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To  prevent  misapprehension  and  enlmnoe  the  interest  of  this  volume,  it 
may  be  proper  to  sketch  briefly  the  history  of  the  University  Df  Virginia,  and 
to  give  some  account  of  the  origin  of  the  following  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  This  task  seenft  naturally  to  devolve  on  the 
undersigned,  who  was  Chaplain  in  that  institution  at  the  time  of  the  delivery 
of  these  lectures. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  this  distinguished  State  University  was  brought 
into  being  midnly  by  the  exertions  of  the  illustrious  Thomas  Jefferson — a 
man  of  versatile  genius  and  varied  Hterary  accomplishments,  if  not  of  sound 
k^cal  talent  and  profound  erudition ;  one  personally  conversant  with  the 
most  advanced  forms  of  civilization  in  his  day,  yet  thoroughly  devoted  to  all 
that  belonged  distinctively  to  the  structure  of  society  and  form  of  govern- 
ment in  America,  and  ever  desirous  to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  the 
advancement  of  his  country.  He  was  fully  possessed  vdth  the  American  idea 
as  to  the  necessity  of  education  and  good  morals  among  the  people  at  large. 
And  after  his  withdrawal  from  the  national  service,  nothing  seems  to  have 
engaged  his  thoughts  and  active  exertions  so  much  as  the  intellectual  eleva- 
tion of  that  State  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  in  which  was  his  fixed  residence 
throng  his  whole  lifetime. 

Ab  early  as  the  year  1814,  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend  in  Albemarle 
County,  he  proposed  a  scheme  for  a  State  College,  and  in  1816  the  Legislv 
ture  took  the  initiatory  step  in  the  execution  of  his  scheme.  In  the  Session 
of  1817-18,  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up  two  bills,  having  for  their  object  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  State,  namely,  1st,  A 
Bill  providing  for  elementary  schools,  and  2d  (introduced  a  h(tlo  later),  A 
Bill  making  provision  for  an  extensive  system  of  public  schools.  This  latter 
bill  embraced  tiie  proviuons  of  the  former,  and  further  provided  for  a  num- 
ber of  Colleges  and  a  Central  University.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
these  bills,  an  act  was  passed  February  21st,  1818,  applying  from  the  reve- 
nue of  the  Literary  Fund,  forty-five  thousand  dollars  annually  to  primary 
schools,  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  annually  for  the  endowment  o^  an- 
Unhrenitf.    A  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Jeffiuson  was  Chairman,  appointed 
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by  the  L^mlature,  amoDg  other  pnrpoeeA,  fiur  nambg  a  suitable  location  fur 
the  proposed  UniverBitj,  met  at  Rockfish  Oap,  oo  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain, 
and  dedded  in  &vor  of  the  site  of  the  Central  College,  an  embiyo  institution 
gotten  up  by  private  subscription  of  the  friends  of  science,  Mr.  J.  at  their 
head,  and  located  near  Charlottesville,  Albemarle  County.  The  Legislature 
accepted  the  suggestion  of  the  Cotnmittee ;  so  that  the  Central  College, 
including  all  its  appurtenances,  was  absorbed  into  the  Univenity.  The 
beautiful  eminence  selected  for  the  buildings  lay  about  five  miles  distant 
from  Monticello,  but  in  full  new. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  institution,  in  respect  of  buildings,  studies,  instruc- 
tion, and  government,  originated  in  the  prolific  mind  of  its  devoted  founder. 
With  great  discrimination  and  independence  of  mind,  he  culled  from  extant 
ideas  and  wrought  out  his  own  conclusions,  some  of  which  were  novel  and 
of  undecided  expediency,  but  are  now  gaining  ground,  as  wise,  practical 
principles.  From  the  time  of*  the  passage  of  the  final  bill,  January  25th, 
1810,  until  the  day  of  his  death,  July  4th,  1826,  the  venerable  statesman 
seemed  to  possess  the  fire  and  activity  of  youth,  so  great  was  the  assiduity 
.and  energy  with  which  he  gave  his  personal  attention  to  all  the  details  of 
ihe  designing  and  erection  of  extensive  and  elaborate  buildings,  and  to  all 
ike  numberless  features,  great  and  small,  connected  with  the  establishment 
mf  a  firstndass  University.  He  was  spared  to  behold  his  long-cherished 
scheme  successfully  consummated.  On  the  25th  day  of  March,  1825,  its 
halls  were  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  students.  Its  distinguished 
Father  eontinued  to  watch  over  it,  and  treated  its  students  with  paternal 
kindness  and  attention.  But  in  little  more  than  one  year  his  great  spirit  was 
sununoned  ^m  the  scene  of  his  honorable  and  useful  labors. 

The  University  went  into  operation  with  eight  professors  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  students.  The  average  number  of  students  up  to  this  date 
has  been  over  two  hundred.  For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a 
sound  and  constant  growth.  The  number  of  students  now  is  about  four 
hvndred :  and  there  are  nine  professors,  one  lecturer,  one  adjunct  professor, 
and  three  tutors,  making  the  corps  of  instructors  to  number  fourteen  in  alL 

It  is  a  feet  of  general  interest,  that  tlie  subject  of  theology  is  omitted  in 
the  plan  of  studies,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  having  religious  worship  in 
the  University.  This  omission  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  peculiarities 
in  Mr.  Jeflforson's  religious  belief  It  b  not  to  be  denied  that  amidst  the 
violent  agitations  in  the  public  mind  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  throughout  the  dvilixed  world,  and  the  overthrow  of  many  long- 
venerated  opinions,  Mr.  Jeflferson  became  as  skeptical  concerning  the  divine 
right  of  Christianity  as  he  did  concerning  the  divine  right  of  Monarchy. 
But  he  studiously  ooooealed  hia  sentiments  upon  this  snlject  during  Ids 
whole  life.  ''My  religion  is  known  to  God  and  myself  alone,"  he  wrote 
within  a  few  yean  of  his  deatL    Only  to  his  most  confidential  friends  did 
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lie  ever  oommunieate  any  part  of  bis  religious  ojniiioiis.  He  is  not  known 
to  have  ever  made  any  attempt  to  propagate  bis  views,  or  in  any  direct  and 
cpen  manner  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  Christiam^.  The  publication 
of  bis  private  correspondence  has  indeed  disdoeed  fully  bis  errors  and  bitter- 
nesB  respecting  Christianity,  but  as  the  object  of  these  lines  is  to  present 
fiiets  and  views  not  generally  noticed,  I  shall  not  fiulber  allude  to  the  melan- 
dudy  revelations  of  those  posthumous  papers. 

The  absence  of  authorized  religious  instruction  in  the  University  is  not 
justly  attributable  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  single  influence,  nor  b  it  in  itself  a 
proof  of  hostility  to  our  religion.  Christianity  in  Virginia,  particularly 
among  the  more  cultivated  classes,  was  certainly  at  a  point  of  great  depres- 
•km  in  those  days,  when  memories  of  corrupt  and  despised  Church  establish- 
m«its  were  still  vivid,  and  when  the  wave  of  French  infidelity  which  had 
rolled  across,  and  had  lashed  the  very  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  bad  not  yet 
snbsided  to  its  parent  depths.  But  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge,  no  greater  &vor  could  have  been  done  to  the  cause  of 
true  religion  than  to  save  it  from  the  dubious  fate  of  falling  again  into  the 
onconsecrated  hands  of  State  authorities.  Virginia,  ever  shuddering  with 
recollections  of  the  past,  and  ever  having  before  her  eyes  the  jealousies  of 
Christian  sects,  and  the  fierce  (liscords  in  sister  States,  has  uniformly  decided 
that  portentous  and  much-debated  question  as  to  the  proper  combination 
of  religious  and  secular  instruction,  particularly  in  State  schools,  by  leaving 
out  the  religious  element  entirely  from  her  government  institutions,  yet 
Bever  interfering  with  its  introduction  by  private  means,  which  do  not  inter- 
isre  wiUi  religious  equality. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  University  system,  this  subject  was  not  left  to 
go  by  mere  default.  It  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  original  scheme  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  1818,  that  it  is 
proposed  to  leave  a  space  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  grounds,  which  might 
be  needed  at  some  future  time  for  a  large  building  to  be  used  among  other 
purposes  **'foT  rtligwM  warsMpy  under  such  impartial  reguUtions  as  the 
Visitors  shall  prescribe.''  In  the  same  document  occurs  the  following  perti- 
nent paragraph : — 

**  In  confermity  with  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  which  places  all 
sects  of  religion  on  an  equal  footing,  with  the  jealousies  of  different  sects  in 
guarding  that  equality  from  encroachment  and  surprise,  and  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  L^palature  in  fevor  of  fireedom  of  religion,  manifested  on  for- 
mer ooeadons,  we  have  proposed  no  professor  of  divinity ;  and  the  rathw^ 
as  the  proofe  of  the  beinsir  of  God,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  supreme  ruler 
of  the  universe,  the  author  of  all  the  relations  of  morality,  and  of  the  laws 
a^d  obligations  these  infer,  will  be  within  the  province  of  the  professor  of 
•thioB ;  to  which,  adding  the  developments  of  these  moral  obligations,  of 
Aoie  in  which  aU  sects  agree,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  Ho- 
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brew,  Greek  and  Latin,  a  basis  will  be  formed  ocAimon  to  ail  sects.  Pro- 
eeeding  thus  far  without  offence  to  the  constitutioi],  we  have  thought  it 
proper  at  this  point  to  have  every  feet  provide  <u  they  think  fittest,  the  tnecme 
cfjfurther  instruciion  in  their  ownpeeuliar  tenets.*^ 

Two  years  before  the  University  went  into  operation,  the  idea  contained 
in  the  concluding  cbiuse  of  the  above  extract  was  clearly  and  fiilly  developed 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  a  Report  written  by  him,  and  sanctioned  by  the  other 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 
literary  Fund.  So  true  and  excellent  are  the  general  views,  and  so  novel 
and  interesting  is  the  proposition,  contained  in  this  Report,  that  it  is  worthy 
of  being  quoted  entire,  with  the  single  omission  of  the  paragraph  copied  above, 
which  is  made  to  form  the  opening  of  the  Report  The  document  continues, 
**  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  instruction  in  religious  opinions 
and  duties  was  meant  to  be  precluded  by  the  public  authorities,  as  indiffer- 
ent to  the  interests  of  society.  On  the  contrary,  the  relations  which  exist 
betwe^i  man  and  his  Maker,  and  the  duties  resulting  from  those  relations, 
are  the  most  interesting  and  important  to  every  human  being,  and  the  moat 
incbmbent  on  his  study  and  investigation.  The  want  of  instruction  in  the 
varions  creeds  of  religious  faith  existing  among  our  citizens  presents  therefore 
a  diaam  in  a  general  institution  of  the  useful  sciences :  but  it  was  thought 
that  this  want,  and  the  entrustment  to  each  society  of  instruction  in  its  own 
doctrines,  were  evils  of  less  danger  than  a  permission  to  the  public  authori- 
tieato  dictate  modes  or  principles  of  religious  instruction,  or  than  opportuni- 
ties furnished  them  of  gi>'ing  countenance  or  ascendency  of  any  one  sect  over 
another.  A  remedy,  however,  has  been  suggested,  of  promising  aspect^ 
whid*  while  it  excludes  the  public  authorities  from  the  domain  of  religious 
freedom,  would  give  to  the  sectarian  schools  of  divinity  the  full  benefit  of 
the  public  provisions  made  for  instniction  in  the  other  branches  of  science. 
These  branches  are  equally  necessary  to  the  Divine  as  to  the  other  profes- 
sional or  civil  characters,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  calling 
with  understanding  and  usefulness.  It  has  therefore  been  in  contemplation, 
and  suggested  by  some  pious  individuab,  who  perceive  the  advantages  of 
assodating  other  studies  with  those  of  religion,  to  establish  their  relictions 
eehoois  on  the  confines  of  the  University,  so  as  to  give  to  their  schools  ready 
and  convenient  access  and  attendance  on  the  scientific  lectures  of  the  Uni- 
versity :  and  to  maintain,  by  that  means,  those  destined  for  the  religious 
professions  on  as  high  a  standing  of  science  and  of  personal  weight  and 
lespectability,  as  may  be  obtained  by  others  from  the  benefits  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Such  establishments  would  offer  the  further  and  great  advantage  of 
enMing  the  students  of  the  University  to  attend  religious  exercises  with 
the  professor  of  their  particular  sect,  either  in  the  rooms  of  the  building  still 
to  be  erected,  and  destined  to  that  purpose  under  impartial  regulations,  as 
proposed  in  the  same  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  or  in  the  lecturing  room 
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<tf  aueh  professor*  To  such  propositions  tbe  Yiaiton  are  disposed  to  lend  • 
willing  ear,  and  would  think  it  their  duty  to  give  every  encouragement^  bj 
a»iuring  those  who  might  choose  such  a  location  for  their  schools,  that  the 
legulations  of  the  University  should  be  so  modified  and  aecommodated  as 
to  give  every  facility  of  access  and  attendance  to  their  students,  with  sudi 
regulated  use  also  as  may  be  permitted  to  the  other  students,  of  the  hbrary 
which  may  hereafter  be  acquired,  either  by  public  or  private  munifioenoe, 
but  alwaya  understanding  that  these  schools  shall  be  independent  of  the 
University  and  of  each  other.  Such  an  arrangement  would  complete  the 
circle  of  the  useful  sciences  embraced  by  this  institution,  and  would  fill  tha 
chasm  now  existing,  on  principles  which  would  leave  inviolate  the  constito- 
tianal  freedom  of  religion,  the  most  inalienable  and  sacred  of  all  human 
lights,  over  which  the  people  and  authorities  of  this  State,  individually  and 
puUicly,  have  ever  manifested  the  most  watchful  jealousy :  and  could  this 
jealousy  be  now  alarmed  in  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature  by  what  is  heva 
suggested,  the  idea  will  be  relinquished  on  any  surmise  of  disapprobatiol^ 
which  they  might  think  proper  to  express." 

The  general  sentiments  in  this  paper  with  regard  to  the  importanoe  of' 
religious  inquiry,  not  only  are  just  and  expansive,  but  form  a  very  appro- 
priate introduction  to  a  volume  such  as  that  now  presented  to  the  puUie, 
and  furnish  an  ample  vindication  of  the  propriety  of  having  such  a  coune 
of  lectures  deUv^red  in  the  institution.  This  scheme  of  Mr.  Jefferson^  al> 
though  never  opposed  by  any  State  authority,  has  been  met  by  no  respooM 
from  the  '  sects,'  who  perhaps  were  unwilling  to  range  themselves  as  satelfitea 
around  this  great  orb  of  secular  science. 

Although  religion,  didactic  or  devotional,  has  never  had  an  acknowledged 
legal  existence  in  the  institution,  yet  since  the  third  year  after  the  Univenitf 
went  into  operation  it  has  always  had  a  footing  and  a  welcome  among  the 
practical  observances.  By  the  year  1828,  arrangements  had  been  made  by 
the  fiKadty  in  their  private  capacity  for  regular  weekly  service  within  the 
walls  of  the  University  by  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  clergymen  of 
Charlottesville,  alternately.  In  the  year  1830  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
Philadelphia  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  faculty  to  act  as  Chaplain  to  the 
institution.  A  systematic  arrangement  for  securing  regular  religious  worship 
was  consumnuited  in  1831,  by  which  an  annual  appointment  of  a  Chaplahi 
was  made  from  each  of  the  four  principal  denominations  in  the  State,  in  rota- 
tion. In  1848  the  appointment  of  Chaplain  was  made  for  two  years  instead 
of  one,  the  same  system  of  rotation  being  continued.  Since  1831  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Chaplain  has  been  made  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  offloen  and  students.  With  a  Chapel,  a  Chaplain,  two  services  each 
Sabbath,  a  weekly  prayer-meeting,  a  Sabbath-school,  daily  morning  prayers, 
together  with  entire  cordiality  and  accessibihty  on  the  part  of  all  concerned, 
Christianity  is  now  established  at  the  University  of  Virginia  on  a  basis 
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aeoaras  to  it  as  much  poiitj  and  d&AeDcj  aa  oould  be  jqweted  ia 
mch  an  iartitotion. 

The  lecturea  embraced  in  this  Tolnme  contain  nothing  aectarian.  Thifj 
■le  iully  within  the  domain  of  oar  common  ChriBtianity.  They  are  couched 
in  the  language  of  love,  and  are  designed  not  to  insult,  but  kindly  to  reason 
with,  the  unbeliever.  In  reading  these  pages  let  every  one  bear  in  mind  the 
truth  so  £>rcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  that "  the  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker,  and  the  duties  resulting  from  those  relatiooa,  are 
the  most  interesting  and  important  to  every  human  being,  and  the  most 
incumbent  on  his  study  and  investigation.* 

Much  space  need  not  be  consumed  in  detailing  the  origin  and  history  of 
this  Course  of  Lectures.  No  such  course  ever  had  been  delivered  in  the 
University,  and  its  delivery  was  designed  to  narrow  *  the  chasm'  of  which 
If  r.  Jefferson  speaks.  The  only  point  which  seems  to  need  explanation  is 
the  fact  that  all  the  lecturers  were  chosen  from  one  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians. This  was  a  point  of  much  deliberation,  and  the  plan  adopted  was 
considered  the  most  likely  to  secure  in  the  end  the  best  and  widest  results. 
It  was  hoped  that  our  example  would  be  followed  by  the  other  denomina- 
tiona,  as  they  in  turn  had  possession  of  the  Chaplaincy.  And  thus  only 
could  all  be  allowed  an  equal  opportunity.  The  material  being  inexhausti- 
ble, let  each  denomination  draw  up  its  own  schedule,  select  its  own  cham- 
pions of  the  faith,  and  publish  its  own  volume  of  lectures,  and  thus,  and 
thua  alone,  might  we  hope  to  have  the  flower  of  American  Christian  intellect 
IB  the  several  churches  engaged  in  a  united  assault  upon  the  ranks  of 
infidelity. 

It  is  enough  to  si^y  as  to  the  ability  of  these  lectures,  that  they  are  the 
boat  efforts  of  their  distinguished  authors.  May  God  our  Saviour  use  them 
•finr  the  extension  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  his  name  be  the  praise. 

W.  H.  RUFFmXL 
PkUadefyfhia,  December,  1851. 
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THOUGHTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

AuT  nndique  religionem  toUe,  ant  usquequaque  con- 
serva.— OKc^(?; 

The  way  to  hell  is  easy,  for  men  can  find  it  with  their 
eyes  shut. — Caairuccio  Casl/racamii. 

That  those  persons  should  tolerate  all  opinions,  who 
think  none  to  be  of  estimation,  is  a  matter  of  small  merit. 
Equal  neglect  is  not  impartial  kindness. — BwJce. 

Pride  of  opinion  and  arrogance  of  spirit  are  entirely 
opposed  to  the  humility  of  true  science. — Locke. 

The  fact  is,  men  are  not  always  in  a  mood  to  be  con- 
vinced.—Z(?^a7i. 

Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
little  child,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein. — Jeaus  Christ. 

Upon  these  two  foundations,  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
law  of  revelation,  depend  all  human  laws. — Blachstone, 

It  is  not  only  the  difiiculty  and  labor  which  men  take 
in  finding  out  of  truth ;  nor  again,  that  when  it  is  found, 
it  imposeth  on  men's  thoughts,  that  doth  bring  lies  in  fa- 
vor, but  a  natural  though  corrupt  love  of  the  lie  itself. — 
Bacon. 

Men  are  ready  to  believe  everything  when  they  believe 
nothing.  They  have  diviners,  when  they  ceaae  to  have 
prophets,  witchcraft,  when  they  cease  to  have  religious 
ceremonies ;  they  open  the  caves  of  sorcery,  when  they 
shut  the  temples  of  the  Lord. — CJiateavhriand. 

K  I  would  choose  what  would  be  most  delightful,  and 
I  believe  most  useful  to  me,  I  should  prefer  a  firm  re- 
ligious belief  to  every  other  blessing.— /Sitr  Humphrey 
Davy. 


My  Respected  Friends  : — 

If  the  course  of  lectures,  the  first  of  which  is  now  to  be 
delivered,  shall  be  worthy  of  any  attention,  they  will  justly  claim 
your  greatest  candor,  your  most  ardent  love  of  truth,  and  your 
utmost  docility  of  temper.  It  will  be  unworthy  of  you  as  men, 
and  as  lovers  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  unphilosophical,  I  think 
too  it  will  be  wicked  for  you  to  attend  these  discussions  for  the 
purpose  of  blindly  receiving  or  rejecting  whatever  may  be  said.  I 
bespeak  your  utmost  ingenuousness  in  listening  to  the  arguments 
that  may  be  offered.  "Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not.''  Your 
eternal  life  is  the  stake  involved  in  the  solemn  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  for  if  the  Scriptures  be  not  true, 
there  remain  to  us  only  darkness  and  lamentation. 

There  is  found  extensively  diffused  among  men  a  book,  called 
T%e  Bible.  Besides  other  lessons,  it  teaches  that  one  of  the 
highest  exercises  of  virtue  is  faith,  and  that  one  of  the  most  hei- 
nous sins  is  unbelief.  It  makes  salvation  to  depend  upon  the  for- 
mer, and  a  loss  of  the  Divine  favor  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  latter. 
It  often  and  clearly  settles  these  points.  It  says :  "  Without 
faith,  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  f  and,  "  He  that  believeth  not 
is  condemned  already." 

Nevertheless,  men  are  found  who  utterly  reject  this  book  as  a 
revelation,  some  without  inquiry,  but  not  without  scoffs,  and  some 
with  a  vain  show  of  reasoning,  but  evidently  without  thorough 
and  fair  examination.  Of  the  latter  class,  are  those  who  insist 
that  man  is  not,  because  he  ought  not  to  be,  accountable  for  his 
belief  in  any  matter,  that  faith  is  involuntary,  and  so  not  proper 
ground  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment.  This  opinion 
has  some  prevalence,  and  is  worthy  of  examination  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  If  it 
be  true,  the  whole  Christian  system  fails  of  the  authority  which  it 
claims.  Before  entering  on  the  main  question,  a  few  preliminary 
obtervations  are  proper. 
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Truth  is  the  great  and  proper  object  of  the  mind  of  man,  and 
may  with  safety  be  pursued  to  any  length  whatever.  There  is 
no  danger  in  giving  up  any  error,  or  in  embracing  any  truth. 
Forsaking  truth,  and  embracing  error,  angels  shrunk  into  devils. 
Forsaking  error  and  grasping  truth,  sinners  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
saints,  and  to  the  companionship  of  angek. 

The  resemblance  between  truth  and  error  is  often  so  great  as  to 
call  for  the  most  patient  inquiry,  and  for  the  soundest  discrimina- 
tion. Prejudice  and  passion  are  enemies  to  truth,  and  will  defeat 
any  quest  after  knowledge.  All  truths  and  all  errors  are  not 
equally  evident.  Some  of  the  most  important  truths  bear  no 
marks  of  credibiUty  whatever,  when  first  presented  to  the  mind. 
And  some  of  the  most  serious  errors  often  for  a  while  seem  to  be 
truths.  Numerous  instances,  drawn  from  every  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, might  easily  be  given. 

All  truths  are  not  equally  important.  Some  we  may  never 
know,  and  yet  attain  all  the  highest  ends  of  existence.  But  some 
have  such  a  scope  and  bearing  that  it  behooves  all  men  to  seek  and 
find  them,  and  then  to  hold  them  fast.  Such  are  the  great  truths 
of  religion.  It  cannot  promise  the  slightest  utility  to  reason  with 
one  who  admits  that  there  is  a  God,  and  yet  cannot  be  brought  to 
see  that  our  relations  to  Him  are  momentous. 

Though  mere  intellectual  belief  is  not  saving  faith,  yet,  by  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  the  former  is  a  necessary  foundation  of 
the  latter.  When  a  man  so  believes  as  to  be  saved,  his  heart 
makes  no  war  upon  his  understanding,  his  faith  is  not  contrary  to 
his  judgment  and  reason.  It  is  a  glory  peculiar  to  Christianity 
that  it  requires  our  religion  to  be  a  '^'reasonable  service."  "  Let 
•  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind"  is  one  of  its 
oracles.  No  man  acts  more  wisely  and  rationally  than  when  he 
solemnly  and  earnestly  believes  all  religious  truth. 

An  early  Christian  writer  says :  '<  He,  who  believes  the  Scrip- 
ture to  have  proceeded  from  Him  who  is  the  author  of  nature, 
may  well  expect  to  find  the  same  sort  of  difiSculties  in  it  as  are 
found  in  the  constitution  of  nature."  And  as  the  author  of  nature 
is  confessedly  the  author  of  all  truth,  the  argument  from  analogy 
is  both  legitimate  and  important  on  religious  subjects.  It  does, 
indeed,  furnish  no  direct  evidence  of  any  religious  truth.  But  if 
difiSculties,  presented  against  religion,  can  be  shown  to  lie  with 
equal  force  against  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  they  can 
no  longe/  be  urged  as  valid  objections.    The  nature  of  the  subject 
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now  to  be  discussed  renders  a  resort  to  analogy  entirely  proper. 
The  chief  use  of  analogy  in  argument  is  to  silence  cavillers. 

The  connection  between  cause  and  effect  in  the  moral  world  is 
as  close  as  in  the  physical  Error  will  give  trouble  to  the  traveller 
to  a  distant  city.  May  it  not  be  fatal  to  the  traveller  to  eternity? 
The  former  feels  the  consequences  of  mistake  for  a  short  time,  the 
latter  for  endless  ages.  The  plague  produces  pains,  blotches,  and 
death.  Sin  is  more  dire  in  its  effects.  No  signals  of  distress  are 
so  appalling  as  those  held  out  by  men  living  or  dying  under  moral 
maladies. 

»  Let  us  now  examine  the  statement  that  man  is  not,  aud  ought 
not  to  be,  accountable  for  his  faith.  At  this  point  it  is  proper  to 
wake  a  few  remarks  on  the  grounds  of  belief  in  general.  Every 
man  finds  his  mind  so  constituted  that  it  cannot  but  believe  some 
things.  Consciousness  informs  him  that  he  exists,  thinks,  wills, 
loves,  and  hates.  On  these  aud  like  points  he  needs  no  other 
ground  of  belief.  It  is  folly  to  seek  it.  This  is  adapted  to  the 
subject,  and  is  complete.  When  a  man  tells  me  that  I  have  the 
power  of  reflection,  he  gives  me  no  new  information,  and  no  more 
evidence  of  the  fact  than  I  had  before. 

Man  also  believes  some  things  by  an  intuitive  perception  of 
their  truth.  The  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  two  are  more  than 
the  half  of  three,  a  proposition,  admitting  of  but  one  construction, 
cannot  be  both  true  and  false,  are  truths  so  obvious  to  every  sober 
mind,  that  to  announce  them  is  to  prove  them,  to  understand 
them  is  to  believe  them.  To  demand  argument  in  support  of 
them,  is  like  calling  for  candles  to  show  us  an  unclouded  sun. 
We  believe  such  things  because  we  cannot,  without  violence  to 
the  constitution  of  our  minds,  deny  or  doubt  them. 

Again,  mathematical  demonstrations  built  upon  the  axioms  of 
that  science  command  our  belief.  The  very  lowest  penalty  for 
expressing  a  doubt  of  a  proposition  thus  proven  is  the  contempt 
of  mankind.  In  long  mathematical  processes  errors  may  indeed 
occur,  but  where  each  premise  and  each  step  are  clear,  our  assent  to 
results,  however  surprising,  is  most  reasonable.  Thus  accounts  are 
settled,  seas  navigated,  countries  partitioned,  and  nations  divided. 

Logical  reasonings  on  moral  subjects  may  be  as  fair  and  as  con- 
clusive as  mathematical  demonstrations.  Parents  should  provide 
for  their  helpless  children,  children  are  bound  to  the  offices  of 
filial  piety,  the  mother  who  cares  not  for  her  own  ofispring  is  a 
monster,  he  who  loves  slander,  robbery,  or  murder,  is  an  enemy 
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to  virtue,  are  moral  truths  as  fairly  reached  as  any  result  in 
geometry.  It  is  not  true  that  our  knowledge  in  morals  is,  in  its 
own  nature,  less  certain  than  in  other  branches  of  science. 

Our  senses  ako  furnish  good  ground  of  belief.  When  a  man 
sees  a  rainbow,  he  believes  it  has  several  colors,  when  he  hears 
the  songs  of  the  mocking-bird,  he  believes  it  has  exquisite  musical 
powers,  when  he  tastes  honey,  he  believes  it  is  sweet,  when  he 
feels  ice,  he  believes  it  is  cold,  when  he  smells  the  incomparable 
flower  of  the  magnolia,  he  believes  it  has  strong  odors.  Nor  does 
he  need  any  other  proof  of  these  things.  No  process  of  ratioci- 
nation would  add  anything  to  his  reasonableness  in  believing 
what  his  senses  had  already  informed  him  of. 

Consciousness,  intuition,  mathematical  and  logical  reasonings 
legitimately  conducted,  and  our  senses  are  all  to  be  relied  on  in 
their  proper  spheres.  He,  who  rejects  consciousness,  intuition, 
the  senses,  and  logical  reasonings,  can  make  no  progress  in 
knowledge,  and  will  simply  live  and  die  a  fool.  He,  who  refuses 
to  settle  an  account  fairly  and  arithmetically  made  out,  or  to 
abide  by  a  boundary  fairly  and  mathematically  ascertained,  will  be 
set  down  for  a  knave.  Yet  in  the  use  of  all  these  grounds  of 
belief,  mistake  or  deception  is  possible.  He,  who  slanders  a 
neighbor,  may  say  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  malignity  towards 
bim.  In  this  case  we  simply  infer  that  he  does  not  candidly 
observe  or  truly  report  the  state  of  his  own  mind.  But  we  do  not 
on  that  account  give  up  all  evidence  of  that  kind.  Such  facts 
teach  us  to  be  watchful  and  truthful,  but  not  skeptical.  So  a  first 
truth  may  not  be  clearly  stated,  or  from  heedlessness  one  may 
mistake  its  import.  Would  it  on  that  account  be  wise  to  reject 
intuition,  and  begin  to  prove  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part?  In  the  use  of  the  senses,  and  in  mathematical  and  logical 
reasonings,  errors  have  been  committed.  Shall  we  therefore 
abandon  them  all  as  instruments  of  advancing  in  knowledge? 
All  sober  men  say.  No.  All  these  sources  of  evidence  must  be 
restrained  to  matters  falling  within  their  proper  and  respective 
provinces.  Consciousness,  intuition,  logical  reasonings,  and  the 
senses  cannot  determine  how  many  acres  of  land  are  in  a  given 
field,  or  how  many  leagues  a  vessel  has  sailed  in  a  day.  Con- 
sciousness, intuition,  mathematical  and  logical  reasonings  cannot 
prove  a  stone  hard,  an  orange  sweet,  or  a  rose  fragrant.  One 
sense  cannot  testify  for  another,  neither  ought  one  of  these  classes 
of  evidence  to  invade  the  province  of  another.    Yet  it  is  philo- 
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sophical,  reasonable,  right  and  wise  to  found  belief  on  the  evidence 
obtained  from  all  these  sources. 

We  have  another  source  of  information,  on  which  to  build  our 
belief.    Indeed,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  ward  faith,  it  is  the  only 
foundation  of  belief.    I  refer  to  the  testimony  of  others.    The 
necessity  of  reliance  on  testimony  is  based  on  our  ignorance  of 
many  things,  which  can  be  known  to  us  in  no  other  way.    The 
faculties  of  men  are  so  limited,  and  time  and  space  are  so  vast,  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  knowing  thousands  of  things, 
important  to  be  known,   except    by   the  testimony  of   others. 
Millions  of  men  believe  that  the  sea  is  fathomless,  though  they 
never  cast  a  line  into  it ;  that  lions  and  elephants  are  found  in 
Africa,  though  they  never  were  in  sight  of  its  coast ;  that  a  vast 
tract  of  the  earth's  surface  is  never  whitened  by  frost,  though 
they  never  were  within  the  torrid  zone ;    that  there  are  vast 
deposits  of  gold  in  the  mines  of  California,  though  they  never 
were  within  a  thousand  miles  of  any  part  of  that  Western  Empire 
State.    Their  belief  in  these  and  a  thousand  other  things  has  no 
basis  but  the  testimony  of  others.    If  a  man  concedes  the  reason- 
ableness of  so  believing,  he  grants  all  that  is  essential  for  the 
basis  of  this  argument ;  but  if  he  denies  it,  he  stultifies  himself 
and  all  mankind.    It  is  entirely  by  testimony  that  we  believe  in 
the  existence,  productions,  appearance,  or  institutions  of  countries, 
which  we  never  visited.    It  is  only  by  testimony  that  any  man's 
lineage  is  known  to  himself  or  his  neighbors.     In  the  same  way 
the  law  of  descents  is  executed,  property  is  held,  guilt  and  inno- 
cence proved,  life  and  liberty  legally  taken  or  preserved.    It  is 
almost  exclusively  by  testimony  tbat  the  mass  of  men  come  to 
regard  certain  drugs,  plants,  and  reptiles  as  poisonous.    Very  few 
men  in  each  age  of  the  world  subject  them  to  any  actual  test.    It 
is  solely  by  the  testimony  of  men  long  since  dead  that  we  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  universal  empires  of  antiquity,  and  of  the 
men  wha  reared,  or  who  destroyed  them.    Let  all  men  refuse 
assent  to  testimony,  and  all  business  must  cease,  all  commerce  be 
checked,  and  all  law  be  a  dead  letter.    Such  a  course  would 
make  earth  a  Bedlam,  would  convert  every  man  into  a  murderer 
or  a  suicide,  would  produce  starvation,  dissolve  society,  and  de- 
populate the  earth.     Hen  are  therefore  compelled  to  receive 
testimony,  rely  upon  it,  and  be  governed  by  it    In  so  doing  they 
wisely  submit  to  the  laws  of  their  nature  and  of  their  condition. 
Who  will  maintain  that  the  Chinese  were  philosophical  in  disbe- 
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lieving,  for  thousands  of  years  previous  to  the  present  century,  the 
existence  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Oceans?  When  a  voyager 
in  certain  seas  and  seasons  is  told  hy  the  sailors  that  if  he  sleep 
on  deck,  it  will  cost  him  his  life,  is  he  a  wise  or  a  good  man  for 
believing  not  a  word  they  tell  him  ?  To  test  the  truth  is  to  lose 
his  life.  To  invite  another  to  test  it,  is  to  tempt  him  to  self-de- 
struction. Here  is  a  case,  in  which  one  has  no  guide  but  the 
testimony  of  men,  and  those  strangers  perhaps.  The  penalty, 
fixed  by  the  Author  of  nature  to  such  recklessness  as  refuses  the 
warning  even  of  a  stranger,  is  death.  When  the  king  of  Siam 
was  told  by  the  German  ambassador  that  in  his  country  water 
in  winter  became  so  hardened  by  the  cold  that  men  cpuld  walk 
upon  it,  was  he  wise  in  forthwith  determining  that  it  was  a 
falsehood?  Are  Virginians  unphilosophical  in  believing  on  the 
testimony  of  several  men  that  tiie  feat  of  climbing  the  Natural 
Bridge  has  actually  been  accomplished  ? 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  principle  of  reliance  on  testimon}', 
that  it  may  be  abused.  Some  witnesses  are  ignorant,  some  credu- 
lous, some  dishonest.  That  is  a  good  reason  for  patience,  inquiry, 
candor,  and  discrimination,  but  none  at  all  for  blindly  rejecting  all 
testimony.  There  are  said  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  kinds  of 
mushroom.  Of  these,  but  one  is  fit  for  food.  Yet  men  easily 
learn  to  discriminate  between  the  noxious  and  the  wholesome. 
So  we  judge  of  all  testimony  that  is  submitted  to  us,  and  easily 
learn  to  discriminate  between  the  precious  and  the  vile,  the  false 
and  the  true.  We  wisely  and  universally  receive  testimony. 
The  old  and  the  young,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  sav- 
age, the  barbarian,  and  the  civilized  man  all  do  it.  If  they  acted 
otherwise,  they  would  be  madmen. 

The  whole  force  of  testimony,  considered  by  itself,  depends  upon 
the  ability  and  honesty  of  the  witness.  We  judge  of  the  former 
by  his  general  intelligence,  and  by  his  opportunities  of  information 
in  the  matter  of  which  he  speaks.  We  judge  of  the  latter  by  his 
general  character  for  veracity,  and  by  his  whole  conduct  in  testify- 
ing. When  the  ability  and  honesty  of  witnesses  are  unknown, 
an  inquiry  on  the  subject  is  proper.  Upon  the  testimony  of  com- 
petent and  credible  witnesses,  we  take  property  from  one  man  and 
give  it  to  another,  and  for  ofiences  thus  proven,  we  punish  men 
with  loss  of  liberty,  and  even  of  life  itself.  Nor  do  good  men  live 
in  a  state  of  alarm  lest  they  should  be  ruined  by  this  state  of 
things.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  preserving 
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all  the  dearest  civil  rights  of  men.  Without  it,  no  man  is  safe  for 
an  hour.  All  nations,  therefore,  have  received  testimony.  All 
men  have  done  it.  All  government  rests  mainly  upon  this  corner- 
stone. There  is  no  better  proof  of  high  civilization  in  a  nation, 
than  the  perfection  of  its  laws  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  judgment 
of  mankind  that  we  are  bound  to  admit  testimony,  and  that  we 
are  highly  culpable  for  refusing  it.    Take  a  few  cases. 

Serious  charges  are  circulated  against  one  of  my  neighbors.  If 
true,  tiiey  ought  to  lead  to  a  suspension  of  all  intimacy  between 
us.  All  the  facts  are  elicited.  By  ample  testimony,  my  neighbor 
is  proven  guilty.  Yet  there  is  no  change  in  my  conduct  towards 
him.  Privately  and  publicly  he  is  still  ray  boon  companion. 
What  is  the  consequence?  I  declare  my  belief  of  his  innocence, 
and  give  the  highest  proof  of  my  sincerity.  But  men  say  that  if 
I  were  not  reckless  of  character,  or  had  no  sympathy  with  wrong- 
doers, I  would  certainly  believe  otherwise.  If  I  still  cling  to  him, 
I  must  bear  a  tremendous  penalty,  the  forfeiture  of  the  esteem  of 
the  wise  and  good.  Or  suppose  the  charge  is  fully  disproven,  and 
the  innocence  of  my  neighbor  amply  vindicated,  and  yet  I  declare 
my  belief  of  his  guilt.  Is  there  no  penalty  for  my  rejection  of  testi- 
mony in  his  behalf?  Do  not  all  just  men  ascribe  to  malignity  my 
belief  of  the  guilt  of  one,  whose  defence  has  been  triumphant? 
Do  I  not  suffer  severely,  yet  justly,  for  my  belief  in  this  case? 

Even  in  physical  affairs  men  are,  by  the  fixed  laws  of  Qod,  held 
accountable  for  their  belief,  and  thjit  under  the  severest  penalties. 
Here  is  a  white  powder.  A  man  is  told  that  it  is  arsenic,  and 
that  a  small  quantity  of  it  will  destroy  animal  life.  He  has  never 
known  a  death  caused  by  this  poison.  The  powder  looks  as 
harmless  as  so  much  flour  or  chalk.  He  does  not  know  that  it 
is  arsenic.  He  does  not  believe  that  it  is  deadly  poison.  He 
refuses  to  receive  testimony  as  to  its  destructive  qualities.  He 
says,  it  is  impossible  that  anything,  so  harmless  in  appearance, 
should  hurt  any  one.  He  gives  it  in  a  dose  to  some  one.  Death 
ensues.  He  is  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  justly  executed  as  a 
murderer.  Or  if  he  takes  the  dose  himself,  and  thus  gives  the 
highest  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  belief,  an  agonizing  death,  in- 
flicted by  God  himself,  as  the  Author  of  the  laws  of  nature,  soon 
follows.  The  penalty  is  certain,  speedy,  and  dreadful.  He  dies 
in  horror  and  in  torture,  for  refusing  testimony.  Why  is  this? 
Is  not  Grod  good  ?  Yes,  verily.  But  his  goodness  leads  him  to 
teach  men  that  for  their  belief  in  things  natural  they  are  respon- 
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Bible  to  him  under  natural  laws,  with  penalties  as  severe  as  any 
that  can  be  inflicted  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  has  ever  seen  human  life  destroyed 
by  a  fall  from  a  high  eminence,  yet  upon  the  testimony  of  others 
it  is  generally  believed  that  it  will  be  fatal.  Suppose  a  man 
refuses  to  listen  to  the  warning  voice  of  others,  and  leaps  from 
the  top  of  a  high  precipice  to  the  rocks  below.  His  unbelief  in 
the  testimony  he  has  heard  will  not  make  void  the  law  of  attrac- 
tion, by  which  he  is  drawn  with  fearful  violence  to  the  earth's 
surface,  and  dashed  to  pieces.  The  Author  of  nature  will  not 
suspend  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  but  will  terribly  punish 
those  who  violate  them,  even  if  the  violator  of  them  has  but  heard 
of,  but  never  proven  their  power  and  penalty.  Nay,  in  things 
natural  men  suffer  for  the  slightest  disregard  of  the  law  of  testi- 
mony. When  a  colony  goes  forth  to  a  new  country,  abounding  in 
plants  of  unknown  qualities,  it  is  under  the  general  declaration 
that  some  are  wholesome  and  some  noxious,  and  that  it  is  folly  to 
eat  of  anything  whose  nature  is  unknown.  When  the  first  set- 
tlers at  Jamestown  gathered,  and  boiled,  and  ate  the  leaves  of  the 
sti^nonium,  they  acted  rashly,  they  despised  the  general  law  of 
testimony  concerning  vegetable  plants,  and  they  felt  the  conse- 
quences. The  same  truth  might  be  taught  by  many  other  well- 
known  examples. 

Besides,  it  is  the  common  sentiment  of  mankind  that  a  man's 
-belief  on  moral  subjects  is  a  sign  of  his  present  character,  and  a 
good  index  to  his  future  career.  ^'As  a  man  thinketh  in  his 
tieart,  so  is  he,"  is  a  maxim  not  only  of  revelation,  but  of  all  judi- 
eious  men.  Take  a^vay  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  present  the 
occasion,  teliim  who  believes  that  swindling  or  stealing  are  justi- 
fiable, and  no  man  of  sense  is  surprised  that  the  belief  rules  the 
life.  It  is  said  that  the  great  mass  of  convicts  in  our  prisons 
believe  themselves  to  have  been  justified  in  the  perpetration  of 
their -crimes.  So  long  as  they  thus  believe,  every  orderly  citizen 
knows  that  they  are  dangerous  to  society.  A  man  is  known  to 
believe  that  doctrine  of  devHs,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
Does  any  wise  man  confide  in  faimf  Will  he  not  lie  whenever  it 
is  convenient  to  do  so?  As  it  is  his  creed,  so  shall  you  find  it  his 
trade  to  deal  in  falsehood.  No  merchant  will  employ  a  young 
man,  who  is  known  to  believe  that  he  may,  without  guilt,  procure 
his  pleasures  at  the  cost  of  his  master,  and  without  his  consent. 
A  man's  creed  embodies  his  moral  principles.    To  publish  his 
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creed  is  to  make  known  his  principles.  If  he,  who  believes 
viciously,  acts  correctly,  it  is  owing  to  causes  foreign  from  his  real 
character ;  it  is  despite  his  principles,  and  there  is  no  proper  ground 
of  praise  in  what  he  does.  No  respectable  code  of  morals  admits 
of  cases  of  fortuitous  or  unintended  virtue. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  very  office  of  reason  to  search  for  truth,  to 
seek  for  light,  to  weigh  arguments,  and  to  determine  the  value  of 
evidence.  This  whole  work  is  voluntary.  In  performing  it, 
every  human  being  has  the  highest  kind  of  evidence  that  he  is  a 
free  agent.  That  evidence  is  his  own  consciousness.  No  man  of 
sense  will  deny  this.  Nothing  within  the  range  of  the  human 
mind  can  be  more  free  from  violence,  than  the  whole  process  of 
collecting,  receiving,  rejecting  or  weighing  evidence.  The  proof 
of  this  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  proof  of  all  our  mental 
operations.  AH  proper  attempts  to  influence  the  human  mind 
rest  upon  this  basis.  All  other  attempts  to  influence  it  are  felt 
to  be  outrages.  Persecution  made  Galileo  submit  to  a  humiliating 
confession.  Good  men  have  ever  since  felt  the  wickedness  of  the 
treatment  he  received.  But  his  belief  was  unchanged.  The  echo 
of  his  confession  that  the  earth  did  not  move  was  hardly  dead, 
till  he  was  heard  to  say,  "It  does  move,"  and  if  he  had  not  said 
it,  we  know  that  such  is  the  unchained  and  untamable  freedom 
of  all  such  mental  operations,  that  after  his  confession,  he  must 
have  thought  just  as  he  did  befoae.  If  our  belief  is  in  any  sense 
so  involuntary,  or  so  independent  of  the  native  freedom  of  our 
minds,  that  we  may  not  be  held  accountable  for  it,  what  is  the 
use  of  evidence  ?  If  the  result  cannot  be  varied  by  the  evidence 
presented,  then  the  whole  process  of  eliciting  testimony  and 
listening  to  arguments  in  any  cause  or  matter  is  a  mockery  of 
reason,  trutli  and  justice.  To  ansi^er  a  matter  before  he  hears 
it  is  not  folly  and  shame  to  a  man,  if  he  cannot  by  candor,  by 
patience,  by  inquiry,  learn  what  conclusion  he  should  reach. 
This  doctrine  carried  out  into  practice  would  make  all  judicial 
proceedings  very  short,  and  save  much  time.  Whether  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  mankind,  I  will  not  inquire.  It  would  also 
open  the  shortest  road  to  science  and  learning.  It  would  save 
these  young  gentlemen  the  toil  and  labor  of  demonstrating  prob- 
lems and  theorems.  They  might  be  persuaded  to  believe  all 
things  thai  are  told  them  without  looking  at  the  evidence  on 
which  they  rest  Life  at  the  University  would  then  be  a  time  of 
elegant  leisure  tc  be  sure.    But  whether  such  a  course  would 
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raise  up  a  set  of  men,  or  advance  solid  learning,  you  may  deter- 
mine without  argument.  Why  do  the  laws  provide  with  suck 
care,  and  why  do  men  labor  with  such  zeal,  that  as  far  as  possible 
judges  shall  be  impartial,  if  the  state  of  the  mind  has  nothing  to 
do  in  determining  the  weight  of  testimony?  Why  should  a 
prisoner  wish  to  be  heard  if  evidence  and  argument  strongly  pre- 
sented will  not  influence  the  belief  of  a  just  and  good  man  on  the 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence  before  the  court  1  Why  should  a 
man  ask  for  ^fair  trial,  if  there  be  not  states  of  mind  very  unfair 
to  the  rights  of  truth  and  justice  ? 

A  court  is  in  session.    A  cause  involving  great  interests  is  to  be 
tried.     A  jury  appears.     One  of  the  first  acts  of  a  juror  is  to  bind 
bis  soul  under  the  sanctions  of  an  oath  that  he  will  render  a  ver- 
dict according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence..   If  belief  be  involun- 
tary and  beyond  control,  this  oath  is  a  mockery.     But  this  is  not 
all.    The  trial  proceeds.     The  evidence  is  clear  and  carries  con- 
viction to  every  impartial  mind.     The  law  is  equally  clear.     The 
judge  so  states  it.     The  jury  retires,  and  brings  in  a  verdict 
contrary  to  the  law  and  the  facts.     What  is  the  result?    The 
public  puts  a  mark  of  infamy  on  each  of  those  men.    Public  in- 
dignation is  like  coals  of  juniper  on  their  heads.     Their  reputa- 
tion is  blasted.     All  respect  and  esteem  for  them  cease.     This  is 
sure  to  be  the  case  in  proportion  as  the  community,  in  which  they 
live,  is  intelligent  and  virtuous/    Now  why  do  all  good  men  visit 
such  conduct  with  so  severe  a  penalty?     Simply  because  the 
jurors  did  not  stand  to  their  oath.     Even  if  there  be  no  suspicion 
of  bribery,  even  if  there  be  no  suspicion  that  the  verdict  is  con- 
trary to  belief,  yet  the  penalty  is  inflicted,  not  by  a  bailiflf  or 
constable  indeed,  but  not  less  terribly,  because  the  public  inflicts 
it  and  that  without  ceremony.     Men  judge  that  none  but  bad 
men,  who  did  not  fear  an  oath,  could  entertain  a  belief  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  law  and  fact.     Here  is  another  jury  of  twelve 
men.     One  pays  no  attention  to  testimony,  argument,  or  the  law. 
His  mind  is  already  made  up.     Another  is  a  mere  trifler.     He 
neither  knows,  nor  cares  what  is  right  in  the  case.     Another 
listens  eagerly  to  the  testimony  on  one  side  only.     Another  at- 
tends partially  to  one  side  and  fully  to  the  other.     One  and  but 
one  carefully  and  candidly  hears  the  whole  case  and  decides 
accordingly.    This  is  the  only  innocent  man  in  the  panel.    Even 
if  the  rest  agree  with  him,  in  the  eyes  of  God  they  are  guilty; 
and  so  far  as  their  conduct  is  known,  they  are  guilty  in  the  eyes 
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of  all  good  men.     They  have  evinced  a  criminal  recklessness,  a 
base  want  of  love  of  truth. 

Again,  if  belief  is  involuntary  in  any  sense,  which  sets  aside 
the  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  with  it  accountability,  there  is  a 
full  end  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and 
vice.  Thus  we  should  fairly  conclude  that  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
^'  breathing  out  threatening  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord,  and  making  havoc  of  the  Church,  and  haling  men  and 
women,  committing  them  to  prison,"  was  not  criminal,  and  ought 
never  to  have  felt  remorse  for  such  conduct,  for  all  the  time  be 
was  doing  these  things  he  ^^  verily  thought  he  ought  to  do  many 
things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  SauFs  belief 
in  this  matter  was  firm  but  erroneous.  It  was  the  result  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry.  He  was  "exceeding  mad"  against  the 
Christians.  Yet  he  believed  he  was  doing  right.  But  as  soon 
as  he  became  a  candid,  truth-loving  man,  he  was  covered  with 
shame  and  filled  with  sorrow  for  this  conduct.  He  never  forgave 
himself  for  it,  but  went  to  heaven  crying :  "  I  am  the  chief  of 
sinners — ^I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God."  And  if  he  were  not 
guilty  for  his  bloody  persecutions,  neither  should  we  be  in  doing 
the  same  things,  provided  we  could  only  so  far  pervert  our  minds 
and  hearts  as  to  believe  that  we  were  doing  God  service. 

By  parity  of  reasoning,  when  in  the  midst  of  extreme  perils  and 
suffering  and  with  incredible  zeal,  Paul  preached  Christ,  there 
was  nothing  virtuous  in  all  this,  for  although  he  did  right  and 
acted  conscientiously,  yet  his  belief,  according  to  the  error  here 
opposed,  was  not  a  proper  ground  of  praise.  It  was  an  involun- 
tary result  reached  by  his  mind.  For  the  same  reason,  he  who 
believes  in  no  God,  and  worships  none,  he  who  believes  in  one 
God,  and  worships  him,  and  he  who  believes  in  thirty  thousand 
Gods,  and  worships  them,  are  alike  acceptable  or  unacceptable  to 
the  Creator.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  monstrous  consequences  of 
this  huge  error. 

It  has  been  shown  that  by  the  constitution  of  our  natures  we 
receive  the  testimony  of  men,  that  in  so  doing  we  act  wisely  and 
virtuously,  and  that  if  we  violate  this  law  of  our  existence,  con- 
science, mankind  and  divine  providence  enforce  severe  penalties 
for  the  transgression.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  attain  the 
high  ends  of  being  or  even  to  maintain  that  being  on  earth,  un- 
less he  will  listen  to  the  testimony  of  others.  Let  us  go  a  step 
further.     The  same  law  of  our  constitution,  fairly  interpreted. 
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a  fortiori^  obliges  us  to  receive  the  testimony  of  God.  '^  If  we  re- 
ceive the  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of  Grod  is  greater."  The 
Bible  claims  to  be  God's  testimony  to  man.  It  summons  men  to 
the  investigation  of  great  questions,  involving  at  once  the  salva- 
tion of  each  man's  soul,  the  general  good  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  glory  of  our  Maker.  It  declares  that  God  would  have  our 
inquiries  to  be  free,  fair,  thorough,  calm  and  earnest  The  tenor 
of  Scripture  on  this  subject  is  well  expressed  in  such  sentences  as 
these :  ''  Come  now,  let  us  reason  together ;"  "  I  speak  as  unto  wise 
men,  judge  ye  what  I  say ;"  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good ;"  "  In  understanding  be  ye  men ;"  "  The  truth 
shall  make  you  free  f  "  Be  ye  not  as  the  horse  and  the  mule, 
which  have  no  understanding  :  whose  mouth  must  be  held  in  with 
bit  and  bridle ;"  "  If  thou  be  wise,  thou  ehalt  be  wise  for  thyself;" 
"  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God."  Larger  liberty  of  inquiry  no  man  of  sense 
could  wish  for.  The  sober  legitimate  use  of  all  our  mental  powers 
is  encouraged  in  every  proper  way.  It  is  true  that  the  Bible 
represses  and  forbids  all  those  tempers,  which  are  unfriendly  to 
growth  in  knowledge.  It  says :  "  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his 
own  conceit  ?  There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him."  This 
remark  is  as  applicable  to  a  student  of  nature,  of  law,  or  of  medi- 
cine, as  to  the  student  of  the  Bible.  It  says :  <^  He  that  is  hasty  of 
spirit  exalteth  folly ;"  but  the  truth  here  asserted  is  of  universal 
application.  Rashness  of  mind  is  no  more  contrary  to  religion 
than  to  sound  philosophy.  The  Bible  warns  us  against  "  philos- 
ophy falsely  so  called."  Regard  to  this  warning  gave  to  the  world 
the  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Newton  and  Franklin.  If 
the  Bible  calls  for  profound  reverence  in  contemplating  religious 
truths,  it  is  because  those  things  are  divine  and  awful  in  their 
own  nature.  Levity  of  mind  on  sacred  subjects  is  in  bad  taste, 
and  proves  that  in  such  matters  a  man  wishes  to  be  a  fool.  He 
who  sits  on  the  bench  during  a  trial  for  life,  or  investigates  the 
question  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  the  same  lightness  of  mind, 
with  which  he  may  throw  pebbles  into  a  brook,  or  spend  an  hour 
with  the  friend  of  his  childhood,  is  a  bad  man,  and  every  one,  who 
is  not  bad,  will  say  so.  But  the  modesty,  the  caution,  the  candor, 
and  the  reverence,  called  for  in  such  an  inquiry,  do  not  impair  our 
freedom.  They  are  the  surest  pledges,  and  the  highest  guaranties 
of  its  perfection. 

It  has  been  shown  that  man  is  held  responsible  for  his  belief  in 
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temporal  aflaira ;  why  should  he  be  irresponsible  where  everlasting 
ihings  are  at  stake  ?    If  in  any  case  I  am  bound  to  receive  the 
testimony  of  an  intelligent,  honest  man,  ought  I  not,  in  every  case, 
to  receive  the  testimony  of  God  7    If  erroneous  belief  in  the  affairs 
of  this  life  is  mischievous  and  often  fatal,  who  can  show  that  it 
will  not  be  equally  or  more  so  in  the  business  of  the  life  to  come? 
If  the  well-being  of  man  on  earth  requires  him  to  believe  the  fixed 
laws  of  God's  natural  government,  may  it  not  be  even  more  im- 
portant that  he  should  believe  the  fixed  laws  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment ?    A  man  heard  that  the  legislature  of  his  State  had  abol- 
ished capital  punishment.    He  committed  murder,  and  under  the 
gallows  said  he  would  not  have  shed  innocent  blood,  if  at  the  time 
he  had  believed  the  penalty  was  death.     His  erroneous  belief  on 
this  one  point  made  him  an  actual  murderer.    May  it  not  be  as 
mischievous  for  a  man  to  disbelieve  God,  when  he  says,  "  The  soul 
that  sinneth  it  shall  die  ?"    If  man,  who  is  always  fallible  and 
often  fallacious,  must  nevertheless  in  some  things  be  believed,  how 
much  more  roust  we  believe  the  true  and  infallible  God?    If 
man's  word  is  ever  reliable,  God's  is  always  unimpeachable.     He 
commits  no  mistakes,  and  is  never  deceived.     '-  God  is  light,  and 
in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all ;"  "  His  understanding  is  infinite ;" 
"Known  unto  Grod  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  ;"  "  Nei- 
ther is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  but  all 
things  are  naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  him,  with  whom  we 
have  to  do;"  "He  understandeth  the  thoughts  afar  off;"   "He 
searcheth  the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins  ;"  He  is  omnipresent  and 
omniscient ;  he  knows  all  causes  and  all  effects ;  he  is  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  propositions,  that  constitute  universal  truth ;  he 
knows  what  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come,  as  well  as  what  might 
have  been,  might  now  be,  or  might  hereafter  be  on  any  conceiv- 
able supposition.    He  who  denies  these  things  must  be  sent  to 
school  to  learn  Natural  Theology.     Some  of  the  heathen  believed 
as  much  of  God.    Such  a  witness  as  God  is  infinitely  fit  and 
competent  to  testify.    If  he  speak  of  what  shall  be,  he  has  infinite 
power  and  wisdom  to  bring  it  to  pass.     Failure  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    "  To  God  all  things  are  possible."     Nothing  is  too  hard  for 
him.    He  cannot  be  defeated.    His  veracity  cannot  fail.    False 
testimony  is  unspeakably  abhorrent  to  the  infinite  rectitude  of  his 
nature.     He  is  a  God  of  truth.     Even  "  if  we  believe  him  not,  yet 
he  abideth  faithful,  and  cannot  deny  himself."    Natural  religion 
teaches  that  he  is  infinitely  removed  from  insincerity  and  de^ep- 
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tioo.  Despite  all  his  grossness  of  character,  Balaam  proclaimed 
that  ^God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie."  This  truth  is  never 
to  be  yielded*  Sound  reason  unites  with  revelation  in  saying, 
^  Let  God  be  true  and  every  man  a  liar."  It  is  less  foolish  and 
leas  criminal  to  suspect  the  truth  of  all  men,  than  to  question  the 
veracity  of  God.  '^  It  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie."  If  then  we  • 
receive  the  testimony  of  men,  who  often  deceive  and  are  deceived, 
is  it  not  much  wiser  to  receive  the  testimony  of  God  ?  Could 
reasoning  be  fairer  ? 

Nor  is  there  any  reasonable  presumption  against  God's  making 
known  his  will  on  the  highest  themes  that  deserve  human  thought 
Re  instructs  mankind  by  his  works  of  creation  and  providence 
concerning  things  of  comparatively  slight  importance.  He  teaches 
the  husbandman  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  he  instructs  the 
mariner  when  to  furl  and  when  to  unfuri  his  sails,  he  gives  men 
skill  in  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  he  gives  sagacity  to 
statesmen  and  by  them  stability  to  governments.  Those,  who 
obey  the  lessons  he  gives  in  nature  and  providence,  are  so  far  wise, 
prosperous  and  happy.  Is  it  worthy  of  God  to  give  us  such  ample 
and  safe  lessons  concerning  the  body,  health,  riches,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  and  say  nothing  of  the  soul,  of  the  riches  that 
endure  to  eternal  life,  and  of  that  boundless  existence,  which  all 
but  brutish  men  believe  to  be  before  them  ?  God  is  benevolent  and 
knows  more  than  man.  It  would  therefore  be  worthy  of  his 
boundless  goodness  to  teach  us.  He  is  our  Creator  and  Law- 
giver. It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  he  will  make  known  to 
us  his  will.  There  is  nothing  taught  us  by  Natural  Religion, 
which  makes  it  probable  that  God  cannot  or  will  not  reveal  to  us 
more  than  he  teaches  us  in  his  works.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  a  priori  argument  of  any  weight  against  God's  revealing  to  ub 
bis  whole  will  for  our  salvation.  Now  if  God  has  spoken  to  us 
in  the  Bible,  it  is  our  duty  to  honor  him  by  believing  what  he  says. 
'^  He  that  hath  received  his  testimony  hath  set  to  his  seal  that  Grod 
is  true."  He  has  done  a  very  reasonable  and  proper  thing.  He 
has  confided  in  his  Maker's  word.  On  the  other  hand,  '^  he  that 
believeth  not  God  hath  made  him  a  liar."  No  inference  could  be 
more  logical.  He,  that  believes  not  man,  charges  him  with  speak- 
ing what  he  did  not  know  to  be  truth,  or  with  uttering  what  he 
knew  to  be  false.  Not  to  believe  God  is  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to 
destroy  confidence  in  his  moral  character,  and  to  bring  his  name 
into  contempt  among  his  creatures.    Every  virtuous  man  feels 
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exquisite  pain,  when  his  veracity  is  questioned.  No  public  person^ 
as  a  judge,  or  governor,  will  brook  the  insult  offered  by  giving  him 
the  lie,  if  be  has  power  to  redress  it.  God  is  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth.  He  is  the  Governor  among  the  nations.  The  harmony 
and  happiness  of  the  Universe  depends  upon  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held.  To  make  him  a  liar  is  to  offer  him  the  highest  kind 
of  insult,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  mischievous  disaffection  among 
his  creatures.  Confidence  in  God's  veracity  gone,  all  is  gone.  It 
is  therefore  for  the  best  and  highest  reasons  known  to  mortals  that 
man  is  held  accountable  for  his  belief  in  the  testimony  of  God. 

If  God  has  in  the  Gospel  spoken  to  man,  and  man  receives  not 
His  testimony,  then  by  such  unbelief  be  impeaches  the  Divine 
wisdom  in  the  whole  plan  of  salvation.  To  reject  any  measure 
proposed  for  our  good,  is  to  declare  it  unnecessary,  or  unsuited  to 
the  end  proposed.  In  either  case,  it  is  an  impeachment  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  author  of  the  plan.  So,  also,  to  reject  God's  word 
is  to  deny  His  ability  to  make  good  what  He  has  promised  or 
threatened.  Unbelief  makes  the  great  First  Cause  inferior  to 
second  causes,  and  subjects  the  universal  Lawgiver  to  the  pow*er 
of  feeble  creatures.  It  also  impeaches  the  Divine  kindness  in 
marking  a  revelation.  If  the  Gospel  be  from  heaven,  its  overtures 
of  reconciliation  are  the  strongest  proofs  of  amazing  love.  But 
unbelief  pronounces  God  a  hard  master,  even  in  requiring  the 
acceptance  of  proffered  grace. 

If  the  Bible  be  God's  word,  every  candid  man  must  admit  that 
tie  Divine  testimony  contained  in  it  is  full  and  clear  on  the  most 
jmportant  subjects.  It  abundantly  teaches  that  man  is  by  nature 
^nd  practice  a  sinner,  that  he  is  alienated  from  the  life  of  God 
through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  him,  that  he  is  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  that  he  is  in  love  with  sin  and  at  enmity  with  God,  that 
he  is  condemned  by  a  law  that  is  holy,  just,  and  good,  both  in  its 
precepts  and  in  its  penalty,  that  he  is  without  strength,  without 
righteousness,  without  hope,  aii4  without  God  in  the  world.  If 
these  things  be  so,  it  is  kindness  in  God  to  testify  them  to  us, 
especially  as  they  are  accompanied  by  offers  of  grace,  mercy,  and 
peace.  Illumination,  renewal  of  heart,  pardon  of  sin,  acceptance 
with  God,  strength  to  resist  temptation,  and  victory  over  sin  and 
death,  are  everywhere  proffered  in  Scripture.  Nor  is  the  method 
of  a  sinner's  recovery  to  the  favor  and  enjoyment  of  God  concealed, 
or  obscurely  handled  in  the  Bible.  Jesus  Christ,  the  sole  and 
sufficient  cause  of  salvation  to  sinners,  is  clearly  revealed.     "  The 
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testhnony  of  Jesus  b  the  spirit  of  prophecy."  "  To  him  give  all 
the  prophets  witness,  that  through  his  name  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins."  God  has  spoken  of  him 
^by  the  mouth  of  all  the  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began." 
"  Yea,  all  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and  all  that  follow  after,  as 
many  as  have  spoken,  have  foretold  these  days"  of  Messiah.  In 
the  New  Testament,  Christ  is  all  in  all,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last.  The  Scriptures  say  that  he  was  '*  equal 
with  God,"  that  "  he  was  God,"  that  he  was  "  the  Son  of  God  with 
power,"  "the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,"  "the  Lord  from 
heaven."  They  call  him  Messiah,  Christ,  the  Anointed  of  God, 
Jesus,  or  Saviour,  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the 
Surety  of  the  Covenant,  the  Redeemer,  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King  of  his  people,  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  He  is  the  true  ark 
of  safety,  in  which  all  who  are  sheltered  shall  be  borne  to  the 
eternal  mountain  of  God,  when  the  deluge  of  Divine  wrath  shall 
drown  the  ungodly  world.  The  testimony  of  God  concerning  his 
Son,  as  the  author  of  eternal  redemption,  is  given  in  many  forms 
and  with  great  earnestness,  is  peculiarly  full  and  clear,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  and  by  many  unmbtaka* 
ble  tokens.  The  Bible  claims  that  God  long  bore  "  witness  with 
signs  and  wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  according  to  his  own  will."  Before  the  eyes  of  successive 
generations  for  thousands  of  years  its  professed  predictions  have 
been  in  a  course  of  apparent  fulfilment.  Every  generation  also 
witnesses  very  remarkable  transformations  of  character  from  vice 
to  virtue,  from  evil  to  good,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  power  of 
God's  testimony  concerning  his  Son.  Under  the  energy  of  Bible 
truth,  order,  reason,  law,  civilization,  benevolence,  piety,  patience, 
humility,  public  spirit,  all  that  can  bless  society  and  honor  God, 
reascend  their  thrones,  and  sway  their  sceptres  over  men  If  these 
things  be  so,  I  appeal  to  you  whether  there  be  not  good  reason 
and  just  cause  for  God's  holding  that  man  guilty,  who  rejects  the 
Divine  testimony  ?  Is  not  man  justly  held  accountable  for  bis 
belief? 

Some,  indeed,  object  to  the  threatenings  of  Scripture  against 
unbelievers,  and  say  that  they  do  not  like  to  be  frightened  out  of 
their  unbelief.  But  may  there  not  be  as  good  reasons  in  a  moral 
government  for  threatenings  as  for  promises,  for  announcing 
penalties  as  precepts?    The  penal  clause  of  every  statute  is  a 
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threateniDg  to  wrong-doers.  Ought  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth to  turn  felons,  because  the  State,  through  the  Legislature, 
has  threatened  to  punish  perjury,  burglary,  arson,  and  murder? 
Are  not  some  men  more  influenced  by  the  fear  of  evil  than  by  the 
hope  of  good  ?  In  times  of  great  temptation,  may  not  the  best  of 
men  find  their  virtue  in  some  measure  fortified  by  fear  of  the 
penal  consequences  of  evil  deeds  ?  The  threatenings  of  Scripture 
are  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  kind  and  timely  declarations  of  the 
unimpasstoned  but  inflexible  purpose  of  God  to  maintain  his 
rights  and  authority  at  all  hazards.  The  Bible  is  a  code  of  laws, 
and  God  is  a  moral  governor.  Laws  without  penalties  are  mere 
advice,  and  laws  without  known  penalties  are  among  men  always 
objected  to.  Besides,  if  we  understood  the  connection  between 
causes  and  effects  in  the  moral  world  as  well  as  in  the  natural, 
we  might  see  that  all  the  misery  of  which  the  wicked  are  fore- 
warned, is  the  necessary  and  invariable  fruit  of  sinful  conduct 
here.  As  refusing  food  cannot  but  produce  the  death  of  the  body, 
so  refusing  to  receive  Christ  Jesus,  the  true  bread  that  came  from 
heaven,  may  as  necessarily  produce  the  death  of  the  soul.  The 
threatenings  of  Scripture,  if  true,  are  as  really  benevolent  as  its 
promises.  Th^r  place  on  the  sacred  page  may  heighten  the 
gratitude  of  those  who,  by  making  peace  with  God,  have  escaped 
the  wrath  to  come.  They  are  also  useful  in  awakening  the  zeal 
and  compassion  of  those  who  preach  the  Gospel,  when  they  see 
men  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  holy  and  just  God.  If  the 
consequences  of  a  wicked  life  were  not  clearly  stated  in  a  revela- 
tion, would  not  those  who  die  in  sin  forever  find  fault  with  a 
government,  that  had  observed  a  profound  silence  on  so  momen- 
tous a  matter  7  Thus  the  objection  appears  to  have  no  force.  To 
urge  it,  is  but  to  cavil. 

A  modem  writer  assigns  as  a  reason  why  man  should  not  be 
regarded  as  accountable  for  his  belief,  that  the  opposite  doctrine 
leads  to  persecution.  If  man  were  responsible  to  his  fellow-man 
for  his  religious  belief,  then,  indeed,  those  monsters  of  iniquity 
who  have  gloated  over  the  agonies,  screams,  and  mangled  limbs 
of  their  victhns,  might  plead  in  their  justification  the  doctrine 
maintained  in  this  lecture.  But  the  Scriptures  teach  that  God 
alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience.  "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another  man's  servant  1  To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  fall- 
eth,"  i«i  the  terrible  rebuke  of  Scripture  to  all  whp  invade  the 
Divine  prerogative,  and  undertake  to  punish  men  in  matters  in 
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which  Jehoyah  has  said, ''  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saiih 
the  Lord."  The  pains  and  penalties  due  to  misbelief  or  disbelief 
of  God's  testimony,  and  to  all  other  offences  of  the  same  class,  can 
be  fitly  judged  of  and  condignly  inflicted  by  none  but  God  himself. 
A  more  daring  outrage  cannot  be  perpetrated  by  any  creature  than 
to  rush  into  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  and  deal  out  blows  of  ven- 
geance for  offences,  the  punishment  of  which  the  Almighty  has 
reserved  exclusively  to  himself.  In  civil  and  social  affairs  men 
may  make  us  feel  their  just  displeasure  for  our  wrong  belief 
and  course  of  action  under  it ;  but  in  religious  affairs  an  attempt 
to  punish  us  by  the  laws  and  courts  of  man,  deserves  the  execra- 
tion of  men,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  receive  the  reprobation  of  God. 
This  objection,  therefore,  vanishes  away. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  argument  designed  as  an  introduction 
to  this  series  of  Lectures.  Its  object  is  to  show  that  man  may 
reasonably  be  required  to  believe  sufficient  evidence.  What  evi- 
dence is  sufficient  to  oblige  us  to  believe  the  Bible  to  be  God's 
word,  I  sball  not  state.  For  purposes  of  illustration  and  argument, 
I  have  hinted  at  portions  of  it.  I  have  also  freely  quoted  the 
Scriptures,  where  it  seemed  important  to  educe  their  principles,  or 
where  they  teach  truths  assented  to  by  all  wise  and  good  men. 
But  I  have  purposely  avoided  arguing  any  of  the  several  kinds  of 
evidence  by  which  Christians  suppose  the  Bible  to  be  proven  to  be 
a  revelation  from  God.  In  due  time,  each  leading  point  will  be 
discussed  by  those  whom  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear. 
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Archdeacon  Palet,  in  his  ^^Yiew  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,"  says,  '^  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  prove  that  mankind 
stood  in  need  of  a  revelation,  because  I  have  met  with  no  serious 
person,  who  thinks  that  even  under  the  Christian  revelation,  we 
have  too  much  light,  or  any  degree  of  assurance  which  is  super- 
fluous."* 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  it  should  only  be  our  aim, 
to  establish,  from  this  conceded  necessity,  the  probabilities,  or  the 
certainty  that  a  revelation  had  actually  been  given  to  mankind. 
But  if  no  "  serious  person"  will  assert,  that  man  possesses  more 
light  than  he  needs,  yet  it  is  notorious,  that  many  do  deny  the 
necessity  for  any  supernatural  divine  communication.  Even 
these,  it  is  true,  acknowledge  a  revelation  of  some  sort,  and 
dignify  by  that  name,  their  boasted  discoveries  of  truth,  from  the 
works  of  God  interpreted  by  the  human  reason.  This  miscalled 
revelation  they  hold  to  be  sufficient,  and  on  that  ground,  reject 
any  other  as  unnecessary,  and  therefore  improbable.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  by  demonstrating  the  insufficiency  of  their  uncertain 
and  erratic  guide,  prove  the  necessity  of  a  supernatural  divine 
communication,  and  thence,  legitimately  argue  its  probability,  if 
not  its  certainty.  The  discussion  of  the  former  part  of  this  argu- 
n>ent,  might  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  the  distinguished  Author 
whom  we  have  quoted.  Its  omission,  however,  did  not  need  to 
be  justified  by  an  assumption  so  unwarranted. 

But  the  argument  which  Paley  pronounces  superfluous,  Chal- 
mers is  disposed  to  reject  as  invalid. 

''  There  are  some,"  he  says,  '^  who  must  be  satisfied  that  a 
revelation  is  necessary  ere  they  will  proceed  to  inquire  whether  it 
is  true.  There  seems  to  be  no  logical  propriety  in  this.  It  pre- 
sumes a  greater  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  policy  of 
the  Divine  administration  than  belongs  to  us."  *  *  *  «  We  know 
vastly  ta)  little  of  that  mysterious  Being  who  suffered  so  many 

*  Paley's  ETidenoes,  p.  1. 
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ages  of  darkness  and  depravity  to  roll  od  ere  that  Christianity 
arose  upon  our  world,  and  still  leaves  the  great  majority  of 
our  race  unvisited  and  unblessed  by  her  illuminations — we  con- 
fess ourselves  too  unequal  to  the  explanation  of  such  phenomena 
as  these,  for  confidently  saying  that  because  man  needed  a 
revelation,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  necessary  inference,  a  revela- 
tion was  in  all  likelihood,  if  not  in  all  certainty,  to  be  looked  for. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  feel  the  strength  of  this  argument,  and 
can  therefore  have  little  or  no  value  for  it."* 

The  argument  which  Dr.  Chalmers  thus  depreciates,  is  con- 
fessedly, one  of  inference,  and  it  may  be  granted,  that  we  know 
too  little  of  God  and  his  government  to  explain  every  phenome- 
non, in  his  dealings  with  men,  or  to  pronounce  with  confidence, 
what  he  would  do  in  certain  given  circumstances.  But  if  in  many 
things,  his  ways  are  unsearchable,  and  his  ^'judgments  a  great 
deep,"  must  we  thence  conclude,  that  nothing  can  be  argued 
a  priori  from  his  attributes — no  inferences  can  be  confidently 
drawn  from  what  He  is?  Arc  our  notions  of  wisdom,  goodness 
and  justice,  so  inapplicable  to  Jehovah,  that  we  cannot  certainly 
expect  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end :  a  benevolent  regard 
to  the  condition  and  wants  of  his  creatures,  and  all  necessary 
arrangements  whereby  transgressors  shall  be  made,  ultimately,  to 
feel  and  acknowledge  the  equity  of  his  government?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  arguments  thus  derived,  tiiat  by  a 
similar  process  of  reasoning,  we  should  be  able  to  explain,  much 
less  to  anticipate  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Divine  administration. 
From  those  attributes  which  enter  into  our  very  idea  of  a  God, 
we  may  confidently  infer  certain  results,  and  yet  be  unable  to 
conclude  anything  as  to  the  time,  or  the  mode  of  their  accom- 
plishment. It  may  be  perfectly  logical,  to  infer  from  the  character 
of  God,  and  the  wants  of  mankind,  that  a  revelation  would  be 
granted,  and  yet  for  the  extent  of  that  revelation,  the  mode,  and 
the  means  of  its  universal  diflfusion,  we  may  have  no  other  light 
than  that  which  is  derived  from  its  own  teachings.  Tea,  iti  re- 
gard to  these  things,  and  such  as  these,  we  may  be  left  in  the 
dark  even  there,  and  yet  it  shall  militate  nothing  against  the 
just  conviction,  from  the  necessities  of  the  creature,  and  the  known 
attributes  of  the  Creator,  that  a  revelation  of  some  sort,  and  at 
90me  time,  would  result.  We  hold,  that  from  what  may  be 
learned  of  God  by  the  light  of  nature,  together  with  the  demon- 

*  Chalmers*  Evidences,  book  iil  ch.  1. 
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itrated  necessity  to  mankind  of  a  superior  revelation,  this  infer- 
ence is  fair,  is  logical,  and  unavoidable.  Dr.  Chalmers  objects  to 
this,  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  Divine  government,  and  in 
stances  some  mysterious  phenomena,  in  the  actual  bestowment  of 
this  revelation.  That  is  to  say,  because  we  cannot  precisely  de- 
termine, a  priwriy  when  and  how  a  revelation  would  be  given, 
therefore,  we  have  no  right  to  the  primary  inference,  that  it  would 
be  given  at  all.  We  may  not  conclude  in  favor  of  the  general 
truth,  because  the  same  information  will  not  warrant  us,  in  pred- 
icating subordinate,  particular  truths.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
two  supposed  conclusions,  stand  upon  entirely  different  grounds. 
The  one  may  baffle  our  inquiries,  and  be  as  far  beyond  our  reach 
as  the  wisdom  of  God  is  superior  to  that  of  man,  whilst  the  other 
may  lie  entirely  within  the  scope  of  legitimate  speculation,  and  be 
fairly  deducible  from  the  known  attributes  of  Jehovah. 

I  may  justly  conclude,  from  the  character  of  a  parent,  that  he 
will  relieve  the  necessities  of  a  child,  and  yet  with  the  utmost 
knowledge  of  even  human  nature,  I  may  be  unable  to  decide  in 
advance,  how,  or  when,  his  parental  affection  will  be  manifested. 
He  may  have  reasons  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  that  would  vindi- 
cate both  his  wisdom  and  kindness,  in  withholding  for  a  time  the 
necessary  aid ;  or  if  he  have  many  children,  he  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, vary  their  allotments,  and  yet  give  no  ground  to  question  his 
parental  affection,  to  any  one  who  should  be  admitted  into  his 
secret  councils.  Now,  it  is  not  ours  to  inquire  into  those  deep 
things  of  God,  which  govern  his  unequal  dispensations  to  man- 
kind. And  yet,  without  trenching  at  all  upon  this  forbidden 
ground,  assured  of  his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice,  we  may 
infer,  and  safely  infer,  that  Jehovah  would  not  leave  his  erring 
creatures,  wholly  and  forever,  without  some  surer  guide,  and 
higher  revelation,  than  that  which  they  by  searching  can  find  out. 

It  may  be  admitted,  that  this  argument  does  not  carry  with  it 
the  urgency  of  a  demonstration,  and,  to  some  minds,  it  has  not 
the  force  of  many  others,  in  the  extended  and  cumulative  evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  But  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  need- 
lessly given  up,  for  it  amounts  at  least  to  a  presumption,  and  in 
some  of  its  aspects,  as  we  hope  to  show,  it  becomes  a  very  strong 
probability,  which  may  not  be  lightly  set  aside,  by  either  the 
advocates  or  the  rejecters  of  revelation.  It  may,  indeed,  be  but 
one  of  the  outworks,  which  surround  the  citadel  of  truth.  And 
regarded  with  the  eye  of  unbelief,  by  those  who  take  only  distant 
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and  cursory  views,  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  fidth ;  or  oo  the  other 
band,  with  the  feelings  of  security,  common  to  those  who  are 
strongly  fortified  within  :  the  true  position  and  importance  ct  the 
argument  may  be  easily  overlooked.  But  in  a  day  like  this,  when 
the  skeptical  tendencies  of  our  nature  have  the  most  unbounded 
scope  and  license,  and  our  holy  religion  is  menaced,  by  every 
variety  of  stratagem  and  assault ;  it  becomes  us  to  stand  upon  the 
outposts,  and  yield  no  point  to  the  pretensions  or  the  arts  of  unbe- 
lief, until  it  has  been  fairly  proved  to  be  untenable. 

Now  the  argument  which  we  are  to  examine,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  reply  to  the  pretensions  of  unbelief,  claiming  the  sufficiency 
of  the  human  reason,  as  a  guide  to  truth  and  duty,  and  therefore 
rejecting  revelation  as  unnecessary.  In  this  point  of  view,  as  a 
weapon  of  defence,  the  argument,  if  it  can  be  made  out,  is  certainly 
unexceptionable  and  conclusive.  But  it  does  not  stop  here,  nor 
should  we  be  content  witli  disproving  the  boastful  claim,  where- 
with reason  would  justify  her  neglect,  and  rejection  of  inspired 
truth.  If  the  insufficiency  of  her  teachings  can  be  shown,  that 
fact  more  than  meets  her  cavil  against  revelation,  and  becomes  at 
once  a  positive  and  valid  evidence  in  its  favor.  We  have  then 
^  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,^^  and  this,  coupled  with  what  rea- 
son teaches  us  of  God  and  his  government,  constitutes  one,  and 
not  the  least  among  the  probabilities,  that  a  revelation  has  been 
granted.  In  this  its  affirmative  aspect,  the  argument  is  two-fold, 
and  its  different  parts  mutually  strengthen  each  other.  There  is 
first,  the  presumption,  from  the  known  attributes  of  God,  that  he 
would  grant  a  revelation,  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  mankind. 
This,  by  itself,  would  only  warrant  the  expectation  of  some  super- 
natural divine  communication,  and  decides  nothing  as  to  the 
authority  of  any  book  claiming  that  distinction.  But  it  falls  also 
within  the  scope  of  the  general  argument,  to  mark  the  adaptations 
of  Scripture,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  and  this, 
while  it  adds  probability  to  the  foregone  presumption,  carries  with 
it  also,  the  force  of  a  positive  conclusion,  that  the  Bible  is  indeed  a 
revelation  from  God. 

As  to  the  uses  of  this  argument  then,  there  can  be  no  dispute 
about  the  first  named.  If  the  light  of  human  reason  is  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  felt  necessities  of  our  nature,  there  is  an  end,  at  once, 
to  the  grand  assumption  upon  which  all  Deistical  >vriters  proceed. 

That  there  is  force  also  in  the  presumptive  evidence  derived 
from  this  fact  in  favor  of  a  revelation.     We  argue — 
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1.  From  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  most  philosophical  skeptics, 
in  every  age,  to  disprove  it. 

Though  the  language  of  these  men  is  like  that  of  the  builders 
of  Babel,  a  confusion  of  tongues,  yet  their  object  is  the  same :  the 
subversion  of  the  truth,  by  supers^iog  its  necessity,  and  erecting  a 
fabric  of  human  folly,  pride  and  power,  which  shall  reach  unto  the 
heavens.  Let  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  revelation  be  granted,  or 
proved,  and  the  entire  superstructure  of  these  self-styled  philoso- 
phers will  crumble  to  the  earth.  Its  foundation  is  laid  in  the 
assumption,  that  nature  contains  sufficient  notices  of  God,  and  his 
government,  and  sufficiently  discernible  to  the  human  intelligence, 
to  lead  us  on  to  virtue  and  happiness.  In  the  vaunted  fulness 
and  sufficiency  of  this  universal  code,  they  affect  to  find  prima 
facie  evidence,  that  any  other  must  be  the  invention  of  designing 
men,  and  dishonoring  to  the  Almighty.  Some,  therefore,  to  depre* 
ciate  the  disclosures  of  revelation,  exalt  their  own  discoveries. 
Others,  compelled  to  concede  the  narrow  limits  of  human  knowl- 
edge, would  persuade  us  to  rest  satisfied  in  our  ignorance.  And 
others  still,  find  the  goal  of  all  intellectual  achievements  and  the 
end  of  all  inquiry,  in  the  murky  darkness  of  universal  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  These,  contending  that  darkness  is  better  than  light ; 
these,  that  the  glimmer  of  a  few  straggling  stars,  is  all  that  we 
ought  to  desire ;  and  those,  that  the  dim  twilight  of  reason  is 
brighter  than  the  noontide  splendors  of  the  Gospel. 

Now,  whence  this  effort  to  extinguish  the  felt  necessity  of  a 
revelation,  and  to  supersede  its  teachings,  but  from  the  conviction, 
that  this  necessity  acknowledged,  would  carry  with  it,  also,  a  pre* 
sumption  and  probability,  of  a  revelation  actually  given  ?  The 
historical  argument,  indeed,  has  not  been  left  unassailed,  and  not 
a  few  have  been  the  efforts  to  impeach  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  from  their  own  contents.  But  underlying  all  these 
attempts  has  been  the  assumption,  .that  a  revelation  was  unneces* 
sary,  and  therefore  not  to  be  looked  for.  If  the  contrary  can  be 
shown,  as  to  the  premises  of  this  proposition,  the  converse  to 
the  conclusion  must  also  follow,  our  enemies  themselves  being 
judges. 

2.  The  presumption  drawn  from  the  necessities  of  our  condition, 
acquires  additional  force,  from  the  actual  expectation,  based  upon 
these  necessities,  of  the  best  cultivated  minds  of  ancient  heathen* 
ism,  that  a  revelation  would  be  given. 

The  mind  struggling  after  truth  unrevealed,  soon  finds  the  limit 
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of  its  attainment,  and  longs  for  superior  aid.    It  is  when  the  dis- 
coveries of  revelation  are  connected  with  unwelcome  truths,  and 
its  authority  enforces  ungrateful  precepts,  that  a  human  philoso- 
phy seeks  some  pretext  to  discard  it.    Then,  often  availing  her- 
self of  so  much  of  its  light  as  shall  serve  to  define  her  own  vague 
impressions,  she  vaunts  her  ability,  in  discovering  the  rudiments  of 
religion,  and  elaborating  these,  into  an  attenuated  system  of  mo- 
rality, she  arrogantly  propounds  it,  as  the  perfection  of  wisdom. 
It  was  not  among  those  who  were  left  only  to  its  guidance,  that 
the  sufficiency  of  the  human  reason  was  asserted.     It  was  not  tiO 
called  to  grapple  with  the  claims  of  the  Bible,  as  an  inspired  book, 
that  men  learned  to  deny  the  necessity  of  a  Bible.    So  far  as  there 
is  any  speculation  upon  the  subject,  man's  need  of  supernatural 
guidance  is  felt,  where  it  is  not  enjoyed,  and  the  religions  of  hea-* 
thenism,  universally,  contain  the  formal  confession  of  this  need. 
The  only  vitality  which  they  have,  and  which  for  so  long  has  ani- 
mated the  enormous  mass  of  their  monstrous  errors,  is  the  per- 
verted truth  of  God  in  communication  with  man.    It  is  because 
the  mind  yields  to  this  truth,  with  almost  instinctive  readiness, 
that  the  mystic  leaves  of  the  Sibyl,  and  the  vague  responses  of  the 
raving  Pythoness,  obtained  any  credit  in  the  world.     We  may 
wonder  at  the  credulity  of  even  a  classic  age,  which  could  be  de- 
cided, upon   the  most  momentous  undertakings,  by  the  casual 
flight  of  a  bird  ;  the  relative  position  of  the  stars  ;  or  the  yet  more 
indeterminate  auguries  derived  from  the  entrails  of  a  beast.     Bui 
the  foundation  for  a  belief  so  absurd,  is  laid  deep  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature.     These  were  but  the  erratic  goings  forth  of  the 
mind,  after  a  supernatural  guidance,  from  the  impressed  convic- 
tion that  man  needed,  and  might  expect,  the  direction  of  Heaven. 
The  sagacity  of  civil  rulers  enabled  them  to  practise  upon  this 
impression,  and  invest  their  enactments  with  the  sanction  of  Divine 
authority.    Much  more  have  the  founders  of  false  religions  always 
claimed  for  their  teachings  a  direct  revelation,  and  found  the 
claim  easily  admitted.    If  a  few  gifted  minds,  in  an  age  bordering 
upon  ''  the  fulness  of  the  times,"  were  able  to  discover,  and  to  dia-' 
card  this  empty  pretence,  it  was  not  without  a  confession  of  the 
actual  and  apparent  necessity  upon  which  it  was  based  ;  it  was 
not  without  the  expression  of  a  hope,  more  prophetic  than  the  ora- 
cles, that  that  necessity  would,  at  some  time,  be  met.    In  the  mon- 
uments of  the  brightest  minds  of  antiquity,  there  are  found  several 
passages,  containing,  at  once,  the  confession  of  their  ignorance. 
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ind  the  felt  necessity  of  a  Divine  interposition.  "  The  trutli  is/' 
lays  Plato,  "to  determine  or  establish  anything  certain  about 
.hese  matters,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  doubts  and  disputations,  is 
,he  work  of  God  only."  Again,  in  his  apology  for  Socrates,  he 
>uts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  sage,  "  You  may  pass  the 
emainder  of  your  days  in  sleep,  or  despair  of  finding  out  a  suffi- 
»ent  expedient  for  this  purpose  (the  reformation  of  manners) ;  if 
jrod,  in  his  providence,  do  not  send  you  some  other  instruction.'' 
But  the  most  remarkable  passage,  is  in  the  well-known  dialogue 
)etween  Socrates  and  Alcibiades,  on  i\\e  duties  of  religious  wor- 
ship. Alcibiades  is  going  to  the  temple  to  pray,  Socrates  meets 
lim,  and  dissuades  him,  because  of  his  inability  to  manage  the 
luty  aright.  "  To  me,"  he  says,  "  it  seems  best  to  be  quiet ;  it  is 
lecessary  to  wait  till  you  learn  how  you  ought  to  behave  towards 
be  gods,  and  towards  men."  "  And  when,  O  Socrates  !  shall  that 
iroe  be,  and  who  will  instruct  me,"  says  the  wondering  disciple, 
'for  gladly  would  I  see  this  man,  who  he  is?"  "He  is  one,"re- 
ilies  Socrates,  "  who  cares  for  you ;  but,  as  Homer  represents 
finerva  taking  away  the  darkness  from  the  eyes  of  Diomedes, 
hat  he  might  distinguish  a  god  from  a  man,  so  it  is  necessary  that 
le  should  first  take  away  the  darkness  from  your  mind,  and  then 
»ring  near  those  things,  by  which  you  shall  know  good  and  evil." 
'  Let  him  take  away,"  rejoins  Alcibiades,  "  if  he  will,  the  darkness, 
»r  any  other  thing,  for  I  am  prepared  to  decline  none  of  those 
hiqgs,  which  are  commanded  by  him,  whoever  this  man  is,  if  I 
hall  be  made  better."  Such  were  the  utterances  of  nature's 
Dngings,  for  that  revelation  which  has  since  been  given  to  the 
irorld. 

3.  In  favor  of  the  presumptive  argument,  for  which  we  contend^ 
re  remark  again,  that  the  expectation  thus  expressed,  is  justly 
>unded  upon  the  known  attributes  of  God. 

Let  it  be  observed  here,  however,  that  the  idea  of  obligation  on 
lie  part  of  God,  to  bestow  the  desired  boon  upon  mankind,  is 
itierly  excluded  by  the  origin  and  nature  of  that  necessity  under 
rbich  they  labor.  The  revelation,  of  whatever  kind  it  was,  given 
>  man  at  his  creation,  though  measured  by  his  wants,  was  not 
ranted  as  his  right.  No  sqch  claim  can  be  based  upon  the  mere 
elation  of  creatures  to  their  Creator :  much  less  can  it  be  made 
ut,  in  favor  of  those,  who  originally  endowed,  have  "  become  vain 
I  their  imaginations,"  and  whose  "  foolish  hearts"  are  thereby 
darkened." 
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Nevertheless,  there  may  be  a  well-founded  expectation  of  a  de- 
sired good,  where  there  is  no  valid  claim  to  its  enjoyment.  Such 
an  expectation  will  be  more  general  or  defined,  according  to  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge.  If  derived  from  obscure  analogies  it  is 
indefinite  and  vague,  and  therefore  only  partially  fulfilled  by  the 
event,  yet  the  event  which  disappoints  it  in  part,  may  at  the  same 
time  justify  the  reasoning  upon  which  it  was  built.  I  may  know 
enough  of  God  and  his  government  to  infer  the  probability  of  a 
revelation,  and  yet  the  very  analogies  from  which  I  reason,  will 
themselves  teach  me,  that  I  do  not  know  enough  to  anticipate  be- 
forehand, the  extent  or  mode  of  that  revelation.  If,  then,  passing 
beyond  the  only  conclusion  which  my  information  will  warrant,  I 
go  about  to  form  a  definite  conception  of  my  own,  as  to  the  Aotr, 
or  the  when,  of  this  supposed  revelation,  the  event  may  entirely 
disappoint  all  such  expectations,  and  yet  by  fulfilling,  justify,  the 
primary  inference. 

It  is  by  these  considerations,  that  we  vindicate  our  argument 
from  the  objection,  that  God  has  not  given  to  all  men  a  revelation, 
though  all  men  are  under  a  like  necessity.  If  a  revelation  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  condition  of  men,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  universal 
revelation  ought  to  be  inferred,  since  all  men  are  in  this  respect  in 
the  same  condition.  But  as  all  have  not  been  blessed  with  the 
light  of  the  truth,  the  fact  is,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  the  infer- 
ence. Now,  if  the  argument  necessarily  implied,  that  man's  neces- 
sities constituted  a  claim  upon  his  Maker;  or  if  it  professed  to 
proceed  upon  so  clear  a  knowledge  of  Jehovah's  purpose,  as  to  de- 
termine beforehand,  the  extent  and  mode  of  any  Divine  commu- 
nication, this  objection  would  be  fatal.  But  as  man  has  no  claim 
of  right,  and  can  expect  the  desired  boon  only  as  the  bestowment 
of  grace,  he  cannot  know  beforehand,  that  God  will  make  no  dis- 
tinctions in  its  bestowment.  He  cannot  anticipate  the  degree,  or 
any  one  circumstance  in  the  manner  of  imparting  the  supposed 
revelation.  Such  detailed  and  definite  expectations  are  not  war- 
ranted by  his  information.  Their  being  disappointed  by  the  eveot, 
therefore,  can  in  no  way  impair  the  force  of  an  inference,  justly 
derived  from  ascertained  premises.  To  say  that  there  are  consid- 
erations which  warrant  the  expectation  of  a  Divine  revelation,  is 
one  thing :  but  to  say  furthermore,  that  such  a  revelation  if  given, 
will  be  universal,  is  a  very  diflferent  assertion,  and  one  which  would 
require  a  very  different  set  of  analogies  to  prove  it. 

Assuming  then,  the  necessity  of  our  condition,  we  argue,  that 
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the  expectatioa  of  a  Divine  revelation  is  justly  founded  upon  what 
may  be  known  of  God  and  his  government. 

In  the  exercise  of  those  attributes  which  are  deemed  essential  to 
every  reasonable  conception  of  God,  he  has  created  man  with  a 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature.     With  varied  dispensa- 
tions towards  races,  and  ages,  and  individuals,  we  yet  find  that  he 
has  made  ample  provision  for  man's  physical  and  intellectual 
wants.     The  earth,  though  bearing  the  marks  of  changes,  un- 
friendly to  its  products  and  its  clime,  and  in  some  of  its  wide- 
spread regions  yielding  a  precarious,  and  in  some  a  scanty,  and 
in  all  a  seemingly  reluctant  support  to  her  teeming  populations,  is 
yet,  by  evident  design,  adapted  to  man's  physical  constitution. 
The  very  difficulties  of  its  climate  and  soil,  requiring  skill  and 
labor  to  overcome  them,  as  they  stimulate  to  exertion,  furnish 
also  ^'  verge  and  scope"  for  the  exercise  of  his  intelligence.     If 
gifted  with  faculties  seeking  a  wider  range  than  the  daily  supply 
of  his  necessary  wants,  he  is  surrounded  also  with  objects  appeal- 
ing to  his  curiosity  and  inviting  his  research:  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  of  wonders  which  ages  would  be  too  short  to  explore, 
and  himself  the  greatest  wonder  of  them-all.     If,  with  still  more 
adventurous  thought,  he  would  rise  from  the  actual  to  the  prob- 
able, and  from  a  real  to  an  imagined  existence,  his  discursive 
fancy  may  weave  into  unnumbered  combinations  the  elements  of 
being,  or  a  bold  speculation  may  busy  itself  in  conjecturing  or 
discovering  the  reasons  of  things.     By  the  wise  arrangements  of 
the  Creator,  there  is  then  abundant  employ  and  a  rich  reward  to 
the  utmost  stretch  of  his  intellectual  powers.    But  man  has  no 
less  certainly  a  moral,  than  he  has  a  physical  and  intellectual 
nature.     There  is  that  within  him  which  recognizes  the  distinc- 
tion of  right  and  wrong,  and  gives  no  unequivocal  notice  of  his 
accountability.     Yea,  he  has  a  religious  nature ;  a  sense  of  the 
Divine  existence,  if  you  will,  which,  not  until  be  has  reasoned 
himself  into  metaphysical  madness,  or  besotted  his  soul  by  long 
habits  of  sensuality,  will  permit  him  to  say  in  his  heart  "  there  is 
no  God,''  or  leave  him  wholly  insensible  to  the  obligation  of  hit 
worship. 

Might  we  not  then  expect,  from  the  analogy  of  his  dealings  in 
other  things,  that  God  would  make  provision  also  for  this  part  of 
man's  nature  ?  And  might  we  not  expect  it  the  more,  by  as 
much  as  this  is  the  highest  and  most  distinguishing  element  of 
bis  complex  being  ?    Is  it  conceivable,  that  whilst  caring  for  all 
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hk  sobordioate  waou,  as  he  iHaoifeslly  has,  God  should  leave 
him  unprovided  in  this  the  inosl  essential  want  of  his  nature: 
that  he  should  leave  him  with  the  consciousness  of  obligation  and 
accountability,  and  yet  uninstructed  in  the  relation  which  he 
siiatains  to  his  Maker,  and  the  paramount  duties  growing  out  of 
tliat  relation  1 

It  i:i  a  monstrous  supposition,  which  sober  Deism  itself  would 
reject,  with  indignant  scorn.  And  yet  on  the  assumption  that  man 
needs  a  revelation,  by  just  so  much  as  this  supposition  is  at  war 
with  right  reason,  and  the  analogies  of  the  divine  government|  by 
•o  much  the  opposite  presumption  gathers  strength  and  force — 
that  a  revelation  would  be  granted.  The  Deist  would,  of  course, 
contend  that  God  [jad  made  ample  provision  for  man's  moral 
and  religious  nature  without  a  revelation.  But  we  are  arguing 
now  upon  the  assumption  that  he  has  not,  and  we  say,  that  that 
aiwumption  being  granted,  or  the  fuct  being  proved,  even  Deism 
itself  must  admit  that  a  revelation  is  probable. 

Now  ttius  much,  we  have  deemed  it  necessary  ho  say,  towards 
exhibiting  in  advance,  the  nature  and  strength  of  that  presump- 
tive argument,  which  from  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  infers 
a  revelation.  Standing  thus  by  itself,  the  argument,  of  course, 
claims  not  to  have  the  urgency  of  a  demonstration.  But  estab- 
lishing a  probability,  that  probability  may  serve  as  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  induction,  which  binds  us  down  to  a  positive  and  un- 
avoidable conclusion.  We  have  intimated  already,  that  the  in- 
ference of  a  revelation  as  probable  from  its  alleged  necessity,  is 
but  a  part  of  the  general  argument  in  ils  alTirmative  aspect  The 
expectation  of  a  revelation  brings  us  to  the  Book  itself,  and  we 
come  to  the  investigation  of  its  claims,  not  as  if  it  were  an  un- 
looked-for phenomenon,  but  as  to  an  event,  which  from  its  ante- 
cedent probability,  has  already  an  established  title  to  our  credence; 
a  title  which  can  only  be  set  aside  by  being  actually  disproved. 
There  is  here  a  presumptive  claim  which  casts  the  omis  probandi 
upon  the  opposite  party.  Arrived  at  this  presumption,  we  hold 
then  that  the  argument  has  made  progress,  and  the  evidence  of 
revelation  in  any  of  its  departments  gains  force  and  urgency  firom 
this  foregone  probability. 

But  the  probability  thus  derived  especially  leads  us — and  in  the 
attitude  of  expectants,  an  attitude  perfectly  compatible  with  ex- 
emption from  prejudice — to  exatnine  the  claims  of  any  supposed 
revelation,  with  particular  reference  to  those  necessities  on  account 
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of  which  it  was  given.  And  if  we  find  in  the  Bible  an  adaptation 
to  the  felt  wants  of  our  spiritual  nature,  we  are  brought  to  the 
direct  conclusion,  upon  the  principles  of  Deism  itself,  thai  the 
Bible  is  a  revelation  from  God.  For  just  as  we  argue  from  the 
adaptations  of  external  nature,  a  designing  cause,  we  may  also 
argue  from  the  adaptations  of  Scripture  its  supernatural  and 
Divine  origin.  As  conclusively  as  in  the  one  case,  these  adapta- 
tions prove  the  being  of  a  God ;  those,  in  the  other  case,  transcend- 
ing as  they  do,  the  discoveries  of  the  human  intelligence,  prove 
the  Bible  to  be  from  Him.  Thus  much.  Dr.  Chalmers  fully  con- 
cedes, and  in  conceding  it,  shows  that  his  previous  exceptions  can 
only  hold  against  those  defective  representations  of  the  argument, 
which  make  of  the  presumption  a  certainty,  or  suppose  the  reason- 
ing to  stop  short  at  the  inference,  and  passing  over  the  interme- 
diate steps,  to  leap  at  once  from  the  bare  probability  of  a  revela- 
tion, to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible  is  that  revelation.  It  is  only 
with  reference  to  such  a  view  that  we  can  understand  him  as 
saying  that  "  the  argument  is  altogether  premature  if  we  base  it 
upon  the  necessity  alone."  We  may  certainly  base  upon  the 
necessity  the  strong  presumption  which  we  have  considered,  and 
that  presumption  leading  us  to  examine  and  find  the  perfect 
adaptations  of  Scripture  to  our  felt  necessities,  we  may  thus 
"  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  gospel  through  the  medium  of  its 
necessity,"  and  by  " a  pathway"  too,  sufficiently  "solid"  for  even 
the  Herculean  tread  of  a  Chalmers.  "  The  fitness  of  the  Bible,"  be 
says,  "  or  of  the  truths  which  are  in  it,  to  the  necessities  of  the 
human  spirit,  may  as  clearly  evince  the  hand  of  a  designer  in  the 
construction  of  this  volume,  as  the  fitness  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
things  which  are  in  it,  evinces  the  same  hand  in  the  construction 
of  external  nature.  They  are  both  cases  of  adaptation,  and  the 
^  one  is  just  as  good  an  argument  for  a  revealed  as  the  other  is  for 
a  natural  theology." 

If  we  have  occupied  considerable  space  in  exhibiting  the  true 
ground  and  scope  of  our  argument,  it  is  not  more  than  seemed  to 
be  required  by  the  treatment  which  it  has  received.  If  we  hare 
succeeded  in  establishing  its  logical  propriety  and  force,  and 
marking  out  the  track  by  which  it  advances  to  a  just  and  definite 
conclusion,  we  shall  follow,  with  the  greater  interest  and  satisfac- 
tion, the  several  steps  of  its  progress. 

The  main  question  is  now  before  us,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to 
•ubstantiate  what  we  have  hitherto  assumed. 

3 
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THE   NECESSITY   OF   A   REVELATION. 

la  exhibiting  the  proofs  of  this  necessity,  we  shall  have  no 
occasion  to  depreciate  the  powers  of  the  human  reason ;  to  over- 
look its  achievements  in  the  varied  departments  of  knowledge,  or 
to  deprecate  its  most  unfettered  exercise.  There  is  no  such 
antagonism  between  reason  and  revelation,  as  that  the  claims  of 
the  one,  can  only  be  made  good  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It  is 
to  the  reason  that  Christianity  addresses  itself,  as  a  system  claim- 
ing to  be  Divine.  It  is  the  province  of  reason  to  judge  of  its  cre- 
dentials. And  it  is  always  the  faith  of  a  rational  conviction  which 
our  religion  demands.  Reason  has,  then,  an  important  office  to 
perform,  not  only  in  natural  theology,  but  also  in  supernatural 
It  is  her  province,  by  deductions  from  the  works  and  the  wajrs  ct 
God,  to  lead  the  inquirer  on  to  the  vestibule  of  truth.  It  is  hers  to 
enter  with  him  into  the  temple  itself,  and  pointing  out  the  glories 
and  beauties  of  the  inner  sanctuary,  it  is  hers,  together  with  her 
disciple,  to  bow  in  adoring  reverence  at  its  shrine. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  reason  can  teach  us  anything 
concerning  God  and  duty,  but  whether  she  can,  unaided,  teach  us 
everything  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know ; — not  whether 
she  has  any  light,  but  whether  she  has  light  enough,  to  dispel  the 
darkness  which  envelopes  our  condition  and  our  destiny.  Her  in- 
structions may  be  authentic  and  truthful,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  may  be  indefinite  and  incomplete.  Her  light  may  be  light 
from  heaven,  and  yet,  like  the  lightning's  fitful  flash,  or  the  pale 
glimmer  of  the  stars,  it  may  only  reveal  our  danger,  without 
revealing  also  the  way  of  escape. 

Nor  is  it  our  purpose,  in  this  discussion,  to  portray  the  horrors 
of  heathenism,  ancient  or  modern,  and  presenting  the  dark  picture 
of  its  degrading  rites,  disgusting  manners,  and  cruel  mazimsi  to 
bid  you  look  upon  this  as  the  utmost  efibrt  of  the  unaided  reason. 
Your  whole  moral  nature,  revolted  at  the  appalling  spectacle, 
would  recoil  from  the  assertion,  that  this  was  the  last  and  highest 
result  of  reason's  struggle  after  truth.  You  would  say,  and  jnsdy 
say,  that  it  is  not  amid  barbarous  and  savage  tribes  we  are  to  find 
the  measure  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  attainments,  any  more 
than  we  would  look  for  the  perfection  of  our  physical  nature 
among  the  dwarfed,  deformed,  and  crippled  inmates  of  a  lazaretta 
And  yet  the  horrors  of  heathenism  have  their  lesson  upon  this 
stibject ;  a  lesson  which  we  cannot  ignore  or  escape.    They  reveal 
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to  U8,  at  least,  the  depths  of  that  abyss  into  which  erring  humanity 
may  plunge,  if  left  to  its  own  guidsmce.  Moreover,  account  for 
this  monstrous  departure  from  the  principles  of  even  natural 
theologv  as  you  may,  the  tremendous  fact  is  still  before  you,  the 
incontestable  evidence,  that  reason  is  not  universally  an  adequate 
guide.  If  it  could  be  proved  that,  in  any  case,  her  discoveries 
were  commensurate  with  our  wants,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that 
to  millions  of  the  race,  and  for  countless  ages  together,  she  has 
not  served  as  a  guide  to  even  the  rudiments  of  truth ;  she  has 
not  saved  them  from  the  utmost  degradation  of  which  our  nature 
is  capable. 

But  turning  from  savage  to  civilized  society ;  from  the  barbarous 
and  semi-barbarous  to  the  most  enlightened  and  polished  nations 
and  ages  of  antiquity,  the  result  of  our  inquiry  will  be  scarcely  more 
flattering  to  the  pretensions  of  reason  as  a  sole  guide  in  religion. 
There  is  room  to  believe,  and  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
most  eminent  sages  and  philosophers  were  more  indebted  for  any 
just  views  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  the  relations 
and  obligations  of  man,  to  immemorial  tradition,  the  lingering 
light  of  the  original,  or  the  scattered  rays  of  the  Mosaic  revelation, 
than  to  their  own  independent  discoveries.  And  yet,  with  all  this 
extraneous  aid,  how  meagre  and  imperfect  their  systems  at  best ; 
how  inoperative  in  restraining  and  removing  the  idolatry  and 
superstition  of  the  masses.  Upon  the  primary  questions  of  natural 
theology,  their  doctrines  were  obscure,  and  conjectural,  and  con- 
tradictory. Upon  all  that  pertains  to  the  worship  of  God,  tbej 
were  silent,  from  a  confessed  incompetence  to  speak,  or  acquiescent 
in  absurdity,  because  ignorant  of  a  more  excellent  way.  Upon 
questions  vital  to  man's  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter,  the 
great  problems  of  his  origin  and  his  destiny,  they  were  content  with 
the  wildest  dreams  of  poetry,  or  despairing  of  a  satisfactory  solution, 
they  awaited  in  dread  uncertainty  the  disclosures  of  hereafter. 

The  question  of  reason's  competnece  might  fairly  and  safely  be 
rested  upon  her  actual  achievements,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
upon  her  obvious  failures,  in  the  ages  preceding  the  advent  of  the 
Son  of  God.  The  philosophers  of  the  Academy,  the  Porch,  and 
the  Grove,  must  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  as  the  competent  wit- 
nesses and  examples  of  her  power.  They  lived  in  an  age  of  learn- 
ing and  of  leisure ;  they  walked  and  talked  amid  the  noblest 
creations  of  art ;  and  their  lives,  devoted  to  philosophy,  were  spent 
beneath  the  shadow  of  Paraassos^  and  hemde  the  cool  flowing 
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Streams  of  Helicon.  And  yet,  what  is  their  concur,  ent  testimony, 
direct  and  indirect,  but  the  unequivocal  and  unanswerable  eyi- 
dence,  that  '*  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God." 

But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  resyects,  the 
world  has  grown  wiser,  as  it  has  grown  older ;  that  science  has 
made  progress  in  these  latter  days,  and  penetrating  farther  into 
the  arcana  of  nature,  reason  has  been  able  to  strike  out  new 
light  and  discover  new  truths  concerning  God  and  his  govern- 
ment. Not,  therefore,  to  the  sages  of  antiquity,  but  to  modem 
philosophy,  the  appeal  should  be  made.  Be  it  so;  we  have 
nothing  to  object  against  this  transfer  of  the  inquiry,  if  so  the 
inquiry  shall  be  properly  conducted.  But  we  must  put  in  a  caveat 
here,  lest  the  light  of  revelation  should  be  confounded  with  the 
deductions  of  reason. 

It  is  a  notorious  and  instructive  fact  that  the  most  full  and  con- 
clusive systems  of  natural  theology,  extant  in  the  world,  have 
been  constructed  by  Christian  writers.  And  the  reason  is  obvious. 
There  is  an  immense  diiference  between  gathering  up  and  mar- 
shalling the  proofs,  which  go  to  establish  an  ascertained  conclu- 
sion, and  marching  up  by  a  long  line  of  existent  but  scattered  evi- 
dence to  the  same  conclusion,  as  yet  undiscovered.  It  is  just  the  dif- 
ference between  a  demonstration  and  a  discovery — the  one  may  be 
comparatively  easy,  to  those  with  whom  the  other  is  simply  impos- 
sible. To  say  then,  that  in  the  unaided  exercise  of  reason,  human 
philosophy,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  capable  of  constructing  a 
system  of  doctrine  and  morals  which  shall  be  exempt,  by  its  supe- 
rior elevation  and  purity,  from  many  of  the  objections  which  lie 
against  the  various  systems  of  antiquity,  is  to  assert  what  cannot 
be  proved  by  the  simple  production  of  such  a  system.  Philosophy 
has  now  for  nineteen  centuries  lived  and  breathed,  under  the  light 
of  revelation.  And  for  her  now,  to  claim  as  discoveries  of  her  own, 
truths  long  ago  announced,  and  found  that  claim  upon  her  ability 
to  demonstrate  what  has  been  known  for  ages  and  demonstrated 
too,  would  only  be  equalled  in  absurdity,  by  one  who  in  this  day, 
having  sailed  from  Europe  to  America,  should  claim,  on  the  ground 
of  that  exploit,  to  have  discovered  a  continent.  The  question  is 
not,  what  can  be  proved  by  reasoning  to  be  true ;  but  what  in  its 
unaided  exercise  the  reason  can  discover. 

What,  then,  has  modern  philosophy  whereof  to  boast,  over  the 
sages  of  antiquity,  beyond  that,  which  she  owes  to  the  light  of 
revelation  ?    We  are  not  advised  of  any  new  principle  in  morab 
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evolved  by  the  progress  of  physical  science.  If  there  has  been  a 
more  complete  analysis  and  classification  of  our  mental  exercises, 
neither  has  this  changed  the  quality  of  actions,  or  added  a  single 
precept  to  the  code  of  human  obligations.  More  just  and  exalted 
conceptions  of  God  and  his  government  may  now  enter  into  the 
speculations  of  philosophy.  But  we  claim  it  for  revelation  to  have 
originated  those  conceptions,  and  the  claim  can  only  be  disproved 
by  authenticated  examples  of  the  like,  which  cannot  be  traced 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  influence  of  its  teachings. 

There  are  many  truths  to  which  the  mind  readily  assents  as 
soon  as  they  are  proposed,  and  for  the  establishing  of  which  it  can 
easily  gather  up  abundant  and  conclusive  evidence,  but  which  yet 
lie  upon  the  very  borders,  if  not  actually  beyond  the  limit  of  its 
discovery. 

Like  Nebuchadnezzar's  forgotten  dream,  there  may  be  some  lin- 
gering and  indefinite  recollections,  not  enough  to  recall  the  em- 
bodiment or  the  outline  of  the  departed  image,  though  assisted  by 
all  the  arts  of  the  magicians  and  the  wise  men  of  the  world  ;  and 
yet  enough  to  recognize  it  instantly  when  it  is  made  to  stand  out 
in  all  its  proportions  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  and  iron,  by  the 
revelation  of  the  Prophet.  So  there  may  be  lingering  lines  and 
traces  of  the  Divine  character,  written  upon  the  heart,  and  writ- 
ten upon  the  external  creation,  which  by  the  light  of  nature  alone, 
men  cannot  read  for  themselves,  but  which  illumined  by  the  light 
of  revelation  become  at  once  the  legible  and  impressive  records  of 
God  and  his  government.  And  under  the  clear  shining  of  a  sun, 
in  the  heavens,  the  philosophy  of  our  day  may  decipher  these 
records,  and  expatiate  through  all  the  fields  of  natural  theology, 
and  attain  to  some  exalted  conceptions  of  God  and  duty,  the 
while  discarding,  but  not  the  less  indebted  to  that  supernatural 
light,  by  which  all  her  inquiries  have  been  directed  to  a  just  con- 
clusion. But  the  question  of  her  capacity,  is  not  to  be  settled  by 
ascertaining  how  much  of  truth  she  can  demonstrate,  but  how 
much  she  can  discover. 

Now,  to  settle  this  question,  the  only  legitimate  appeal  is  to  ex- 
perience. We  must  judge  of  what  man  can  do,  by  what  he  has 
actually  done ;  and  accurately  to  judge,  it  must  be  by  what  he 
has  done  under  circumstances  which  preclude  the  suspicion  of  aid 
derived  from  that  revelation  which  he  discards.  Under  any 
known  circumstances,  indeed,  his  efforts  must  be  regarded  with 
the  unavoidable  impression  of  a  lingering  tradition,  more  or  less 
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defined,  which  had  its  origin  in  a  higher  source  than  his  own  in- 
telligence. But  subsequent  to  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
dim  remains  of  tradition  have  given  place  to  the  effulgence  of 
Crospel  truth.  And,  under  the  blaze  of  this  truth,  the  whde  field 
of  inquiry  has  been  so  illumined,  that  even  the  skepticism  which 
has  most  wilfully  shut  its  eyes,  and,  mole-like,  has  burrowed  the 
deepest,  has  still  found  its  caverns,  to  some  extent,  lighted  up  by 
its  rays.  Reason  cannot  now,  if  she  would,  construct  a  system 
of  natural  theology,  which  shall  be  the  product  alone  of  her  own 
deductions.  Truly  to  find  out  her  power,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
theologies  of  antiquity,  or  we  must  take  our  estimate  from  the 
abominations  of  that  heathenism  which  has  as  yet  been  unviiiled 
by  the  light  of  revelation. 

But  to  vindicate  our  argument  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  estab- 
lish the  inadequacy  of  reason,  it  is  not  needful  to  press  this  advan- 
tage, or  insist  upon  the  inquiry  taking  either  of  these  directionB. 
Natural  theology,  in  its  highest  development,  is  yet  inadequate  to 
meet  the  obvious  and  felt  wants  of  humanity. 

1.  And  it  is  so,  first,  because  its  teachings  are  so  diverse,  and 
therefore  uncertain,  concerning  even  the  first  principles  of  religion. 
Those  of  its  disciples  who  have  carried  their  speculations  the  fur- 
thest, and  whose  circumstances  have  been  the  most  favorable  for 
the  discovery  of  truth,  are  by  no  means  agreed  in  their  doctrines, 
or  in  the  processes  by  which  the  truth  is  to  be  reached.  To  a 
great  extent,  the  history  of  modern  philosophy  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  motion  without  progress ;  conflicts  and  victories  without 
conquests ;  deductions  and  dogmas  without  discoveries ;  the  rise^ 
prevalence,  and  decadence  of  systems,  without  satisfaction,  cer- 
tainty, or  safety  to  the  inquirer.  From  the  ample  and  diversified 
page  of  nature  without,  and  the  irregular  actings  and  agitations 
of  the  spirit  within,  as  the  data  of  their  investigations,  each  one 
has  had  his  interpretation,  his  theory,  his  dream,  until,  in  the  end- 
less jargon  of  the  schools,  the  mind  bewildered,  has  accepted 
words  for  wisdom,  sound  for  sense,  and  the  latest  as  the  greatest 
and  the  best  exposition  of  truth. 

(1.)  Take,  for  example,  the  teachings  of  philosophy  concerning 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  from  the  polytheism  of 
Greece,  to  the  pantheism  of  Germany,  where  did  ever  her  deduc- 
tions meet  and  centre  in  a  Divinity, 

"  A  God  full  orbed. 
Id  tiie  whole  round  of  rays  complete," 
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vonhy  the  worship  of  an  iogenaous  mind,  and  meeting  all  its 
tspirations  and  desires?  The  light  of  nature,  to  those  who  have 
Ulowed  it  only,  has  not  always  brought  the  conviction  of  that 
ordinal  truth,  the  existence  of  a  God.  Thus,  one  disciple  of 
eason  would  solve  bis  doubts  by  a  silly  experiment,  and  he 
itaked  his  faith  in  this  article  upon  the  issue  of  throwing  a 
itone  at  a  tree,  whether  he  should  hit  it  or  not.  And  another,  a 
x>et,  not  unknown  to  fame,  amid  the  inspirations  of  Alpine 
icenery,  deliberately  writes  himself  an  atheist.  But,  convinced 
hat  Ood  is,  there  remains  still  the  question,  <<  What  is  God  T" 
Lnd  philosophy,  not  in  all  her  disciples  exhibiting  the  modesty  of 
L  Thales,  has  yet  exhibited  her  incompetence  to  reply,  in  every 
ittempted  answer  to  that  question.  Surveying  the  vast,  compli* 
lated,  and  yet  admirably  adjusted  and  harmonious  mechanism  of 
he  universe,  she  returns  from  her  research  to  tell  us  of  a  mechani* 
a1  God  :  the  artificer  of  worlds  and  systems ;  known  to  his  crea- 
ures  only  by  the  evidence  of  skill  and  contrivance,  in  every 
organization  of  matter.  Turning,  then,  to  the  world  within — the 
;haos  of  human  emotions  and  passions — and  from  the  heights  of 
ibstract  contemplation,  looking  down  upon  the  actings  and  agita- 
ions  of  the  heart,  she  deifies  the  less  degrading  elements  of  char* 
LCter,  and  presents  us  with  the  God  of  sentimentality ;  the  Divinity 
\{  the  imagination ;  an  apotheosis  of  some  hero  of  romance, 
kgain,  constrained  by  unaccountable  events,  and  phenomena  that 
all  not  within  the  operation  of  ascertained  laws,  to  acknowledge 
ome  constant  connection  between  God  and  his  works,  and  yet 
hrinking  from  the  implied  personal  supervision  and  control  of  a 
miversal  Governor ;  by  the  potent  alembic  of  her  sophistries,  she 
brthwith  transmutes  both  the  God  of  sentimentality  and  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  into  the  universe  itself;  "  a  power  without 
rersonality,  an  essence  without  feeling ;"  the  dream-God  of  modem 
lantheism. 

'<  Man  must  have  a  Grod."    But  if  left  to  himself,  by  searching 
o  find  Him  out,  he  will  form  his  own  divinity,  and  he  will  make 
t  a  god  after  his  own  image.    Or,  if  made  sensible  of  the  absurd- 
ly of  deifying  his  own  tastes  and  desires,  and  disgusted  with  a 
divinity  which  bears  so  strong  a  likeness  to  himself,  he  seeks  to 
ise  to  a  more  exalted  conception  of  God ;  in  the  mazes  of  sp*-  '^ 
ation  he  elaborates  an  ethereal  essence,  too  impalpable  a  ' 
eal  to  be  the  object  of  human  love  or  aversion.    Embcv      ^ 
hen,  a  vague,  unintelligible  idea,  in  the  amplitude  of  high-sor/^. 
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ing  words  and  phrases — as  an  idle  fancy  gives  colossal  shape  and 
limbs  to  the  mist-cloud  of  a  summer  morning,  he  virtually  vacates 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  enthroning  there  the  phantom  of  bis 
brain. 

Listen  for  a  moment  to  the  oracular  utterances  of  a  High 
Priest  of  modern  philosophy.  '^  Thy  life,  as  alone  the  finite  mind 
can  conceive  it,  is  self-forming,  self-representing  will,  which  clothed 
to  the  eye  of  the  mortal  with  multitudinous  sensuous  forms,  flows 
through  me  and  the  whole  immeasurable  universe — here  stream- 
ing as  self-creating  matter  through  my  veins  and  muscles — there 
pouring  its  abundance  into  the  tree,  the  flower,  the  grass."* 

We  may  cease  to  smile  at  the  narrow  and  distorted  conceptions 
of  God — the  deities  of  an  earlier  and  darker  age,  when  in  our  own 
there  emanates  from  the  schools  of  philosophy,  such  sublimated 
nonsense  as  this. 

(2.)  In  the  department  of  morals,  the  teachings  of  philosophy 
are  no  less  diversified  and  inadequate.  If  it  were  true,  as  has 
been  asserted,  that  every  cardinal  precept  of  the  Bible,  may  be 
found  somewhere  in  the  writings  of  some  one  or  other  of  unin- 
spired men ;  yet  they  would  also  be  found  scattered  too  widely, 
to  be  gathered  into  a  system,  modified  and  neutralized  by  con- 
tradictory dotrines ;  and  founded  upon  such  different  and  deba- 
table grounds  of  obligation,  as  materially  to  weaken,  if  not  wholly 
to  destroy  their  weight  and  authority.  The  mind  bewildered  in 
its  notions  of  God,  can  never  have  clear  and  settled  conceptions 
of  duty. 

(3.)  So  also  concerning  futurity,  reason  can  give  us  nothing  but 
diversified  conjectures.  Granted,  that  her  deductions  are  so  direct 
and  conclusive,  as  to  leave  the  conviction  of  an  existence  beyond 
the  grave,  yet  it  is  at  best,  a  conviction,  which  may  be  character- 
ized as  an  apprehension  rather  than  a  hope.  Until  some  traveller 
returns  from  the  unseen  regions  of  the  dead,  or  a  revelation  from 
Grod  lifts  the  veil  which  intercepts  our  views,  imagination  may 
picture  its  scenes  in  the  dreams  of  poetry,  and  conscience  may 
anticipate  its  reversions  with  alarm  ;  but  reason  can  never  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  or  satisfaction. 

2.  But  even  though  we  should  grant  that,  to  a  few  gifted  mindsi 

Grdoil  of  patient  and  profound  investigation  might  be  rewarded 

tions  \  discovery  of  all  necessary  truth  ;    yet  their  deductions, 

<ar  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  clothed 

*  Fichte.    Sco  HcCosb,  od  **  Method  of  Divine  GovernmeDt" 
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with  no  manifest  authority  from  heaven,  must  be  wholly  inoperap 
tive  as  restraints,  and  entirely  inadequate  as  guides. 

The  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for  natural  religion,  implies  in 
its  disciples,  an  extent  of  intelligence,  reflection  and  reasoning,  to 
which  the  great  mass  of  mankind  never  attain.  And  though 
the  maxims  of  the  few  may  be  delivered  to  the  many,  yet  re- 
garded only  as  the  opinions  of  men,  they  have  always  failed  to 
preserve  public  morals  and  order. 

The  reign  of  terror,  in  France,  was  the  jubilee  of  unbelie£ 
Revelation  discarded,  and  Christianity  proscribed,  natural  religion 
had  an  open  field,  in  which  to  work  out  its  results,  and  make  full 
proof  of  its  power.  In  an  age  of  learning  and  refinement ;  an 
age  of  distinguished  progress  in  science  and  the  arts,  at  d  period 
bordering  upon  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  in  the  fairest  capital 
of  Europe,  with  philosophers  for  its  priests,  the  temples  of  Qod 
for  its  altars,  and  unlimited  power  and  wealth  for  its  support ; 
what  was  the  result  ?  The  story  has  been  often  told,  and  in  the 
annals  of  the  world's  history  it  will  stand  a  record  to  all  coming 
time,  of  human  depravity  unrestrained,  misery  unmitigated,  and 
crimes  without  a  parallel.  Atheism,  practical  and  avowed,  ob- 
literated all  reverence  for  the  being  and  authority  of  God ;  lust 
and  cruelty  triumphed  over  prostrate  order  and  virtue ;  a  can- 
nibal fury  trampled  upon  the  instincts  of  nature ;  and  with 
hands  dripping  gore,  with  banners  inscribed  with  names  of  blas- 
phemy, and  with  bacchanal  songs  upon  their  lips,  a  phrenzied 
people  march  to  the  very  altars  of  religion,  to  crown  and  con- 
summate their  extravagance  of  impiety,  by  enthroning  a  harlot 
as  the  goddess  of  reason  ! 

That  such  excesses  are  at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
natural  religion,  and  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  will  not  be 
denied.  We  appeal  to  them,  not  as  the  examples  of  what  reason 
would  teach,  but  as  the  examples  of  depravity  triumphing  over 
reason,  when,  discarding  revelation,  she  exalts  herself  as  the 
guardian  and  guide  of  public  morals.  We  appeal  to  them  as  the 
instances,  in  which  the  fountain  of  iniquity  in  the  human  heart 
has  poured  out  the  tide  of  its  bitter  waters,  sweeping  away  the 
frail  barriers  which  human  philosophy  had  reared;  overflowing 
its  ancient  channels,  and  ploughing  up  the  very  foundations  of 
society.  Take  away  the  hold  which  revelation  has  upon  the 
conscience,  and  the  elaborate  theories,  profound  maxims,  and 
admired  precepts  which  a  philosopher  may  excogitate  in  his 
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Study,  will  fall  as  powerless  upon  the  ear  of  an  ezciteii  populace^ 
as  falls  the  snow-flake  upon  the  billows  of  the  storm-ridden  ocean. 
Even  Robespierre  confessed,  that  to  save  France  from  lapsing 
back  into  barbarism,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  God,  or  to  invent 
one.  And  when  the  far-reaching  sagacity  of  Napoleon  restored 
the  former  religion,  in  spite  of  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  philoso- 
phers, it  was  well  said  by  one  of  his  counsellors,  ^'  The  natural 
religion  to  which  one  may  rise  by  the  efiects  of  a  cultivated  rea- 
son, is  merely  abstract  and  intellectual,  and  unfit  for  any  people. 
It  is  revealed  religion  which  points  out  all  the  truths  that  are  use- 
ful to  men,  who  have  neither  time  nor  means  for  laborious  dis- 
quisition." 

3.  Biit  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  argument,  from 
whence  we  may  take  higher  ground.  We  have  alluded  to  the 
confessed  inadequacy  of  the  unaided  reason,  as  discovered  in  the 
varied  religions  of  heathenism.  We  have  considered  her  achieve- 
ments, when  receiving  important,  but  unacknowledged  aid,  from 
the  revelation  which  she  discards  ;  and  we  have  found  that,  even 
then,  her  discoveries  and  her  influence  have  not  been  equal  to  her 
pretensions.  Let  us  now  estimate  her  teachings  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  when  the  whole  field  of  investigation  is 
lighted  up  by  revelation,  and  when  her  inquiries  are  all  directed 
towards  ascertained  conclusions. 

The  question  is  not  now  what  reason  ean  discover,  but  what 
she  can  prove  to  be  true.  So  far  as  the  character  and  govern- 
ment of  God  are  manifested  in  his  works,  nature,  rightly  interro- 
gated, always  gives  truthful  answers.  The  incompetency  of  the 
unaided  reason,  as  it  has  thus  far  appeared,  is  to  be  ascribed 
mainly  to  the  misdirection  of  her  inquiries,  and  the  lameness  of 
her  deductions.  The  accumulated  experience  of  the  past,  there- 
fore, proves  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,  by  as  much  as  it  proves 
that  reason  never  would  have  discovered  even  tliose  truths  which 
the  volume  of  nature  contains.  With  that  volume  before  bim, 
written  all  over  with  the  handwriting  of  God,  man  has  not  been 
able  to  read  the  truth,  or  if  he  has,  by  the  potency  of  an  evil 
heart,  he  has  also  "  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie." 

But  let  nature  have  an  interpreter,  and  yet  we  hold,  that  whea 
interrogated  in  every  part  by  an  instructed  reason,  her  responses 
will  be  too  few  to  satisfy  our  wants — wants  increasing  with  our 
knowledge.  It  was  the  wise  and  profound  saying  of  D'Alembert, 
that  "  man  has  too  little  sagacity  to  resolve  an  infinity  of  ques- 
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lions,  which  he  has  yet  sagacity  enough  to  make.''  Now  this 
appears  to  be  precisely  the  case  with  Natural  Theology.  There 
is  a  limit  to  her  instructions,  beyond  which  she  cannot  carry  us ; 
and  yet  beyond  that  limit  lie  unresolved  the  most  momentous 
quesUons  of  our  condition  and  destiny.  Natural  Theology  brings 
us  to  these  questions,  and  leaves  us  there.  She  states  the  condi* 
tions  of  the  problem,  but  gives  us  no  solution.  She  sets  before  us 
the  difficulty  and  the  danger,  but  she  points  to  no  way  of  escape, 
except  as  her  silence,  when  further  interrogated,  intimates  the 
necessity,  and  inspires  the  hope  of  another  and  safer  guide. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  &cts,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
lead. 

There  is  in  man  a  certain  law,  faculty,  or  sentiment  (call  it  by 
what  name  you  please)  in  obedience  to  which  he  universally 
recognizes  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  obvious  facts  in  human  nature.  It  may  have  been 
obscured,  at  times,  by  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  but,  through- 
out the  whole  circle  of  metaphysics,  the  fact  has  still  been  acknowl- 
edged, whilst  the  contention  has  been  about  questions  of  nomen* 
clature,  or  theories  of  explanation.  As  little  has  philosophy  invaded 
the  generally  conceded  and  felt  supremacy  of  conscience.  "  Upon 
whatever,"  says  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  '^  we  suppose  that  our  moral 
faculties  are  founded,  whether  upon  a  certain  modification  of  rea- 
son, upon  an  original  instinct  called  a  moral  sense,  or  on  some 
other  principle  of  our  nature,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are 
given  us  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct  in  this  life."  "The 
rules,  therefore,  which  they  prescribe,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
command  and  laws  of  the  Deity,  promulgated  by  those  vice- 
gerents which  he  has  set  up  within  us."*  Cicero^  in  his  cele- 
brated passage,  represents  the  conscience,  in  like  manner,  as  a 
universal  law,  clothed  with  Divine  sanctions.  "  Nor  does  it  speak 
one  langruage  at  Rome  and  another  at  Athens,  varying  from 
place  to  place,  or  from  time  to  time,  but  addresses  itself  to  all 
nations,  and  to  all  ages,  deriving  its  authority  from  the  common 
Sovereign  of  the  universe,  and  carrying  home  its  sanctions  to 
every  breast  by  the  inevitable  punishment  which  it  inflicts  on 
transgressors."  "  Had  it  strength,"  says  Butler,  "  as  it  has  right, 
had  it  power,  as  it  has  manifest  authority,  it  would  absolutely 
govern  the  world."    Its  right  to  the  throne  of  the  human  heart 

*  Tlieoiy  of  Moral  Seniunents,  p.  iil  chap.  v. 
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if  acknowledged,  even  when  that  throne  hiB  been  oaarped  by 
lome  dominant  inclination  or  passion. 

''Cast  your  eyes/'  says  Rousseau,  '^over  al^the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  histories  of  nations.  Amid  so  many  inhuman 
and  absurd  superstitions — amid  that  prodigious  diversity  of  man- 
ners and  characters,  you  will  find  everywhere  the  same  principles 
and  distinctions  of  moral  good  and  evil.  The  paganism  of  the 
ancient  world  produced,  indeed,  abominable  gods,  who  on  earth 
would  have  been  shunned  or  punished  as  monsters,  and  who 
offered,  as  a  picture  of  supreme  happiness,  only  crimes  to  commit, 
and  passions  to  satiate.  But  Vice,  armed  with  this  sacred  author- 
ity, descended  in  vain  from  the  eternal  abode :  she  found,  in  the 
heart  of  roan,  a  moral  instinct  to  repel  her.  The  continence  of 
Xenocrates  was  admired  by  those  who  celebrated  the  debaucheries 
of  Jupiter, — the  chaste  Lucretia  adored,  the  unchaste  Venus, — the 
most  intrepid  Roman  sacrificed  to  Fear.'** 

Now  these  quotations  are  given,  not  so  much  to  establish,  as  to 
express  a  truth,  to  which  the  consciousness  of  every  man  responds, 
that  there  is  within  his  breast  a  power,  principle,  or  sentiment, 
which  recognizes  moral  distinctions,  and  delivers  its  decisions 
with  the  authority  of  a  judge,  and  with  the  high  sanctions  of 
present  and  prospective  pain  or  pleasure. 

But  from  this  truth,  we  easily  rise  to  another.  The  monitions 
of  conscience  imply  a  rule  of  duty,  and  a  ground  of  obligation. 
The  acknowledged  supremacy  of  conscience,  even  where  its  dic- 
tates arc  disobeyed,  is  the  confession  that  this  obligation  is  para- 
mount, and  this  law  is  heaven-derived.  The  sentences  pro- 
nounced by  this  judge  within  the  breast,  are  felt  to  be  the  echoes 
from  a  higher  tribunal.  And  the  sanctions  with  which  they  are 
clothed,  proclaiming  the  Divine  regard  for  virtue,  and  aversion 
to  sin,  proclaim  also  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  a  moral 
government  administered  by  Him,  connected  with  rewards  and 
penalties.  If,  from  the  constitution  of  external  nature,  we  infer 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  so,  from  the  original  moral  consti- 
tution of  man,  we  may  also  infer  other  and  higher  attributes. 
And  if  upon  that  constitution  he  has  impressed  the  law  of  right- 
eousness, we  may  be  sure  "it  must  have  been  transcribed  from  the 
prior  tablet  of  his  own  nature." 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  the  decisions  of  conscience  are  too 
diversified  and  contradictory  to  warrant   this   inference.      The 

♦  Quoted  by  Di   Brown,  Lect  75. 
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apparent  want  of  uniformity  in  our  moral  judgments  will  not  be 
denied;  an  examination  of  ttie  facts,  however,  would  show  that 
this  diversity  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  conscience,  like  a 
court  of  law,  decides  upon  an  action  according  to  the  evidence 
laid  before  it,  and  if  it  ever  approves*  the  wrong,  or  disapproveiB 
the  right,  it  is  because  the  understanding  has  presented  a  false 
issue  to  its  decision,  being  itself  either  misinformed  or  misled. 

But  if  we  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  operations  of  con- 
science, we  shall  find  that  its  sanctions  do  not  terminate  with  the 
present  pleasure  or  pain,  consequent  upon  its  approval  or  dis- 
approval. For  the  time  being,  its  voice  may  be  so  far  overborne 
by  the  turbulence  of  passion,  as  hardly  to  awaken  the  sensibili- 
ties. But  when  its  sentence  falls  upon  the  heart,  like  the  voice 
of  doom,  and  its  reproaches,  like  a  whip  of  scorpions,  yet  its  inflic- 
tions always  imply  something  more  than  any  measure  or  degree 
of  present  remorse.  Memory  has  recorded  the  deed  of  guilt,  and 
whenever  the  record  is  perused,  conscience  repeats  its  sentence, 
and  re-enacts  its  punishment.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  every  decision 
of  this  judge  upon  any  particular  act,  whether  it  be  for  the  first, 
or  for  the  fiftieth  time,  the  pleasure  of  its  approval  is  always 
linked  to  the  inspiration  of  hope,  and  the  pain  of  its  condemnation 
is  enhanced  by  the  apprehensions  of  fear.  Thus  conscience  her- 
self proclaims,  that  her  sentence  and  her  sanctions  are  not  ulti- 
mate, but  the  prognostics  and  precursors  of  higher  rewards,  or 
heavier  vengeance,  consequent  upon  the  final  sentence  of  the 
infinite  Judge. 

Now,  it  is  in  full  view  of  these  ascerliiined  truths ; — that  Ood  is 
a  righteous  moral  governor,  and  will  maintain  the  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong,  in  the  administration  of  his  government,  by 
rewarding  the  one  and  punishing  the  other ;  that  conscience,  yet 
further,  pronounces  upon  the  character  of  every  man,  and  its  ver- 
dict, in  regard  to  the  individual,  is  always,  OuUtf/ !  This,  her 
sentence,  is  recorded  in  every  breast,  and  for  the  proofs  of  the 
fact,  we  have  but  to  refer  to  every  man's  consciousness.  Such, 
then,  is  our  condition,  according  to  the  teachings  of  natural 
theology ; — there  is  a  righteous  God,  administering  a  govern- 
ment of  retributive  justice,  and  by  the  testimony  of  our  own 
hearts,  we  are  guilty  in  his  sight:  and,  yet  more; — this  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  brings  terror  in  its  train.  We  feel  that  the  dis- 
approval of  conscience  is  not  the  ultimate  punishment ;  is  not  all 
that  we  deserve ;  but  is  itself  the  confession,  that  we  deserve  some- 
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thing  beyond  it.  The  guilty  mind  turns  involuntarily  towardi 
the  future,  and,  unable  to  penetrate  its  darkness,  looks  upon  its 
darkness  with  instinctive  apprehension.  So  far  as  past  experience 
or  observation  throws  any  light  upon  that  darkness,  it  serves  but 
to  heighten  that  apprehension.  For,  whenever  we  have  saffered 
what  may  be  styled  the  natural  consequences  of  sin,  in  the  paiui 
and  penalties  attendant  upon  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  our  nature, 
we  have  not  found  any  degree  of  present  suflfering,  satisfying  the 
demands  of  conscience,  or  silencing  its  voice ;  but  the  rather 
awaking  its  sterner  rebukes,  and  its  more  fearful  denunciations. 
And  when,  in  others,  we  have  seen  the  consequences  of  a  single 
sin,  or  a  series,  mysteriously  interwoven  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  life,  and  bringing  down  accumulated  sorrows  upon 
hoary  age,  the  conscience  of  hoary  age  has  still  re-enacted  its 
sentence,  and,  in  the  very  hour  of  dissolution,  it  has  still  thundered 
through  the  chambers  of  the  soul  the  verdict  of  Guilty  ! 

And  this  brings  us  to  still  another  fact,  which,  together  with  the 
preceding,  will  give  us  the  true  conditions  of  a  problem,  which 
natural  theology  may  propound,  but  cannot  solve. 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  that  God  exercises  a  moral  government 
over  the  world.  But  it  is  equally  plain,  that,  in  this  present 
world,  the  sanctions  of  that  government  are  not  fully  developed. 
We  see  enough  to  conclude  that  He  is  a  God  that  *<  loveth  right- 
eousness and  hateth  iniquity,''  and  yet  we  do  not  see  a  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  invariably  meting  out  to  individuals 
according  to  their  deserts..  The  spectacle  of  flourishing  impiety 
and  suffering  virtue,  whilst  not  so  constant  as  to  unsettle  the  con- 
viction of  a  righteous  government,  is  yet  too  common  to  admit  the 
supposition  that  present  allotments  are  its  ultimate  rewards.  But 
from  the  manifest  tokens  of  retribution  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
occasional  discrepancies  between  character  and  condition  on  the 
other,  there  is  but  one  conclusion  to  be  derived.  We  live  under  a 
moral  government,  which,  as  to  its  sanctions,  is  not  yet  fully 
developed.  Conscience  has  pronounced  its  sentence,  -  but  the 
execution  is  postponed.  Analogous  to  those  cases,  in  which  the 
transgressor  enjoys  for  years  a  seeming  impunity,  until  suddenly 
the  consequences  of  his  sin  overtake  him,  so  there  may  be  reserved 
for  a  futurity  beyond  the  grave,  the  punishment  of  sin  which  has 
passed  through  life  with  a  seeming  exemption.  The  difliculties 
which  surround  the  administration  of  Divine  Providence,  demand 
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ibis  explanatioQ ;  and  conscience  confirms  it,  by  tbose  presages  of 
tbe  future,  which  still  attend  the  sinner  down  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  grave ;  there  she  dismisses  him  from  all  further  sorrow  and 
sufiering  on  earth,  and  yet  she  sends  him  thence  into  eternity, 
with  the  verdict  of  ^^Cfuiltj^  upon  his  soul,  to  await  the  final 
award. 

Given,  then,  by  the  deductions  of  Natural  Theology,  a  righteous 
Governor,  a  broken  law,  a  condemning  conscience,  and  a  retribu- 
tive administration,  which  carries  its  sanctions  into  the  other 
world,  and  we  have  now  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  grand 
question  upon  which  human  destiny  hinges,  "  How  can  man  be 
just  with  God  ?" 

We  come  with  this  question  to  the  disciple  of  Natural  Theology, 
and  we  demand  an  answer,  other  than  that  which  revelation  has 
given,  which  shall  yet  be  satisfactory  to  the  reason  and  the  con- 
science. 

He  certainly  will  not  point  us  to  the  altars  of  heathenism, 
streaming  with  the  blood  of  beasts,  or  dyed  with  human  gore. 
There  we  may  read  the  confession  of  guilt,  and  the  felt  and  feai^ 
ful  demerit  of  sin ;  but  no  words  of  pardon  are  written  there,  which 
reason  recognizes  as  the  handwriting  of  God. 

He  may  refer  us  to  the  evident  proofs  of  the  Divine  benigi|ity, 
in  the  azure  beauty  of  the  heavens ;  the  balmy  breath  of  spring ; 
the  odor  of  spices ;  the  song  of  birds  ;  the  teeming  earth,  robed 
in  its  mantle  of  green,  radiant  with  sunlight  and  flowers,  or  rich 
in  the  golden  sheen  of  its  waving  harvests.  But  if,  in  these,  he 
would  find  the  impress  of  a  benevolence  which  knows  no  wrath, 
the  darkening  heavens  frown  upon  the  false  induction ;  the  burn- 
ing simoom  of  the  desert,  or  the  borean  blasts  of  winter,  sweep 
away  the  idle  hope ;  the  desolating  tornado,  or  the  dark  wing  of 
the  pestilence,  leave  destruction  and  misery  in  their  path,  and  the 
yawning  earthquake  answers  back  to  the  crashing  thunder  of  the 
clouds,  that  the  God  of  nature,  moving  in  terrible  majesty,  is  a 
God  to  be  feared  as  well  as  loved. 

.  Will  he  tell  us,  then,  of  those  natural  consequences  of  sin,  its 
effects  upon  the  body,  and  the  mind,  and  the  condition,  in  this 
present  world,  as  its  only  and  sufficient  expiation  ?  This  con- 
nection between  sin  and  sufiering,  though  it  may  be  real,  is  not 
always  apparent.  To  the  utmost  of  our  apprehension,  it  is  often 
interrupted,  and  oftener  still  disproportionate.  When  it  occurs  as 
a  most  manifest  retribution,  it  does  not  silence,  but  rather  stimu- 
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lates,  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the 
guilty.  It  reaches  onward,  sometimes,  from  the  early  dawn  to 
the  evening  shadows  of  life,  and,  linking  the  sorrows  of  old  age  to 
the  transgressions  of  youth,  it  marks  a  progression  of  puaishmeDt 
which  has  no  necessary  termination  at  death,  and  which  reason 
and  conscience  concur  in  extending  into  eternity. 

But  we  are  told  of  a  repentance,  which  recognizing  the  au- 
thority of  the  law,  and  implying  some  kind  and  degree  of  sorrow 
on  account  of  its  transgression,  may  come  in  the  place  of  suffer- 
ing, and  equally  satisfy  the  Lawgiver. 

If  such  is  indeed  the  fact,  it  can  only  be  known  by  means  of 
some  communications,  more  or  less  direct  from  God  himself. 
But  revelation  discarded,  it  must  then,  cither  be  written  on  the 
heart,  legibly  as  the  law  itself,  or  it  must  be  ascertained  by 
induction  and  inference. 

1.  But.  so  far  as  our  observation  of  God's  dealings  extends, 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  this  inference.  What  are  called  the 
natural  consequences  of  sin,  and  which  are  but  so  many  intima- 
tions of  the  Divine  purpose  to  punish  it ;  are  not  suspended  by 
the  repentance  of  the  sinner.  Contrition  the  most  hearty,  brings 
not  back  to  the  debauchee  his  ruined  health  and  fortune ;  un- 
locks no  prison  doors ;  empties  no  hospitals.  The  connection 
between  sin  and  sufTering,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  is  unin- 
terrupted by  repentance,  and  argues  not  forgiveness,  but  its 
opposite. 

2.  Is  the  conclusion,  then,  rested  upon  the  analogy  of  human 
conduct  ?  This  would  require  us  first,  to  show  that  any  of  the 
relations  which  men  sustain  to  each  other,  is  in  every  respect  the 
counterpart  to  that  which  we  sustain  to  the  Almighty,  and  then, 
that  our  conduct  in  that  relation  is  heaven  directed.  It  is  true 
that  a  parent  forgives  a  penitent  child,  and  God  is  our  Heavenly 
Father.  But  then  it  is  also  true  that  our  Heavenly  Father  is 
Ood.  As  creatures  of  the  same  mould  our  authority  over  each 
other  is  limited,  and  can  bear  but  a  faint  analogy  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  Jehovah.  A  sense  of  our  infirmity  and  errors  should 
make  us  forgiving,  whereas  the  essential  attributes  of  Deity, 
would  rather  imply  in  Him,  an  inflexible  justice.  It  is,  then,  at 
best,  a  precarious  inference,  which  from  the  analogy  of  human 
conduct  would  conclude,  the  probability  of  Divine  forgiveness.    • 

3.  But  will  it,  then,  be  said,  that  God  has  written  the  law  of 
forgiveness  upon  the  heart,  side  by  side  with  the  law  of  obedience. 
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and  by  the  same  light  by  which  we  read  the  one,  we  may  learn 
the  other  also  ? 

Wherein  such  an  arrangement  would  differ  from  a  direct  repeal 
of  the  law,  it  must,  from  the  known  principles  of  human  nature, 
serve  only  to  stimulate  transgression,  by  a  seeming  restraint,  and 
render  it  the  more  daring,  by  an  actual  impunity.  It  would  be 
substituting  repentance,  for  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  certifying 
the  sinner  in  advance,  that  a  life  of  iniquity,  when  the  limits  of 
its  enjoyment  had  been  reached,  could  all  be  expiated  by  the 
brief  sorrows  of  contrition.  But  let  us  examine  the  record,  and 
we  shall  find  that  no  such  law  of  forgiveness  has  been  written 
upon  the  heart.  The  denunciations  of  conscience  do  indeed  call 
the  sinner  to  repentance,  and  her  sentence  becomes  the  more 
severe,  and  his  guilt  is  increased  by  every  disregard  of  that  call. 
But  when  it  is  regarded,  and  the  culprit  at  her  bar,  stands  con- 
victed and  penitent,  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  his 
own  demerit,  does  conscience  thereupon  dismiss  the  cause  and 
the  criminal,  from  all  further  jurisdiction  and  impeachment  for 
that  crime  ?  So  far  from  it,  it  is  the  most  alarming  element  in 
her  sanctions,  that  her  sentence  hands  him  over  to  a  higher  tri- 
bunal, and  meanwhile  she  holds  him  as  in  durance,  by  keeping 
before  his  mind,  ever  and  anon,  his  sin  and  its  demerit.  His 
tears  cannot  wash  out  the  record,  but  the  more  sincere  his  re- 
pentance, the  clearer  his  conception  of  the  turpitude  of  his  sin, 
and  the  more  distinct  his  acknowledgment  of  its  ill  desert,  with- 
out the  slightest  implication  of  forgiveness,  in  the  exercises  of  his 
own  heart.  The  connection  between  repentance  and  pardon  is 
not  a  doctrine  of  natural  Theology,  whilst  the  connection  between 
sin  and  suffering  most  clearly  is.  The  question  then  returns 
upon  us,  with  all  its  urgency,  '^  How  shall  man  be  just  with 
God?"  The  grand  problem  of  humanity  remains  yet  unresolved. 
Natural  Theology  having  served  only  to  develop  its  conditions^ 
and  press  home  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  and  authorized 
solution.  This  limit  to  its  teachings,  is  well  summed  up,  in  the 
nervous  language  of  Chalmers.  "  There  is  in  it  enough  of  mani- 
festation to  awaken  the  fears  of  guilt,  but  not  enough  again  to 
appease  them.  It  emits,  and  audibly  emits  a  note  of  terror;  but 
in  vain  do  we  listen  for  one  authentic  word  of  comfort  from  any 
of  its  oracles.  It  is  able  to  see  the  danger,  but  not  the  deliver- 
ance. It  can  excite  the  forebodings  of  the  human  spirit,  but  can- 
not quell  them — knowing  just  enough  to  stir  the  perplexity,  but 
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not  cnougli  to  set  the  perplexity  at  rest.  *  *  Thcic  mual  be  a 
measure  of  li?ht,  we  do  allow  ;  but  like  the  lurid  gleam  of  a  vol- 
cano, it  i.<<  not  a  light  whicli  guides,  but  which  bewilders  and 
terrifies.  It  prompts  t!ic  (piestion,  but  cannot  frame  or  furnish 
the  reply.  Natural  Theology  may  see  as  much  as  shall  draw 
forth  the  anxious  interrogation.  *•  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?*' 
Tiie  answer  to  this  comes  from  a  higher  theology.''* 

From  the  insufficiency  of  Natural  Theology,  then,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  errors  and  abominations  of  heathenism ;  in  the 
limited  and  defective  systems  of  a  classic  age,  blending  number- 
less absurdities  with  a  few  elementary  truths;  in  the  results  of 
modern  philosophy :  and  in  the  law  of  conscience ;  we  conclude, 
that  the  nece-sity  of  a  Revelation,  is  no  longer  an  assumed,  but 
a  demonstrated  fact. 

1.  But  if  so,  this  ncces.^ity.  as  we  have  seen,  overthrows  that 
entire  fabric  of  infidelity,  which  is  built  upon  the  assumption  of 
the  sufficiency  of  nature's  light. 

2.  It  furtherniore  i  lifts  above  the  ruins  of  that  hypothesis,  a 
well-founded  presumption,  which  in  the  light  of  God's  attributes, 
becomes  a  strong  j)roljability.  that  a  Revelation  would  be  given. 

3.  From  the  vantage  ground  of  this  probability,  we  are  brought 
to  inquire  for  that  revelation  so  justly  expected.  And  by  as  much 
as  the  Hii)le  is  superior  and  eminent  beyond  comparijoo,  among 
all  alleged  communi^'ations  of  the  Divine  will,  b}"^  so  much,  this 
probability  becomes  a  direct  evidenc(^  to  its  truth.  The  proofs  of 
its  Divine  original,  in  all  their  variety  of  miracles,  prophecy,  aod 
precept;  gain  strength  and  urgency  from  this  foregone  probability. 
But  if,  l)cside«,  we  find  in  the  Hible  a  complete  correspondence  and 
adaptation  to  those  v.ants  of  our  nature  which  proclaim  its  neces- 
sity, the  argument,  here,  becomes  demonstrative,  and  is,  precisely, 
that  reasoning  from  eflfect  to  cause,  by  which,  from  the  adaptations 
of  external  nature,  we  prove  an  intelligent  Creator. 

To  exhibit,  fully,  this  correspondence  and  adaptation,  would 
require  another  Lecture,  yea,  it  would  require  a  volume.  But,  from 
even  entering  upon  a  field  so  inviting,  we  are  precluded,  not  merely 
by  the  vastness  of  its  extent,  but  because  unwilling  to  trench  upon 
a  topic  which  belongs  more  properly  to  others.  You  will  have  no 
reason  to  regret  the  limits,  thus  imposed,  and  for  ourselves,  we 
are  well  content  to  perform  the  humbler  office  of  an  usher,  to  an 

*  Bridgewatcr  Treatise. 
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argument,  which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  convincing  within 
the  whole  range  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

But  if  we  may  not  extend  our  argument,  and  carry  it  home  to 
a  legitimate  conclusion  in  the  track  which  we  have  indicated,  we 
may,  perhaps,  prepare  you  the  better  for  that  conclusion,  and 
deepen  the  felt  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,  by 
recurring  for  a  moment  to 

THE    CONDITION    OF    MAN   WITHOUT    IT. 

It  is  recorded  of  a  tyrant,  whose  cruelty  rivers  of  blood  could  not 
satiate,  that  in  the  greediness  of  a  cannibal  ferocity,  he  uttered  a 
wish,  that  the  whole  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck,  and  with  a 
single  blow  he  would  destroy  them  all.  By  their  manifest  desire 
to  extirpate  the  existence,  and  the  very  name  of  Christianity  from 
the  earth,  the  advocates  of  infidelity  confess  to  a  wish  even  yet 
more  atrocious. 

We  do  not  judge  them  too  harshly,  in  saying  this,  for  whilst  we 
would  not  ascribe  to  them,  in  all  cases,  a  malice  prepense,  in  that 
which  they  desire,  yet  we  do  maintain,  that  he  labors  to  inflict  a 
greater  injury  upon  his  race,  who  ignorantly  or  otherwise  seeks  to 
shut  out  the  light  of  heaven  from  the  human  mind,  than  he  who 
could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  annihilate  a  nation.  Happily,  the  pur- 
pose of  unbelief  is  quite  as  impracticable  as  the  fiendish  thought 
of  a  Nero,  every  assault  upon  Christianity  having  only  served  to 
establish  it  the  more,  by  bringing  out  into  more  bold  relief  the  ac- 
cumulated and  accumulating  evidences  of  its  truth.  But  let  us 
suppose  the  object  of  infidelity  to  be  accomplished,  the  light  of 
revelation  to  be  extinct,  and  Christianity  forgotten  from  among 
men  :  would  it  not  be  like  striking  out  the  sun  from  the  heavens, 
and  bringing  back  upon  the  earth  the  darkness  of  chaos,  and  trans- 
forming the  abode  of  man  into  a  void  and  formless  waste  ? 

1.  To  estimate  how  much  society  owes  to  the  Bible,  we  must 
estimate  the  value  of  all  those  civil  and  social  institutions,  which 
distinguish  the  most  enlightened  from  the  barbarous  and  semi- 
barbarous  nations  of  the  earth.  To  trace  the  progressive  influence 
of  revelation  in  the  world,  is  to  trace  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Commensurate  with  the  increase  of  the  one,  has  been  the  advance 
of  the  other,  and  the  same  causes  which  have  obstructed  and  hin- 
dered the  former,  have  invariably  retarded  the  latter.  « 

It  is  believed  by  many,  and  upon  the  ground  of  evidence  which 
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cannot  be  ea^ly  Kt  ande.  ihi!  ::  u  w  reT<»li:uB,  the  vorld  owes 
iu  knowledge  of  Unguaee  and  o^  Lnzer;.  h  k  ai  teast  oenain  that 
the  Uterature  of  the  worjd.  hs^  zn  fxe^  2^  nceiTed  from  this 
Kource  its  highest  impulse  aiid  aji  I:  js  here  akoe  that  history, 
carrying  back  her  record*  to  :he  bml  ci  lirsie.  and  across  that 
void,  which  antiquity  had  ?o(irht  m  r^in  to  fZ  up  whh  her  fables. 
at^urd  and  moastrous.  dates  Le:  cirr^ure  -  Zii  rA^  beginmng,^ 
and  leads  it  on  from  thence,  ^-i'i:;  2  M-c^Lf:*^:  chroootoer,  and  in 
annals  bearing  the  rnanifes;  impress  .:'  ::w;:h.  dcwn  to  the  authen- 
tic monuiiierit?  of  an  age.  <:on:pi:2:.7r'.y  .-^C'ec.u  which  but  for  the 
Bible,  had  been  the  earliest  wiiMn  cj:  knoTr'.e^re.  Poetrr  and  clo- 
quencehave  ever  found  ihei:  riiie^:  r/.i-i-lf  in  ".he  Srriptures.  and  the 
loftiest  genius  lias  not  been  a^'i^n-ei  : ;  >:::ox  its  inspirations  from 
them.  "  It  is  not  undeserved  honiaee  ;o:L:s  sacred  book  tosaT  that 
philosophers  and  great  men  of  otiier  ti.iief.  li^Lted  their  torch  in 
Zion,  and  the  altars  of  learniiir  cauz^r.  :!it::  nrsi  ?park  from  the 
flame  that  glowed  within  lie:  ir:iip\<:."*  N:i;ural  science  has  found 
in  the  Bible  a  key  to  many  of  the  nr.steries  of  Creation,  and  in  all 
her  departments,  has  received  from  i;  nid.  more  than  she  has  been 
always  willing  to  acknowledge.  In  liie  leaf  of  every  plant  and 
flower,  botany  reveals  the  marks  of  creative  wisdom  and  design. 
But  it  may  be  questioned,  if  the  preconceived  attributes  of  God, 
did  not  first  give  direction  to  her  inquiry,  and  guide  to  her  discov- 
eries. The  maxim  that  *•  Jehovah  has  created  nothing  in  vain,'' 
wc  hold  to  have  been  the  basis  of  all  those  minute  investigations, 
which  have  evolved  from  the  organism  of  insects,  and  animalculs, 
the  same  proofs  of  omnipotent  skill  and  contrivance,  which  appear 
in  the  constitution  of  man.  and  the  creation  of  a  world.  So  also 
on  the  broader  scale  of  a  more  extended  inquiry,  the  knowledge 
of  a  Great  First  Cause,  has  guided  the  labors  and  aided  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  astronomer.  He  has  advanced  with  a  bolder  stride 
through  the  fields  of  space,  and  stretched  his  thoughts  to  the  com- 
pUHH  of  theories  more  extended  and  sublime,  from  a  more  just  con- 
ception of  Almighty  power.  Wc  verily  believe,  that  the  stupen- 
dous disclosures  of  this  noble  science  would  never  have  been 
attained,  or  if  attained,  would  have  so  overwhelmed  the  mind  by 
their  vastness,  as  to  beget  a  suspicion  of  their  truth,  but  for  the 
previous  knowledge  of  Him 

*  Dr.  Hpring.    See  on  thU  whole  topic  his  admirable  book,  "  Obligatioiit  of  ^ 
World  to  the  bible." 
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'*  who  Uadfl  Orion  forth 
And  guides  Arcturus  round  the  north." 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  human  mind,  freed  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  darkness  of  that  superstition,  which  overcast  the  bright- 
est intellects  of  ancient  paganism,  and  exempt  on  the  other,  from 
that  tendency  to  universal  doubt  and  distrust,  which  always  per- 
tains more  or  less  to  skepticism ;  under  the  genial  light  of  revela- 
tion, and  certified  of  those  great  facts  which  it  contains  ;  acts  with 
a  more  confident  freedom,  springs  to  a  higher  vigor,  and  expands 
to  the  grasp  of  sublimer  truth.  "Why  is  it  that  the  chief  secrets 
of  nature  have  been  penetrated  only  in  Christian  times,  and  in 
Christian  lands,  and  that  men  whose  names  are  first  in  the  roll  on 
which  science  emblazons  her  achievements,  have  been  men  oo 
whom  fell  the  rich  light  of  revelation?"  It  is  true,  unbelief  and 
atheism  have  also  had  their  representatives  among  tliese  illustrious 
names.  But  their  eminence  has  been  attained  under  the  light 
which  they  discarded,  by  the  aid  of  its  influence,  and  in  spite  of 
their  errors.  Compare  the  present  advancement  of  science  in  any 
of  its  departments,  with  the  brightest  days  of  oriental  philosophy, 
and  find  a  satisfactory  reason,  if  you  can,  for  that  astonishing  pro- 
gress which  has  marked  the  Christian  era,  especially  in  its  later 
centuries,  other  than  the  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures. 

It  would  be  easy  to  trace  this  influence,  also,  in  the  progress  of 
the  useful  and  elegant  arts ;  in  all  those  contrivances  of  skill  and 
inventions  of  genius,  by  which  the  elements  of  nature,  once  so  for- 
midable as  to  be  deified,  or  so  subtle  as  to  be  deemed  supernatural, 
have  been  subjugated  to  the  necessities,  the  convenience,  and  the 
pleasures  of  men.  But  we  mark  the  influence  of  revelation  more 
distinctly,  in  its  healthful  eflfects  upon  the  varied  relations  of  life. 
We  owe  to  the  Bible,  all  the  hallowed  associations  and  nameless 
endearments,  that  cluster  round  the  domestic  hearth,  and  impart 
its  magic  power,  to  the  place  we  call  our  home.  It  is  Christianity 
which  consecrates  the  union  of  willing  hearts,  in  the  marriage  bond, 
and  pronouncing  its  benediction  upon  their  plighted  vows,  envi- 
rons this  relation  with  those  solemn  sanctions,  which  are  the  safe- 
guards of  virtue,  and  the  barriers  to  the  unlimited  concubinage  of 
lawless  passion.  Under  its  tutelage  parental  instinct  becomes 
^*  strong  as  death,"  and  binds  the  mother  to  the  cradle  of  her 
infant  in  all  the  tender  assiduities  of  watching  and  weariness,  by 
a  tie  which  only  grows  and  strengthens  with  each  new  demand 
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upon  her  care  and  toil.  While  the  history  of  pagan  nations,  and 
the  habits  of  licentiousness  engendered  by  a  philosophy  which  owns 
no  law  but  desire,  give  us  the  manifold  and  mournful  proofe,  that 
a  mother  may  forget  her  sucking  child  and  cast  it  out,  a  sacrifice 
to  the  demon  of  superstition,  or  to  the  demon  of  lust  The  Chris- 
tian family  circle,  the  home  of  love  and  piety,  is  itself,  a  triumph  of 
the  .cjospel,  which  proclaims  its  pre-eminence,  even  if  it  had  no 
other. 

But  it  has  also  triumphs  upon  a  larger  scale.  Where  among 
all  contemporary  nations  will  you  find  a  form  of  government, 
which  can  bear  a  comparison  with  the  inspired  and  equitable 
code  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  ?  Study  then  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  governments,  and  you  will  find,  that  since  the  dawn  of 
the  Christian  era,  wherever  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  have  prevailed,  wherever  public  order  and  personal  safety, 
the  just  authority  of  government,  and  the  highest  immunities 
and  welfare  of  the  governed  have  been  combined,  there  the  in* 
fluencc  of  the  Bible  has  been  proportionably  felt  and  acknowledged. 
There  have  been  despotisms,  it  is  true,  under  the  name  of  religion, 
but  when  tyranny  puts  on  this  mask,  it  is  always  careful  first,  to 
put  out  the  light.  "  Christianity,"  says  Montesquieu,  "is  a  stranger 
to  despotic  power."  "  Religion,"  says  De Tocqueville,  "is  the  com- 
panion of  liberty  in  all  its  battles  and  conflicts,  the  cradle  of  its 
infancy,  and  the  divine  source  of  its  claims."  England  owes  to 
the  Bible  the  great  charter  of  its  liberties.  And  our  own  Republic 
stands  this  day,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  simply 
because  it  is  a  land  of  Bibles.  Take  away  the  influence  of  this 
book  from  our  wide-spread  country,  and  how  long  would  it  be, 
under  the  necessary  and  rapid  degeneracy  of  public  morals,  be- 
fore the  decisions  of  the  ballot-box,  would  give  place  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  sword,  the  prerogatives  of  right  to  the  power  of 
might,  law  to  lust,  government  to  anarchy,  and  anarchy  to 
despotism  ? 

We  may  not  further  pursue  this  train  of  thought,  but  with 
these  suggestions,  we  point  you  to  the  manifest  influence  of  reve- 
lation upon  the  literature,  the  learning,  the  arts,  the  domestic  ties, 
and  the  political  relations  of  mankind,  and  pointing  you  at  the 
same  time  to  the  absence  of  this  influence  where  alone  it  is  absent, 
amid  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  we  ask,  if  the  condition  of  man 
without  revelation  is  not,  )f  necessity,  a  condition  of  barbarism? 
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2.  But  there  are  still  other  aspects  of  his  condition,  presenting  a 
yet  more  melancholy  picture. 

There  is  in  every  breast  an  abiding  conviction,  which  neither 
the  pleadings  of  sophistry,  nor   the  dominion   of  passion,  can 
wholly  extirpate,  of  an  invisible  almighty  power,  the  disposer  of 
events,  and  the  arbiter  of  destiny.     So  universal  is  this,  that  it 
may  with  some  propriety  be  styled  ''  a  sense  of  the  Divine  exist- 
ence."    Man  must  have  a  God,  simply  because  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly prove,  and  he  has  never  been  able,  effectually,  to  persuade 
himself,  that  there  is  none,  though  many  a  '^  fool  may  have  said 
it  in  his  heart."     But  if  God  is  revealed  to  us,  only  in  his  works, 
our  utmost  knowledge  of  Him,  can  only  serve  to  awaken  appre- 
hension and  stimulate  our  fears^     In  the  phenomena  of  nature 
there  are  indications  of  wrath  as  well  as  goodness.    In  the  events 
of  life,  there  is  a  succession  and  intensity  of  sorrows,  would  justify 
the  sentiment,  that  ''  man  was  made  to  mourn."    And  in  the 
presages   and  premonitions    of  conscience    there    is   "  a  fearfiil 
looking  for,  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation."     With  no  better 
support  than  the  deductions  of  a  fruitless  and  bewildered  philoso- 
phy, man  is  called,  then,  to  encounter  "  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to."     And  he  must  meet  at  every  turn  of  life,  with  afflictions 
which  he  camtiot  explain,  with  sorrows  which  know  no  solace. 
By  a  sudden  calamity,  or  a  succession,  the  garnered  wealth  of 
years  is  swept  away^  and  hope  expires  within  the  breast  of  him 
who  has  neither  the  fortitude  to  endure,  nor  the  ability  to  retrieve 
the  unlooked-for  reversion.     The  grave  closes  upon  the  objects  of 
a  tender  regard,  and  there  is  nothing  to  restrain,  or  to  sweeten, 
the  bitter  tears  of  the  mourner.     Disease  invades  the  frame,  and 
we  cannot  tell,  whence  cometh  sickness,  nor  why.     We  mark  the 
dread  approach  of  Death  by  the  painful  harbingers  of  his  coming, 
but  his  aspect  of  terror  is  unrelieved,  for  even  when  his  skeleton 
hand  is  on  our  brow,  and  the  light  of  life  is  darkening,  we  know 
not,  '  what  is  Death !'  or  *  what  is  there  beyond  it !'    It  is  a  hard 
blow  to  bear,  when  he  who  yesterday  was  rich,  stands  to-day  amid 
the  wreck  of  a  departed  fortune,  penniless  and  bankrupt.     And 
we  wonder  not  at  that  sullen  gloom  of  disappointment,  sometimes 
deepening  into  despair,  and  seeking  in   suicide  an  end  to  its 
sorrows,  of  those  who  in  a  Christian  land,  are  yet  wanting  in  a 
Christian's  consolation. 

To  the  heart  of  sensibility,  it  is  a  harder,  blow,  when  one,  in 
whom  its  life,  and  love,  and  hopes  are  centered,  to  whom  the  very 
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soul  13  knit  by  a  thousand  nameless  ties,  is  torn  from  the  last  em- 
brace, and  hidden  from  the  eyes  forever.  A  man  may  put  on  the 
stoic  then,  and  wrap  about  him  the  frigid  maxims  of  a  cheerless 
philosophy,  but  they  soothe  not  the  anguish  of  a  bleeding  heart 
Nothing  but  a  voice  from  beyond  the  grave  can  waken,  again,  the 
inspiration  of  hope,  and  whisper  its  throbbings  into  peace.  Read  the 
touching  lament  of  Augustine  for  his  friend,  while  yet  his  darken- 
ed soul  was  moving  in  a  lieathen  element,  and  you  will  under- 
stand what  an  apostle  means  by  ^^  sorrowing  without  hope."  ^^At 
this  grief.*'  he  says,  "  my  heart  was  utterly  darkened  ;  and  what- 
ever I  beheld  was  death.  Mine  eyes  sought  him  everywhere,  but 
he  was  not  granted  them,  and  I  iiatcd  all  places,  for  that  they 
had  him  not.  I  became  a  great  riddle  to  myself,  and  I  asked  my 
soul,  why  she  was  so  sad.  and  why  she  disquieted  me  sorely ; 
but  she  knew  not  what  to  answer  me.  If  I  said,  ^  trust  in  God^ 
she  very  rightly  obeyed  me  not ;  because  that  most  dear  friend, 
whom  she  had  lost  was.  being  man,  both  truer  and  better,  than 
that  phantasm  she  was  bid  to  trust  in.  Only  tears  were  sweet  to 
me,  for  they  succeeded  my  friend,  in  the  dearest  of  my  affections.'^ 
But  there  is  a  grief  too  great  for  tears,  and  if  you  take  away  the 
light  which  Revelation  sheds  upon  the  tomb,  and  then  are  called 
to  stand  upon  its  brink,  and  hear  the  rumbling  earth  as  it  falls 
upon  the  culBncd  dust  of  the  loved  and  lost,  if  your  heart  has 
ever  swollen  with  a  true  eujotion,  you  will  know,  what  is  that 
greater  grief 

To  you,  young  gentlemen,  in  the  morning  freshness  of  your 
day,  and  with  your  sky  as  yet,  perhaps,  unclouded,  these  con- 
.siderations  may  seem  to  iiave  but  little  urgency.  But,  mark  it ! 
you  will  not  have  travelled  far  in  the  appointed  pilgrimage  of  life, 
l>efore  you  will  both  find  and  feel  that  life  is  not  that  bright  and 
sunny  scene  which  youthful  hopes  had  pictured  it.  It  has  its 
shadows,  too,  deep  and  sombre  shadows.  It  has  its  sorrows, 
which  Heaven  alone  can  heal.  Man's  devious  pathway  to  the 
grave  is,  full  often,  a  "rm  dMorosa,'^  in  which  he  needs  a  com- 
forter, as  well  as  guide.  You  may  destroy  his  sensibilities,  and, 
as  he  approximates  the  brute,  he  will  cease  to  feel.  You  may 
dethrone  his  reason,  and,  in  the  delirium  of  passion,  he  will 
laugh  away  his  cares.  Thus,  without  the  Bible,  he  may  stumble 
on  through  life  in  stern  and  sullen  gloom,  or,  insensate  and  reck- 
less, stifling  his  nature,  and  forswearing  humanity,  he  may  bound 
along,  as  gaily  and  as  madly  as  e'er  a  gibbering  maniac  among 
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the  tombs ;  but,  as  a  rational  and  sentient  being,  without  the 
Bible,  he  can  only  tread  his  sad  and  tearful  way  bewildered  and 
desponding. 

But  grave  or  gay,  reckless  or  thoughtful,  it  is  a  brief  pilgrimage 
at  best,  and  life's  battle,  or  its  ballet^  ends  in  the  strife  of  death. 
Under  whatever  aspect  we  may  view  it,  this  inevitable  event  is 
the  most  momentous  in  the  history  of  man.  Be  it  so, — that  physi- 
cally it  is  but  '^  the  turning  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  into  a  dif- 
ferent channel,"  and  thereafter  an  eternal  sleep; — yet  who  that 
knows  the  boon  of  being,  recoils  not  from  the  thought  of  that 
being's  end,  as  the  incomparable  calamity  ?  There  is  a  greater, 
we  do  allow,  and  it  is  only  the  guilty  fear  of  this  could  ever  have 
fathered  the  wish,  or  endured  the  thought,  of  the  soul's  annihila- 
tion. And  yet  that  thought,  that  wish,  can  never  so  possess  the 
mind  as  to  exterminate  that  fear.  Tell  us  not  of  death-scenes, 
calm  and  peaceful  as  the  Christian's  dying  hour,  where  no  Chris- 
tian's hope  was  known.  Is  it  the  untutored  savage  upon  his 
couch  of  turf,  who  dreams  of  happier  hunting  grounds  ?  If  you 
could  yourself  become  a  savage,  ignorant  as  he,  like  him  you 
might  also  die  the  victim  of  a  fond  delusion.  It  avails  no  more  to 
plead  the  few  examples  of  classic  story,  except  you  can  also  rein- 
state the  Olympian  gods,  and  make  to  youcself  a  gospel  of  Charon 
and  his  boat.  And  as  for  the  boasted  instances  of  modern  philo- 
sophic calmness,  we  aver,  that,  upon  the  principles  of  Deism 
itself,  it  can  be  shown  that  such  calmness,  if  it  is  real,  is  a  treason 
against  nature,  and  an  outrage  upon  right  reason.  If  Natural 
Theology  cannot  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  hereafter,  much  less 
can  she  demonstrate  that  there  is  none.  Under  a  dread  uncer- 
tainty of  a  future  state,  coupled  with  a  conscious  guilt,  which,  in 
the  prospect  and  probability  of  retribution,  deepens  into  remorse, 
tell  me  then,  ought  man  to  be  calm,  in  this  dire  necessity  of  his 
nature?  Only  an  authentic  voice,  from  the  eternal  throne,  can 
possibly  give  him  the  assurance,  that  with  the  destruction  of  the 
body,  his  being  ceases,  or  that,  continuing  to  exist,  his  existence 
shall  not  be  one  of  suffering.  But  nature  has  no  such  voice,  and 
all  her  utterances,  fairly  interpreted,  contradict  the  hope.  To  die 
without  the  light  of  revelation,  is  to  take  a  fearful  leap  into  an 
abyss  of  darkness,  and  on  the  brink,  conscience,  like  an  avenging 
spirit,  points  to  a  thousand  evil  omens,  in  the  spectral  array  of 
long-forgotten  sins,  and  cries  in  the  dying  sinner's  ear,  "  'Tis  an 
abyss  of  woe !" 
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If^  theo,  with  respect  to  hk  ciril  ud  ncol  rdatiooi.  man's  con- 
dition without  the  Bibie  if  a  cooditioo  of  bttrfaahHn.  no  less,  with 
respect  to  his  persoaal  sp:n:aal  intereau.  k  it  a  cooditioo  of 
unmitigated,  hopeless  mkerT.  On  the  wapfoauatk  which  we 
have  considered  if  we  cooclu^  noc  that  ihk  is  a  God-iorsaken 
world,  it  must  be  because  there  are  in  it  the  manifest  tokens  of 
Divine  displeasure.  Man  struts  hk  little  boor  upon  its  surface, 
ignorant  alike  of  his  origin  and  his  dcstinj.  Doabcful  and 
desponding,  he  reaches  the  goal  of  mortal  life,  pressed  down  by 
present  sorrow,  and  yet  shrinking  and  aghast  at  the  thought  of 
'*  greater  ills  he  knows  not  of  He  dies !  scarce  knowing 
whether  he  should  most  desire  a  conscious  immortalitv,  or  ao 
eternal  sleep !  The  grave  closes  upon  him,  but  no  promised  resur- 
rection consecrates  his  dust,  no  words  of  hope  are  written  on  hi^ 
tomb! 
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CONSIDERED  AS  AN  EVIDENCE  OP  CHRISTIANITY. 


BT 

BEV.  HENRY  RUFFNER,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


According  to  the  evangelical  records,  Jesus  Christ  appealed  to 
his  miracles  as  evidences  of  his  Divine  mission.  (John  v.  36.) 
His  apostles  made  the  same  appeal.  (Acts  ii.  22 ;  Heb.  ii.  4.) 
Tliey  did  not  require  men  to  believe  the  gospel  on  the  bare  word 
of  its  preachers.  They  founded  its  claim  to  a  Divine  origin  on 
the  attestation  of  God,  as  given  in  the  mighty  signs  and  wonders 
which  he  exhibited,  first  by  the  agency  of  the  Great  Founder,  and 
then  by  the  instrumentality  of  ihe  twelve  apostolical  witnesses, 
who  were  commissioned  to  publish  the  gospel  among  all  nations. 

Without  some  miraculous  token  of  the  Divine  sanction,  no  sys- 
tem of  reUgion  can  present  infallible  evidence  of  its  being  a  revela- 
tion from  God. 

Men  may  publish  doctrines  that  are  sublime,  pure,  benevolent, 
and  fully  approved  by  the  reason  and  conscience  of  mankind  ;  yet, 
however  they  may  appear  worthy  to  have  emanated  from  heaven, 
they  may  still  be  the  product  of  merely  human  wisdom.  What- 
ever the  human  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  by  revelation  from 
God,  it  may  also  by  possibility  originate  by  the  exercise  of  its  own 
powers.  Divine  revelation,  though  flowing  from  an  infinite  source, 
is  necessarily  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  recipient.  In  God  and 
in  his  works,  are  depths  of  wisdom,  reaching  infinitely  beyond  all 
the  profundities  of  human  thought.  The  human  mind  seems 
indeed  to  have  an  indefinite  range  of  thought ;  it  can  form  com- 
binations innumerable  of  those  elements  of  thought,  which  it  de- 
rives from  sense  and  reason.  But  it  can  form  no  conception  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  informations  of  sense  and  the  suggestions  of  rea- 
son. Therefore  while  human  nature  remains  unchanged,  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  reveal  nothing  to  the  spirit  of  man,  but  what  is 
already  within  the  natural  range  of  human  conception,  and 
intrinsically  undistinguishablc  from  the  natural  products  of  the 
mind.  Many  a  poor  enthusiast  has  mistaken  the  ardor  of  his  feel- 
ings and  the  vividness  of  his  conceptions  for  the  inspirations  of  God. 
Without  an  external  sign  from  God  no  man  can  certainly  disiin- 
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guidh  a  Divine  revelation  from  what  b  purely  human;  for  reve- 
lation i.-!  necessarily  so  humaiiized  in  passing  through  a  human 
medium,  that  notliing  iudicaiing  its  Divine  origin  remains  dis- 
tinctly impre£=ed  upon  it.  As  external  evidence  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  genuine  history  from  ingeniously  wrought  fictions,  so 
without  the  criterion  of  miracles  we  might  confound  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  dreams  of  the  enthusiast  and  tbo 
inventions  of  the  impostor. 

But  when  Go<I  conn^^cts  miraculous  demonstrations  with  the 
doctrines  of  inspired  men.  we  know  that  the  teachers  speak  by  his 
authority :  for  whilst  we  know  that  men  can  originate  whatever 
doctrines  men  can  understand,  we  know  also  that  no  man  cao 
work  a  miracle,  unless  God  he  with  him. 

My  suhject  is  miracles,  their  nature,  their  susceptibility  of  proo( 
and  the  evidence  which  they  afford  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

I  shall  first  discuss  the  theory  of  miracles  in  general,  and  sec- 
ondly, the  miracles  of  Jesus  in  particular,  considered  as  an  evidence 
of  his  Divine  mission. 

I.  The  general  theory  of  miracles  comprehends  two  points  of 
inquiry, — 1st.  Wiiat  is  a  miracle?  and  2d.  Can  the  occurrenceof 
a  miracle,  if  it  should  take  place,  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
men? 

Firsf.  then, — What  is  a  miracle?  Various deAnitions  bavcbeeo 
given.  A  miracle  is  a  suspension  or  violation  of  the  law  of  nature. 
It  iH  a  su|K;niatural  event :  It  is  a  deviation  from  the  course  of 
nature,  6c.c.  Any  of  thcne  defniitions  with  a  little  explanation  will 
answer.  Hut  I  will  ofTcr  another  which  is  more  explicit.  A  mira- 
rle  is  a  si^nyohr/wns  to  the  senses,  that  God  has  interposed  his 
jtower  In  control  the  est ahlished  course  of  nature, 

The  novehy  of  an  event  does  not  make  it  miraculous  ;  else 
every  new  discovery  in  natural  science  would  be  a  miracle.  Nor 
iN  an  event  which  is  nimply  unaccountable,  to  be  esteemed  mirac- 
ulouH.  Unaccountable  events  sometimes  occur,  such  as  the  fall 
of  meteoric  stones,  which  come  hissing,  glowing,  and  exploding, 
from  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  All  that  we  can  say 
of  them,  iM,  that  we  know  not  whence  they  come,  nor  how  they 
originate.  Hut  for  aught  that  we  know,  they  may  be  the  product 
of  natural  causes. 

It  should  be  observed  that  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  of  their  various  complicated  workings,  is  very  partial  and 
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defective.  We  see  many  effects  of  which  the  causes  are  hidden. 
If  they  are  such  as  frequently  occur,  we  reasonably  infer  from  their 
frequency,  that  they  spring  from  natural  causes.  Even  when  the 
event  is  extraordinary  in  itj  nature  and  of  rare  occurrence,  we 
may  still  judge  from  circumstances,  that  it  is  merely  the  effect  of  a 
rare  combination  of  natural  causes,  like  the  connection  between  the 
Siamese  twins.  The  rarity  of  an  event  may  also  be  accounted  for 
sometimes  by  the  regularity  of  nature  in  her  courses,  producing 
only  once  in  a  long  time  the  most  striking  coincidences.  Thus 
the  planets  vary  their  aspects  in  the  heavens  continually ; — age 
after  age  they  pursue  their  mazy  dance  through  the  zodiac,  pre- 
senting innumerable  figures  to  ihe  astronomer's  eye  ;  until  at  last 
they  all  meet  together  in  a  splendid  group,  a  wonder  to  human 
eyes ;  then  they  begin  their  grand  cycle  again ;  to  meet  once  more 
perhaps  long  after  the  generations  of  mankind  shall  have  passed 
away.  In  this  case  we  know  that  the  event  proceeds  from  the 
regular  movements  of  nature:  but  why  may  not  equally  rare  phe- 
nomena, result  from  a  secret  concatenation  of  natural  causes, 
stretching  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world  ? 

Phenomena  purely  mental  or  spiritual  cannot  be  demonstrably 
,  miraculous,  although  they  may  be  such  in  reality.  We  under- 
stand too  little  of  the  nature  of  spirit  and  of  the  action  of  spirit  upon 
spirit  to  distinguish  the  natural  from  the  supernatural  in  spiritual 
agency.  We  cannot  trace  the  various  phases  of  human  madness 
to  their  causes :  how  then  can  we  determine  what  is  or  is  not 
according  to  nature  in  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the  spiritual 
world  ? 

A  miracle,  to  be  cognizable  by  mortal  man,  must  appear  within 
this  "visible  diurnal  sphere,"  in  which  he  is  an  agent  and  a  look- 
er-on, from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Here  he  learns  by  his  own 
experience  and  that  of  the  generaticms  before  him,  what  are  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  nature,  what  is  the  orderly  course  of 
events,  what  are  the  causes  of  many  things,  and  what  is  within 
the  power  of  those  living  agents  that  God  has  created  upon  the 
earth.  All  his  experience  of  external  things  is  gained  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  and  the  objects  of  sense  are  those  with 
which  he  is  best  acquainted.  Here  then  is  the  field  within  which 
he  can  distinguish  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  will  God  give  him  signs  from  heaven,  by  which 
the  revelations  of  God  may  be  distinguished  from  the  wisdom  of 
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ments,  that  there  is  a  God.  Do  not  tlie  heaveus  and  the  earth 
evidently  show  the  handiwork  of  their  Creator  ?  Is  not  nature 
herself  the  greatest  of  all  miracles  ?  When  God  makes  nature 
deviate  from  her  prescribed  course,  it  must  be  for  a  special  sign  of 
some  extraordinary  communication  from  himself.. 

Again,  if  a  miracle  be  supernatural ;  if  it  imply  a  suspension  of 
some  known  law  of  nature  : — then  I  hold  that  no  created  agent 
can  by  his  own  power  work  a  miracle.  No  angel  nor  demon,  how- 
ever "  great  in  might,"  can  break  the  order  of  nature,  or  disturb 
the  operation  of  those  physical  laws  by  which  the  creation  is  regu* 
lated  and  preserved.  God  has  so  constituted  the  system  of  nature, 
and  so  regulated  its  operations,  that  the  whole  is  a  glorious  mani- 
festation of  his  supreme  power,  wisdom  and  goodness.  Were  he  to 
subject  any  part  of  this  magnificent  and  well-ordered  system  to  the 
discretionary  control  of  any  created  being,  then  nature  would  cease 
to  be  altogether  an  expression  of  his  Divine  attributes  ;  the  work- 
ings of  her  infinitely  complex  machinery,  would  be  no  longer  under 
his  exclusive  control;  some  of  his  own  creatures  would  share  with 
him  the  sovereignty ;  the  inferior  creatures,  such  as  man,  would  be 
in  some  measure  dependent  on  subordinate  rulers  of  the  world,  who 
would  justly  be  feared  as  gods,  and  the  ancient  system  of  heathen- 
ish idolatry  would  be  founded  on  fact. 

But  can  we  believe  that  the  Author  of  nature  would  subject 
any  part  of  the  system  to  the  will  of  a  creature,  who  is  himself 
but  a  part  of  the  same  system,  and,  consequently,  subject  to  its 
laws  ?  He  has  endowed  created  agents  with  faculties  greater  or 
less ;  but  these  are  themselves  subordinate  to  the  preordained 
laws  of  nature.  Rational  beings  may  violate  the  moral  law  ;.  but 
so  much  the  more  necessary  is  it,  that  they  should  be  strictly 
subjected  to  those  physical  laws,  by  which  God  maintains  his 
sovereignty  over  nature. 

I  argue  also  from  analogy  against  the  opinion  that  any  created 
being  can,  by  his  own  power,  work  a  miracle.  We  know  that 
man  has  vastly  more  power,  both  mental  and  corporeal,  than  the 
worm  which'  he  treads  under  his  feet.  His  underatanding  is  com- 
paratively infinite,  his  strength  ten  thousand  fold  greater,  yet  is 
he  as  absolutely  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature  as  the  worm  in  the 
dust,  or  the  animalcule,  whose  life-time  is  a  day,  and  whose 
world  is  a  drop  of  water.  He  can  devise  and  construct  machines, 
of  which  the  poor  worm  can  form  no  conception,  but  for  the*  effect 
of  these,  and  all  his  other  operations,  he  is  entirely  dependent  on 
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the  laws  of  nature.  What  tliesc  enable  him  to  do,  he  can  do ; 
but,  contrary  to  these,  he  can  do  absolutely  nothing  at  all.  He 
cannot  make  a  hair  of  his  head  either  white  or  black, — he  cannoi 
make  a  grain  of  sand  either  heavier  or  lighter, — he  cannot  make 
a  thorn-bush  bear  grape.s,  nor  reanimate  the  dead  body  of  a  fly. 
Suppose  his  wisdom  and  his  physical  strength  to  be  increased  a 
thousand  fold  ;  will  he  then  be  able  to  do  any  of  these  things? 
Will  he  then  have  advanced  a  single  step  towards  a  sovereign 
power  over  the  laws  of  nature  ?  No  ;  nor  is  the  mightiest  demon 
in  the  universe  any  more  able  to  control  a  law  of  nature,  than  a 
Solomon  or  a  Samson, — a  worm  or  an  animalcule.  The  power 
that  can  work  a  miracle  must  differ,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in 
kind,  from  that  of  created  beings.  It  is  a  creative  power.  A  roan 
may  kill  his  brotlier  man,  because  the  law  of  nature  gives  hiin 
the  power ;  but  when  he  has  killed,  neither  he  nor  all  the  hosts 
of  heaven  and  hell  can  restore  that  dead  man  to  life.  Only  the 
God  that  made  him  can  raise  him  from  the  dead. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  every  miracle,  every  manifestation, 
of  a  power  superior  to  the  law  of  nature,  is  a  sign  from  Giod,  thati 
he  has,  for  some  important  and  holy  end,  seen  fit  to  interrupt  thej  4 
established  course  of  nature. 

I  proceed  to  the  second  inquiry  under  this  head,  which  is,— 
Are  miracles  susceptible  of  proof  by  testimtmy  7  In  other 
words,  Can  ice  in  any  case  reasonably  believe  men,  who  testiff 
that  they  have  witnessed  a  miraculous  event  7 

A  miracle  must,  from  its  nature,  be  a  highly  improbable  event. 
It  is  an  exception  to  the  uniform  rule  of  nature;  a  partial d^ 
rangement  in  the  long-established  working  of  this  great  machine, 
trhe  universe. 

One  of  the  earliest  lessons  that  experience  teaches  mankind,  u 
the  uniformity  of  nature.  Our  behef  in  this  uniformity  seems  to 
he  constitutional,  and  to  be  developed  immediately  after  experi- 
ence begins.  The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.  He  believes  from 
one  experiment  that  it  is  the  nature  of  fire  to  bum.  So  bis  J 
instinct  teaches  him  to  reason  about  nature  in  generaL  Experi- 
ence in  general  confirms  our  first  conclusions  respecting  the 
established  relation  between  causes  and  effects.  Ood  has  wisely 
ordained  that  things  should  be  distinguishable  by  their  permanoit 
properties,  and  that  the  course  of  events  should  depend  upon 
established  relations  between  antecedents  and  consequents,  causes 
and  effects.     Without  steadfastness  in  the  course  of  nature,  human 
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reason  could  have  no  guide,  human  sciences  and  arts  could  not 
exist,  neither  instinct  nor  intelligence  could  avail  the  creatures  of 
God,  and  nature  herself  would  have  no  voice  to  proclaim  her 
Divine  original. 

In  a  disordered  universe,  there  could  be  no  miracle,  because 

*  there  would  be  no  law  of  nature  by  which  reason  could  distin- 
■    guish  the  natural  from  the  supernatural.      If  the  Deity  often 

changed  the  course  of  nature,  the  laws  of  nature  would  be  weak- 

*  ened  ;  and  the  course  of  events  being  unsteady,  the  signs  of  God 

*  would  be  less  manifest,  both  in  the  regularity  of  nature  and  in 
t  her  deviations.  As  miracles  more  frequently  occurred,  the  less 
'     miraculous  would  they  appear.     They  would  come  to  resemble 

the  jarrings  of  an  ill-constructed  machine,  and  would  be  expected 

r     as  things  of  course. 

I         Miracles,  therefore,  to  answer  any  useful  purpose  in  the  moral 

[  government  of  God,  must  necessarily  be  reserved  for  rare  and 
important  occasions.     But  for  the  very  reason  that  they  must  be 

I     the  most  rare  and  extraordinary  of  all  events,  they  are  in  them- 

r    selves  the  most  improbable,  and  require  the  strongest  evidence  to 

I     render -them  credible. 

Besides  the  intrinsic  i  id  probability  of  miracles,  the  frequency  of 

[  false  reports  of  supernatural  events,  and  the  ingenious  methods 
by  which  impostors  often  delude  credulous  people,  should  make 

I  us  particularly  cautious  how  we  give  credence  to  any  report  or 
any  appearance  of  a  miracle.  So  improbable  an  event  should  not 
gain  our  belief,  until  we  have  carefully  scrutinized  both  the 
nature  of  the  fact  reported  and  the  evidence  of  its  occurrence. 

But  reported  miracles  are  not  all  equally  improbable.  The 
degree  of  their  antecedent  improbability  depends  on  the  nature, 
circumstances,  and  relrvions  of  the  event.  Though  all  miracles 
are  equally  impossible  with  man  and  equally  possible  with  God, 
they  are  not  equally  improbable  in  themselves.  Reason  teaches 
us  to  expect  that  if  God  work  a  miracle,  be  will  not  on  the  one 
hand  make  it  so  portentously  great  as  to  derange  the  general 
course  of  nature,  nor  on  the  other  hand  so  contemptibly  small  as 
to  excite  ridicule.  He  would  not  summon  the  thunders  of  heaven 
to  kill  a  fly.  Whilst  he  made  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  event 
sufficiently  evident,  he  would  also  make  it  correspond  in  moral 
significancy  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  introduced ;  making 
it  a  miracle  of  benevolence,  when  it  was  designed  to  authenticate 
a  mission  of  mercy,  and  perhaps  a  miracle  of  punishment,  when 
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it  was  designed  to  enforce  the  authorily  of  a  violated  law.  I 
deem  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  God  would  not  turo  nature 
out  of  her  regular  course  without  some  moral  necessity,  nor  exhibit 
a  sign  that  was  incongruous  to  the  occasion.  Much  less  would 
he  affix  his  signature  to  anything  that  was  revolting  to  the  rea- 
son and  the  moral  sense  which  he  implanted  in  the  human 
breast.  How  absurd  is  it  to  imagine  that  he  would  sanction  by 
miracles  the  scheme  of  a  wicked  man,  the  vagaries  of  a  fool,  or 
the  visions  of  a  half-crazy  fanatic !  Or  is  it  credible  that  God 
Almighty  would  be  so  lavish  of  his  miraculous  signs,  as  to 
employ  them  for  tlie  establishment  of  relic-worship  and  transub- 
stantiation  ? 

But  when  the  reported  miracles  appear  to  have  been  morally 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  some  great  and  salutary  truth, 
and  when  they  are  in  themselves,  their  circumstances  and  their 
human  agents,  altogether  worthy  of  their  Divine  Author  ;  then  I 
tliink  that  in  the  opinion  of  all  candid  men,  they  are  not  so  im- 
probable, as  to  put  their  proof  beyond  the  reach  of  human  testi- 
mony. 

Consider,  friends,  what  the  consequences  would  be,  if  God  had 
so  constituted  the  nature  of  things  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
prove  a  miracle  by  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  In  this  case 
the  Father  of  mankind  would  have  forever  precluded  himself 
from  making  a  supernatural  revelation  of  his  will.  In  my  intro- 
ductory remarks  I  showed  that  miracles  are  the  only  reliable  test 
of  Divine  revelation.  I  have  also  shown  that  frequency  of  mira- 
cles would  detract  from  their  efficacy  as  signs  of  God.  But  how 
exceedingly  common  and  how  apparently  natural  would  they 
become,  if  they  were  exhibited  to  all  mankind  as  evidence  of  a 
Divine  revelation  !  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  say  absolutely 
that  God  could  not  prove  a  revelation  to  mankind,  by  working 
miracles  before  the  eyes  of  all  in  every  age.  But  I  can  say  with- 
out presumption  that  such  a  metiiod  would  bear  no  analogy  to 
the  general  system  of  Divine  government.  It  is  true  that  God 
has  written  the  signs  of  his  existence  and  perfections  over  the 
whole  face  of  nature,  and  displayed  them  to  the  eyes  of  all  man- 
kind ;  yet  how  few  are  able  of  themselves  to  give  them  the  right 
interpretation !  How  generally  did  mankind,  with  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  in  view^,  fail  to  discover  the  One  Only  Living  and 
True  God,  and  in  their  blindness  worship  imaginary  gods  and 
dumb  idols!     Is  it  probable,   that  they  would   have   succeeded 
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better  in  the  interpretation  of  a  universal  system  of  miracles  in 
proof  of  a  revelation  from  God  ?  A  French  atheist*  once  de- 
manded, why,  if  there  be  a  God,  he  did  not  give  a  proof  of  his  ex- 
istence, by  so  arranging  the  stars  in  the  form  of  letters,  that  they 
should  spell  his  name !  But  the  poor  fool  did  not  say,  in  what 
language  God  would  write  his  name  in  the  heavens  more  intelli- 
gibly than  he  has  already  done.  Without  discussing  this  point 
farther,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  God  has  made  the  mass  of  man- 
kind dependent  on  testimony  and  on  the  instruction  of  quaUfied 
teachers,  for  nearly  all  their  knowledge ;  and  we  may  presume 
that  this  is  on  the  whole  the  wisest  and  best  way  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  revelation  could  be  imparted  to  the  human  race.  In 
this  way,  it  would  be  impossible  for  God  to  verify  a  system  of  re- 
vealed truth,  unless  he  made  miracles  capable  of  proof  by  testi- 
mony. 

And  consider  whether  there  be  not  questions  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, which  men  cannot  solve  by  the  light  of  nature,  but 
which  our  Father  in  Heaven  might  be  disposed  to  solve  by  reve- 
lation ;  such  questions  as  these,  for  example.  Are  our  souls  im- 
mortal ?  Shall  we  be  rewarded  and  punished  in  a  future  state 
for  the  deeds  done  in  the  present  life  1  Will  God  forgive  us  our 
sins ;  and  if  so,  on  what  conditions  1  These  are  questions  on 
which  human  destiny  hangs,  on  which  human  laws  and  morals 
depend  for  their  principal  sanctions,  and  human  society  for  its 
improvement  from  age  to  age.  Without  faith  founded  on  a 
Divine  revelation  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  of 
pardon  for  sin  on  the  conditions  of  repentance  and  atonement, 
the  motives  to  virtue  and  amendment  of  life  would  be  defective. 
Without  a  revealed  religion,  the  generations  of  men  must  ever 
wander  in  the  mazes  of  error  and  superstition,  or  cast  off  the 
shackles  of  false  religion  only  to  run  into  the  licentiousness  of 
practical  atheism. 

Without  a  revelation  from  Grod  there  can  be  no  assurance  of 
immortal  life,  of  retributions  after  death,  of  Divine  forgiveness  of 
sins,  of  grace,  to  help  us  in  our  time  of  need,  or  of  a  Heavenly 
Father's  watchfulness  and  care  over  the  helpless  children  of  mor- 
tality. Human  philosophy  cannot  unveil  the  secrets  of  death ; 
reason  has  invented  a  telescope  that  can  penetrate  the  starry 
skies;   but  wherewith  shall  the  soul  of  the  living  pierce   the 


/ 


*  Mirabeaui,  in  his  SytthM  de  la  Nature, 
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"shadows,  clouJ-.  uwl  darkii'.-S;"  i\a:  re?i  upoD  ihc  eteraal  state 
of  man  ? 

For  all  iliai  inai:  rj-:dr  lo  kn  ..v  re-pectin^  the  material  world 
and  the  rominoit  rttTairT  of  lif:.  nature  and  leasoQ  are  sufficieol 
iffachcrs  ;  hut  if  tlii*  \v*il]  he  c:ily  the  cradle  of  the  souL  or  at  the 
most  its  infant--:ch«joI  -and  if  for  i:-?  br^iter  traininjer  here,  and  its 
happier  slate  lier».'afirr.  it  neel?  a  -j.Liiual  in^tructioQ  which  na- 
t!iro  and  experience  rarin>:  i^ivo  -ih-n  ?urely  it  i?  not  impossible. 
nor  Ro  v<'ry  im|»r-.»i»al'!-,  that  lii-::  P.iront  of  mankind  should  sead 
us  0  nier-'-ajrc  cf  in-;:i;  tiijn,  adip*  tl  r>  uur  wants,  and  accom- 
pniii"d  hy  vi-ililf  -iuii-  *»(  1*-=  Ii'\\v»:iily  ••:i2i:i. 

N'lw.  Mipp!i-iir/  *}i\i  \\r  -!i  j'll.l  li- .:"  of  a  i^aclier  who  professed 
lo  he  a  !ii''^-riJi:''r  fii'iii  litjuvcii.  v.li:.;  tau^iit  a  religiou.  solving 
(he  liieat  ([w  -li  ii.-  :-'  fi-ii-  :;irnti«<:r'tl.  and  enihracing  a  pure  and 
hum.'vuh'iit  c>i\"  y>^  ini>i;:!  .i  t«;ii!i'.:  wiiu-e  personal  character 
was  evrry  way  iMiittiiii;  hi-  p:ul*-*i-»:i.  and  who  wrought  mira- 
cles of  mi.-icy  ii!i(l  i:t»'Hln«*.-s  in  pioi.f  nf  his  iiiisjiun — I  a<k,  would 
such  a  rij>«'ii,  i:.k'ii  ahoLTi-tli.-'r.  hu  so  utieily  incroJiblo,  that  no 
sort  or  anmmit  ol  Icstinionv  cniiM  niuki*  it  Wuilhv  of  credit? 
May  I  ii')t  a])j)«;al  to  the  comnioii  srnsi*  of  every  one  who  hears 
ni'3  to  hrar  iin'  out  in  the  assorii  )n.  that  ?lic!i  a  report  might  be 
verified  to  the  vili>faction  of  any  na^onabli:  man  by  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses?  'Vlui  reported  inirackr,  taken  in  connectioa 
with  the  other  reported  facts,  could  not  ho  so  improbable  as  to 
make  all  possible  Icstimouy  iu  tlieir  fav<»r  unworthy  of  belief. 

Hut  the  celebrated  historian  and  pliilosoplin'r  David  Hume  at- 
tempted to  frame  an  argument  against  uiiracles,  which  he  fancied 
would  overthrow  all  faith  in  revcalul  religiou,  by  showing  that 
human  testimony  could  not  in  any  case  airt>rd  proof  of  a  miracu- 
lous evrnt.  This  argument,  invented  by  a  skeptical  philosopher. 
fond  of  paradox,  has  n-rfjived  more  attention  than  it  deserves; 
hm  as  it  is  ingeniotisly  fiamed,  and  contains  all  that  can  be  said 
wrtUiri  the  credibility  of  reported  miracle:',  I  shall  give  you  the 
.•j;n  Mud  substance  of  the  argument  in  his  own  words,  and  thea 
|#';iri(.  out  the  fallacies  interwoven  with  it,  and  demonstrate  the 
•'iifTirii'Mcy  of  human  testimony  to  prove  any  fact,  however  ini- 
prohnhh'. 

"  I'Aperirnoi;  (says  Hume)  is  oiu*  only  guide  in   reasoning.^ 

"A  wine  man  w^'ii^hs  the  evidence;   he  con-iders  which   .side  is 

Uppfirli'd  by  ilif.  nrr-alf-r  u'lmlji  r  if  i'\[)'  liiM.Mts;   to  that  .<ide  he 

■'•leH  with  doubt  and  lie'^itati'^n."      •  Wh'-n  the  fact  which  the 
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testimony  endeavors  to  establish  partakes  of  the  marvellous — the 
evidence  resulting  from  testimony  admits  of  a  diminution,  greater 
or  less,  in  proportion  as  the  fact  is  more  or  less  unusual." 

"  The  reason  why  we  place  any  credit  in  witnesses,  is  not  de- 
rived from  any  connection  which  we  perceive  a  priori  between 
testimony  and  reason,  but  because  we  are  accustomed  to  fiad  a 
conformity  between  them." 

•'  When  the  fact  is  such  as  has  seldom  fallen  under  our  obser- 
vation^ here  is  a  contest  between  two  opposite  experiences,  of 
which  the  one  destroys  the  other,  as  far  as  its  force  goes,  and  the 
superior  can  only  operate  on  the  mind  by  the  force  which  re 
mains."  "But  let  us  suppose  that  the  fact  is  not  only  marvellous, 
but  really  miraculous ;  and  suppose  that  the  testimony  amounts 
to  an  entire  proof  (considered  apart  and  by  itself;)  in  that  case 
there  is  proof  against  proof,  of  which  the  strongest  must  prevail, 
but  still  with  a  diminution  of  its  force,  in  proportion  with  that  of 
its  antagonist." 

'•  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  as  a  firm 
and  unalterable  experience  has  established  that  law,  the  proof 
against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire 
as  any  argument  from  experience  can  possibly  be  imagined.'''' 

"  Nothing  is  a  miracle  that  happens  in  tlic  common  course  of 
nature.  It  is  no  miracle  that  a  man  seemingly  in  good  health 
should  die  on  a  sudden,  because  such  a  kind  of  death  has  been 
frequently  observed.  But  it  is  a  miracle  that  a  dead  man  should 
come  to  life,  because  that  has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or 
country.  There  must  therefore  be  a  uniform,  experience  against 
every  miraculous  event,  otherwise  the  event  would  not  merit 
that  appellation.  And  as  a  uniform  experience  amounts  to  a 
proof,  there  is  here  a  direct  and  full  proof  from  the  nature  of  the 
fact  against  the  existence  of  any  miracle ;  nor  can  such  proof  be 
destroyed  or  the  miracle  rendered  credible,  but  by  an  opposite 
proof  which  is  superior."  Consequently,  "No  testimony  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a  miracle  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  kind, 
that  its  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous,  than  the  fact  wliich 
it  endeavors  to  establish." 

Such  is  Hume's  argument,  from  which  he  concludes  that  "No 
testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle." 

The  general  principle  of  reasoning  stated  by  Hume  is  not  ma- 
terially objectionable ;  but  a  fair  use  of  that  principle  would  not 
have  served  his  purpose ;  he  therefore  connected  with  it  several 
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gratuitous  assumptions,  by  which  an  argument  otherwise  legiti- 
mate though  inconclusive,  has  been  conveted  into  a  mere  soph- 
ism. He  assumes  by  way  of  premise,  that  "  a  miracle  has  never 
been  observed  in  any  as^e  or  countri/,^^  that  the  "  vnifortn  expe- 
rience of  mankind  is  against  every  miraculous  events  olhentise 
it  would  not  merit  that  appellation''^ — that  is,  the  mere  fact  that 
an  event  has  happened,  proves  that  it  deserves  not  the  appellation 
of  a  miracle ;  and  on  this  assumption,  he  grounds  the  asserUon, 
that  "  there  is  a  direct  and  full  proof  from  the  nature  of  the  fiict 
against  any  miracle." 

What  is  all  this  but  a  mere  begging  of  the  question,  an  arbi- 
trary assumption  of  the  matter  in  dispute? — ^'No  testimony  is 
sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,"  is  Hume's  conclusion.  What  is 
the  reason?  (we  ask.)  Because,  (says  the  philosopher)  no  miracio 
has  ever  been  observed,  and  no  observed  event  can  merit  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  miracle  ! — Indeed  !  (we  may  well  exclaim)  if  so^ 
the  argument  is  at  an  end :  that  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  Why  infer  anything  about  the  insufficiency  of  testimony 
to  prove  what  has  never  been  observed,  and  what,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  fact,  never  can  be  observed?  When  a  philosopher 
can  take  it  for  granted  that  a  thing  is  not  and  cannot  6c, — surely 
it  is  puerile  in  him  to  conic  forth  triumphantly  with  the  conciusioo, 
that  it  cannot  be  proved. 

But  Hume  builds  his  argument  upon  the  basis  of  experience. 
Let  us  see  how  he  has  managed  to  raise  an  insuperable  barrier 
of  experience  against  all  possible  testimony  for  miracles. 

He  begins  with  each  individual's  personal  experience.  He  says, 
"  When  the  fact  is  such  as  has  seldom  fallen  under  our  observa- 
tion, here  is  a  contest  between  two  opposite  experiences,  .of  which 
the  one  destroys  the  other  so  far  as  its  force  goes,  &c."  What 
two  experiences  are  those  which  he  represents  as  coming  in  con- 
flict, when  the  fact  is  such  as  we  have  seldom  observed?  They 
are  our  positive  and  our  negative  experience  in  relation  to  the  fact 
For  illustration,  suppose  that  a  neighbor  of  yours  told  you,  that 
he  had  seen  a  man's  leg  broken  by  a  fall  from  a  scaffold.  Yoo 
had  never  perhaps  seen  precisely  such  an  event,  but  you  had  seen, 
we  will  suppose,  one  instance  of  a  man  getting  his  arm  broken  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse.  Let  this  be  your  positive  expedience  in  re- 
spect to  facts  of  that  sort.  It  is  something ;  but  how  small  com- 
pared with  your  negative  experience  in  relation  to  such  events ! 
You  had  lived  and  observed  the  events  of  human  life  for  yearj^, 
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and  except  in  that  single  instance,  you  had  never  observed  any- 
thing like  the  event  which  your  neighbor  reported  as  a  fact  Now 
here  according  to  Hume  is  a  contest  of  opposite  experiences,  of 
which  the  one  destroys  the  other  so  far  as  its  force  goes.  But  if 
n^ative  experience  has  any  force  against  positive,  then  in  this 
case  the  vast  preponderance  of  the  negative  must  overwhelm  the 
positive,  and  make  your  neighbor's  report  exceedingly  improbable. 
—  Would  it  have  that  effect  on  your  mind  or  that  of  any  sane 
raan  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  no  rational  man  reasons  in  this  man- 
ner from  his  personal  experience. 

Our  philosopher  beiog  aware  that  individual  experience  is  too 
narrow  a  basis  for  his  argument,  makes  a  sly  transition  to  the 
general  experience  of  mankind,  where  he  makes  the  assumption 
already  mentioned,  that  no  miracle  has  ever  been  observed,  or  in 
other  words,  that  universal  experience  is  against  every  miraculous 
event.  But  what  I  have  to  remark  at  present,  is  the  fallacious 
manner  in  which  he  sets  universal  experience  against  testimony 
for  miracles.  He  leaves  out  of  view  the  fact,  that  we  derive  from 
testimouy  all  our  knowledge  of  what  other  men  have  experienced 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  this  day.  Our  personal  expe- 
rience is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  universal  experience. 

Now  when  he  asserts  that  the  uniform  experience  of  mankind 
is  against  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle,  if  he  means,  as  his  lan- 
guage would  imply,  that  all  testimony  is  Sigainst  miracles,  the 
assertion  is  false,  for  there  is  much  testimony  in  their  favor ;  or 
if  he  means  that  all  the  testimony  that  goes  to  establish  the  gen- 
eral regularity  of  nature  is  true,  but  that  all,  without  exception, 
which  goes  to  prove  occasional  deviations  from  that  regularity,  is 
necessarily  false,  then  we  demand  a  reason  why  the  one  should 
be  true  and  the  other  wholly  false.  It  cannot  be,  because  they 
are  contradictory  testimonies,  and  therefore  the  strongest  should 
prevail.  If  one  man  testify  that  he  has  seen  fishes  without  eyes, 
and  ten  thousand  men  should  testify  that  all  fishes  ever  seen  by 
them  had  eyes,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  statements ;  both 
may  be  true ;  the  general  fact  is,  that  fishes  have  naturally  two 
eyes,  but  in  particular  cases  they  have  none.  Here  is  no  contest 
between  opposite  experiences  or  opposite  testimonies,  as  Hume 
sophistically  pretends.  Hence  you  can  easily  perceive  the  fallacy 
of  his  argument,  when  he  says,  <<  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nature,  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has 
established  that  law,   the  proof  cigainst  a  miracle^  from  the 
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v§rf  nature  of  thefaei^  is  at  eniire  at  wmjf  m^fwmwmt  ^Cfw  pt»- 
siUjf  be  imaffinedS'  Here  be  aMumefl,  artliiUy  and  flophiilkaUyi 
Chat  all  the  proof  by  wbicb  tbe  law  of  nature  k  aatabliabedt 
lies  in  full  force  agaiost  the  occurrence  of  a  miracln :  whereai,  ea 
the  contrary,  no  miracle  can  occur  wbere  there  10  no  law  of  na* 
ture ;  for  according  to  Hume's  own  definition,  a  miracle  is  a  ? iola- 
tion  of  the  law  of  nature.  Be  it  so  then, — that  hnmaa  experience 
proves  the  existence  of  tbe  law  of  nature :  we  all  adnait  tbe  ftcty 
— we  must  admit  it  before  we  can  believe  tbe  occarrence  of  a 
miracle.  Where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  violation  of  a  law; 
where  tiiere  is  no  rule  there  is  no  exception.  lliltOQ  representi 
the  chaos,  or  unformed  elemeuts  of  nature,  to  be  full  of  wild  hub- 
bub and  confusion.  No  wonder ;  chaos  has  no  law,  and  aoneef 
its  disorderly  workings  can  be  deemed  miraculous.  Now  to  repfft* 
sent  the  experience  which  proves  the  law  of  nature  as  being  aa 
entire  proof  against  a  miracle,  is  exceedingly  illogical ;  for  Mch 
experience,  however  firm  and  unalterable,  it  may  be,  is  entiralf 
consistent  with  any  supposed  experience  of  a  miracle,  whic^ 
^<  from  the  nature  of  the  fact,*'  must  be  an  exception  to  the  gwerd 
experience  of  mankind. 

The  only  condition  on  which  experience  can  furnish  anypretf 
against  a  miracle,  is,  that  it  be  opposed  to  the  particular  fact  re- 
ported as  a  miracle..  Thus,  if  one  man  testifies  that,  at  a  partko- 
lar  time  and  place,  h^saw  the  sun  miraculously  darkened  at  nooa* 
day ;  and  another  man  who  was  present  at  the  same  time  aai 
place,  testifies  that  he  saw  no  such  thing,  or  only  a  natural  obsco- 
ration  of  the  sun  by  a  cloud  ;  in  such  a  case  there  is  an  oppoeitioB 
of  reported  exi)criences,  of  which  those  on  the  negative  aide  may 
amount  to  full  proof  against  the  miracle. 

But  Hume's  argument  assumes  that  a  general  negative  experi- 
ence, or  mere  non-experience  of  a  fact  by  mankind  in  geaeali 
amounts  to  an  entire  proof  against  its  existence.  On  this  prims^ 
pie  many  facts  of  very  rare  occurrence  are  disproved  by  a  fim 
and  unalterable  experience  of  the  generality  of  mankind.  8i 
singular  a  phenomenon  as  the  Siamese  twins  would  be  diaprofel 
by  the  experience  of  mankind  ;  so  rare  a  phenomenon  as  the  fid 
of  meteoric  stones  from  the  atmosphere,  would  be  incapaUe  of 
positive  proof,  because  the  negative  experience  of  nearly  all  nu» 
kind  has  raised  an  insuperable  barrier  against  its  credibility. 

One  more  remark  on  this  part  of  the  argument  will  euffioa 
Though  the  experience  to  which  Hume  refers  is  merely  negadvt 
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in  respect  to  miracles,  it  is  positive,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  re- 
spect to  tlie  law  of  nature.  I  have  already  shown  ihat  this  does 
not  make  it  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  a  miracle 
has  been  experienced,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  miracle  sup- 
poses a  pre-existing  law  of  nature.  Yet  there  is  a  supposable 
case,  in  wliich  positive  evidence  of  ijxe  regular  operation  of  tbc 
laws  of  nature  would  disprove  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle  in 
times  past.  If  we  knew  from  experience,  or  otherwise,  that  every 
event  Iiad  come  to  pass  heretofore  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  then,  of  course,  any  supposed  miracle  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  our  positive  knowledge.  So  far  must  our  knowledge  of 
nature  and  of  the  events  of  time  go,  before  Hume's  argument 
from  experience  can  have  any  validity.  The  moment  you  admit 
that  our  knowledge  of  events  and  of  their  causes  is  defective; 
that  innumerable  events  have  occurred  of  which  we  know  noth- 
ing, and  that  many  events  have  been  observed  to  liappen  from 
causes  unknown  ; — that  moment  is  it  evident  that  human  experi- 
ence does  not,  as  Hume  affirms,  afford  an  entire  proof,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  against  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle.  And  you  know 
this  to  be  the  fact.  No  living  man  or  set  of  men  are  acquainted 
with  the  millionth  part  of  those  facts  which  the  generations  of 
mankind  have  experienced;  and  of  that  very  minute  fraction  of 
them,  that  we  have  ourselves  observed,  how  many  have  resulted 
from  causes  of  which  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  !  All  this 
numerous  class  of  contingent  events  may  or  may  not  have  hap- 
pened in  tlie  regular  course  of  nature.  For  aught  that  we  know, 
some  of  them  at  least  may  have  resulted  from  the  interposition 
of  Divine  Providence,  by  which  the  natural  course  of  things  has 
been  changed.  Take  an  instance  given  by  Hume :  a  man  appa- 
rently in  good  health  suddenly  dies  from  a  cause  unknown.  He 
says  that  this  is  no  miracle,  because  it  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served. Certainly,  we  do  not  call  it  a  miracle,  but  the  true  reason 
why  we  do  not,  is  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  cause.  Did  we 
know  that  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  the  man  would  have 
lived  for  years,  but  that  God  killed  him  by  a  stroke  of  super- 
natural power,  then  it  would  be  a  miracle.  Take  another  in- 
stance: a  man  apparently  at  the  point  of  death  from  disease, 
recovers,  we  know  not  how  nor  why.  Does  experience  of  events 
like  these  and  innumerable  others  of  the  like  contingent  nature, 
prove  anything  cither  positively  for  the  uniformly  regular  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  negatively  against  occasional  devia- 
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tions  by  the  act  of  God  1  Certainly  not  Bui  they  do  demon- 
strate conclusively,  that  experience — even  common,  every-day 
experience — raises  no  such  insurmountable  proof  against  rain- 
cles,  as  Hume  pretends ;  and  that,  in  fact,  experience  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition,  that  the  Deity  does  sometimes  vaiy 
the  course  of  nature  for  particular  ends.  But  then,  supposing 
that  God  does  produce  contingent  events  by  controlling  the  course 
of  nature,  we  do  not  recognize  any  event  as  miraculous  unless  it 
be  manifestly  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature ;  and  as,  for  reasons 
before  mentioned,  such  events  must  rarely  occur,  they  are  still  so 
improbable  as  to  require  stronger  proof  than  ordinary  facts. 
Although  negative  evidence  cannot  amount  to  a  proof,  as  Harness 
argument  assumes,  it  can,  nevertheless,  extend  so  far  as  to  raise  a 
strong  presumption  against  a  reported  fact  and  this  it  does  in  the 
case  of  miracles. 

Having  thus  di^^posed  of  the  principal  sophistries  which  Hume 
has  wrought  into  the  body  of  his  argument,  I  come  now  to  con- 
sider the  principle  from  which  the  argument  derives  all  its  logical 
force.  Had  the  skeptical  philosopher  made  a  legitimate  use  of 
the  principle,  unmixed  with  unwarrantable  assumptions  and  other 
tricks  of  sophistry,  in  combating  the  testimony  in  favor  of  miit- 
cles,  his  argument,  though  inconclusive  against  the  miracles  of 
Chri^^t,  would  have  been  fair  and  worthy  of  respectful  consideration. 

He  thus  lays  down  the  principle:  "No  testimony  is  sufficient  to 
establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind  dial 
its  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous  [that  is,  more  improbable,] 
than  the  fact  which  it  endeavors  to  establish." 

This  is  a  just  principle.  Tlie  improbability  of  a  miracle  raurt 
be  overcome  by  proof,  which  must  be  stronger  in  proportion  as  the 
imp»-obability  is  greater.  That  proof  must,  to  those  who  are  not 
eye-w  itncsses,  be  furnished  by  testimony.  But  human  testimooj 
is  liable  to  error  and  falsehood.  Hence,  it  is  only  probable  that  a 
witness  will  tell  the  truth,  and  more  or  less  probable  according  to  hii 
competency,  his  moral  character,  and  the  motives  that  operate  oo 
his  mind  .'n  giving  his  evidence.  Without  some  particular  motive 
to  falsify,  all  men  will  probably  tell  the  truth,  substantially  at 
least. 

But,  however  lowly  we  may  estimate  the  veracity  of  mankind  in 
general,  certain  it  is  that  testimony  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  accu- 
mulation, by  increasing  the  number  of  witnesses ;  especially  when 
the  witnesses  are  of  good  character,  and  are  competent  to  report 
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correctly  what  they  have  observed.  Still,  however,  the  credibility 
of  their  testimony,  io  a  particular  case,  will  be  weakened  in  pro- 
portion to  the  improbability  of  the  fact  to  which  they  testify. 
Hence,  to  justify  our  belief  of  an  improbable  fact,  we  must  judge 
the  fact  to  be  less  improbable  than  the  falsehood  of  the  testimony ; 
and  the  degree  of  our  belief  will  be  stronger,  as  the  weight  of  the 
testimony  preponderates  more  strongly  over  the  improbability  of 
the  fact.  Hence,  because  a  miracle  is  a  very  improbable  sort  of 
event,  a  firm  faith  in  its  occurrence  ought  not  to  be  entertained 
without  much  stronger  proof  than  is  necessary  in  regard  to  ordi- 
nary facts.  The  testimony  ought  to  be  such,  that  its  falsehood 
shall  be  decidedly  more  improbable  than  the  fact  itself.  This  is 
Hume's  principle,  and  I  adopt  it  in  arguing  against  Hume's  con- 
clusion, that  ^'  no  testimony  is  sufficient  to  prove  a  miracle." 

The  argument  is  now  on  the  general  question,  whether  or  not 
a  miracle  is  susceptible  of  proof  by  testimony.  Hume  denies  it ; 
we  affirm  it.  We  take  for  granted,  that  a  miracle  is,  from  its 
nature,  a  very  improbable  sort  of  event,  and  that  the  testimony  of 
man  is  fallible,  yet  capable  of  affi)rding  evidence,  more  or  less,  of 
any  possible  event  We  have  to  determine,  whether  it  can  have 
sufficient  weight  to  overcome  the  improbability  of  a  miracle. 

I  undertake  to  demonstrate  that  human  testimony  is  susceptible 
of  such  a  cumulative  force,  that  it  can  overcome  any  assignable 
degree  of  improbability  in  the  fact  which  it  tends  to  establish. 

Before  I  proceed  to  analyze  the  force  of  testimony,  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  some  familiar  examples  of  its  power  to  produce 
conviction  against  strong  antecedent  improbabilities.  You  know 
that  we  derive  the  far  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  from  the 
reports  of  other  men,  that  is,  from  testimony.  All  our  belief  in  facts 
beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  our  personal  experience,  is  founded  on 
testimony.  Many  of  these  facts  are  highly  improbable,  if  we  judge 
them  by  our  own  observation  and  experience.  We  shiver  in  the 
moderate  cold  of  our  winters,  yet  we  firmly  believe  the  men  who 
report,  that  whole  tribes  of  mankind  live  and  enjoy  life  in  an  at- 
mosphere that  freezes  mercury.  We  know  that  the  general  mass 
of  materials  composing  this  globe  is  incombustible,  yet  we  believe 
that  mountains  disgorge  rivers  of  melted  rocks,  even  amidst  frozen 
oceans  and  glaciers  of  eternal  ice.  We  know  that  masses  of  stone 
are  with  difficulty  heaved  a  few  yards^into  the  air ;  but  we  fully 
credit  the  reports  of  a  few  men  who  profess  to  have  seen  red-hot 
stones  of  considerable  weight  fall  from  the  upper  regions  of  the 
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atmosphere,  though  we  cannot  imagine  how  they  were  projected 
to  such  a  height,  or  whence  they  could  have  originated.     When 
we  consider  the  present  state  of  the  earth,  and  what  we  know  of 
its  Uving  tribes,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  monstrous  animals,  foar 
times  as  large  as  the  elephant,  should  once  have  lived  by  tens  of 
thousands  in  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia ;  yet  we  give  our  un- 
hesitating assent  to  the  testimony  of  a  few  travellers,  who  declare 
that  innumerable  bones  of  such  animals  are  found  in  the  icy  soil 
of  that  country.     Wc  also  hold  it  for  certain,  on  the  testimony  of 
men,  that  the  skeletons  of  strange  monsters  of  various  kinds,  hare 
been  found  imbedded  hundreds  of  feet  deep  in  the  solid  rocks  of 
this  globe.     And  how  improbable  in  themselves  arc  tfic  stories 
which  travellers  relate  concerning  the  artificial  wonders  of  Egypt! 
What  is  Egypt   but  a  narrow  vale    between   immense  deserts, 
where  no  rain  falls',  and  where  two  or  three  millions  of  poor  in- 
habitants draw  subsistence  from  the  mud  of  the  Nile.     Yet  here 
do  travellers  pretend  to  have  found  the  most  stupendous  raonn- 
ments  of  human  labor,  that  the  world  ever  saw — the  pyramids, 
the  catacombs  with  their  millions  of  mummies,  and  the  ruins  of 
Thebes.  How  could  such  structures  and  such  excavations  in  solid 
rock,  have  been  made  by  human  hands  in  such  a  country?   You 
wonder,  and  yet  you  believe  with  as  firm  a  faith  as  if  you  had  seen 
those  unaccountable  objects  with  your  own  eyes.     And  how  much 
like  a  wild  romance  is  that  ancient  story  of  Alexander  of  Macedon? 
Can  you  believe  that  so  petty  a  king,  whose  hereditary  dominion! 
were  a  small  space  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  in  a  cor- 
ner of  Europe,  could  have  conquered  Asia  with  30,000  men?— 
that  he  could  have  overthrown  millions  of  soldiers,  and  crossed 
vast  deserts,  in  his  victorious  march,  from  the  Mediterranean  sea 
to  the  Indian  ocean  ?     Yet  although  the  story  is  more  than  2000 
years  old,  and  rests  upon  the  authenticity  of  a  few  ancient  recordi, 
every  reading  man  has  full  confidence  in  its  truth.  You  may  never 
have  seen  the  Alps,  yet  you  easily  believe  on  testimony  that  they 
are  a  mountain  barrier,  so  high,  so  precipitous,  so  covered  with 
perpetual  ice  and  snow,  that  it  \a  very  diflUcult  for  traYellerv  to 
cross,  except  by  a  modern  road  constructed  with  immense  labor. 
What  think  you,  then,  was  the  feasibility  of  marching  a  great 
army  across  them  in  ancient  times,  when   there  was   no  road, 
when  every  valley  and  gorge   was  occupied  by  savage  monn- 
taineers,  ready  to  roll  huge  rocks  from  the  precipices  upoD  every 
invader  ?    Yet  on  the  authority  of  a  few  ancient  historians,  yon 
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believe  that  Hannibal  led  an  African  army  of  60,000  men  through 
those  narrow  gorges,  up  those  frightful  precipices,  over  those 
fields  of  ice,  over  those  snowy  peaks,  and  down  again  into  the 
gulfs  that  led  to  fair  Italy ;  that  he  took  with  him  not  only  his 
60,000  men,  but  all  their  provisions,  forage,  tents,  arms,  horses, 
and  elephants — all,  over  a  route  where  often  even  the  experienced 
chamois-hunter  would  scarcely  venture  to  climb.  You  have  no 
doubt  of  these  facts. 

Consider  how  absolutely  certain  you  feel  concerning  innumera- 
ble facts,  of  which  your  knowledge  is  derived  wholly  from  testi- 
mony, oral  or  written.  Does  anything  appear  more  certain  to 
you,  and  to  all  other  intelligent  men,  than  the  existence  of  such 
a  country  as  Japan,  or  the  former  existence  and  actions  of  such 
men  as  Christopher  Columbus,  Martin  Luther,  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte?  But  in  respect  to  most  facts  that  have  come  to  your 
knowledge,  and  of  which  you  feel  indubitably  certain^  the  testi- 
mony on  which  you  rely  is  exceedingly  indirect.  Between  you 
and  the  original  witnesses  are  many  intermediate  reporters.  Yet 
the  man  who  should  presume  to  deny  these  facts  would  be  won- 
dered at  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  genus  homo — a  very  pecu- 
liar sort  of  fool. 

The  illustrations  just  given  of  the  power  of  testimony  to  pro- 
duce a  firm  conviction  of  even  the  most* improbable  facts,  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  belief  in  testimony  is  a  law  of  our  nature, 
and  that  no  conceivable  fact  can  be  rejected  as  incredible,  when 
the  full  power  of  testimony  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind. 

I  now  proceed  to  analyze  the  force  of  testimony,  and  to  show 
how  it  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  augmentation,  until  it  shall 
overcome  the  highest  conceivable  degree  of  improbability  in  the 
fact  to  which  it  is  applied. 

In  the  first  place,  testimony  may  derive  any  degree  of  force 
from  undesigned  coincidence  in  the  statements  of  different  wit- 
nesses, who  give  independent  testimony. 

Witnesses  and  their  testimony  are  said  to  be  independent  when 
there  is  no  previous  concert  or  design  by  which  the  testimony  of 
one  witness  is  made  to  coincide  with  that  of  another.  It  is  an 
evidence  that  the  coincidence  is  undesigned,  when  the  witnesses 
have  not  communicated  with  one  another  about  the  matter  of 
their  testimony.  But  this  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  inde- 
pendent testimony.  It  is  sufficient  that  each  witness  tells  his  own 
story,  without  depending  on  the  information  or  instruction  of  an- 
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Other  as  to  what  be  shall  testify.  You  have  probably  remaiked 
in  the  manner  of  witnesses,  and  in  the  matter  and  circumstances 
of  their  testimony,  sufficient  evidence  that  they  spoke  independ- 
ently from  their  personal  knowledge  of  facts,  and  not  from  the 
promptings  of  another.  But  I  need  not  explain  by  what  means 
we  may  ascertain  the  independency  of  witnesses.  It  is  enough 
for  you  to  know  that  there  are  such  witnesses,  and  that  the  coin- 
cidence of  their  testimony  is  not  the  result  of  concert  or  design. 
Then  the  coincidence  can  result  only  from  chance,  or  from  the 
truth  of  their  testimony.  We  suppose  that  the  facts  of  which 
they  testify  are  of  a  contingent  nature,  and  capable  of  being 
known  as  facts  only  from  actual  observation. 

Thus,  if  two  men  were  to  tell  you  independently  that  they 
had  seen  a  certain  man  killed  accidentally  by  the  fall  of  a  tree, 
it  is  evident  that  either  the  report  is  true,  or  they  must  by  mere 
chance  have  hit  upon  the  same  falsehood.  In  proportion  as  it  is 
improbable  that  such  an  undesigned  coincidence  in  falsehood 
should  occur,  is  it  probable  that  the  testimony  is  true,  even  though 
the  witnesses  were  personally  unworthy  of  credit. 

Now  the  more  numerous  the  particulars  in  which  these  wit- 
nesses concur  in  their  statements,  the  more  improbable  is  it  that 
the  coincidence  should  have  resulted  from  chance ;  not  only  so, 
but  the  improbability  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  as  the 
points  of  coincidence  increase  in  number.  Contingent  events  are 
infinitely  diversified  in  time,  place,  and  circumstances.  Many 
men  have  been  killed  by  the  fall  of  trees,  yet  probably  no  two  in- 
stances have  coincided  in  all  their  circumstances.  Two  men  might 
possibly  feign  or  fancy  an  incident  of  this  sort  about  the  same 
time ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  should  happen  to  do  it  near  the 
same  place;  nor  will  I  pronounce  it  impossible  that  they  should 
happen  to  tell  this  fiction  of  theirs  to  the  same  person,  as  a  fact 
which  they  had  seen.  But  you  will  allow  that  an  undesigned 
coincidence,  even  to  this  extent,  is  exceedingly  improbable.  What 
would  you  say  then  if  they  agreed  exactly  in  regard  to  the  time 
and  place  of  the  accident,  the  sort  of  tree  that  fell,  the  cause  of 
its  fall,  what  sort  of  injury  it  inflicted  on  the  man,  &c  7  Would 
you  not  feel  that  it  was  morally  impossible  to  attribute  such  a  w#b 
of  coincidences  to  chance?  Hence,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  iivii- 
nesses  were  independent,  you  would  say  at  once  that  the  testi- 
mony must  be  true. 

I  said  that  the  degree  of  probability  increased  in  a  geometrical 
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ratio  as  tbc  points  of  coincidences  iacreased  ici  Dumber.  Thi»  b 
capable  of  malhematicnl  demonatration ;  but  I  shall  not  «Oter 
fully  into  thia  melbod  of  proof  I  shall  only  illus(rate  llie  prioci- 
pie  etifficicDtly  to  make  it  intelligible. 

Suppose  the  two  men  referred  lo  should  happen  to  conceive  the 
■ilea  of  telling  itic  fali^nliood,  that  a  certain  man  wan  killed:  yet 
tbe  cfaances  «e  will  aappott  are  mly  100  to  1  agaiiut  their 
bappMung  Lo  coincide  in  respect  to  the  maiiDer  of  hie  death  by 
the  &il  of  a  tree.  Then  roppoee  they  each  inrent  for  bioasdf. 
t  place  at  which  they  will  locate  the  accident,  the  cbanceB  are  at 
haat  1000  to  1  against  their  coinciding  on  this  point  But  tbe 
chaDcea  were  100  to  1  agafaiel  their  coinciding  in  Ibe  othir, 
tiunSon  the  chancea  would  be  100,000  to  1  against  their  coio- 
cidlng  in  both  at  oac&  Now,  aappose  they  consider,  each  for 
ftuwel^  what  sort  of  tree  he  shall  pitch  upon  as  the  cause  of  tbe 
man**  death.  Here  the  range  of  choice  is  limited  ;  say  the  chances 
are  only  three  to  one  against  their  coinciding  la  this  particular ; 
then  the  probability  is,  that  they  would  coincide  three  times  as 
often  io  tbe  two  former  points  as  in  all  three  at  once.  Therefore, 
tbe  chances  are  300,000  to  1  against  their  coinciding  in  all  these 
three  pcnals.  So,  as  they  coincided  in  four,  fire  or  six,  or  more 
points,  would  tbe  chances  against  the  falsehood  of  their  testimony 
be  multiplied,  until  they  amounted  to  a  moral  certainty  that  the 
testimony  could  not  be  false. 

But  equally  potent  is  an  increase  in  the  Dumber  of  independent 
witnesses  to  multiply  the  chances  against  the  falsehood  of  their 
testimony,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  multiply  the  degree  of 
probability  in  &7or  of  its  troth.  I  supposed  that  when  two  men 
happened  about  the  same  time  to  inveDt  a  lie  respecting  a  certain 
person's  death,  the  chances  were  at  least  100  to  1  against  their 
both  hitting  upon  so  rare  a  cause  of  death  as  the  &lt  of  a  tree. 
I  have  assumed  too  low  a  number,  but  let  it  stand.  Now,  sup- 
posing the  very  im[MX»bable  case,  that  three  men  should  at  once, 
wiUioat  concert,  take  it  into  their  heads  to  fabricate  a  tale  about 
the  same  person's  death.  We  will  leave  out  that  improbability, 
and  suppose  that  the  three  did  chance  to  do  this  improbable  thing, 
and  that  tbe  chancea  were,  as  aforesaid,  100  lo  1  against  any  two 
^  them  coinciding  in  respect  to  the  cattse  of  his  death.  Then  it 
is  evident  that  two  of  them  would  coincide  in  this  particular  100 
times  as  often  as  all  three  would ;  that  is,  tbe  chances  would  be 
10^000  lo  1  against  their  all  cwncidng  at  once.    And  so  oo 
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would  wc  have  to  mohiply  the  former  results  throughout,  as  we 
added  witness  after  witness.  You  can  easily  conceive  then  that 
the  power  of  testimony,  considered  merely  as  undesignedly  coin- 
ciding, is  practically  unlimited,  and  capahleof  such  accumulation, 
as  to  overcome  any  assignable  degree  of  improbability  in  the  fact 
to  which  such  testimony  is  applied. 

Should  any  of  the  younger  part  of  my  audience  not  have  as 
yet  a  clear  conception  of  the  grounds  of  this  mathematical  sort  of 
.  reasoning  on  chances  or  probabilities,  I  can  only  refer  him  to  any 
good  mathematician,  or  any  good  treatise  on  the  subject,  for  a 
fuller  explanation.  No  method  of  human  reasoning  is  more 
certain  in  its  results  than  this.  The  only  room  for  error  is  in  the 
numbers  assumed  to  express  the  chances,  or  the  degrees  of  proba- 
bility or  improbability.  The  method  of  calculation  is  infaUible; 
and  I  have  given  you  a  specimen  of  it  merely  to  show  how  rap- 
idly the  probabilities  of  truth  are  multiplied,  as  the  points  of  coin- 
cidence and  the  number  of  the  independent  witnesses  increase, 
and  how  soon  they  accumulate  to  such  a  degree  of  moral  cer- 
tainty, a^  to  overcome  any  conceivable  degree  of  improbability  in 
the  nature  of  the  fact. 

To  illustrate  the  principle  of  this  method  of  reasoning,  I  will 
propose  to  you  some  simple  case,  in  which  events  are  referred  to 
what  we  Vail  chance.  Suppose  for  example,  that  you  had  before 
you  a  confused  heap  of  printer's  types,  and  you  thrust  your  hand 
among  them  at  haphazard,  and  drew  out  successively  two  types, 
with  the  design  of  spelling  the  little  word  so.  Would  you  not 
probably  have  to  make  many  trials  before  you  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing the  right  letters  in  the  right  order?  But  suppose  that  you 
chose  a  word  of  three  letters  instead  of  two,  as  the  monosyllable 
fnan.  Consider  how  much  the  chances  of  failure  would  be  mul- 
tiplied by  this  single  addition  of  a  letter ;  how  often  you  might 
fait  the  two  first  letters  without  hitting  the  third  at  the  same  tune? 
60  it  is  with  coincidences  when  they  result  from  chance.  And 
then  if  two  of  you  should  try  the  same  experiments  together,  how 
often  might  the  one  or  the  other  succeed  before  both  should  suc- 
ceed at  the  same  trial  ?  So  is  it  with  independent  testimony,  when 
we  increase  the  number  of  witnesses.  How  often  might  one  of 
them  hit  upon  a  particular  set  of  circumstances  when  he  invented 
a  lie,  before  both  should  hit  upon  them  all  at  the  same  trial. 

I  trust  that  I  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  power  of  inde^ 
pendent  testimony  to  establish  the  most  improbable  sort  of  facts ; 
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tnd  that  too  without  respect  to  the  moral  character  of  iltc  wit- 
oesees. 

Id  the  second  place,  testimony  derivea  force  from  the  character 
of  the  vitneesea,  for  veracity  and  corapeteacy;  and  this  too  is 
susceptible  of  infinite  accumulation. 

Men  naturally  tell  the  truth  ;  and  although  inotivca  of  interest 
and  passion  may  lead  them  to  swerve  from  it,  sometimes,  there 
is  also  implanted  in  the  human  breast  a  moral  feeling  which 
fsNMv  tiw  inuiives  to  Stiaebood,  and  gives  mora  or  less  weight  (o 
(he  testimoDy  of  honest  men,  STon  when  they  are  tempted  to 
■Iter  B  falsehood.  Regard  to  reputation  is  another  powerful 
dMck  upon  the  motives  to  falsehood.  A  liar  is  one  of  the  moat 
i^mmoos  characters  in  society.  Mankind  feel  the  necessity  of 
maintaniingf  tnith  with  one  another.  Therefore  they  brand  the 
bbe  witness  as  a  dangeroas  character,  and  point  at  him  with  the 
finger  of  scom.  But  nature  prompts  even  Uars  to  tell  many  more 
truths  than  falsehoods ;  and  nature  and  moral  principle  and  re- 
gard to  reputation  combined,  give  a  general  character  of  truth  to 
the  teslireiony  of  mankind ;  at  least  of  eubstantial  truth,  even 
when  interest  or  prejudice  causes  it  to  be  somewhat  disfigured. 

But  men  may  err  in  their  testimony  through  incompetency  to 
otiserve  and  report  correctly  the  facts  of  which  they  testify.  Due 
altowBOce  must  be  made  for  this  in  estimaiing  the  credibility  of  a 
witness.  When  the  facts  are  simple  and  obvious  to  the  senses, 
almost  any  man  is  competent  to  testify  about  them.  He  can  tell 
what  he  plainly  saw  and  heard  and  felt,  though  he  may  not  be 
qoidified  to  reason  on  the  subject. 

To  demonstrate  that  testimony  may  have  force  sufficient  in  the 
persooal  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assign 
lo  «aeb  witoese  s  high  degree  of  credibility.  Lei  it  only  be  prob- 
able that  a  witness  will  tell  the  truth,  and  the  force  of  the  testi- 
mooy  will,  as  in  the  former  case,  be  multiplied  by  every  additional 
Let  the  probability  be  only  as  two  to  one,  that  a  single 
B  will  tdl  the  truth ;  then  the  probability  will  be  as  four  to 
one  that  the  testimony  of  two  such  witnesses,  when  they  con- 
ear,  ta  tme ; — and  so  on  the  probability  of  tmth  will  be  doubled 
y>j  each  additicmal  witness.  But  when  the  witnesses  are  honest, 
eonscientious  men,  you  will  readily  admit  that  the  probatle  truth 
of  their  teatiraony  is  for  greater.  When  sn(^  a  man  is  not  very 
powerfblly  tempted  to  swerve  from  the  troth,  you  will  allow  that 
1000  to  1  k  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  probable  truth  of  his  tes> 
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timooy.  Then  let  two  such  witnesses  concur,  and  the  probability 
is  a  thousand  thousands,  or  a  million  to  one,  that  their  testimony 
is  true ;  and  every  additional  witness  of  this  character  will  multi- 
ply the  probability  a  thousand-fold.  Now  suppose  that  twelve 
such  witnesses  concur  ;  if  you  calculate  the  force  of  their  united 
testimony^  it  mounts  up  to  an  almost  inconceivable  quantity, — to 
a  moral  certainty  of  truth  so  powerful,  that  no  degree  of  im- 
probability in  the  fact  attested,  can  resist  its  force.  Yet  the  num- 
ber of  witnesses  is  supposed  to  be  only  twelve  :  what  if  it  were 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand? 

Observe  that  we  put  the  probability  of  truth  in  one  scale  of  the 
balance,  and  the  improbability  of  the  fact  in  the  other,  as  Mr. 
Hume  directs ;  and  then  give  our  judgment  in  favor  of  the  side 
which  preponderates.  We  must  therefore  allow  the  testimony  its 
full  weight  independently  of  the  nature  of  the  fact ;  taking  care 
not  to  let  the  improbability  of  the  fact  itself  detract  anything  frcMB 
the  testimony,  until  we  put  them  into  the  scales. 

If  any  one  should  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  addition 
of  one  witness  can  in  this  case  so  multiply  the  force  of  the  testi- 
mony, I  ask  his  attention  to  this  observation.  When  the  questioo 
is  whether  a  particular  event  has  or  has  not  occurred,  if  we  can 
believe  any  one  witness,  who  testifies  that  it  has  occurred,  then 
we  must  consider  the  fact  as  established.  All  that  we  need,  there- 
fore, to  justify  our  belief  of  the  fact,  is  to  feel  morally  sure  thai 
one  witness  out  of  all  who  testify  can  be  relied  upon  as  true.  Then 
it  matters  not  whether  we  can  rely  upon  the  rest,  or  not ;  for  if 
any  one  tells  the  truth,  then  it  follows  that  all  who  concur  with 
him,  also  tell  the  truth  in  that  case,  though  they  should  feilsify  in 
other  cases.  In  this  case,  if  one  be  true,  all  must  be  true ;  and  k 
is  only  on  the  supposition  that  all  concur  at  once  in  the  same 
falsehood,  that  their  testimony  can  be  discredited. 

From  this  observation,  it  may  be  easily  understood,  when  witr 
nesses  are  probably  honest,  how  an  addition  to  their  number  nol 
only  increases  but  multiplies  the  force  of  their  testimony,  becaute 
it  multiplies  the  chances  that  some  one  among  them  can  be 
relied  on  as  a  true  witness,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  muitF 
plies  the  improbability  that  they  should  all  concur  in  the  aame 
falsehood. 

I  have  now  shown  satisfactorily,  I  trust,  that  human  testimoo]^ 
is  susceptible  of  two  sorts  of  force,  each  of  which  niiiji  llM  MMl 
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mented  to  any  exleot  necessary  to  overcome  the  improbability  of 
any  conceivable  event. 

Wfaal  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the  force  of  testimony,  when  il 
combine  these  elements  of  strength  ; — when  the  force  of  unile'- 
•igned  coincidence  in  the  testimony  is  multiplied  by  the  force  of 
honesty  and  good  faith  in  the  witnesses  1  Yet  these  elemenle  of 
strength  may  be,  and  often  arc,  combined.  How  miserably  dis- 
eased with  skepticism  must  a  man's  intellect  be,  who  can  affirm, 
es  Home  did,  that  no  testimony  is  sufhcient  to  establish  a  miracle! 

But  I  need  not  urge  the  force  of  testimony  any  further ;  for  this 
same  skeptical  philosopher,  a^er  elaborating  an  argument  by 
which  the  force  of  all  possible  testimony  for  miracles  was  to  be 
paralyzed,  does  in  the  same  Essay  give  up  the  point,  by  admitting 
that  the  most  stupendous  miracle  might  he  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  men ; — no  less  a  miracle  than  this,  namely,  that  at  a 
•attaa  tioM,  ages  ago,  the  saa  was  totally  darkeoed  for  the  spaM 
(tf  e^t  days.  If  testimony  might,  aa  Hume  says,  have  force 
enoogfa  to  prove  such  an  awful  derangement  in  the  course  of 
nature,  how  much  less  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  teacher 
KOt  from  God  had  miraculously  healed  some  diseased  persons,  and 
bad  bimself  risen  from  the  dead  ? 

Bat  whilst  he  thus  concedes  that  testimony  is  of  force  to  prove 
an  uoheard-of  miracle,  void  of  all  moral  use  and  signification,  he 
resolvefl  that  religion  shall  not  benefit  by  his  concession,  for  he 
expressly  excepts  religious  miracles  as  wholly  iocredihle,  because 
manlciod  have  been  often  imposed  on  by  stories  of  such  miracles. 
He  sommarily  disposes  of  religious  miracles  forever,  by  declaring 
that  tbey  ought  to  be  universally  rejected  without  examination. 
Bat  if  the  frequency  of  imposture  in  relation  to  a  class  of  facts  he 
a  sufficient  reasoo  far  scouting  the  whole  as  incredible,  then  we 
ought  to  reject  all  reports  of  cures  by  medicine,  because  mankind- 
are  daily  imposed  on  by  the  worthless  nostrums  of  advertising 
qaacko. 

And  this,  at  last,  is  the  result  of  Hume's  Elssay  on  Miracles, 
which  has  given-so  much  trouble  to  writers  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christiaoity.  After  packing  tt^elber  a'  mixture  of  sound  prio- 
c^ilea  aad  miserable  sophiama  into  the  form  of  an  infallible  argu-' 
ment  against  miracles,  the  author  himself  virtually  abandons  hia 
argument,  and  &11b  back  upon  the  last  refuge  of  a  despairing 
skeptic, — a  resolution  not  to  believe  in  Christianity,  whatever  may 
be  its  evidence,  and  to  scout  all  religioos  miracles  without  examl- 
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natioD.    This  resolution  shows  that  he  fouad  it  very  hard  to  dU- 
believe  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ, 

II.  I  come  now  to  the  second  head  of  the  general  subject,  which 
is  to  consider  the  nature  and  the  evidence  of  the  mighty  works 
ascribed  to  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  I  confine  myself  to  these 
among  all  that  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  in  order,  by  simplifying 
the  discussion,  to  reduce  it  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  lecture  ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  them ;  for  these  are  obviously  the  test 
miracles,  by  which  the  Christian  religion  must,  so  far  as  its  Divine 
authority  is  concerned,  either  stand  or  fall. 

First,  then,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  these  mighty  works, 
and  determine  whether  any  of  them  were  really  miraculous  or 
not.  I  say,  any  of  them,  because  even  one  undoubted  miracle  is 
sufficient  to  prove  the  Divine  interposition,  and  to  establish  the 
doctrines  of  the  great  teacher.  The  certainty,  also,  that  one  or  a 
few  were  real  miracles,  will  also  determine  the  nature  of  those 
which,  if  considered  by  themselves,  might  be  in  some  degree  ques- 
tionable. 

In  determining  the  nature  of  the  mighty  works  ascribed  to 
Jesus  Ciirist,  we  must  take  the  facts  as  they  are  related  in  the 
evangelical  records ;  for  we  are  not  considering  whether  those 
facts  actually  occurred,  but  whether,  supposing  them  to  have  occur- 
red, they  )yere  really  miraculous  or  not. 

In  respect  to  some  of  them,  it  is  easy  to  determine  that  they 
could  not  have  resulted  from  natural  causes :  they  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  miraculous.  Of  this  sort  was  Christ's  walking 
upon  the  sea  (Matt.  xiv.  25) ;  his  feeding  thousands  with  a  few 
small  loaves  and  fishes  (Matt.  xiv.  15.) ;  his  giving  sight  to  a  man 
born  blind  by  the  application  of  clay  moistened  with  spittle  (John 
ix.) ;  his  raising  Lazarus  from  the  tomb  (John  xi.),  and  his  own 
resurrection  from  the  dead  and  visible  ascent  to  heaven. 

Next  to  these  is  a  sort  of  cases,  which,  if  taken  singly,  are  not 
demonstrably  supernatural,  but  when  taken  collectively  and  in 
connection  with  the  circumstances,  must  also  be  considered  as  un- 
questionably miraculous.  Of  this  sort  are  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  Christ  instantaneously  healed  men  of  diseases,  which  were 
almost,  if  not  quite  incurable  by  natural  means, — such  as  inveter- 
ate leprosies,  palsies,  epilepsies,  lunacy,  &c.  (Matt.  viii.  Luke  v. 
Mark  v.  John  v.)  Admitting  that  in  some  rare  instances,  persons 
deeply  afi*ected  with  such  diseases,  might  naturally  recover,  I 
think  that  you   will  esteem  it  impossible  for  any  man  without 
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miraculous  power  to  effect  instantaaeously  many  cures  of  this  sort 
in  succession,  and  without  a  failure,  as  oflen  as  the  patients  pre- 
wnted  themselves.  What  I  have  to  say  on  a  third  sort  of  cases 
will  apply  with  additional  force  to  these  also,  and  remove  any 
doubt  that  may  linger  in  your  minds. 

In  the  third  sort  of  cases,  the  events  were  such  as  might  pro- 
ceed from  natural  causes,  and  the  only  evidence  of  tiieir  miracu- 
lous character,  consisted  in  the  circumstances  and  manner  of  their 
production.  Such  was  the  sudden  fall  of  the  wind  on  Lake  Tibe- 
rias, when  Jesus  commanded  it  to  cease  (Matt.  viii.  18).  The 
recovery  of  patients  from  ordinary  diseases  without  the  application 
of  remedies,  as  in  the  case  of  Simon  Peter's  mother-in-law,  who 
ill  of  a  fever  (Luke  iv.  38).  Into  this  class  I  also  put  the 
of  Jairus's  daughter  and  the  widow's  son,  who  were  resusci- 
tated after  apparent  death  (Luke  viii.  41,  Luke  vii.  II,  12).  For 
although  cases  of  revival  after  apparent  death  are  rare,  yet  as 
they  do  sometimes  occur  from  natural  causes,  the  mere  occurrence 
of  the  fact  is  no  evidence  of  a  miracle. 

But  whilst  events  of  this  sort  are  not  necessarily  miraculous, 
neither  are  they  necessarily  the  result  of  natural  causes.  The 
moBt  common  sort  of  event  is  miraculous,  when  it  happens  out  of 
the  regular  course  of  nature, — when  the  cause  on  which  it  naturally 
depends  ia  wanting,  and  its  occurrence  can  be  accounted  for  only 
on  the  supposition  of  a  supernatural  cause.  A  gust  of  wind  may 
raddenly  blow  over, — a  sick  man  may  regain  his  health,  and  a  blind 
man  may  recover  his  sight ;  and  a  man  after  lying  breathless  for 
houre  may  return  to  life  ;  and  though  the  cause  may  be  unknown, 
yet  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  give  no  indication  of  a 
miracle.  Before  a  miracle  can  be  inferred,  there  must  be  a  sign 
of  supernatural  agency.  What  was  the  sign  in  these  cases  ?  It 
was  the  wonderful  coincidence  between  certain  acts  of  Jesus  and 
the  events  which  immediately  followed.  According  to  the  law  of 
nature,  the  acts  of  Jesus  could  not  have  produced  such  effects ;  yet 
the  events  sprang  forth  instantaneously,  as  the  effect  springs  from 
the  cause,  and  quite  as  certainly  and  regularly  as  if  all  had  occur- 
red in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  A  storm  agitates  the  waters 
and  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  frail  boat  in  which  Jesus  lies 
asleep.  He  is  wakened  with  the  fearful  cry.  Lord  save,  or  we 
perbh  !  He  rises,  and  commands  the  winds  to  be  st'.ll.  Instantly 
there  is  a  great  calm.  A  woman  lies  ill  of  a  great  fever.  Jesus 
happens  to  arrive  at  the  house,  and  seeing  her  condition,  he  takes 
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her  by  the  haad  and  rebukes  the  disease :  the  fever  flies  at  his 
command,  the  woman  rises  and  attends  to  her  household  duties  as 
usual.  A  blind  man  happens  to  meet  with  Jesus  and  begs  for  the 
restoration  of  his  sight.  Jesus  touches  his  eyes,  immediately  the 
film  that  had  for  years  drawn  its  dark  curtain  over  them  is  dispel- 
led, and  the  world  again  flashes  upon  his  sight.  At  another  time 
Jesus  happens  to  meet  a  funeral  procession,  attended  with  extraor- 
dinary lamentation  and  woe ;  he  learns  that  a  heart-broken  widow 
is  following  the  dead  body  of  her  only  son  to  the  tomb.  He  orders 
the  bier  to  be  stopped  ;  he  uncovers  the  corpse,  and  commands  the 
dead  to  rise.  Immediately  the  current  of  life  resumes  its  flow, 
the  pale  cheek  reddens,  the  lungs  breathe,  the  eyes  open,  the 
limbs  move,  the  soul  resumes  its  tabernacle  of  clay,  and  the  poor 
widow  embraces  her  recovered  son. 

Such  a  coincidence  between  the  word  of  a  man,  and  the  forth- 
coming of  an  event, — between  the  command  of  a  mortal  and  the 
obedience  of  nature, — if  it  happened  once  would  be  deemed  ex- 
traordinary ;  if  twice  in  succession^,  wonderful ;  if  ten  times  or  a 
hundred  times  without  a  faihire,  certainly  miraculous.  And  justly 
would  it  so  appear ;  for  although  such  a  coincidence  might  once 
or  possibly  twice  occur  by  chance ;  yet  that  it  should  continue  to 
happen  regularly  a  dozen  and  even  hundreds  of  times,  is  a  sure 
indication  of  supernatural  power. 

If  further  proof  were  required  that  such  coincidences  could  not 
be  accidental,  it  could  easily  be  afforded  by  reducing  the  argu- 
ment to  a  mathematical  form,  as  I  did  when  discussing  the  force 
of  testimony.  Take  for  instance  the  case  in  which  the  wind 
ceased  at  the  command  of  Jesus.  A  violent  gust  of  wind  in  fiill 
blast  might  chance  to  fall  on  a  sudden  when  a  man  uttered  a 
command  that  it  should  ;  but  you  will  admit  this  to  be  so  improba- 
ble, that  it  could  not  be  expected  to  happen  oftener  than  one  time 
in  a  hundred.  So  a  high  fever,  as  it  does,  though  very  rarely, 
happen  to  cease  all  at  once  without  apparent  cause,  might  possi- 
bly happen  once  in  a  thousand  times  to  do  so  at  the  moment  when 
a  certain  man  called  at  the  house  and  rebuked  the  disease.  If  we 
assume  these  numbers  as  correctly  expressing  the  improbability 
of  the  two  coincidences  taken  singly,  then  it  would  follow  that 
the  two  could  happen  in  succession  only  once  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand times  that  the  trial  should  be  made.  If  we  suppose  again 
that  a  person  who  has  been  for  hours  apparently  dead,  would 
chance  to  revive  at  the  moment  when  a  certain  man  met  the  fu- 
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neral  processioo  and  commanded  the  dead  Id  rise,  as  often  ae  once 
to  ten  thousand  limes ;  then  compounding  this  case  with  the  other 
two,  the  three  would  not  successively  occur  by  chance  ofteoer 
than  once  in  ten  thousand  times  one  hundred  thousand  times; 
thai  is  once  in  a  thousand  millions  of  times.  Such  then  is  the 
degree  of  improbabilily  that  lies  against  the  supposition  of  acci- 
dental coiDcidence  in  only  three  out  of  hundreds  of  similar  cases 
recorded  or  alluded  lo  jn  the  Gospels.  How  then  can  any  man 
imagine  that  all  these  cases  should  be  the  result  of  accidental  c»- 
)  between  the  acta  of  our  Saviour  and  the  apparently 
s  ^sclB  that  immediBlely  followed  t 

Had  Jeana  fitiled  in  many  instanceB  or  eTen  in  a  few,  when  be 
attempted  to  produce  anch  wonderful  efiects,  the  argument  would 
lose  much  of  Um  force,  but  aa  not  a  single  failure  appear  to  have 
oeeairecl,  we  mnat  reject  the  bypotheeia  of  accidental  coiacideuce 
aa  ntlwly  abmrd. 

Bat  there  is  another,  which  may  be  reaeonably  applied  to  many 
reported  cases  of  miraculous  healing,  and  which  deserves  there- 
fore to  be  respectfully  considered  in  the  present  argument. 

The  hypothesis  is  that  thefaiih  and  imagination  of  the  pa- 
tient, often  have  a  wonderfid  effect  upon  the  disease,  and  eom»- 
timea  produce  a  cure  when  ordinary  remedies  fail. 

This  is  true,  and  what  seems  to  give  the  hypothesis  more  appli- 
cability to  the  miraculous  cures  related  in  the  Gospels,  is  that 
Jesufl  often  required  faith  in  his  power  to  heal,  as  a  condition  on 
which  be  would  undertake  the  cure  (Matt.  viii.  10;  ix.  2S.  Hark 
X.  52). 

Bat  however  plausible  this  hypothesis  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
a  little  examination  will  prove  that  it  cannot  throw  even  a  doubt 
npoo  the  miraculous  nature  of  our  Saviour's  mighty  works. 

It  may  sufficienUy  account  for  some  extraordinary  cures  pei^ 
formed  among  anperstilious  people,  by  faith  in  the  relics  of  a  dead 
saint,  or  in  the  prayers  of  some  austere  fanatic,  believed  to  have 
mintculoua  power ; — but  in  reference  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  it 
is  either  inapplicable,  or  where  applicable  yet  inadequate  to  sdve 
the  phenomena. 

In  many  of  Christ's  miracles,  faith  and  ima^nation  could  have 
no  effect,  aa  when  Christ  himself  "walked  the  waves,"— when  he 
multiplied  ibe  loaves  and  fishes  in  the  wilderness, — when  he  raised 
the  unconscious  dead,  and  when  be  was  himself  raised  from  the 
dead.     And  in  many  casea  in  which  the  subject  of'  the  miracle 
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could  exercise  failb,  the  eflfect  was  too  great  and  too  sudden  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  cause.  How  could  faith  suddenly  dispel  the  cat- 
aract from  a  blind  man's  eyes,  or  instantaneously  infuse  perfect 
health  and  vigor  into  the  half-dead  members  of  a  bed-ridden 
paralytic  1 

Respecting  the  healing  power  of  faith  and  imagination,  it  should 
be  observed  that  it  operates  by  producing  strong  emotions,  by 
which  the  vital  energy  is  increased  and  salutary  effects  are  often, 
but  not  always  produced.  As  most  medicines  are  liable  to  failure, 
so  it  is  with  faith  as  a  curative  agent.  In  some  cases  it  effects  a 
complete  cure  eilher  speedily  or  slowly ;  in  others  it  produces  only 
partial  and  temporary  relief;  and  in  others  again  it  wholly  fails 
to  benefit  the  patient.  Some  diseases  too  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  influence. 

Now  the  fact,  according  to  the  gospel  narrative,  that  in  every 
case  and  io  every  sort  of  ailment,  the  cure  was  immediate  and 
perfect,  demonstrates  that  the  cures  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  could 
not  have  been  effected  by  any  degree  of  faith  or  any  workings  of 
the  imagination  in  those  who  were  healed :  and  the  additional  fact 
that  in  not  a  few  cases,  no  faith  or  fancy  could  operate  at  all,  is 
conclusive  evidence,  that  if  the  gospel  narrative  be  true,  Christ 
did  possess  miraculous  power,  and  to  this  power  alone  should  we 
ascribe  all  his  mighty  works. 

But  if  so,  why  did  he  in  some  instances  require  faith  in  those 
upon  whom  he  exercised  his  healing  power  ?  This  may,  I  think,  be 
reasonably  accounted  for  without  supposing  that  he  depended  in 
any  case  on  the  patient's  faith  for  his  ability  to  effect  a  cure. 

Many  of  his  works  were  intended,  not  merly  to  prove  his  Divine 
mission,  but  to  teach  moral  lessons  of  the  highest  importance. 
There  is  an  obvious  analogy  between  the  nature  of  his  miracles 
and  the  object  of  his  mission.  His  miracles  were  works  of  salva- 
tion ;  his  mbsion  was  to  save  sinners.  His  works  of  Divine 
power  were  illustrations  of  Divine  mercy.  He  manifested  hia 
power  to  redeem  men  from  their  iniquities  by  redeeming  them 
from  the  evils  of  mortality.  But  whilst  he  could  save  their  lives 
and  restore  their  health  by  a  physical  operation  on  their  bodies, 
he  could  save  their  souls  only  by  a  moral  operation  upon  their 
spiritual  nature  through  the  medium  of  faith.  To  inculcate  the 
necessity  of  faith  in  him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  soul,  he  also 
required  that  applicants  for  his  healing  power  should  profess  their 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  save  them  from  disease  and  death. 
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This  was  conformable  lo  his  usual  mode  of  teaching.  He  made 
all  ihe  iucidcais  of  his  miulsLry  and  all  (he  occurrences  of  life  ihe 
means  of  conveying  moral  insiruciion.  He  required  faith  of  those 
who  came  to  him  for  health  and  life,  becauae  he  also  required 
faith  of  those  who  should  come  lo  him  for  salvation  from  spiritual 
disease  and  death. 

No  more  needs  be  said  to  prove  that  the  mighty  worka  ascribed 
to  Jesus  Christ  were  real  miracles.  If  these  works  or  any  of 
tbem  vera  tral^  r^nrted  by  the  evaagelials,  ihea  they  tiSatA 
efident  ngna  at  the  Divine  mioBicHi  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  ihe 
Divine  authority  of  his  gospel 

Bot  before  we  can  reasonably  believe  the  gospel  on  this  evideace, 
wa  iDDBt  have  satiafactory  proof  of  the  autheoticily  and  substan- 
tial truth  of  the  evangelical  records  in  which  these  miracles  are 
rdated.  I  say,  their  aubttaaUial  tnUh  ;  for  if  we  have  reason  to 
bdieTe  that  Ofarisl  wrought  any  such  miracles  as  are  recorded  in 
tbe  Ctospek,  we  shall  have  sufficieat  ground  of  belief  in  his  Divine 
miaaioo,  although  the  Gospels  should  appear  to  contain  the  usual 
portion  of  error  to  which  historical  records  are  sul^ecl. 

I  come  now  in  the  last  place  to  investigate  the  proof  on  which 
our  belief  in  tbe  miraculous  power  and  Divine  mission  of  Jesua 
Christ  is  founded.  The  question  is,  Have  we  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  evangelical  records  to  overcome 
the  tn/rmne  improlxdnlity  of  the  miraculous  evetUs  which  thejf 
relate?   . 

The  amount  of  evidence  required  will  depend  on  the  degree  of 
improbability  to  be  overcome.  According  to  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  tbe  former  part  of  thb  discourse,  a  miracle  ia 
neeessarily  an  improbable  event,  and  requires  for  its  establishment 
a  greater  amount  of  proof,than  a  common  event,  and  so  much 
tbe  greater  as  the  nature  arid  circumstances  of  tbe  miracle  render 
it  more  improbable.  But  we  must  observe  that  in  this  case  the 
amount  of  proof  needs  not  to  be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ ;  for  you 
will  readily  admit  that  if  he  had  power  to  work  miracles  at  all,  he 
could  as  easily  work  many  as  few,  and  great  miracles  as  small ; 
because  when  the  Divine  power  interposes  to  produce  supernatural 
events,  we  readily  understand  that  some  great  occasion  has  arisen, 
and  that  God  will  probably  multiply  and  vary  his  signs,  so  as  to  make 
tbem  evident  to  tbe  senses  and  understanding  of  all  observen. 
Also  by  exhibiting  them  at  divers  times  and  places,  and  in  a  vari- 
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eiy  of  fiMTins,  they  would  be  more  susceptible  of  proof  and  better 
fulfil  the  great  design  for  which  they  were  exhibited.  Hence,  the 
improbability  of  Christ's  miracles  is  rather  diminished  than  in- 
creased by  the  number  and  variety  of  those  ascribed  to  him. 

Further  to  estimate  the  degree  of  their  improbability,  we  ought 
to  consider  the  professed  object  for  which  the  Deity  was  said  to 
have  interposed,  the  character  of  the  person  through  whom  he 
was  said  to  have  wrought  miracles,  the  doctrines  which  that 
person  professed  to  confirm  by  signs  from  God,  the  sort  of  mirac- 
ulous signs  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  exhibited,  and  any  other 
circumstances  by  which  a  reasonable  man  could  judge  what  degree 
of  improbability  should  be  assigned  to  the  facts  for  which  testi- 
mony is  adduced. 

What  then  is  the  object  for  which  Crod  is  supposed  to  have  en- 
dowed Jesus  Christ  with  miraculous  powei:?  No  less  an  object 
than  this,  to  introduce  a  new  and  holy  religion*  for  mankind 
through  the  agency  of  his  own  Son,  who  was  to  confirm  it  and 
render  it  efficacious  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself;  and  by  which 
mankind  might  be  saved  from  the  errors  of  idolatry,  the  preva- 
lence of  sin,  and  the  ignorance  under  which  they  labored  respect- 
ing their  future  destiny.  Surely,  if  ever  the  Father  of  mankind 
should  exhibit  in  this  world  the  miraculous  tokens  of  a  revelation 
from  himself,  it  would  be  for  an  object  like  this, — to  bring  life  and 
immortality  to  light, — to  disperse  the  dark  clouds  of  superstition, 
and  open  to  his  erring  and  sinful  creatures  the  pathway  to  peace 
on  earth  and  glory  in  heaven. 

And  what  sort  of  person  was  he,  through  whom,  as  the  Gospels 
tell  us,  these  miraculous  signs  were  given,  and  this  revelation  of 
light  and  mercy  was  sent?  Do  they  so  represent  his  character 
and  actions,  as  to  make  it  credible  that  he  should  be  honored 
with  this  Divine  mission  and  endowed  with  miraculous  power  ? 

According  to  the  programme  of  this  course  of  lectures,  another 
has  assigned  to  him  the  delightful  task  of  portraying  the  character 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  by  the  acknowl- 
edgment even  of  infidels,  if  ever  a  human  being  was  worthy  to 
represent  the  moral  majesty  and  goodness  of  our  Father  in  heaveOi 
the  Jesus  of  the  gospel  is  that  man ;  who  without  the  vain  pomp, 
and  glory  of  the  world,  or  any  circumstance  which  could  dazzle 
to  blind,  presents  a  character  so  morally  pure,  so  humanly  amia- 
ble, and  yet  so  divinely  great,  that  neither  the  examples  of  his- 
tory, nor  the  ideal  portraitures  of  genius,  have  ever  exhibited  his 
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parallel.  Witb  a  soul  as  geiiUe  as  the  dews  that  fell  upon  Mouat 
Hermoo,  all  meking  wiih  piiy  for  tlie  sorrows  of  humanity,  aU 
foq^elful  of  self,  and  regardless  of  n-oildly  applause  and  p<Hnp 
and  power,  he  possessed  a  fonilude  which  uolbing  could  break, — 
a  patience  which  Doihing  could  exhaust,— a  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
God,  wiiich  glowed  like  a  slar  of  heaven,  a  philanthropy  which 
coeid  tff"Pf"  both  bcnor  and  life  for  the  w«liara  of  man, — and 
withal  a  heav«n-Uu^t  wisdom  which  ocmfomided  Um  Bobtkty 
ef  btwyeiB  and  scribei,  separated  the  good  from  the  bad  in  nltgioa 
ud  moralo,  and  produced  a  ayslem  of  doctrines,  worthy  to  hara 
mnynXMi  froQi  God  whoK  gloTy  they  display,  and  worthy  to  ha 
ucepted  by  mui,  who,  if  he  would  hope  for  heaven's  bliss,  most 
bid  it  thrtMjgb  the  religion  of  Jeeus  Christ,  or  despair  of  it  forever  t 
bt  if  such  a  teaeber  as  Christ,  and  sach  principles  of  piety  and 
morality  as  be  taught  canoot  guide,  ue  angbt,^heD  where — <^ 
where  in  all  ibe  earth  shall  we  look  for  a  hsaveo-taugbt  "  Guide 
to  everlasting  life  through  all  this  gloomy  vale  7' 

What  shall  we  say  then?  Does  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
—does  the  leligioQ  which  he  taught — reflect  discredit  upon  the 
miraculoua  power  ascribed  to  him?  Is  there  anylhuig  in  the 
miracles  of  mercy  recorded>in  the  evangelical  histories — any  in- 
congruity, any  want  of  dignity,  any  sign  of  imposture,  or  any 
circumstaDce  whatsoever,  that  should  make  them  either  intrinsi- 
cally or  circumstantially  more  improbable  than  miracles  must  of 
necessity  be  ?  May  I  not,  on  the  contrary,  affirm,  that  of  all  the 
reported  miracles  in  the  aunale  of  the  world,  those  ascribed  to 
Jeaufl  Christ  are  in  their  nature  and  their  circumstances  the  least 
improbable,  and  therefore  require  the  least  amount  of  proof  to 
rendei  them  crediUe  1 

«  But  do  not  mistake  my  meaning.  1  do  not  offer  the  character 
of  Christ  and  of  bis  doctrines  as  affording  any  proof  whatsoever 
of  his  miraculous  power  or  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  My 
present  object  is  not  to  prove  his  miracles,  but  to  estiaiate  in  a 
general  way  the  degree  of  improbability  attached  to  them,  and 
conseqaently  the  amount  of  proof  requisite  to  overcome  that  im- 
intdkabitity  and  to  justify  our  belief  of  his  Divine  misaioa.  In 
the  firat  pan  of  my  lecture,  iu  which  I  discussed  the  theory  of  the 
subject,  I  showed  that  all  reported  and  all  conceivable  miracles 
are  not  equally  improbable.  The  degree  of  their  improbabiUty 
rariee  according  to  the  nature,  the  circumstances  and  the  occa- 
'm.    I  leave  it  now  to  your  candid  judgment  to  determine 
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whether  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  be  more  or  less  im- 
probable than  the  generality  of  those  which  have  been  reported 
in  ancient  and  in  modem  times. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  evidence  by  which  the  miracles  of 
Christ  are  supported. 

Not  having  witnessed  them  ourselves,  we  must  rely  upon  the 
testimony  of  others  who  professed  to  have  been  eye-witnesses. 
But  as  Jesus  Christ  lived  upwards  of  1800  years  ago,  we  have  to 
rely  upon  written  documents  for  all  the  facts.  All  the  evidence 
is  to  us  historical.  The  great  distance  at  which  we  are  separated 
from  the  original  witnesses  of  "  what  Jesus  did  and  taught,"  may 
seem  to  weaken  the  evidence  so  much  as  to  make  it  inadequate 
to  prove  a  miracle.  But  notwithstanding  the  wide  interval  of 
time,  we  are  in  fact  'within  a  step  or  two  of  the  original  testimony. 
A  single  step  takes  us  back  about  1800  years  to  the  publication 
of  the  New  Testament  records,  especially  to  the  four  evangelical 
histories  of  Jesus  Christ,  purporting  to  have  been  written  partly 
by  eye-witnesses  of  his  acts,  and  partly  by  contemporaries  who 
professed  to  derive  their  in/brmation  from  original  witnesses. 

The  first  step  is  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  of  these  records. 
This  being  done,  we  have  reached  the  testimony  of  the  original 
witnesses :  then  the  only  remaining  question  will  be,  Has  their 
testimony  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  improbability  of  the 
miraculous  facts  which  they  profess  to  have  witnessed  ? 

Respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  evangelical  records,  I  must 
pass  it  over  with  a  brief  remark  or  two,  because  I  have  not  time 
to  discuss  it,  and  because  that  will  be  done  by  another  lecturer 
from  whom  you  doubtless  will  hear  a  satisfactory  argument  on 
the  subject.  I  will  only  remark,  that,  according  to  all  accounts  in 
every  age,  from  the  first  century  downwards  to  this  day,  the  fouf 
gospels  and  most  of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
considered  on  all  hands  as  being  genuine  documents  of  apostolica. 
times,  and  as  containing  true  accounts  of  what  the  apostles  and 
other  primitive  Christians  reported  concerning  the  acts  and  doc- 
trines of  Jesus  Christ 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  not  only  that  the  twelve 
Apostles  who  first  preached  the  gospel,  professed  to  be  eye-witness- 
es of  what  Jesus  did  and  taught,  but  also  that  we  have  in  the 
New  Testament  a  substantially  correct  account  of  what  they  and 
other  primitive  Christians  testified  respecting  Jesus  Christ. 

But  before  we  consider  the  credibility  of  these  original  wit- 
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'  nesses,  we  must  remove  an  olijectioo  which  infirlela  have  fre- 
I  queBlly  urged  against  the  evangelical  records  of  their  teslimony. 
one  pretends  to  dispute  the  sufficiency  of  these  records  to  es- 
(ablish  a  number  of  leading  facts.  Few  even  of  the  French  infi- 
dels have  denied  that  such  a  man  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  lived 
and  taught  and  was  crucified;  and  that  twelve  men  called  his 
apostles  professed  to  have  witnessed  hie  mighty  works  and  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead  ;  and  that  oa  the  strength  of  their  tes- 
tiFuony  they  did  with  much  labor  and  sufTering  make  many  con- 
verts and  found  many  churches  in  different  countries,  and  that 
the  four  Gospels  are  authentic  records  of  what  was  reported  among 
Christians  in  apostolical  times  respecting  the  life  and  miracles  of 
Jeans. 

So  br  there  ia  no  diepate  worth  noticing  between  believen  itod 
unMierere  in  the  Divine  miasion  of  Christ  But  the  unbelieverB 
obieM  to  the  four  evangeliBts,  that  tbey  disagree  in  their  atate- 
menta,  aod  as  two  of  tfaam  were  apostles,  and  the  other  two  wen 
corapanioDB  of  apostles,  the  inference  is  that  the  twelve  apoaUes 
disagreed  in  their  testimony,  and  are  therefore  unworthy  of 
credit 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this :  when  we  compare  the  font 
evangelisu  we  find  a  general  and  substantial  agreement  in  all 
tbeir  narrativea;  but  they  differ  in  several  respects. 

1.  Some  relate  facta  which  others  wholly  omit :  this  argues  no 
disagreement,  since  none  of  them  profess  to  relate  all  the  facts 
rebttive  to  their  subject. 

3.  Tbey  differ  somewhat  irt  the  order  of  the  facts  related :  but 
neither  does  this  argue  anything  to  their  discredit,  since  tbey 
do  not  profess  to  give  those  facta  in  the  order  in  which  they  oc- 
eomd. 

3.  In  their  account  of  the  same  facta,  not  only  doea  one  relate 
circamstaaeea  which  another  omita — as  the  most  veracious  wit- 
neaaes  and  narratora  are  apt  to  do — but  in  a  few  inatances  they 
relatfl  the  aame  circumstances  differently.  Thus  for  example,  in 
their  accounts  of  the  Saviour's  resurrection,  whilst  tbey  agree 
fully  in  r^ard  to  every  material  fact,  they  relate  several  of  the 
circamstaneea  differently.  Take  one  of  them  aa  an  illustration 
of  the  whole.  Whilst  they  all  agree  that  Jesus  rose  from  the 
tomb  eacly  tn  the  rooming,  and  that  Maty  Magdalene  came  early 
(o  the  tomb  and  discovered  that  be  was  not  there,  yet  tbey  differ 
aa  to  the  precise  time  of  her  coming.     Matthew  says  that  she 
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came  when  the  day  began  to  dawn ; — ^Mark  says  that  she  arrived 
there  at  sunrise ; — ^Luke  says  leas  definitely  that  it  was  "  very 
early  in  the  morning ;" — and  John  says  that  it  '^  was  yet  dark." 
Such  are  the  variations  of  the  evangelists  in  regard  to  this  dr* 
cumstance :  and  what  is  the  amount  of  discrepance  among  them? 
I  answer,  Little  or  npthing ;  for  if  you  suppose  that  John  by 
its  being  yet  dark  meant  a  dusky  twilight,  and  that  Mark  by 
''  sunrise"  meant  a  clear  twilight,  such  as  occurs  when  the  son's 
rays  first  touch  the  high  mountains,  and  then  allow  for  the  time 
that  Mary  Magdalene  was  on  the  way,  perhaps  a  mile  in  length, 
and  surely  there  is  nothing  here  over  which  a  man  should  blow 
the  trumpet  of  infidelity.  And  as  to  the  other  circumstancOi  that 
John  mentions  Mary  Magdalene  alone  on  this  occasion,  and  that 
the  others  mention  another  Mary  as  having  gone  with  her,  it  is 
merely  an  instance  of  omission  by  one  evangelist  of  what  another 
mentions.  Mary  Magdalene  was  the  one  to  whom  alone  Jesna 
showed  himself  on  that  occasion :  therefore  John  names  her  akxie 
in  his  account  of  the  matter. 

These  variations  in  the  evangelical  histories,  instead  of  invali- 
dating, serve  rather  to  confirm  the  substantial  truth  of  their  nar- 
ratives ;  for  they  show  that  the  authors  did  not  copy  from  one 
another,  but  wrote  independently  and  drew  their  information  from 
independent  sources.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  most  truthful 
witnesses,  when  they  testify  what  they  have  observed  respecting 
the  same  event,  always  difier  in  the  same  manner  in  their  state- 
ments. An  exact  agreement  in  every  particular  would  raise  a 
strong  presumption  that  they  borrowed  of  one  another,  instead  of 
giving  independent  testimony. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  we  have  in  the  four 
evangelists  a  substantially  true  report  of  what  the  twelve  apostles 
testified  respecting  the  life  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  The  sim- 
ple, unaffected,  truthful  manner  in  which  they  tell  the  wonderful 
story,  adds  no  little  to  their  credibility.  And  finally,  as  no  other  or 
contradictory  account  of  what  the  apostles  preached  has  ever  been 
heard  of  among  ancient  records  or  traditions,  I  feel  authorized  to 
assume  that  we  have  the  recorded  testimony  of  the  apostles  in  the 
New  Testament  I  may  also  assume  that  we  have  there  a  sub- 
stantially true  history,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  what  the  apostles  did 
and  suffered  as  witnesses  for  Christ,  as  well  as  what  they  testified 
respecting  his  doctrine  and  miracles. 
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Let  ua  now  consider  what  credit  is  due  to  their  testimony  as 
competent,  as  honest,  and  as  independent  witnesses. 

First,  then,  were  they  competent  to  give  us  a  correct  account  of 
such  miraculous  events  as  we  find  recorded  in  the  Gospels  ?  Were 
they  sufficiently  intelligent,  accurate,  and  cautious  observers  to 
raise  them  above  the  suspicion  of  having  been  deluded,  either  hy 
the  arts  of  another,  or  by  their  own  stupid  credulity? 

They  were,  it  is  true,  but  simple  and  unlearned  men,  tliey  had 
nothing  of  the  philosopher  or  the  skeptic  about  them,  but  ihe^ 
were,  nevertheless,  as  their  own  candid  writings,  and  the  writings 
of  others  about  them,  plainly  show,  men  of  good,  sober,  common 
KDse ;  on  some  points  rather  hard  to  convince,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  great  miracle  on  which  the  truth  of  Chrislianity 
mainly  depends,  that  is,  the  resurrection  of  their  crucified  master. 
There  is  nothing  that  indicates  a  want  of  competency  on  their 
part  to  observe  and  report  with  accuracy  such  facts  as  are  record- 
ed in  the  Gospels. 

Be  it  observed,  that  we  do  not  depend  on  their  testimony  for 
uythlng  but  simple  facts,  open  to  the  senses,  and  requiring 
nothing  but  the  sober  senses  and  common  memory  of  mankind  to 
oberve  and  to  report.  Give  us  these  and  we  can  judge  for  our- 
ttlves,  whether  there  was  any  fraud  in  the  exhibition,  or  any  mir- 
ade  in  the  facts  exhibited. 

Let  us  take  for  illustration,  the  case  of  the  paralytic,  of  which 

vebave  an  account  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Mark.    What  were  the 

&cts  and  circumstances  that  presented  themselves  to  the  witness- 

eil    Simply  these :  when  Jesus  is  preaching  to  a  crowded  house 

io  Capernaum,  four  men  come  to  the  place,  bearing  a  helpless 

panlytic  on  a  bed.    Unable  to  press  in  through  the  dense  crowd. 

ihqr  have  to  mount  the  low  roof  of  the  house  and  to  let  their 

patient  down  before  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  consequently  also  in  full 

view  of  many  who  were  present.     "When  Jesus  saw  their  faith, 

he  said  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.'' 

Some  scribea  were  sitting  there,  who  inwardly  charged  him  with 

Uaapbeniyi  in  assuming  the  Divine  prerogative  of  forgiving  sins. 

hmm  then  put  the  question  to  them,  "  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say 

to  the  rick  of  the  palsy.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say, 

AiiM^  tftke  up  thy  bed  and  walk."    Then  he  commanded  the 

patient  to  rise,  take  up  his  bed  and  go  home,  and  (says  Mark) 

immediately  he  arose,  took  up  his  bed,  and  went  forth  before  them 
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all ;  insomuch  that  they  were  all  amazed,  and  glorified  God,  say- 
ing, We  never  saw  it  in  this  fashion. 

Such  were  the  facts  of  the  case,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses.  Could  not  a  fisherman  observe  and  relate  those 
facte  as  truly  and  as  accurately  as  a  philosopher  ?  We  care  not 
how  the  witnesses  reasoned  about  them.  Let  us  know  all  the 
material  facts — all  that  they  saw  and  heard,  and  we  can  do  the 
reasoning  for  ourselves;  and  thus  it  is,  that  like  a  lawyer  before  a 
court,  I  argue  that  the  witnesses  in  this  case  could  not  have  been 
deluded  in  respect  to  what  they  saw  and  heard ;  for  the  facts 
were  as  plain  and  evident  to  the  senses  as  any  in  the  world,  and 
were  exhibited  in  open  day  before  a  throng  of  spectators  almost 
touching  the  paralytic,  and  some  of  them  scribes,  disposed  to 
watch  and  find  fault  with  every  act  of  Jesus.  Nor  can  we  pre- 
sume that  they  were  imposed  on  by  a  pretended  paralytic  He 
was  no  doubt  a  man  of  the  same  town,  known  to  some  of  those 
present.  His  looks  and  actions  would  also  have  betrayed  him, 
had  he  attempted  a  deception.  Had  Jesus  undertaken  to  delude 
people  with  a  false  paralytic  and  a  false  cure,  he  would  not  have 
chosen  to  try  the  experiment  in  open  day  before  such  a  crowd  ot 
witnesses,  and  in  a  town  where,  according  to  the  evangelists,  he 
had  many  enemies. 

Whether  the  cure  was  miraculous  or  not,  every  one  may  judge 
for  himself.  All  that  we  want  from  the  witnesses  are  the  facts  as 
they  occurred.  The  apostles  were  surely  competent  to  give  them. 
Therefore  no  objection  can  lie  against  the  witnesses  on  the  score 
of  competency. 

The  next  question  is  in  respect  to  their  honesty  or  disposition 
to  tell  the  truth.  This  is  the  main  point.  If  we  can  rely  upon 
the  conscientious  veracity  of  the  apostles,  their  testimony  respeet- 
ing  plain,  simple  matters  of  fact,  like  those  just  mentioned  respect- 
ing  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  must  have  great  weight 

We  must  judge  of  the  honesty  of  the  apostles,  as  we  judge  of 
all  ancient  men, — that  is,  by  their  actions  as  recorded  in  historyi 
by  their  writings  and  speeches,  by  the  opinions  of  those  who  koew 
them,  and  by  circumstances  from  which  something  may  be  infivred 
concerning  them.  In  one  way  or  another,  we  have,  I  think,  all  the 
evidence  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form  a  well-grounded  judgmanl 
of  the  apostles. 

And  first,  I  may  assert,  negatively,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  sort  that  tends  to  convict  the  apostles  of  dishonesty,  worldly 
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ambition,  hypocriBy,  deceit,  covetoiisaess,  or  any  base  or  selfish 
design  ID  their  labors  as  missionaries  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  the  evi- 
dence that  we  have,  ^oes  to  establish  their  sincerity  and  disinter- 
esiednesa.  Their  own  writings,  and  all  that  others  wrote  of  them 
in  their  own  time  and  country,  bear  them  witneaa  that  they  fully 
believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  that  they  believed  it  on  the  evidence  of  hia  miracles 
wrought  in  their  presence,  and  especially  on  the  evidence  of  hia 
/SMuraetioa  from  ihe  dead. 

Let  OB  MDaider  for  a  moBieiit  this  tmraculum  erucis,  this  deci- 
mn  •■aAmcia  of  tb«  remiTflctloa,  as  affording  the  most  natural 
ntatiac  of  the  cooduct  of  the  apostles,  and  the  best  criterimi  of 
thrir  BMrtl  oharftoter. 

AAyoeraelm  Ute  qneation,  Did  the  apostles  believe  that  JesuB 
£ed  oa  tb«  croas  and  roM  again,  or  did  tbey  not?  Then  reason 
ofl  emch  rappoeition, — that  ihey  did,  and  that  tbey  did  not 
beiien  w, — and  see  which  of  the  two  will  enable  yon  to  account 
moat  rationaUy  for  iheir  conduct.  Suppose,  first,  that  they  did 
bebero  what  they  published  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  at  the  expense 
of  ao  much  labw  and  suffering,  and  at  the  freqaenl  hazard  of 
ibeir  lives ;  then  if  they  were  sincere  good  men,  seeking  the 
glory  at  God  and  the  salvation  of  mankind,  how  natural  was 
their  conduct,  how  probable  was  all  that  others  wrote  of  them ! 
How  consistent  with  nature  and  with  truth  are  the  style  and 
matter  of  their  own  writings !  How  easily  understood  the  origin 
and  the  institutions  of  the  church  ? 

But  again,  suppose  that  they  did  not  believe  their  own  story  of 
the  demih  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  then,  how  can  you  solve  the 
pTubleaiB  that  instantly  present  themselves?  The  voluntary 
laben  and  privations  of  the  apostles ;  their  unshaken  constancy, . 
tknr  indomitable  f«titude,  the  unwavering  consistency  of  their 
testiinony ;  and  amidst  occasional  differences  about  personal  mat- 
ten^  thfliT  eadaring  co-operalion  to  the  last  in  fulfilling  their  high 
I  iiiimwwiinii.  and  establishiag  the  great  truth,  that  Jesns  Christ 
died  far  our  aim,  and  rose  again.  If  they  believed  not  their  own 
statMuenti,  then  they  were  wilful  liars,  and  unprincipled  impos* 
ton :  in  that  caae  they  must  have  acted  from  a  selfish  motive ; 
tbejr  nsoat  have  promised  themselves  some  personal  advantage. 
Bot  what  motive?  What  advantage?  How  can  yon  account 
fertfaeir  coDdsct?  Tet  their  conduct  most  have  been  such  as 
tba  New  TeManeot  roprawnts  it ;  or  bow  can  you  aeeoant  for 
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the  existence  of  the  church,  and  the  doctrines  and  institutions 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  age  of  the  apostles  ? 

And  do  you  not  feel  the  force  of  St.  Paul's  reasoning  in  the  16th 
chapter  of  1st  Corinthians ;  which  is  directly  to  the  point  of  our 
argument?  ''I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins, — that  he  was  buried, — that  he  rose  again, — that  he 
was  seen  of  Cephas  (Peter),  then  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  after 
that  of  above  500  brethren  at  once ;  after  that  he  was  seen  of 
James,  and  then  again  of  all  the  apostles.''  So  Paul  reasons  about 
the  fact  of  the  resurrection.  Then  he  reasons  about  the  motives 
of  those  who  preached  this  fact,  '^  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is 
our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain :  yea,  and  we  are 
found  false  witnesses  of  God ;  because  we  have  testified  of  Crod 
that  he  raised  up  Christ."  He  adds  another  consideration.  ''  If 
in  this  life  only  we  (apostles)  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all 
men  most  miserable."  And  so  they  were  among  the  most  miser- 
able of  mankind ;  they  sacrificed  the  present  life  to  propagate  a 
lie,  without  a  hope  of  the  life  to  come.  So  they  felt,  and  so  they 
reasoned  ;  and  who  can  deny  either  the  force  of  their  reasoning, 
or  the  sincerity  of  their  belief,  that  Christ  had  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept  ? 

And  with  such  evidence  as  these  twelve  men  alleged  for  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, — the  evidence  of  their  senses 
fortified  by  the  evidence  of  many  others, — who  could  doubt  1  or 
who  could  be  mistaken  ?  The  same  men  affirmed  that  they  had 
witnessed  the  miracles  which  Christ  wrought  during  the  years  of 
his  ministry,  and  that  they  were  themselves  endowed  with  miracu- 
lous gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  confirmation  of  their  testimony. 
If  they  lied  in  regard  to  the  one  fact  of  the  resurrection,  so  they 
did  in  regard  to  all  the  rest ;  so  that  if  they  were  not  honest  wit- 
nesses, they  were  thorough-paced  liars,  full  of  all  hypocrisy  and  de- 
ceit, and  utterly  destitute  of  moral  principle.  In  such  a  case  there 
is  no  medium.  They  cannot  be  considered  as  well-meaning  en- 
thusiasts acting  under  a  delusion ;  nor  as  a  compound  of  the  self- 
deluded  enthusiast  and  the  wilful  impostor,  who,  believing  bis  ends 
to  be  good,  believes  that  he  may  promote  them  by  pious  frauds 
Such  characters  have  often  appeared,  but  such  the  apostles  could 
not  have  been.  The  whole  body  of  their  ends  and  views  was 
founded  on  the  miraculous  facts  which  they  professed  to  have  wit- 
nessed, and  if  these  were  false,  all  was  false  and  wicked.  Ma- 
homet was  a  saint  compared  with  these  unscrupulous,  untiring, 
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mblnshtng,  iosanv.  propagators  of  lies  concerning  Jesus  Christ : 
— lies  which  ihey  invenled  to  impose  on  mankind  for  no  con- 
ceirable  end  of  adranlage  (o  themselves  or  to  others; — lies 
which  they  solemnly  affirmed  >n  the  name  of  God  to  be  facta  wit- 
nesaed  by  theniBelTea.  How  base,  liow  thoroughly  depraved  must 
thesw  twelve  apostles  have  been,  if  Ihey  were  not  honest  men  ! 
Tea,  dM  iriiolfi  twelve,  without  a  eingle  exception,  were  thoroagbly 
haae  and  mtpiincifried.    No  bBodita  were  ever  more  diahotiMl. 

But  CO  the  supposition  that  they  were  snch  abominable  Ran 
md  hypoeritea,  severel  drcomstaneeB  are  nnacconntable. 

How  shafi  we  aecoant  for  it,  that  these  lying  apostles  and  fay- 
poeritical  reprobates  shoald  have  devised  and  propa^ted  a  reli- 
giap  anpereamiendy  h<rty  and  benevolent? — ^That  such  unprin- 
ctpled  BBposbmi  shoald  have  set  forth,  as  the  Savionr  of  the 
wvrld,  a  ^aracter  of  snch  purity  and  loveliness  as  that  of  Jesos 
Omst? — ^Tbatm  everything  except  their  falsehoods  abont  mir- 
acles^ they  shoald  appear,  in  all  they  did  and  all  they  said  and 
wrote,  to  have  been  simple-hearted,  good  men,  haters  of  every- 
thing fitise,  deceitful,  or  any  way  dishonest? — That  they  shoald 
have  pointedly  condemned  all  pions  frauds, — that  is,  the  practice 
of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,  and  of  promoting  the  glory  of 
God  by  &lsefaood  and  deception?* 

And  then  if  these  men  were  lying  impoetore,  how  strange  is  it 
that  in  all  that  we  read  of  them,  especially  in  their  own  writings, 
we  should  see  socb  Qumerous  and  evident  tokens  of  the  artless 
Btm|^city  of  their  character,  and  such  unmistakable  signs  of 
nnafiected  zeal  Tot  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men,  and 
in  their  writings,  such  ardent  outpourings  of  the  heart,  as  could 
spring  only  from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  they  in- 
cnlcated.  I  need  not  quote  passages  firom  their  writings  in  proof 
of  this :  for  yoa  cannot  read  any  part  of  their  epistles  and  dis- 
cooraes,  without  perceiving  the  evident  signs  of  an  unwavering 
foitb  io  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Savioar  of  the  world,  and  of  an 
ard«it  zeal  for  the  salvatirm  of  sinnera. 

Finally,  if  the  apostles  were  a  set  of  lying  impostors,  who 
banded  togetber  to  deceive  mankind,  how  can  yon  account  fw  it 
that  not  one  of  them  ever  confessed  the  imposture,  and  that 
every  one  of  them,  and  of  their  coadjulore,  adhered  to  the  fals«- 
hood  under  every  temptation  and  trial,  and  either  suffered  mar- 

•  See  Rmotat  m.  S-8.    2  PeUi  ii.  1-3.     Abo  Kfbtmat  it.  14-M.    !  TiaiMj 
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tyrdom,  or  was  ready  to  suffer  it,  in  attestation  of  these  useless 
and  unprofitable  fictions  1 

I  conclude  that  the  apostles  could  not  have  been  such  wicked 
and  unprincipled  impostors  as  they  must  have  been,  if  they  were 
not  honest  men  and  sincere  believers  in  the  miracles,  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  We  must  therefore 
embrace  the  alternative,  that  they  were  honest  men,  and  sincerely 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  they  testified  concerning  Jesus 
Christ.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  facts  which  they  stated  were  of  the 
natural  and  ordinary  sort,  you  and  all  rational  men  would  readily 
believe  their  testimony.  But  as  some  of  those  facts  were  miracu- 
lous and  therefore  in  their  nature  improbable,  you  may  reasonar 
bly  suspend  your  belief  until  you  h^ve  duly  considered  whether 
the  testimony  has  sufficient  weight  to  overcome  the  improbability 
of  the  facts. 

We  have  considered  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  only  so  fisu: 
as  it  derives  weight  from  the  competency  and  honesty  of  the  wit^ 
nesses.  It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  testimony  derives 
any  additional  weight  from  the  independency  of  the  witnesses. 

Although  I  think  that  we  might  safely  rest  the  argument  upon 
what  has  been  already  advanced,  it  is  proper  to  consider  also 
whether  or  not  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  can 
be  regarded  as  in  any  measure  independent. 

As  the  apostles  were  often^  together,  both  during  the  Saviour's 
ministry  and  shortly  after  his  crucifixion,  it  might  seem  at  first 
view,  that  they  cannot  be  considered  as  independent  witnesses. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  they  had  opportunities  of  communicating 
with  one  another  about  the  matter  of  their  testimony,  does  not  pre- 
clude us  from  considering  them  as  independent  witnesses.  The 
independence  of  witnesses  does  not  arise  from  their  having  no  com- 
munication with  one  another  about  the  matter  in  question,  but  on 
the  fact  that  each  witness  speaks  from  his  own  knowledge,  and 
not  from  the  suggestion  or  information  of  another.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  witnesses  have  had  no  communication  with  oat 
another,  is  important  only  as  a  proof  of  their  independence.  But 
other  circumstances  may  afford  sufficient  proof  of  independence. 
When  we  perceive  that  each  witness  tells  the  story  in  his  own  way, 
agreeing  substantially,  but  not  in  all  points  circumstantially,  widi 
the  rest,  this  is  a  strong  argument  of  independence ;  especially 
when  the  manner  and  matter  of  each  one's  testimony  bear  that 
impress  of  personal  knowledge  in  the  witness,  which  is  more  easily 
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felt  than  described,  when  we  bear  tbe  testimony.  It  con^Uu 
partly  in  a  certain  promptitude  and  sincerity  of  manner,  and 
partly  in  the  incidental  mention  of  minute  circumstances. 

There  is  nothing  in  tbe  history  or  in  the  teaXimony  of  the  aposi- 
ties  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  they  were  independent 
witnesses.  We  have  not  on  record  the  distinct  testimony  of  ever}* 
one :  we  must  judge,  therefore,  from  the  specimens  that  we  have. 
We  have  the  testimonies  of  Matthew  and  John  in  the  gospels 
which  they  wrote.  They  bear  infallible  evidence  that  these  two 
apostles  did  not  borrow  from  one  another,  nor  from  any  common 
source.  Mark  and  Luke  were  not  apostles ;  but  as  their  accounts 
were  evidently  not  borrowed  from  Matthew  or  John,  but  derived 
from  independent  sources,  we  may  justly  consider  them  as  being 
at  second  hand  the  testimony  of  other  apostles  and  original  wit- 
nesMs.  We  have  also  in  the  Acts  and  apostolical  Epistles  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  actions,  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
taken  not  from  the  four  Gospels,  but  either  from  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  writers,  or  from  the  mouths  of  original  witnesses, 
and  therefore  favoring  the  hypothesis  of  independent  testimony. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  from  all  these  facts  conclude  that  the 
apostles  and  other  original  witnesses  testified  independently.  I 
do  not  affirm  that  the  independence  of  their  testimony  is  perfect, 
and  carries  with  it  as  much  weight  as  under  other  circumstances 
k  might  have  done.  But  your  candor  will  lead  you  to  admit,  that 
whilst  the  occasional  differences  in  small  matters  show  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  witnesses,  the  general  coincidence  in  their  testi- 
mony affords  no  small  evidence  of  its  truth,  independent  of  the 
peraonai  character  of  the  witnesses. 

Let  UB  now  endeavor  to  sum  up  the  amount  of  the  evidence, 
and  Co  form  some  notion  of  its  force.  I  shall  not  presume  to 
measure  it  with  mathematical  precision,  though  as  heretofore  I  may 
use  nnmbers  to  aid  our  conceptions,  without  pretending  that  they 
give  an  exact  expression  of  the  quantities  which  tliey  represent. 

We  have  then,  on  reliable  authority,  the  testimony  of  twelve 
competent  and  honest  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  and 
paiticnlarly  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Tiiough,  for  want 
of  documents,  we  cannot  distinctly  exhibit  what  every  one  of 
these  witnesses  testified,  yet  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  that 
they  all  concurred  in  the  material  facts  and  circumstances  of 
their  testimony,  that  we  have  in  the  four  Gospels  the  sum  and 
substance  of  what  they  all  avowed  respecting  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
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If  any  of  you  still  think  that  something  more  should  be  adduced 
before  we  can  rely  on  having  the  testimony  of  twelve  good  wit- 
nesses to  the  gospel  history,  then  I  refer  you  to  the  great  quan- 
tity of  auxiliary  evidence  which  the  New  Testament  records  pre- 
sent ;  for  we  can  doubtless  rely  on  these  records  for  facts  so  ordi- 
nary in  kind  and  so  probable  in  themselves,  as  the  fact  that  others, 
not  few  in  number,  besides  the  apostles,  professed  to  have  wit- 
nessed some  at  least  of  Christ's  miracles.  You  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  apostles  began  their  preaching  and  testimony  only  a  few 
weeks  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ ;  that  they  began  at  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  was  crucified,  to  proclaim  his  resurrection  before 
the  multitudes  of  Jews  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  land  at  the 
great  festival  of  Pentecost ; — that  they  exercised  their  ministry 
for  several  years  in  varioys  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  Jesus 
himself  had  travelled  and  exhibited  the  evidence  of  his  claims 
as  a  missionary  from  God ;  and  that  not  only  had  multitudes 
gathered  around  him,  many  believed  in  his  mission,  and  many 
others,  especially  scribes  and  Pharisees,  watched  and  opposed 
him,  ascribing  his  mighty  works  to  the  devil — but  the  apostles, 
after  his  crucifixion,  going  over  the  same  ground,  and  testifying 
before  the  same  generation  the  fact  of  his  resurrection,  converted 
thousands,  and  established  numerous  churches  on  the  faith  of  his 
miracles  when  alive,  and  of  his  resurrection  after  death. 

Now  if  there  be  any  truth  in  these  statements,  which  cannot  be 
reasonably  denied,  then  the  apostles  were  far  from  being  the  only 
witnesses  who  testified  to  the  same  facts.  If  the  apostles  told  the 
truth,  many  otiiers  must  have  corroborated  their  testimony ;  if 
they  publislied  falsehoods,  many  others  must  have  been  able  to 
contradict  them :  for  they  not  only  gave  the  facts  of  their  story 
specifically  and  circumstantially,  but  they  gave  the  tiroes  and 
places,  and  thus  exposed  them  to  decisive  investigation,  and  vir- 
tually  referred  them  to  other  witnesses  for  confirmation  or  denial. 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  did  not  after  his  resurrection  show  himself 
openly  to  all  the  people.  This  would  have  been  useless,  for  he 
could  not  have  been  infallibly  recognized,  except  by  hia  intimate 
acquaintances,  and  by  them  only  after  an  inspection  so  close  and 
minute  as  would  necessarily  confine  it  to  a  few  individuals.  Rec- 
ollect the  instances  recorded  in  history,  of  impostors  successfully 
passing  themselves  oflf  for  dead  princes,  and  bow  often  you  have 
yourselves,  upon  a  slight  or  distant  view,  mistaken  one  man  for 

other. 
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Recollect,  also,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  the  apostles  to  be  fullf 
satisfied  of  Christ's  identity  after  his  resurrection.  The  fact  waa 
90  extraordinary,  so  difficult  of  belief,  that  it  was  not  until  they 
had  irresistible  evidence  of  its  reality,  that  all  their  doubts  were 
removed.  He  had  to  appear  to  them  at  divers  times  and  in  divers 
manners  ;  to  eat  with  them,  converse  with  them,  and  submit  his 
body  to  a  tactual  examination,  before  all  of  them  were  satisfied. 
Yet  these  men  had  been  with  him  in  close  companionship  for 
years.  How  then  could  a  public  exhibition  of  himself  have  de- 
cided the  question  of  his  resurrection,  even  if  he  had  submitted 
himself  before  his  enemies  to  a  degrading  course  of  examinations, 
which  would  after  all  have  afforded  th.em  an  occasion  for  pretend- 
ing that  it  was  all  a  piece  of  imposture  ?  Not  only  was  it  more 
consistent  with  his  dignity,  but  a  more  conclusive  mode  of  proof, 
to  verify  his  resurrection  by  first  giving  his  chosen  witnesses  in- 
fiiUible  evidence  of  his  identity,  and  then  confirming  their  testi- 
moDy  by  -'signs  and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  five  hundred  brethren  to  whom,  as 
Sl  Paul  informs  us,  he  appeared  once  after  his  resurrection,  we 
may  affirm  that  all  who  witnessed  the  apostolical  miracles,  could 
afterwards  by  means  of  this  testimony  of  God,  confirm  the  testi- 
mony of  the  apostles  by  their  own.  When  St.  Paul,  writing  to 
the  Galatians,  appealed  to  the  miracles  whicli  he  had  wrought 
among  them,  would  not  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  of  his 
miracles  afterwards  corroborate  St.  Paul's  own  testimony  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  Christianity? 

Thus  supposing  that  the  apostles  testified  what  the  New  Tes- 
tament records  uniformly  declare  that  they  did  testify,  and  sup- 
posing that  they  professed  to  confirm  their  testimony  by  miracles, 
as  the  same  records  declare, — then  if  these  records  are  not  wholly 
spurious  and  false,  which  no  one  can  reasonably  suspect,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  apostles  did  not  stand  alone  in  their  testimony. 
They  could  not  have  stood  before  unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
in  the  same  places  and  in  the  same  years  in  which  all  those 
alleged  miracles,  Cbrist^s  and  their  own,  were  exhibited,  if  ex- 
hibited at  all,  and  have  appealed  successfully  to  those  miracles, 
unleas  others  besides  themselves  could  be  appealed  to  in  corrob- 
oration of  their  statements. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  have  for  the  miracles  of  Christ 
what  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the    estimony  of  twelve  honest 
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men,  speaking  iadependently  from  personal  knowledge,  that 
these  men  bad  no  motive  of  interest  or  of  passion  to  swerve  from 
the  truth,  that  their  conduct  and  writings  afford  the  strongest 
evidence  of  honesty  and  sincerity.  I  have  before  shown  that 
they  were  fully  competent  to  observe  and  report  such  plain  facts 
as  they  relate  concerning  Jesus  Christ 

Considering  these  things,  what  degree  of  credibility  would  you 
assign  to  each  apostle's  testimony,  leaving  out  of  view  the  nature 
of  the  facts  to  which  he  testifies?  How  often  do  you  think  that 
a  man  of  such  character  would,  ordinarily,  tell  the  truth,  before 
he  would  solemnly  bear  false  witness?  Surely,  an  upright,  con- 
scientious man  would  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  tell  less  than  ten 
thousand  truths  to  one  lie.  But  it  is  enough  and  far  more  than 
enough,  if  we  can  assign  a  probability  of  only  one  thousand  to 
one,  for  the  truth  of  each  apostle's  testimony.  Then  the  concur- 
rence of  two  apostles  would  produce  a  probability  of  truth 
amounting  to  a  thousand  thousands,  or  a  million  to  one.  A  third 
concurring  would  again  raise  it  to  one  thousand  millions;  a 
fourth  w^ould  swell  it  to  a  million  millions  to  one.  The  twelve 
would  multiply  it  to  an  inconceivable  magnitude  of  evidence  in 
favor  of  Christ's  miracles.  Subtract  from  it  whatever  amount  of 
improbability  you  can  reasonably  assign  to  his  miracles,  and 
there  must  still  remain  an  immense  balance  of  evidence  for  the 
miracles  of  that  purest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  men,  Jesus  who 
died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

But  this  weight  of  evidence  will  be  greatly  augmented  if  we 
combine  with  the  character  of  the  apostles  as  honest  men,  their 
character  of  independent  witnesses,  whose  manner  of  giving  their 
testimony,  so  far  as  we  know  it  from  the  records,  shows  that  they 
did  not  borrow  from  one  another.  If  we  allow  that  only  a  few 
of  them  were  independent,  or  that  we  have  only  a  moderate 
probability  in  favor  of  the  independence  of  the  twelve  as  wit- 
nesses, then  their  testimony  will  come  with  greatly  augmented 
weight  against  the  improbability  of  the  facts. 

Should  the  result  of  my  reasonings  on  the  evidence  for  Christ's 
miracles  surprise  any  one,  because  the  weight  of  apostolic  testi- 
mony appears  to  be  astonishingly  great ;  I  refer  him  to  his  own 
experience.  Let  him  consider  this.  He  places  full  ccofidence  in 
the  testimony  of  two  or  three  witnesses  of  common  honesty, 
when  they  concur,  when  there  is  no  opposing  testimony,  when 
they  appear  to  be  independent,  and  when  they  sacrifice  much  in 
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ginog  mich  tMtimoay.  The  fact  to  which  the;  testify  must  be 
ezcMdiagljr  impndiable  to  raise  even  a  doubt  that  the  witnesseB 
wfok.  the  tnitb.  But  suppoae  that  other  witneBses  are  called, 
and  ooe  after  aoother  confirm  the  Blatements  of  the  forme;,  till 
twelve  bare  teetififld,  and  all  the  twelre  suffer  much  in  conse- 
qaence  of  their  tegtinuny,  yet  adhere  firmly  to  it  all  their  lives 
long.  Is  there  any  miracle  recorded  in  the  Gospels  which  he 
would  not  believe,  or  you  would  not  all  believe  on  such  testimony  t 
Surely  not.  Such  testimony  has  irresistible  force  upon  minds 
open  to  conviction. 

Many  in  the  apostolic  age  heard  the  testimony  of  the  apoetlev 
without  believing  it.  This  is  not  surprising.  They  were  im- 
bued from  the  cradle  with  other  religions  and  were  filled  with 
various  sorts  of  prejudices.  Not  many  beard  the  testimony  of 
more  than  one  or  two  apostles,  after  these  witnesses  left  Jeru- 
salem on  different  mieetons ;  and  the  notion  that  demons  could 
Work  miracles  enabled  unbelievers  to  evade  the  force  of  evidence 
which  we  reasonably  consider  irresistible. 

Here  I  close  this  long  argument,  too  long  if  the  subject  had 
been  less  important  or  could  hare  l>een  satisfactorily  discussed  in 
less  lime.  I  was  not  willing  to  make  a  lame  and  impotent  de- 
fwce  of  our  religion  on  the  most  essential  part  of  its  evidence  as 
a  revelation  from  God.  1  hare  been  compelled  to  omit  many 
things  which  might  be  adduced  with  advantage  to  the  argument. 

The  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  being  sensible 
interpositiotiH  of  God  in  control  of  the  established  course  of 
things,  which  no  natural  causes  can  explain,  are  as  really  mi- 
raculous as  any  of  the  wonderful  works  of  our  Lord ;  and  hare 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  subjected  in  their  proof  to  our 
own  observation :  but  as  this  topic  has  been  assigned  to  another, 
I  have  of  course  entirely  omitted  it  in  the  present  discussion. 

If  what  God  has  enabled  me  to  say  shall  tend  to  strengthen 
any  man's  faith  in  the  Divine  mission  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 
who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us — then  to  our  merciful 
Father  in  heaven  be  the  praise.    Amen. 
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It  will  not  be  denied,  that  sacred  prophecy  was  extant,  with 
its  text  completely  fioished,  four  hundred  years  ago ;  when  the 
BiUe  was  first  printed,  with  movable  metallic  types,  by  Gut- 
temberg  of  Mentz.  The  last  four  hundred  years,  however,  have 
been  the  most  impenetrable  of  all  eras,  to  the  exercise  of  human 
I  foresight ;  teeming  with  more  numerous,  involved,  and  utter  con- 
t  tin^ncies,  than  pervade  the  whole  duration  of  ages  before.  The 
passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  the  discovery  of  a 
I  western  hemisphere ;  the  great  reformation  in  Europe ;  the  revo- 
)  lutioDs  in  England,  America,  and  France ;  not  to  speak  of  magical 
changes,  by  means  of  science,  invention,  and  art ; — all  these  have 
made  the  history  of  man  a  maze  of  transformation,  compared 
with  which  the  former  times  were  vista,  obstructed  by  this  laby- 
rmth  alone. 

Surely,  it  can  be  no  human  foresight,  which  could  delineate,  in 
(he  lapse  of  such  a  future,  lands  devoted  to  the  exception  of  a 
corse;  and  say,  that  this  and  that  particular  country,  or  people, 
would  be  palsied  by  the  side  of  universal  progress — not  affected 
materially,  nor  affected  at  all,  by  the  extreme  vicissitudes  and 
orerwhelming  emergencies  which  have  come  on  the  whole  world 
besides.  Least  of  all  would  human  sagacity  have  ventured  to 
afBrm,  that  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria  would  be  as  they  now 
are  ;  for  until  that  very  time,  these  countries  had  been  a  theatre 
of  perpetual  changes,  and  the  most  wonderful  events  that  burden 
tbe  pages  of  history.  Simultaneous  with  that  primitive  impres- 
man  of  the  Bible,  was  the  fall  of  Constantinople  into  the  hands 
of  the  Ottoman  Turk :  and  who,  with  less  than  superhuman 
presdeDce,  could  have  told,  that  here  the  waves  of  eastern  revo- 
htiosi  woaM  be  stayed,  that  Turkish  turbulence  itself  would  not 
break  the  stillness  of  desolation  henceforth,  that  the  day  of  civil 
rsdemplioQ  for  all  civilized  nations,  the  day  of  liberty  and  com- 
merce, art  and  science,  would  not  first  dawn,  nor  dawn  at  aU,  on 
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the  regions  of  rapid  and  extreme  revolution,  through  all  previous 
time. 

Defer  then,  if  you  please,  the  whole  question  of  date,  integrity, 
and  preservation  of  these  oracles  ;  and  the  faithful  corroboration, 
with  which  all  history  details  the  facts  of  their  fulfilment,  until 
you  subject  their  minute  vaticinations  to  the  inquest  of  living 
observers,  and  the  verdict  of  journalizing  infidelity  itself  We 
have  not  only  the  general  condition  of  ruin,  yet  to  be  seen,  just  as 
the  Scriptures  foretold  it,  over  lands  which  have  as  delicious  a 
clhnate,  and  as  fertile  a  bosom,  by  nature,  as  any  others  on  the 
face  of  the  earth — itself  conclusive  proof  that  these  prophets 
^'  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  the  general 
exemption  from  change,  during  a  period  of  unparalleled  changes, 
everywhere  else,  in  lands,  which,  down  till  tlie  accession  of  Mo- 
hammed the  2d,  had  been  a  battle-field  of  every  power  and  every 
principle  that  struggled  for  mastery  in  human  affairs  —  which 
monotony  of  ruin  is  also,  of  itself,  a  miracle  in  forecast ;  but  we 
have  minute  accomplishments  of  the  ancient  letter,  within  these 
last  four  hundred  years — a  touch  of  Providence,  here  and  there, 
upon  the  general  picture,  which  might  convince  a  skepticism,  low 
enough  to  doubt  all  evidence  anterior  to  the  age  of  printing. 

^^  The  highways  lie  waste,  the  wayfaring  man  ceasetb,"  said 
Isaiah,  in  foretelling  the  judgments  of  God  upon  his  country:  and 
what  traveller  does  not  verify,  to  its  letter,  the  truth  of  this  pre- 
diction, since  the  Turk  established  his  empire  over  Palestine? 
"  In  the  interior  of  the  country,"  says  Volney,  "  there  are  neither 
great  roads,  nor  canals,  nor  even  bridges,  over  the  greatest  part  of 
the  rivers  and  torrents,  however  necessary  they  may  be,  in  win- 
ter. Nobody  travels  alone,  for  the  insecurity  of  the  roads.  The 
roads  among  the  mountains  are  extremely  bad,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  so  far  from  levelling  them,  that  they  endeavor  to  make 
them  more  rugged,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  cure  the  Turks  of 
their  desire  to  introduce  their  cavalry." 

^'  Many  pastors  have  destroyed  my  vineyard,  they  have  trodden 
my  portion  under  foot,"  said  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  bewailing 
the  same  future  desolation.  And  Yolney  has  detailed  the  accom- 
plishment, with  a  minuteness  of  description  which  no  other  testi- 
mony has  surpassed.  After  enumerating  a  long  list  of  pastoral 
marauders,  who  infest  the  whole  region  of  Syria,  in  which  be 
includes  Judea — Curds,  and  Turkomen,  and  Bedouin  Arabs-^e 
informs  us,  that  the  most  sedentary  inhabitants  are  compelled  to 
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become  wandering  bandits,  in  self-defence,  and  that,  "under  a 
garernment  like  that  of  the  Turks,  it  is  safer  to  lead  a  wandering 
Ufe^  than  to  choose  a  settled  habitation." 

"I  will  give  it  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  for  a  prey,"  said 
Ezekiel,  "  and  to  the  wicked  of  the  earth  for  a  spoil.  The  rob- 
ber shall  enter  into  it  and  defile  it."  "  When  the  Ottomans  took 
Syria  from  the  Mamelukes,"  says  the  infidel  tourist,  "  they  con- 
lidered  it  as  the  spoil  of  a  vanquished  enemy.  The  government 
are  far  from  disapproving  of  a  system  of  robbery  and  plunder 
which  it  finds  so  profitable." 

Even  the  prophecies  of  Moses,  on  the  same  subject,  never  had 
their  accomplishment  written  out,  with  more  striking  exactness, 
than  by  the  pen  of  this  great  academician.  "The  stranger,"  says 
Moses,  "  that  cometh  from  a  far  land  shall  say,  wlien  they  see 
the  plagues  of  that  land,  and  the  sicknesses  which  the  Lord  hath 
hid  on  it — Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  this  unto  this  land — 
what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger?"  '^Good  God!'' 
exclaims  Yolney,  who  did  come  from  a  far  laud,  a  stranger  in 
erery  sense  to  the  scene  he  surveyed — "  whence  proceed  such 
melancholy  revolutions — for  what  cause  is  the  fortune  of  these 
countries  so  strikingly  changed — why  are  so  many  cities  destroy- 
ed^-why  is  not  that  ancient  population  reproduced  and  perpetu- 
ated?" 

These  are  specimens,  taken  at  random,  from  only  four  ancient 
prophets,  relating  to  a  single  topic,  restricted  to  the  latest  era  of 
folfilment,  and  confirmed  by  the  unwilling  testimony  of  a  skeptical 
philosopher.  Evidence,  precisely  similar,  might  be  multiplied  to 
any  extent  of  modern  travel — in  regard  to  Samaria,  Judea, 
Philistia,  Tyre,  Ammon,  Edom,  Egypt — every  country  whose 
doom  is  recorded  in  prophecies  of  Scripture.  Everywhere,  minute 
and  incidental,  but  not  less  forcible  demonstrations  of  their  truth, 
have  been  enacted,  since  the  day  when  chirography  resigned  to 
the  press  that  toil  of  transcription,  which  infidelity  is  fain  to  cover 
with  suspicion  of  unfaithfulness. 

Now,  if  enlightened  observers,  like  Yolney,  are  so  much  aston- 
■lied  at  the  singular  and  constant  desolation  of  those  Eastern 
ooQDtries,  with  the  whole  operation  of  second  causes  fully  before 
Ihem,  surely,  no  intelligence  of  man  could  have  ventured  four, 
(mach  less  thirty)  centuries  ago,  to  draw  such  a  picture :  not  even 
with  the  dear  aaticipatioa  of  despotic  Islamism,  firmly  established, 
dnriug  this  period :  for,  in  the  light  of  history,  all  those  regions 
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wanted  to  retrieve  their  melancholy  wastes  was  rest — rest,  though 
burdened  with  tyranny  rapacious  as  that  of  Roman  procurators, 
under  whom,  according  to  Josephus,  Galilee  alone  contained  more 
than  two  hundred  towns  and  cities  crowded  with  industrious 
people. 

Geographical  accuracy  itself,  in  these  predictions,  might  be 
called  a  miracle  of  truth.  Where  is  the  author,  not  to  say  the 
score  of  authors,  from  Strabo,  to  Make  Brun,  whose  description  of 
places  and  manners  referred  to  in  the  prophets,  though  far  less 
particular,  is  not  contradicted,  on  almost  every  page,  by  travellers 
and  writers  more  recent  ?  But  all  the  researches,  of  believers  and 
unbelievers  alike,  conducted  with  the  utmost  help  of  science,  liter- 
ature,  and  leisure,  have  not  hitherto  discovered  one  mistake 
among  the  innumerable  assertions  and  allusions,  of  the  many 
authors,  in  this  holy  volume.  And  yet,  instinct  with  its  own  ag- 
gressive life  and  truth,  it  will  not  rest  in  this  freedom  from  valid 
contradiction.  Where,  from  the  poverty  of  ancient  annals,  it  had 
been  left  a  lone  witness  to  facts  on  which  its  prophecy  was  basedy 
in  the  luxury,  magnificence,  and  crime,  of  cities  and  countriesi 
over  which  it  uttered  the  doom  we  witness  at  the  present  day; 
and  after  it  has  waited  long  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  partic- 
ular, that  men  would  not  even  know  where  that  ruined  grandeur 
reposed,  it  comes,  with  the  spirit  of  this  eager  age,  to  dig  its  /er- 
minus  a  quo,  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  scale  it  on  the 
desert  rock,  and  guide  the  hermeneutics  of  science  herself  by  the 
hints  of  obsolete  prophecy. 

Another  proof,  that  these  predictions  are  a  miracle,  even  if  their 
date  could  not  be  traced  beyond  the  epoch  of  a  printed  Bible,  is 
the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people.  At  the  middle  of  the  ISth 
century,  what  sagacious  diviner  among  men,  judging  from  the 
tendency  of  visible  events,  would  not  have  said,  that  the  Jewi 
would  soon  become  entirely  merged  in  other  nations,  and  cease  to 
be  known  as  a  distinct  and  singular  people  ?  The  golden  age  of 
their  modem  learning  had  just  pre-occupied  the  admiration  of 
Europe ;  and  it  was  not  the  learning  which  had  signalized  the 
palmy  days  of  ancient  Israel — ^historical  writing,  chroiiicleay  and 
genealogies,  that  were  naturally  conducive  to  their  perpetuity  m 
a  separate  family.  They  had  now  become  the  best  of  mediofal 
philosephers — the  phjnricians,  astronomers,  and  political  eooiKh 
mists,  of  dawning  science.  Their  poetry  itself  had  been  divorced 
ifrom  national  traditions,  and  from  the  imagery  of  altar  and  eacri- 
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bernacle  and  temple,  as  well  as  the  parallelism  of  its  He- 
aetre ;  and  become  localized  and  fresh,  as  the  lays  of  the 
ftdour.  The  agricultural  industry  which  had  been  their 
t  pride,  and  which  more  than  any  other  pursuit  of  life, 
isolate  a  people,  had  been  relinquished ;  not  for  mysteries  of 
leired  to  themselves  and  their  children;  but  for  the  busi- 
r  exchange,  open  and  wide  as  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
>  this,  the  many  particular  facts,  which  had  just  trans- 
Lhen,  especially  on  the  greatest  theatre  of  observation,  at 
me,  in  the  ^sivilized  world — Catholic  Spain — where  amalga- 
I  itself  threatened  their  extinction  as  a  separate  people,  and 
iters  complained,  that  almost  every  noble  family  in  the 
had  become  tainted,  by  intermarriage  with  the  mala  sail- 
the  house  of  Judah,  and  where  thirty -five  thousand  converts 
^udaism  had  been  made,  by  the  eloquence  and  legerdemain 
t  St.  Yincent  Ferrier  alone.  And  yet,  the  lapse  of  four  hun- 
ears,  intensely  working  all  the  while,  with  influences,  and 
ieS|  and  accidents,  which  have  never  failed  in  any  other 
rith  less  than  half  their  force,  to  annihilate  a  nation,  has 
am  still  a  distinct  and  singular  people.  Take  but  the  land 
ir  fathers,  from  any  primitive  tribe  on  this  continent,  in 
»  or  South,  or  Central  America,  and  they   fade   from   the 

No  matter  what  beautiful  lands  of  prairie  and  forest  you 
D  exchange,  and  what  pains  you  take,  to  perpetuate  their 
arbarous  tongue,  and  what  beneficence  you  exert,  to  heal 
iiseases,  teach  their  ignorance,  and  encourage  the  arts  of 
ndry  and  peace  and  independent  self-government — come  to 
place,  and  they  perish  from  the  nations.  Similar,  if  not  so 
I  the  tendencv  of  all  distinctive  national  existence  to  vanish 
at  the  contact  of  heterogeneous  civilization,  or  change  of 
ige^  law,  intercourse,  or  custom.  But  here  is  the  unparal- 
OEceptioii.  Bred,  in  every  diversity  of  language  and  custom 
lieaYen — steeped  in  every  element  of  social,  civil,  and  re- 
I  ebange — scattered  and  peeled,  within  this  period,  by  more 

peraeciitioQS  to  the  constancy  of  individual  fortitude,  than 
mCbI  their  frthers,  at  the  hands  of  Adrian  and  Heraclius— 
ben,  again,  released,  indulged,  caressed ;  made  richer  in  the 
hU,  than  Solomon  himself  "  in  all  his  glory,"  and  freer  in 
mm  world,  than  judges  of  their  ancient  commonwealth — it 
Iha  same.  "  A  foil  end,"  according  to  one  of  these  prophe- 
i^proaches  to  Spain,  and  Portugal,  'and  every  modem  na- 
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lion,  disUaguiflhed  for  oppressing  them,  just  as  it  has  been  ettn- 
pleted  on  Egypt,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Rome,  and  every  ancMttI 
"  rod^  of  vengeance  in  the  hand  of  ahnighty  trath--lHit  thiy 
survive! 

Why,  the  miracle  of  this  anomaly  itself  might  well  bespeik 
the  credibility  of  oracles,  sent  down  through  such  a  living  myslMy 
among  us ;  but  when  we  know,  it  was  foretold,  ages  before  tto 
contingencies  that  shape  it  could  have  been  imagined,  bowirresbt- 
ible  the  inference,  that  God  alone  foretold  it,  and  must  have  givea 
the  Bible ;  where  alone  these  marvels  can  be  explained ;  when^ 
even  the  portions  they  reject,  inform  us,  that  the  mystery  of  this 
preservation  is  the  completion  of  prophecies,  yet  to  be  effected  by 
their  instrumentality.  What  is  there  peculiar,  in  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  Jews,  that  was  not  prophesMi  and 
threatened  more  than  promised,  in  the  prophecies,  and  therefcie 
most  unwillingly  fulfilled  7  Their  dispersion  among  all  natioDs^ 
and  yet  everlasting  immtscibility ;  their  blindness  and  soffmng, 
feebleness  and  fearfulness ;  their  cea^Iess  agitation,  compnUoii  to 
idolatry,  and  temptation  to  hypocrisy ;  their  obdurate  anbelie( 
deep  malignity,  avarice  of  wealth,  and  exposure  in  every  age  lo 
robbery,  mockery,  and  remorseless  oppression — all  were  foretold  by 
their  own  early  prophets,  and  among  these,  even  the  meekly  pa- 
triotic leader  of  their  exodus  from  bondage,  over  the  infancy  of 
their  national  existence,  while  as  yet  they  were  a  most  fickle  and 
fluctuating  people,  so  changeable,  as  to  surprise  him  with  a  com- 
plete revolution  of  sentiment,  during  his  absence  of  forty  days  on 
the  mount,  although  the  thunders  of  Sinai  had  been  commii- 
sioned,  meanwhile,  to  keep  them  in  constancy. 

II.  But  it  is  time  to  advance  from  our  gratuitous  position,  and 
to  indicate  the  boundless  field  of  confirmation,  which  the  true 
date  of  these  predictions  will  throw  open.  We  received  the  (Hd 
Testament  prophecies  from  the  Jews ;  and  certainly,  no  cormp- 
tion  of  the  text  can  have  occurred,  within  the  last  1800  years 
of  deposit  in  the  hands  of  Christians,  for  Jews  and  Christians 
have  checked  each  other,  all  the  while,  with  a  vigilance  which 
has  never  slept :  and  galled,  as  the  former  have  always  been,  by 
the  evidence  of  fulfilment  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  they  would  have 
exposed,  with  loud  and  long  reprehension,  the  slightest  alteration 
of  the  text  that  could  have  cr^ept  into  Christendom. 

Befor}^  Ihe  advent  of  Christ,  the  integrity  of  every  book,  and 
the  truu.'jr^f  every  date,  were  guaranteed  beyond  a  doabt  by  the 
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iVbich  numbered  the  norda  and  the  letters,  and  de- 
ath OQ  the  man  who  would  altar  a  point  or  iota;  by 
j4mimodty  of  parties  in  of^Kwite  schools,  or  political 
ieh  were  founded  on  diverse  interpretations,  and  ex- 
^«  days  of  the  prophets  themselves ;  by  the  public 
bis  synagogue,  which  engraved  the  words  on  the  mem- 
w^e ;  by  the  existence  of  translations,  and  especially 
at  Alexandria,  nearly  300  years  before  the  Christian 

a  metropolis  of  learning,  where  religious  eclecticism 
•bion  of  philosophy,  and  would  be  sure,  in  the  hands 
'  and  Greek,  to  fix  a  special  attention  upon  this  won- 
Do :  these  considerations,  and  others,  such  as  the  inter- 
»,  from  language,  allusion,  and  order,  prove  most 

nopoat  cvenium  interpolation  can  have  mingled  with 
ades,  and  no  surreptitious  date  can  have  cheated  the 
er  any  dispensation. 

a  temerity  of  unbelief  has  often  assailed  this  clear 
on.  Porphyry  said  the  book  of  Daniel  must  have 
D  after  the  time  of  Aoliochus  Epiphanes,  because  the 
sreignareBomiDulely  described— thus,  in  fact,  yielding 
nt ;  and  leaving  us  no  more  to  refute  than  a  cavil  of 
bich  hardly  stands  to  be  told~-a  play  upon  words, 
liacovered  in  some  apocryphal  appendage,  that  was 
nth  the  Greek  translation  of  Daniel ;  from  which  he 

that  the  book  had  been  written  in  Greek,  originally, 
Ued  into  Hebrew:  and  yet,  beyond  all  question,  the 
Ktant,  io  Greek,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
ochus  Epiphanes,  which,  Itself,  suffices  for  the  argument. 
oow  that  this  is  all  an  accomplished  adversary,  sixteen 
ars  ago,  with  all  bis  pains  and  opportunities,  could  do, 
log  the  date  of  these  predictions,  we  may  well  suppose, 
irdihood  like  his,  in  modern  times,  would  slaver  worse 
nation. 

it  happens  with  renowned  neology  ;  the  very  fame  of 
nopped  the  infidelity,  that  never  read  a  page  of  German 
This  new  era  of  interpretation  is  perfectly  explained, 
mr  subject  is  concerned,  when  we  say,  that  it  has 
;  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  man,  to  argue  tn  a 
there  can  be  no  proper  prophecy  at  all — no  revelation  ' 
iDgent  future.  This  negation  of  our  feith  is  always 
D  order  to  be  proved ;  aoc  now,  that  they  have  had 
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a  century  of  time  for  the  work  of  their  own  great  doctr.tial  pre- 
judice, in  their  own  way  of  logical  injustice,  what  are  the  results? 
We  ask  not  for  a  system,  coherent  and  complete,  which  they  ha?e 
built  on  the  ruins  of  our  supernatural  faith ;  for  system  they  never 
proposed ;  and,  in  destruction  to  the  objective  bulwarks  of  religioOi 
they  have  destroyed  one  another  in  quick  and  constant  succes- 
sion. But  what  principles  of  interpretation  may  we  glean  from 
the  vast  researches,  and  progressive  development,  with  which  the 
rationalistic  criticism  would  emancipate  man  from  belief  in  the 
marvellous  ?  Just  enough  to  subvert  all  historical  evidence,  and 
cover  with  doubt  the  whole  authenticated  past. 

Whatever  has  come  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  undisputed 
and  unchallenged,  through  ten  thousand  generations,  of  the. 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  must,  of  course,  be  considered  spuriooi 
until  the  contrary  be  proved.  By  this  canon  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  has  been  set  aside.  Whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
met  a  challenge,  at  any  time,  in  the  course  of  criticism  or  of  con- 
troversy, however  long  posterior  to  its  proper  date,  must  be  also 
rejected.  By  this  canon,  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  are  both  set 
aside.  Wherever  another  reading  can  be  conjectured,  materially 
different  from  that  which  has  been  received,  it  is  to  be  the  true 
reading  until  the  other  can  be  proved :  and  wherever  the  fertility 
and  taste  of  any  author,  avoid  the  use  of  a  remarkable  expres- 
sion, more  than  once,  that  expression  must  be  considered  an  in- 
terpolation by  some  later  hand.  By  these  canons,  all  prophecy  is 
rifled  of  its  pure  vaticination,  and  left  a  turgid  rhapsody,  withoat 
even  the  gems  of  literature  to  commend  it. — No  other  limit  shall 
be  imposed  on  the  license  of  critical  acumen  than  a  man's  own 
critical  feeling :  and  wherever,  by  the  dictates  of  this  critical  feel- 
ing, there  may  be  internal  proof  of  genuineness  and  integrity  m 
any  book,  this  proof  can  establish  no  more  than  a  good  imitatioii 
by  a  subsequent  writer.  By  these  canons,  all  revelation  becomei 
a  subjective  chameleon,  forever  uncertain  to  the  most  believing 
individual. 

Such  are  some  of  the  axioms  which  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
exposition,  and  the  bottom  of  all  deep  research,  if  you  follow 
these  guides  in  biblical  study;  or  venture  any  investigatioo 
whatever,  with  that  same  refinement  of  criticism  which  tbrae 
generations  of  progressive  neology  have  attained,  by  seeking  rest 
in  letters  for  the  foot  of  enlightened  infidelity.  And  is  it  not 
enough  to  establish  the  truth  of  every  date,  and  the  integrity  of 
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ereiy  text|  that  we.  point  you  to  this  amazing  fatuity  of  gifted 
sehdars  and  profound  phiioIogistSi  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
the  work  of  their  repudiation?  Deadly  recoil  forever  attends  the 
impoient  endeavor. 

But  now,  that  the  true  antiquity  and  antecedence  of  these 
prophecies  will  bring  all  history  before  us,  in  the  range  of  their 
accomplishment,  compared  with  which,  the  attestations  we  have 
indicated,  within  the  last  four  hundred  years,  are  but  a  glance  at 
the  sepulchre  as  it  remains  until  this  day — where  shall  we  begin 
or  end  the  illustration  of  our  theme :  or  how  compute  the  greater 
cogency  of  this  great  argument,  when  the  retrocession  of  the 
date^  not  only  multiplies  the  number,  but  enhances  the  contin- 
gency of  prophesied  events,  by  so  many  more  intervening  threads 
of  complicated  influence  and  incident  ?  Thebes,  and  Petra,  and 
Babbah,  and  Gaza,  and  Tyre,  and  Samaria,  and  Jerusalem,  and 
Nineveh,  and  Babylon— cities  in  particular,  whose  greater  minute- 
ness of  destiny  would  be  far  less  adventured  by  human  conjec- 
ture than  countries  or  kingdoms — all  had  their  downfall  described, 
and  their  present  condition  of  ruin  foretold,  in  remote  antiquity, 
and  at  the  very  time  when  each  in  its  proud  glory  was  most 
rampant  and  secure.  Go,  we  beg  you,  to  the  most  rigid  and 
careful  examination,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  history  in 
the  other.  So  numerous  are  the  prophecies  before  us,  that  no  less 
than  two  hundred  distinct  predictions  may  be  counted  in  relation 
to  the  fiimOy  of  Abraham  alone ;  most  of  which  have  been 
already  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter,  none  of  which  have  ever  been 
fclsififidj  and  such  as  remain  to  be  accomplished,  guaranty  the 
certainty  of  that  event,  not  only  by  words  which  have  never 
idled,  but  by  facts,  submitted  to  the  observation  of  every  age,  in 
the  standing  miracle  of  Arabic  as  well  as  Jewish  nationality. 
Despairing  of  justice  to  any  part  of  this  great  field,  and  oppressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  its  claims  to  a  full  investigation,  we  shall 
merely  stand  for  a  little  at  the  central  theme  of  inspired  predic- 
tions, the  truth  of  every  promise,  the  substance  of  every  shadow, 
the  mystery  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

Four  thousand  years,  at  least,  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 
it  was  announced  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  would  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent ;  a  most  frivolous  declaration,  in  the  most 
fignified  and  sublime  of  all  compositions,  if  it  mean  anything 
dse  than  the  promise  of  a  great  avenger  on  the  agent  of  our 
nun,  to  spring  from  the  mother  of  mankind.    More  than  two 
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thousand  years  afterwards  the  spirit  of  prophecy  began  to  de- 
velop and  define  that  primeval  promise ;  foretelling  its  fulfilment 
in  the  seed  of  Abraham,  then  of  Isaac,  then  of  Jacob,  then  of 
Judah,  and  at  length  of  David.  And,  along  with  these  succes- 
sive limitations  of  his  lineage  in  the  flesh,  were  successive  revela- 
tions of  his  character,  and  the  constitution  of  his  person,  by  words 
and  by  types,  until  the  waxing  adumbration  became  the  burden 
of  song.  All  the  powers  of  imagination,  and  depths  of  emotion, 
and  fountains  of  tender  afiection,  and  intimacies  of  personal  ex- 
perience, in  the  trials  of  life,  and  succors  of  grace,  and  conduct 
of  Providence — the  whole  inner  life  of  the  Hebrews — became  a 
sentiment  of  mysterious  anticipation,  which  passed  over  even  to 
the  heathen  around  them,  and  spread  with  every  dispersion  of  the 
Jews,  until  it  imbued  the  literature  of  pagans,  and  became  a  world- 
wide expectation.  The  prophets  of  Israel  availed  themselves  of 
this  great  Messianic  idea  in  the  popular  mind  to  arouse,  rebuke, 
console,  or  encourage  the  nation,  according  to  circumstances :  so 
that  abrupt  transitions  to  it  and  from  it,  as  well  as  latent  intima- 
tions of  it,  were  perfectly  natural,  in  view  of  this  general  senti- 
ment among  the  people,  as  well  as  extatic  impulse  of  the  seer. 

A  splendid  succession  of  prophets  followed  the  Psalms  of 
David  for  the  space  of  five  hundred  years ;  each  one  revealing  a 
new  feature,  while  rehearsing  in  the  color  of  his  own  genius  and 
times  what  others  had  uttered  ;  until  the  portraiture  was  finished, 
four  hundred  years  before  the  actual  advent.  And  what  a  sum 
of  special  criteria  does  it  embody,  by  which  to  test  his  absolute 
identity  and  their  true  inspiration  of  God  !  It  foretells  that  he 
will  come  in  lowly  condition ;  born  of  a  virgin,  at  Bethlehem ; 
of  the  family  of  David,  when  it  shall  have  sunk  to  the  lowest 
depression; — that  a  forerunner,  in  the  spirit  of  Elijah,  will  herald 
his  entrance  on  a  public  ministry  ;  and  a  copious  efiusion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  will  be  his  great  inauguration ;  and  Galilee  of  the 
gentiles  the  principal  place  of  his  beneficent  working  and  teach- 
ing;— that  his  formal  Entrance  into  Jerusalem  will  be  upon  an 
ass,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  a  multitude,  while  the 
second  temple  is  yet  standing  to  receive  him,  the  recesses  of 
which  will  ring  with  hosannas  of  little  children  in  his  praise ; — 
that  his  authority  will  be  rejected,  his  salvation  refused,  his  per- 
son  despised ;  and  surrounded  by  malignant  persecutors,  betrayed 
into  their  hands  by  his  own  familiar  friend,  and  that  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  he  will  be  devoted,  with  his  own  meek  submis- 
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Mon,  to  extreme  insult,  mockery,  and  abuse,  until  his  hands  and 
feet  are  pierced,  and  his  life  cut  off  by  their  violeace ;  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  malefactors,  and  for  the  transgression  of  others ; 
without  a  spot  of  guilt  on  his  own  soul,  or  one  taint  of  iniquity 
OQ  the  whole  of  his  life ; — that  his  murderers  will  distribute  his 
clothing  by  lot ;  and  he  will  be  laid  in  the  grave  of  a  rich  man 
at  bis  burial;  but  not  long  enough  to  see  corruption  in  his  body, 
for  he  will  rise  from  the  dead  with  power,  ascend  to  heaven  with 
a  shout  of  angels;  and  usher  down  the  glories  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration, with  a  great  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  upon  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men ;  and  glad  tidings  will  be  everywhere  pro- 
claimed, the  burden  of  Levitical  ritts  will  be  abolished,  and  guilty 
Jerusalem  destroyed; — and  all  these  wonderful  and  particular 
things  are  fixed,  in  time,  precisely,  by  a  computation  of  weeks 
and  half  weeks,  five  hundred  years  before  they  occurred  ! 

What  possible  ingenuity  of  unbelief  can  evade  this  overwhelm- 
ing demonstration  at  the  centre  of  our  theme — "more  sure,"  ac- 
cording to  Peter,  than  an  audible  voice  from   the  throne  of 
heaven  ?    Mo  one  can  deny  that  these  things,  and  many  others 
predicted,  were  exactly  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  no 
one  will  say,  without  absurdity,  that  if  all  the  parties  concerned 
in  working  out  the  accomplishment  had  joined  together  in  per- 
fect concert,  they  could  have  made  so  many  contiugeiicies  work 
together  at  the  very  time  and  place.     But  who  does  not  know 
that  they  were  completed,  not  only  through  strange  conjunctures, 
sudden  and  signal,  but  in  spite  of  confusion,  hostility,  ignorance, 
and  counteraction,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  man's  perverted  will? 
From  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  to  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  interval  was  one  of  incessant  agitation  over  all  the 
world,  and  especially  Palestine,  where  not  only  was  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  "overturned,  and  overturned,  and  overturned,"  by 
every  change  of  politics,  and  the  crown  of  David  flung  as  a 
baoMe  from  hand  to  hand  of  the  insolent  victors ;  but  schools  of 
anogant  pretension,  arose  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation,  which  de- 
pcmved  the  Messianic  apprehension  of  their  pious  fathers,  and 
wocdd  have  utterly  prevented,  without  one  external  disturbance, 
the  manifestation  of  a  Saviour  like  ours,  as  the  product  of  his 
sgo^  or  psychological  effect  of  a  national  sentiment  for  ages 
mataring,  or,  in  any  sense  whatever,  a  self-evolution,  by  the 
operatioQ  of  causes — ^like  the  many  false  Christs,  that  so  often 
appeared^  in  the  sequel,  to  please  and  punish  a  morbid  expecta- 
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lion.  He  came,  after  all,  a  surprisiiig  faust,  a  great  historical 
emergency,  which  the  manifold  and  minute  predictions  "that 
went  before  upon  him,"  could  do  no  more  than  attest  and  iden- 
tify to  a  reluctant  world. 

The  Great  Prophet  himself  would,  of  course,  mingle  the  future 
in  his  own  teacliing  and  preaching.  And  the  companions  of  his 
life  recorded,  with  care,  not  only  predictions,  which  they  lived  to 
register  beside  the  accomplishment,  but  predictions  which  they 
left  unfulfilled,  and  sent  forth,  a  liability  for  all  men  to  seize  ]  with 
all  that  was  dear  and  true  in  their  holy  convictions,  gaged  on  the 
occurrence  of  improbable  contingencies.  Such  was  the  prophecy 
of  our  Lord  respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  published  by 
three  of  the  evangelists,  wide  as  the  empire,  many  years  befiMre 
that  catastrophe ;  and  which  the  unbelieving  Josephus,  and  the 
pagan  Tacitus,  and  the  Jewish  Talmud  itself,  were  left  to  confirm 
or  confute  according  to  events.  Near  forty  years  before  the 
armies  of  Vespasian  entered  Judea,  a  casual  conversation  todc 
place  at  the  temple,  where  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  looking  with 
fresh  admiration  at  the  huge  foundation  stones  of  that  magnifi- 
cent edifice,  one  of  them  said  to  him,  "  Master,  see  what  manner 
of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here !"  "  Jesus,  answering,  said 
unto  him,  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings?  there  shall  not  be 
left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down." 
Was  it  probable,  then,  that  the  Roman  empire  would  suffer  any 
power  on  earth  to  spoil,  with  such  deletion,  the  glory  of  that 
temple,  the  pride  of  the  East,  and  cherished  trophy  of  her  own 
invincible  arms  ? — and  still  more,  that  she  herself  would  do  it,  so 
pleased  of  late  with  the  loyal  munificence  of  Herod,  and  so  in- 
tent on  pleasing  a  nation,  renowned  for  obstinate  courage,  and 
numerous  now,  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber? — and  that  in  the 
Augustan  age,  of  magnanimity  and  taste,  of  all  others,  the  most 
averse  from  vandalic  violence  to  monuments  of  art,  or  habitations 
of  the  local  divinities  she  conquered?  Yet  we  know  it  was  done, 
with  a  vengeance,  by  the  Roman  himself  in  a  freak  of  exaspera- 
tion, which  even  military  orders  could  not  prevent  The  "very 
name  has  been  transmitted,  of  the  man,  Terentius  Rufus,  who 
drove  a  ploughshare  through  the  ground  on  which  the  temple  was 
built. 

The  very  caprice  of  a  Roman  leader,  who  advanced,  in  the  mean- 
time, with  a  powerful  army  against  Jerusalem,  when  it  might  have 
been  taken  without  a  battle,  and  then  retreated,  and  retreated 
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without  a  reaaoDydoes  not  escape  the  eye  of  this  Prophet.  (Matt. 
xxir.  6.)  All  the  interveniDg  casualties,  of  any  account,  are 
minutely  predicted  as  signs  of  that  dreadful  consummation — false 
Christs,  famines,  pestilences,  earthquakes,  and  fearful  sights  from 
heaven,  as  well  as  war  among  the  Jews,  and  persecution  of  the 
Christians — any  one  of  which,  foretold  with  similar  precision, 
would  have  made  a  god  of  the  most  besotted  pagan  on  the  earth. 
And  could  we  conceive  that  all  these  were  but  fortunate  conject- 
ures, or  astute  speculations,  on  the  temper  of  a  turbulent  and 
seditious  people,  how  is  it  that  he  would  hazard  a  measure  of 
time  for  the  whole  accomplishment? — and  such  a  measure — itself 
a  miracle  of  foresight — it  was  to  be  within  the  life  of  a  man,  at 
that  time  in  his  presence.  Compare  Matt.  xvi.  28  and  xxiv.  34. 
John,  his  own  disciple,  did  outlive  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  he  is  the  only  evangelbt  who  did  not  record  the  prophecy,  as 
he  is  the  only  one  who  could  have  tinged  its  terms,  with  post 
evenium  observation.  And  still  more  than  this,  the  most  im- 
probable thing  in  the  world  is  expressly  predicted  as  another  ante- 
cedent: "The  gospel  must  first  be  published  among  all  nations" 
— a  gospel  which  was  not  yet  understood  by  the  most  intimate 
and  wise  of  his  own  disciples,  and  which,  by  the  direction  of  his 
own  lips,  had  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  Judea — a  gospel  for 
the  world  promised  by  a  Jew,  and  to  be  spread  by  tlie  instrumen- 
tality of  Jews,  the  very  genius  of  whom  was  monopoly  of  reli- 
poua  advantages.  Universal  promulgation! — the  thought  of 
which  had  never  entered  the  mind  of  man  before — for  any  system 
of  religion,  morals,  or  philosophy :  godlike,  the  lone  idea,  without  a 
prophecy  to  promise  it — much  more  to  promise  it  so  soon,  while 
as  yet  there  was  not  a  "  mustard  seed"  of  visibility  portending  it. 
And  yet  it  came  to  pass.  The  empire  had  been  all  traversed 
over,  and  the  remotest  regions  of  the  East,  in  all  probability,  ex- 
plored, before  the  torch  of  the  soldier  had  touched  the  temple,  or 
the  energy  of  Titus  had  completed  his  trench. 

A  word  was  dropped  respecting  the  continuance  of  the  desola- 
tion which  would  follow.  "  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of 
the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled."  Never 
has  that  city  ceased  to  be  so  trodden  down,  as  you  know,  since 
"  the  abomination"  made  it  desolate ;  never  did  the  flaming  sword 
in  Eden  more  effectually  bar  the  fallen  progenitors  of  men  from 
returning  to  the  garden  than  these  potential  words  have  barred 
the  Jew  from  reinstatement  at  Jerusalem.    Three  hundred  years 
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after  they  had  &Ilen  from  the  Saviour's  lips,  Julian,  with  all  the 
resources  of  the  empire  in  his  hands,  and  the  energy  of  heroic 
vigor  in  his  soul,  and  the  hatred  of  apostate  conscience  in  his 
heart,  and  the  alacrity  of  a  million  homeless  Jews  at  his  side, 
dared  to  countervail  this  oracle  of  the  Crucified  One ;  and  actually 
attempted  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  restore  the  Jews,  for  one 
monument,  at  least,  of  falsehood  among  the  prophecies  of  Chris- 
tianity,— when  baUs  of  fire  issued  from  the  earth  to  blast  the 
workmen,  and  fearful  portents  interfered  on  every  hand  to  hinder 
and  deter  the  impious  determination — a  fact  which  all  contempo- 
raneous history,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  pagan  and  Christian,  will 
unite  to  establish.  And  call  that  strange  phenomenon  anything 
you  please,  or  call  its  occurrence  at  all  a  sheer  fabrication,  which 
even  Gibbon  would  not  do,  still  we  find  the  word  of  prophecy  ful- 
filled, "  quick  and  powerful,''  to  the  minutest  incident  of  its  utter- 
ance, and  vindicated  marvellously,  in  the  naked  fact,  that  a  mighty 
preparation  for  a  mighty  work  was  instantly  abandoned,  and  the 
last  imperial  foe  was  hurried  away,  from  audacious  battle  with 
his  dead  Galilean,  to  perish  at  the  meridian  of  life,  by  the  lance 
of  a  Persian  soldier. 

We  would  gladly  pursue  the  outline  of  distinguished  prophecies, 
already  completed  since  the  ascension  of  the  Saviour,  such  as  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  rise  of 
Mohammedan  fury  and  delusion — and  especially  the  great  event 
of  Antichristian  apostasy,  minutely  foretold  in  2  Thess.  ii.,  and  so 
precisely  accomplished  in  the  whole  history  of  Papal  Rome.  It 
would  be  worth  the  space  and  labor  of  many  an  entire  lecture,  to 
sec  how  the  very  objections  to  Christianity,  from  its  early  corrup- 
tion and  rapid  degeneracy,  prove  the  divinity  of  its  origin ;  by 
the  fact,  that  these  things  were  all  foretold,  with  an  exactness  of 
delineation,  which  nothing  but  a  supernatural  inspiration  could 
have  dictated.  But  we  have  passed  our  limits ;  and  it  remains 
to  attempt  a  more  direct  and  condensed  exhibition  of  the  argu- 
ment in  another  lecture. 


IL 

To  amy  what  i>  raqairad  irf  prophecy,  as  an  ar^umeot  for  the 
bnth  of  revealed  religion,  hardly  bec<HiMi  the  ignomnoe  of  man. 
The  amount  i^  coovictioD,  the  maaaer  and  moana  of  it,  are  for 
Him  only  to  devise,  who  comprehends  our  need,  and  the  rig^t  edu- 
catioD  of  our  fallen  and  disordered  underet&ndings.  There  is  an 
extravagance  of  incredality,  in  many  minds,  which  it  were  not 
worth  the  cost  of  other  important  interests,  Ja  the  plan  ofOod's 
moral  government,  to  convince.  There  would  bo  insult  to  reason 
itsd^  in  that  redundancy  of  demonstration,  which  the  unbelief  of 
aversion  demands — an  unbelief,  which,  if  it  were  convinced  to- 
day, would  be  as  uncertain  as  ever  to-morrow.  And  how  far  the 
moral  evidence  should  be  lumiahed,  to  persuade  the  sincere  and 
earnest  man,  at  every  grade  of  ictellectnal  power,  and  leave  un- 
reasonable incredulity  to  sink  in  ils  own  abyss,  of  wretched  inqui- 
etude and  doubt,  we  dare  not  undertake  to  define.  But  we  ven- 
ture, on  this  occasion,  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  conceivable 
requisition  for  evidence,  on  the  part  of  a  well-balanced  mind, 
which  is  not  satisfied,  with  the  ample  demonstrations  of  this  ar- 
gument from  prophecy.  • 

\.  It  is  required,  that  true  prophecies  claim  to  be  such,  when 
they  arejirst  delivered  to  men :  not  a  bundle  of  rhapsodies,  which 
may  be  labelled  poetry,  history,  or  prophecy,  according  to  the  ' 
fancy  of  men,  or  chance  of  tradition,  or  advent  of  some  verisimiti- 
lude.  Let  the  title  be  clear.  Let  the  claim  be  promulged  in  ad- 
vance. Let  all  generatioDB  know,  that  these  are  predictions,  the 
credit  of  which  is  entirely  staked  on  developments  in  the  future, 
which  ten  thousand  uncertainties  hide  from  the  eye  of  human 
foreknowledge.  Now,  this  is  eminently  true  of  scripture  prophe- 
cies ;  as  it  would  be  superfiuoua  to  prove.  Not  only  do  they 
everywhere  profess  to  anticipate  the  future,  but  they  often  apprize 
the  reader,  that  they  do  it  for  the  sake  of  argument,  in  order  to 
prove  the  exclusive  claims  of  this  revelation ;  arming,  in  this  way, 
all  men  with  an  edge  of  scrutiny  against  them.  How  striking 
the  contrast,  in  this  particular,  with  that  significant  evasion,  with 
which  other  vaticinations  doff  the  title,  until  time  shall  have  de- 
cided on  the  luck  of  their  adventure. 
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2.  It  is  required,  that  these  prophecies  be  so  expressed^  as  to 
be,  in  no  proper  sense,  the  cause  of  their  ovm  fulfilment.    They 
must  have  some  meaning,  of  course,  to  the  anterior  student;  ex- 
citing in  him  hope,  and  energy,  and  comfort,  as  well  as  anxious 
investigation  :  but  they  must  be  sufficiently  obscure,  in  the  form 
of  expression,  or  in  regard  to  the  manner  and  means  of  their  ac- 
complishment, to  preclude  his  own  designing  and  direct  oxertions 
from  achieving  it    Otherwise,  free  agency  might  be  constrained ; 
the  event  might  follow  the  prediction,  as  effect  follows  the  cause  ; 
and  prophecy  would  differ,  only  in  the  tense,  from  actual  history. 
This  perfection  of  enigma  is  peculiar  to  these  inspired  predictions : 
it  could  aever  be  attained  by  man's  contrivance.     The  Sibyl 
leaves,  when  tossed  a  little  with  the  wind,  were  nonsense.     The 
Delphic  oracles,  when  articulate  with  future  contingency,  were 
always  ambiguous,  and  so  artfully  constructed,  that  they  might 
be  fulfilled  in  any  one  of  two  or  more  contrary  events.    How 
many,  like  CroBsus,  and  like  Pyrrhus,  were  deceived,  at  the  roost 
critical  moments  of  life ;  and  destroyed,  by  the  fallacious  hope, 
which   those  cunning  impostures  had  contrived,  to  please  the 
votary,  in  return  for  his  gift,  and  yet  retain  the  plausibility  of 
truthfulness,  under  any  sort  of  circumstances  in  the  future.    But 
no  such  ambiguity  is  here.    Definite  and  sure,  these  oracles  are 
always  a  warrant  for  the  faith  of  him  who  trusts  thera,.which  will 
never  deceive  his  honest  hope :  amd  yet,  no  skill  of  interpretation 
can  write  out  the  precise  accomplishment,  before  its  own  time.  And 
the  only  disappointment  which  they  h^e  ever  produced,  has  been 
inflicted  on  the  presumption,  that  disregards  this  divine  enigma, 
so  inscrutable  to  man.     The  Jews,  for  instance,  familiar  with  so 
many  predictions  clearly  realized  in  their  own  history,  came  at 
length  to  interpret  all  prophecy  in  the  light  of  past  fulfilment: 
and  obliterating  the  plain  distinction,  between  terms  of  history 
and  symbols  of  prophecy,  their  confident  exegesis,  of  the  great 
messianic  burden  of  the  Bible,  became  a  tradition  of  fatal  preju- 
dice, to  the  exercise,  alike,  of  faith,  and  reason,  and  sense,  when 
the  true  completion  in  its  season  arrived — a  memorable  warning 
for  the  dogmatism  of  every  age,  that  would  affect  to  decipher, 
what  God  has  purposely  hidden,  for  the  hand  of  his  own  At 
mighty  Providence,  to  work  out,  with  wonder,  to  the  observatioa 
of  men. 

3.  It  is  required,  thai  the  fulfilment  remove  all  obscurity  ef 
sense  from  the  prediction.    Wf  ile  there  is  a  secret  mark  of  iden- 
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(ification,  couched  among  the  symbols  of  prophetical  language, 
that  always  invites  and  rewards,  without  satisfying  the  ingenuous 
reader,  before  the  accomplishment — "serving  the  threefold  pur- 
pose, of  being  a  blind  to  the  incurious,  a  trap  to  the  dogmatical, 
and  an  exercise  of  modesty,  of  patience,  and  of  sagacity,  to  the 
wise^ — there  is  always  in  the  true  fulfilment,  the  evolution  of  a 
lest,  which  settles  forever  the  solution  of  the  sacred  enigma. 
Look  at  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  to 
every  kingdom  and  metropolis  of  ancient  times ;  to  the  overthrow 
of  Persia  by  Macedon ;   the  subsequent  division  of  the  Grecian 
empire,  among  the  successors  of  Alexander ;  the  spread  of  the 
Roman  arms,  described  by  Moses  and  Daniel ;  and  the  ultimate 
dissolution  of  that  stupendous  power ;  all  foretold,  with  a  skill  of 
implication,  which  no  sublunary  intelligence  could  unravel,  nor 
even  the  prophets  who  delivered  them  divine,  beyond  the  use  of 
adoring  trust  in  the  Providence  of  God;  but  which  now  lies  be- 
fore us,  with  all  the  specialties  of  history  to  be  seen  in  its  folds — 
completeness  and  precision  of  adjustment,  among  the  metaphors, 
that  rival  the  most  graphic  details  of  the  chronicle  itself. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  ignorance  may  blur,  in  man's  apprehen- 
sion, the  most  beautiful  economy  of  God's  wisdom.  The  drapery 
of  symbols  may  not  be  rightly  understood ;  the  deposition  of 
liistory  may  not  be  faithfully  gathered,  and  fairly  collated ;  the 
power  of  prejudice  may  cloud  the  most  erudite  mind  with  Egyp- 
tian darkness ;  and  there  may  be,  at  times,  in  the  web  of  pro- 
phecy itBolf,  a  complexity  of  thread,  through  the  long  series  of 
fbtoritiefl,  often  foretold  together,  which  the  best  learning  and  ex- 
perience are  yet  too  immature  to  comprehend,  as  the  scheme  is 
bot  partly  unfolded — these,  and  other  considerations,  may  fully 
accouot  for  the  disagreement  among  interpreters,  respecting  a  few 
predictions,  which  have  transpired  already  in  events. 

L  U  is  required  that  these  prophecies  be  manifold,  in  order 
fkai  no  ckanee  may  account  far  the  completion  of  all ;  and  no 
igDonmce,  or  oversight,  may  jeopard  the  force  of  this  argument, 
by  tlie  waste  to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  Any  shrewd 
(ihssiver  of  the  world  might  venture  a  prediction  of  some  future 
event,  from  the  tendency  of  causes  at  work  in  his  day,  the  pro- 
gr«i  of  human  development  already  observed,  or  even  the  whim- 
mj  of  wanton  conjecture ;  and  among  the  myriad  occurrences,  in 
every  age,  Hweie  strange  if  such  adventure  of  prophecy  would 
not  be  Allowed,  sometimes,  with  striking  coincidence  of  facts. 
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Yarro  informs  us,  that  be  heard  an  augur  in  his  day,  Yettius 
Yalens,  assert,  that  the  twelve  vultures  which  appeared  to  Romu- 
lus, when  he  stood  on  the  Palatine  hill,  contending  with  his 
brother  Remus,  respecting  the  name  of  the  city  they  had  agreed 
to  build  on  the  Tiber,  signified  twelve  centuries,  through  which 
the  Roman  empire  was  destined  to  endure ;  and  history  has  re- 
corded the  fact,  that  the  empire,  of  which  Rome  was  the  centre 
and  capital,  was  overthrown,  almost  exactly  according  to  this 
expository  presage,  500  years  after  it  was  given. 

Again,  Seneca  sung,  (if  he  be  the  author  of  "  Medea")  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  1400  years  before  it  occurred  ;  in  the  following 
general,  but  most  remarkable  language : — 

" ^renient  annis 

Secula  seiis,  quibos  Oocanus 
Yiocula  rerum  laxit,  et  ingeos 
Pateat  tellus,  TiphyBque  noYOe  - 
Detegat  orbes ;  nee  bU  terris 
Ultima  Tbule.' 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  M.  de  Cazotte  predicted,  some  years  before 
1787,  with  much  minuteness,  to  a  large  company  of  intelligent 
persons  in  Paris,  the  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France — 
telling  Condorcet  that  he  would  die  in  prison,  of  poison,  admin- 
istered by  his  own  hand,  which  actually  happened — predicting, 
also,  the  fate  of  Louis  XYI.  and  his  Queen,  ^nd  persons  are  yet 
living,  it  is  said,  who  heard  these  utterances  distinctly  given, 
before  any  one  of  them  was  yet  fulfilled,  and  while  the  prophet 
was  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  tradi- 
tionary soothsayings  are  abundant  in  many  places  of  Germany, 
Westphalia  in  particular,  and  all  along  the  Rhine,  some  of  which, 
it  is  said,  have  been  remarkably  accomplished,  in  the  memorable 
agitations  of  1848  and  '49.  And  a  learned  Professor  in  Edin- 
burgh has  even  broached  the  hypothesis  of  a  physical  medium, 
between  certain  highly  sensitive  constitutions,  and  the  near  ap- 
proach of  eventful  things,  in  highly  excited  times. 

Yet  what  are  all  these  scattered  facts — most  of  them  so  much 
like  guessing  in  the  vagueness  of  their  terms — although  a  thoasand 
times  better  attested  than  they  are,  and  a  thousand  timea  remoter 
from  suspicion  of  being  the  cause  of  their  own  accomplishment, 
or  being  shaped  by  the  mouth  of  tradition,  as  it  suits*  the  comse 
of  probabilities — compared  with  the  vast  array  of  particular  pio> 
phecies  in  Scripture,  not  one  of  which  has  ever  failed  of  fulfilment 
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in  its  lime  !  Forget  not  the  millions  of  falsified  prediction  and 
augury  that  are  sunk  on  every  side  of  them,  when  those  "  rari 
in  gurgite  nantes"  are  so  flippantly  proposed  ! 

Not  only  are  the  prophecies  of  inspiration  many  and  various  in 
themselves,  but  they  are,  in  all  important  cases,  reiterated  by 
many  different  prophets,  at  long  intervals  of  separation,  in  tlic 
course  of  time ;  thus  making  the  first  announcement, by  the  para- 
idirases  of  succeeding  seers,  a  fixed  and  inflexible  cognition,  whicii 
no  ingenuity  of  man  could  torture  into  correspondence  with  an 
ultimate  event;  as  might  have  been  the  case  with  a  single  utter- 
ance ;  and  as  really  is  the  case  with  the  solitary  sights  of  unin- 
spired prevision. 

Nor  is  it  number  and  repetition  alone,  which  defy  the  versatility 
of  chance,  and  privacy  of  interpretation  to  enact  a  tithe  of  the 
accomplishment ;  but  the  dignity  and  importance  of  tiieir  import 
also — a  public  concernment,  almost  always  ;  which  could  never 
achieve  its  fulfilment  in  a  corner;  embracing  in  the  range  of  its 
wonderful  extent,  all  the  mighty  monarchies  of  ancient  time,  the 
cities,  the  countries,  the  kings,  the  warriors,  the  people ;  Pheni- 
cians,  Egyptians,  Idumeans,  Arabians,  Assyrians,  Chaldeans, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  as  well  as  Jews  ;  and  the  whole  mag- 
nitude of  middle  and  modern  history  besides ;  from  the  ruin  of 
Pftgan  Rome,  and  the  rise  of  Mohammedan  imposition,  to  the 
dovn&U  of  Antichrist,  and  the  reign  of  Millennial  glory — all  his- 
toiy  forecast  in  this  epitome — with  a  greatness  of  particulars, 
which  no  philosophy  of  actual  history  could  equal,  in  the  choice : 
and  not  one  of  the  particulars  ever  taking  back  its  gage,  to  dro|> 
from  the  oracle  in  convenient  oblivion ;  not  one  particular  without 
its  own  minuteness  of  specialty,  which  neither  man  nor  angel 
canelicil  in  advance,  but  which  the  complete  event  will  recogniz(> 
to  demonstration. 

6.  li  is  required,  that  these  predictions^  irfiich  would  prove  a 
revelaiion  from  God,  be  connected  in  system,  and  exhibit  a 
•cherae  and  scope  of  design,  worthy  of  Him,  whose  infinite  wis- 
dooi|  elsewhere,  always  appears  in  unity  of  purpose.  If,  instead 
sf  a  tow  surprising  coincidences,  of  a  rival  character,  picked  up. 
hm  and  there,  upon  the  tide  of  time,  we  should  find  them  innu- 
■eiaUy  more  than  we  have  reckoned,  and  more  even  than  the 
piopbecaee  of  inspiration,  yet,  if  they  are  all  disconnected  and 
■imleWi  while  these  are  compact,  and  conspicuous  for  unity  of 
aim,  mnning  through  all  ages,  we  might  still  make  good  the 
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demonstratioo  of  Diviaity  on  these  pages,  and  on  these  alone. 
More  difficult  would  it  be,  for  chance  to  account  for  ten  related 
facts  in  a  series,  than  for  ten  thousand  facts  without  rela- 
tion or  connection.  Nay,  more,  should  we  concede,  that  every 
plausible  response  of  heathen  oracles,  and  every  sagacious  or 
lucky  prognostication  of  any  age,  were  genuine  utterances  of  su- 
pernatural knowledge,  yet  if  these  predictions  of  the  Bible  are  the 
only  utterances  of  the  kind,  adduced  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 
that  purpose  not  only  godlike  in  its  meaning,  but  perfectly  unique 
through  all  the  successions  and  transmutations  of  time,  the  argu- 
ment stands  against  all  competition.  You  never  reject  the  testi- 
mony of  an  adequate  number  of  unimpeachable  witnesses  in 
court,  merely  because  there  may  be  a  multitude  of  men  without, 
asserting  a  thousand  particular  facts,  which  have  no  connection 
with  the  case  on  hand,  or  the  point  at  issue.  Why  then  demur 
at  the  result  of  this  converging  deposition,  which  so  many  voices, 
throughout  so  many  ages,  harmoniously  deliver,  because  forsooth, 
the  world  has  been  replete  with  other  voices,  equally  mysterious 
and  unearthly,  yet  all-discordant  as  the  babblers  on  the  plain  of 
Shinar  7  What  boots  it  the  sciolist,  when  he  has  gathered  the 
wh«le  magazine  of  emulous  predictions,  by  pagan  augury,  tripod, 
or  cave^  by  the  wise  politician,  the  mystical  monk,  the  delirious 
fanatic^  or<the  mesmeric  dreamer;  since  they  are  ruled  altogether 
out  of  court,  by  the  common  law  of  evidence,  because  they  have 
nothing  to  say,  abac  is  relevant  on  the  suit  of  man's  immortal 
aspirations — because,  without  the  smallest  injury  to  their  preten- 
sions, they  cannot  witness  anything,  and  much  less  agree  to  wit- 
ness anything — while  here  is  an  immense  array  of  perfect  agree- 
ment, in  the  most  positive  declaration  that  ever  was  made;  a 
redemption  from  sin,  sorrow,  and  death,  which  no  imagination  of 
man  had  ever  conceived;  and  the  only  religion  of  facts,  doctrines, 
and  morals,  which  this  supernatursil  attestation  was  ever  employed 
to  establish  ? 

The  unity  we  have  here,  is  not  only  ene  of  positive  testimony, 
which  rival  pedictions  have  never  attempted,  and  one  of  iatemal 
concord  in  which  every  particular  deposes  something  connedad 
with  the  great  subject  of  revelation,  but  one  of  progressive  de* 
velopment,  in  which  a  mighty  seminal  truth  is  brought  forth  \gj 
each  succeeding  ray  of  prophetical  announcement,  until  the 
manifestation  fills  earth  and  heaven  with  the  grandeurof  its  ooni- 
plete  significance.    '^  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirii  ^ 
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prapheej/,^  He  is  the  grand  subject,  sum,  and  centre :  there  is 
not  a  word  ui  this  great  volume  of  prophetical  wonder  which  does 
not  relate  to  Him,  in  his  person,  character,  or  kingdom. 

Now,  one  prophecy  such  as  we  have  thus  far  defined,  would  be 
snflkient  to  commend  a  revelation — would  be  itself  a  revelation ; 
and  when  hundreds  of  such  prophecies  on  every  variety  of  sub- 
ject, interesting  and  important  to  man.  combine,  without  a  contra- 
diction, to  challenge  our  fiiith,  we  must  concede  there  is  some- 
thing supernatural  in  the  claim.  But  when  this  great  variety  is 
all  convergent  and  unique,  each  particular  prediction  radiating 
iUnstration  upon  all  the  rest,  each  past  fulfilment  sustaining  the 
expectation  of  a  future,  and  all,  though  scattered  along  scores  of 
centuries  in  their  track,  ever  pointing  to  a  great  refulgent  centre, 
beaming  with  light,  and  love,  and  immortality,  for  man — who 
will  compute  the  force  of  this  demonstration,  or  doubt  that  the 
system  is  entirely  from  Grod,  omniscient  and  omnipotent? 

Try  the  cavils  and  objections  of  infidelity  by  the  touchstone  of 
this  peerless  unity. 

Is  it  said,  that  other  well-authenticated  instances  of  successful 
angary  and  prophecy,  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  are  so  in- 
explicable, that  we  may  well  decline  investigating  similar  mys- 
teries in  the  Bible?  We  answer,  that,  because  irregularities 
appear  in  every  department  of  nature  which  cannot  be  explained, 
yoa  might  just  as  well  decline  the  study  of  her  laws,  that  cannot 
snrpaM  her  strange  anomalies,  either  in  number  or  consistency, 
more  than  the  perfect  prophecies  of  scripture  surpass,  in  variety 
and  system,  those  casual  mysteries  of  soothsaying  which  could 
iUmd  authenticated  if  the  world  had  taken  pains  to  search  them 
oot  with  the  rigor  of  historical  exactness.  Far  better  say,  that, 
because  the  comet  is  not  traced  with  satisfaction  through  its 
secentric  flight  in  the  abyss  of  heaven,  therefore,  we  need  not 
watch  the  planetary  orbits,  or  care  to  investigate  the  ordinary 
novements  of  our  solar  system.  Is  it  said,  that  man's  free 
mancf^  as  a  moral  creature,  is  subverted  by  the  notion  of  such  a 
paitieular  and  almighty  exercise  of  Providence  as  the  sure  fulfil- 
■MDt  of  inspired  prq)hecy  involves?  We  answer,  that,  the  freest 
■geoGy  of  man  is  that  which  acts  under  the  government  of  laws 
k  the  regular  administration  of  a  system ;  and  it  is  the  casual 
ttd  aimless  prediction  only,  which  could  by  irregular  accomplish- 
aont,  infringe  upon  his  freedom.  But  when  you  see  his  destiny 
invelTed  in  the  complications  of  such  a  system  as  this,  a  trans- 
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cript  from  the  counsels  of  eternity,  so  full  of  grace,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  which  the  world  itself  is  but  a  platform,  and  time  a 
handmaid  to  unroll  its  resolutions,  we  might  better  say,  it  is  free- 
dom to  will  and  act  beyond  the  dictates  of  nature  and  reason, 
than  beyond  the  purview  of  this  influence. 

But  the  double  meanings  so  prevalent  in  these  predictions,  we 
are  told,  is  no  better  than  the  ambiguity  of  pagan  oracles.  This 
cavil,  besides  being  logically  unfair,  is  at  once  confuted  by  the 
view  of  that  connection  which  binds  together  all  ages  and  all 
events  in  one  great  consummation.  Here,  "  the  double  sense" 
can  never  mean  that  either  of  two  possible  events  may  fulfil  a 
prophecy,  hut  that  both  of  them  must  fulfil  it.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
more  clearly  bespeaks  the  authorship  in  God  himself,  than  this 
very  manifoldness  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  word,  evincing  that 
the  true  speaker  must  have  had  an  infinite  comprehension  and 
disposal  too,  of  agencies  at  work  in  the  world,  when  he  could 
frame  a  promise  or  a  threat  with  such  expression,  as  to  embrace 
many  similar  events  (while  chiefly  referring  to  but  one)  which 
would  be  eflectuated  by  the  most  dissimilar  n^eans,  and  in  the 
most  diversified  and  unequal  circumstances.  Let  the  objector 
mark,  that  the  great  hypothesis  on  which  we  argue  is  the  identity 
of  authorship  in  prophecy  and  providence.  God  only  could  or- 
dain affinity  between  the  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage, 
and  that  from  Babylonish  captivity,  and  that  from  Syrian  cruelty, 
and  that  from  heathenish  darkness,  and  that  from  Antichristian 
despotism ;  and  when  we  find  that  one  primordial  prophecy  will 
include  this  whole  kindred  series  of  events  to  come,  and  a  later 
one  will  make  the  first  of  the  series  when  fulfilled  an  historical 
basis,  for  the  metaphors  with  which  the  remaining  mercies  are 
predicted,  and  for  the  hope  with  which  they  are  expected,  rauai 
we  not,  so  far  from  stumbling  on  a  doubtfulness  in  the  double 
sense,  perceive  that  it  is  the  very  stamp  of  God's  foreknowledge, 
as  it  is  the  earnest  of  his  own  unfailing  faithfulness?  Who  will 
say,  again,  that  the  warning  voice  of  Moses,  when  he  foretold 
the  terrible  details  of  punishment,  which  would  await  the  apos- 
tasy of  Israel,  was  less  divinely  prophetic,  because  his  wold 
w^ould  suit  a  thousand  dispersions  of  the  Jews,  which  have  oc- 
curred since  it  was  uttered;  or  the  proud  elevation  of  ''the 
stranger"  in  their  land,  either  in  the  yoke  of  Chaldean,  or  Syriaiii 
or  Roman,  or  Turkish  oppression ;  or  "  the  tender  and  delicate 
woman"  eating  her  own  offspring,  in  the  straitness  of  the  siege^ 
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wheo  it  waa  accomplished  in  the  siege  of  Samaria,  and  in  the 
Mge  of  Jerusalem,  nearly  a  thousand  years  asunder,  and  the  first 
mora  than  a  thousand  years  after  the  prophet ;  or  the  insult  and 
wrong,  to  which  they  would  be  doomed,  when  these  were  done 
continually,  from  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  those  of 
Frederick  the  Great  in  Prussia  1 

Without  a  thread  of  system,  such  oracular  skill  had  been  in- 
finitely beyond  the  forecast  of  Apollo,  that  never  framed  even  an 
eqaivocation,  without  appearances  of  near  probability :  but  when 
we  see  it  travel  down  a  pathway  of  development,  in  every  age, 
grouping  sequences,  of  more  and  more  definite  and  brilliant  at- 
leetation ;  by  which  an  honest  faith  is  nourished,  from  the  first 
apprehension  of  an  ancient  promise,  till  the  last  exultation  of 
joy,  when  "  the  mystery  of  God  is  finished"  and  '^  the  headstone 
li  brought  forth  with  shoutings" — its  double  sense  is  only  double 
demonstration,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  must  have 
given  it  the  very  words.  So  thought  Lord  Bacon  :  and  speaking 
of  these  prophecies,  considered  in  their  double  sense,  he  says, 
''They  aro  of  the  nature  of  the  Author,  with  whom  a  thousand 
yean  are  as  one  day ;  and  therefore,  they  are  not  fulfilled  punc- 
tually at  once,  but  have  a  springing  and  germinant  accomplish- 
ment, throughout  many  ages,  though  the  height  and  fulness  of 
them  may  rofer  to  one  age." 

Thusy  also,  is  explained  the  hyperbole,  with  which  the  prophets 
describe  comparatively  small  events,  near  to  be  fulfilled,  in  terms 
that  seem  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  importance.  It  is  the 
^Jeador  of  an  ultimate  event,  in  the  chain  of  homogeneous 
benefits,  of  which  the  nearer  one,  however  humble,  is  an  earnest 
and  precursor,  that  suffuses,  in  this  way,  the  rapt  prevision  of  the 
Had  there  been  a  prophet  commissioned  a  century  since, 

in  the  old  theocracy,  to  counsel  the  governors  of  Virginia,  in 
of  fear  and  trouble,  and  promise  them  a  triumph  over 
iVsoeh  and  savage  hostilities  upon  the  border,  portraying  the 
peace  and  prosperity  which  would  follow  such  a  vindication — 
bow  naturally  would  the  prophet,  on  the  supposition  of  a  divine 
aflhtnsi  reyealing  the  future,  indefinitely,  in  regard  to  all  events 
of  the  same  prosperous  kind,  describe  the  proximate  deliverances 
pradicted  for  the  colony,  in  a  style  of  magniloquent  expression, 
hsffrowed  from  the  ulterior  glories  of  this  great  Republic,  in  which 
the  nascent  commonwealth  he  came  to  comfort,  would  bear  a 
great  proportion.    Just  in  this  way,  was  many  a  temporal  mercy 
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promised  to  the  visible  charch,  under  the  old  diq>en8atioii ;  the 
ultimate  and  crowning  mercy  ander  Christ  peering  on  the 
prophet's  souL  with  enrapturing  and  often  abrupt  captivation, 
which  he  himself  did  not  fully  understand. 

And  why  should  any  man  of  literary  taste  and  culture  object  to 
the  secondary  sense  in  prophecy,  when  it  is  the  charm  of  genius 
in  the  earth4)om  inspirations  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  ?  Take 
firom  the  ^neid  of  Virgil  a  pervading  allusion  to  Augustus  Cssar, 
and  what  an  insipidity  of  import  is  left  to  the  whole  design,  as 
well  as  many  a  most  beautiful  passage.  Take  from  the  Divina 
Commedia  of  Dante  the  political  factions  of  Florence,  and  what 
a  crude  conceit  woi^ld  be  many  a  terrible  coruscation.  Take 
from  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenser  the  reign  and  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  what  remains  to  give  it  soul  or  immortality  ?  There 
is,  in  short,  through  all  the  best  creations  of  human  genius,  an 
intense  endeavor  after  that  very  perfection  which  infidelity  repu- 
diates  in  the  prophecies  of  celestial  inspiration — a  double  sense— 
a  primary  import,  which  profits  and  pleases,  most  of  all,  because 
it  bears  to  the  understanding  a  secondary  import,  on  which  the 
whole  production  rests,  as  an  ultimate  basis  of  unity  and  mean- 
ing, without  which  the  book  would  never  have  been  written,  and 
would  soon  cease  to  be  read  or  understood. 

It  is  this  central  unity  and  perfect  system,  again,  which  will 
explain  the  confinement  of  prophecy  to  one  nation,  and  that  one 
comparatively  obscure  in  secular  history,  undistinguished  by  arts 
or  arms,  commerce  or  wealth,  though  seated  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous place  upon  the  globe  of  ancient  gec^^phy.  The  gaze  of  all 
men  must  be  fixed  on  this  peculiar  people,  for  one  thing  alone : 
<<To  them,"  said  Philo,  "was  intrusted  the  prophetical  office  fiir 
all  mankind.''  Had  these  prophecies  been  scattered  among  many 
difierent.  nations,  how  impossible  would  it  have  been  to  see  the 
beautiful  connection  and  convergent  meaning,  which  give  them 
all  their  true  significance :  or  had  they  been  imparted  to  a  people 
renowned  for  learning,  like  the  Greeks,  or  political  greatness,  like 
the  Latins,  how  much  would  they  have  been  overlooked  and  neg- 
lected in  the  groves  of  the  academy,  the  bustle  of  senates,  and  the 
turmoil  of  camps.  But  imparted  to  one  people,  whoee  whde  des- 
tiny was  the  conservation  of  this  lone  deposit,  how  comprehen- 
sively might  all  men  see  the  unity  and  truth  of  revealed  rdigiofi, 
when  its  light  was  matured  at  length  for  universal  promulgation, 
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And  itfl  slowly  coDceniered  sun  broke  forth,  like  the  gathered  light- 
oiog  of  heaven,  to  shine  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  otiier. 

6.  li  is  required^  thai  these  prophecies  be  commensurate  tcith 
all  time:  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  being  covered 
alike  with  the  scope  of  their  full  annunciation.  However  per- 
fectly connected  all  events  may  be  in  this  prophetical  economy, 
no  experience  or  learning  can  ever  enable  any  man  to  foretell  the 
recurrence  of  similar  events:  for  this  mighty  system,  whose 
centre  is  Christ,  has  only  one  cycle  for  the  world  to  see,  and  that, 
the  duration  of  the  world  itself:  so  that  there  is  no  repetition  of 
the  saaie  things,  in  a  series  of  cycles,  as  some  have  vainly  ima- 
gined ;  but  all  is  progress,  in  a  line  of  plainer  and  plainer  develop- 
ment, until  time  shall  be  no  longer. 

You  ask  for  miracles  continued.  Here  they  are — without  dis- 
turbing nature — in  the  continued  accomplishment  of  ancient 
prophecy ;  which  will  go  on  to  confirm  the  truth  of  our  holy  reli- 
gioQ,  with  new  demonstrations,  till  the  end  of  the  world.  Nor 
will  these  consist  in  new  disclosures,  merely,  of  old  attestations, 
dug  from  the  dust,  or  read  from  the  hieroglyphic,  by  Layards, 
ChampoUions,  and  Gliddons ;  but  in  mighty  deeds,  which  are  yet  to 
be  done  by  the  faithful  Providence  of  God — the  downfall  of  Anti- 
christ from  his  throne  of  spiritual  despotism — the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  from  their  hardened  infidelity — the  extension  of  the 
goapel  over  all  benighted  paganism — the  return  of  peace,  and 
onityi  and  love  to  the  whole  distracted  body  of  the  faithful. 
Thete  are  some  of  the  magnificent  things  which  prophecy  has 
promieedy  to  the  hope  of  our  day  ;  and  all  of  them,  you  will  say, 
quite  improbable  to  the  anticipations  of  reason.  What,  then, 
must  you  think  of  a  religion  which  would  venture  to  promise 
Chem — in  an  open  Bible,  scattered  abroad  over  mountain  and  val- 
tqTi  as  dew-drops  of  the  morning  ?  Either  it  has  nothing  to  lose 
in  kwing  veracity,  or  it  is  more  than  human.  Surely,  no  religion 
of  man  would  hazard  what  ours  has  gained,  and  possesses^,  on 
soch  obvious  uncertainties,  for  such  prospective  advantages. 
Where  are  all  your  soothsayers  now?  Or,  have  they  left  a  frag- 
meoi  of  vaticination  on  this  earth,  to  bide  the  trial  of  a  coming 
iccomidiehment  ?  Why,  like  Elijah  of  old,  are  we  left  alone  at 
this  altar,  to  call  down  this  fire,  and  forecast  the  future  time, 
through  all  the  salient  points,  and  eventful  epochs,  that  are  to  fill 
the  remaining  volumes  of  the  world's  great  history?  <^ Lively 
oradeiy"  indeed,  they  are,  ever  glowing  in  the  heart  of  piety,  ever 
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gliding  in  the  hand  of  Providence.  Ask  me  not  foi;  living  prophets 
on  the  very  eve  of  these  great  changes.  We  would  rather  have 
the  ancient — whose  expression,  like  old  wine,  is  all  the  better  for  a 
voyage  over  naany  billows  of  intervening  revolution,  and  half  the 
globe,  in  the  time  of  its  duration.  Tell  me  not  that  Augustan 
civilization  saw  the  end  of  them,  and  with  its  searching  glance 
of  light  put  them  to  silence  forever.  Precisely  then  they  broke 
the  silence  of  many  centuries,  and  ceased  not  their  proclama- 
tions until  the  keystone  was  fixed  in  the  arch,  and  all  remaining 
time  was  spanned  with  its  extension. 

7.  It  is  required^  that  they  he  philanthropic  and  benign. 
When  the  Cumsean  Sibyl  came  to  Tarquin  with  her  books,  which 
were  nine  in  number,  she  olTered  to  sell  them  for  a  price  which 
the  tyrant  deemed  enormous,  and  refused.  She  disappeared  im- 
mediately, and  destroyed  three  books;  and  then  came  back,  de- 
manding as  much  for  the  remaining  six  as  for  the  nine.  It  was 
again  refused,  and  she  retired  in  wrath  to  burn  three  more  ;  and 
then  returned  to  ask  as  much  for  the  remaining  three  as  for  the 
whole  original  number — thus  withholding  from  Rome,  and  from 
the  world,  what  the  gods  had  commissioned  her  to  write,  because 
ahe  could  not  obtain  her  price  in  gold.  This  legend  illustrates, 
far  too  faintly,  the  notorious  venality  and  avarice  of  all  heathen 
oracles.  The  poor  man  could  never  obtain  responses  from  the 
Delphic  Apollo.  The  rich  man  was  swindled  by  a  hundred 
frauds,  enjoining  new  lustrations,  additional  sacrifices,  and  cosl> 
lier  gifts ;  and  after  all,  dismissing  the  tantalized  victim  without 
an  answer,  as  often  as  the  case  admitted  of  no  safe  equivocation. 
And  even  when  the  tripod,  or  the  cave,  did  respond  with  its  best 
articulation ;  and  the  pillaged  votary  obtained  the  most  formal 
and  categorical  answer  to  his  anxious  query;  what  hope  was- 
soothed,  what  misery  assuaged,  what  virtue  strengthened,  and 
what  vice  reformed  ?  Only  the  cruel  projects  of  ambition,  or  the 
horrid  necessities  of  war  and  crime,  came  to  those  impure  retreats 
for  counsel  and  encouragement 

How  different  the  prophets  of  the  living  God.  No  bribe  could 
buy  a  Balaam,  when  filled  with  the  impulse  of  their  true  inspira- 
tion. Not  even  a  servant  to  their  persons,  dared  accept  a  trifling 
present,  from  the  richest  beneficiary,  without  being  blasted  with 
leprosy  for  life.  How  calm,  and  kind,  and  frank,  and  dignified,.as 
well  as  earnest  and  disinterested !  And  how  pure  the  morality 
always  inculcated.    The  primary  object  of  inspired  prophecy,  was 
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ihe  publicaiioD  of  absolute  and  eteroal  priaciples  of  truth  and 
ri^bieousness,  a§  they  arc  centred  and  sanctioned  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ:  and  disclosures  of  futiiril;  were  added,  bccnuBe  He 
vas  fiiMn^  in  (Mpcct  to  ineamatioii,  and  becaiuo  thesa  Ten 
■■uilfufc  ID  every  age,  to  secnre  a  credit  for  the  lesBODB  of  redeem* 
iag-lratfa.  Like  tb«  leiraclee  of  Christ,  they  were  twice  Ueeaed ; 
ibey  alvaye  had  a  preeept  benefit  to  work,  while  fbanding  a  solid 
depoaiticHt  for  the  faith  of  fiiture  agea ;  always  wHne  h(^  ta 
clmiab,  or  sadoees  to  cheer — some  oppressicMi  to  rebuke,  or  wict 
0<lDe8s  to  warn,  while  furnishing  the  latest  days,  with  bulwarks 
at  CTJdeace  for  the  truth  of  this  holy  religion— which  time  was 
deputed  to  build  out  and  up,  until  she  herself  wotild  find  a  sepul- 
chre, in  some  crypt  of  their  deep  foundalions. 

8.  7%fy  must,  after  all,  tranMeTui  ike  requiaitions  of  human 
reaaon.  We  have  now  gone  over,  as  we  think,  all  the  conditions, 
which  man  conld  dicta^,  for  the  full  persuasion  of  his  mind,  that 
pn^ecy  is  divine  and  supernatural,  and  that,  therefore,  the  re- 
ligion it  authenticates  must  be  of  God,  true,  and  holy,  and  all 
important.  The  claim  must  be  woven  on  its  face,  and  published 
in  advaDce— the  terms  muBt  be,  in  the  main,  so  purely  enigmati- 
cal, as  to  bar  any  conscious  causation  of  their  own  accomplish- 
meat;  and  yet  significant  enough,  meanwhile,  to  answer  the 
preseni  need  of  faith  and  hope. — There  must  be  some  mark  of 
specially  concealed  among  the  terms,  which  the  fulfilment  wilt 
recognize,  beyond  a  doubt,  wherever  there  is  knowledge  enough  to 
read  the  symbols,  and  observe  aright  the  facts  of  history. — There 
must  be  great  number  and  variety  ;  so  that  no  chance  may  ac- 
count for  the  com[4etion  of  all,  and  no  failure  of  recognition,  in 
some  cases,  jeopard  the  utility  and  force  of  the  whole  conclusion. 
They  must  be  connected  in  a  system,  which  is  worthy  of  infinite 
dee^,  in  which  they  have  a  great  scheme  to  devel<^ ;  where 
every  particular  instance  will  shed  hght  on  every  other  instance, 
and  the  most  occult,  and  indirect,  and  secondary  meaning,  may 
be  made  the  ultimate  strength  and  beauty  of  the  whole.  They 
must  always  grow  in  demonstration,  and  gratify  the  demand  for 
marvels,  in  every  age,  miracle  without  suspending  nature's  laws ; 
which  they  continually  work,  as  new  fulfilments  of  ancient 
profAecy  occur.  They  must  be  ever,  benignant,  disinterested 
and  pure,  without  a  single  taint  of  selfishness,  or  meanness,  or 
corruption  in  morals.  These  are  yOur  requisitions ;  and  all  of 
them  reasonable,  considering  the  high  claims  of  my  subject ;  and 
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are  they  not  more  than  met,  in  the  exuberant  perfections  of  in- 
spired prophecy  1 

It  may  be,  that  I  have  failed,  for  want  of  time,  or  ability,  or 
both,  to  meet  objections  rightly,  with  that  ample  and  adequate 
solution,  which  the  subject  fairly  affords.  But  I  am  sure,  your 
faith  would  not  be  satisfied,  if  I  had  succeeded  in  relieving  reason 
from  her  whole  embarrassment  with  prophecy:  for  its  very  nature 
implies  an  immediate  communication,  of  an  infinite  mind  to  finite 
minds,  and  therefore  some  incomprehensibility,  which,  for  us  to 
remove,  would  be  the  greatest  failure  that  could  occur,  in  such 
investigation.  It  would  be  not  to  solve  a  problem,  in  the  way  of 
lodging  light  in  the  soul ;  but  to  dissolve  a  link,  which  connects 
our  theme  itself  with  the  source  of  all  light  and  knowledge.  It 
cannot  be  from  God,  and  yet  circumscribed  by  man.  The  only 
discussion,  that  dares  to  tread  the  whole  circumference  of  its  con- 
nections, is  absurd  Neology — which  aIwa3Ks  begs  the  question,  in 
order  to  deny  it — which  would  quench  the  sun,  at  meridian  day, 
for  no  other  reason,  than  because  it  is  fixed  in  heaven,  and  take 
a  lamp  through  the  universe,  because  it  is  portable  to  "the  crit- 
ical fjpeling." 

We  may  not  comprehend,  how  the  soul  of  man  is  subject  to  the 
heavenly  afllatus ;  how  the  peculiarity  of  each  prophet's  genius 
and  taste,  should  be  suffered  to  tinge  the  pure  revelation  of  God  by 
his  mouth  ;  or  how  he  could  faithfully  and  fully  enunciate  times 
and  events  which  he  did  not  himself  understand.  We  may  not 
comprehend,  why  the  centre  of  prophecy  was  fixed  just  where  it 
is,  in  the  progressions  of  ^timc ;  why  the  promise  of  God  to  the 
Fathers,  was  placed  so  dimly  and  distantly  before  them,  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  great  accomplishment  with  us,  have  been  so  par- 
tial, and  slow,  and  clouded  in  prospect — a  thousand  minor  em- 
barrassments like  these  may  spring  up,  which  this  man  and  that 
may  answer  or  not,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  that  of  others. 
But  we  answer  them  all,  with  the  simple  averment,  that,  were 
they  a  hundred-fold  more  embarrassing  and  dark,  they  would  only 
confirm  the  conviction  of  well-regulated  reason,  with  the  crown- 
ing demonstration  they  afford,  of  God's  finger — ^whose  traces  can- 
not be  perfectly  explained,  unless  the  finite  can  measure  the  in- 
finite, or  human  reason,  like  the  Aeon  of  Yalentinus,  in  her  vain 
ambition  to  comprehend  the  Almighty,  should  propagate  a  Demi- 
urge from  heaven,  whose  hand  detailed  the  Jewish  prophets,  and 
whose  work  of  perversion,  and  prophecy,  alike,  the  Christ  came 
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only  to  destroy.  Wicked  absurdity,  or  silly  fable,  must  always  be 
the  refuge  of  that  proud  wisdom,  which  doubts  the  attestation  of 
divinity,  because  the  signet  of  Omniscience  is  not  altogether  like 
oar  own ;  because  a  part  of  his  ways  must  be  the  limit  of  his 
condescension;  and  because  be  would  incite  our  trust  and  ad- 
miration, through  a  whole  eternity,  by  the  simple  and  sublime 
eon?iction,  that  "  we  shall  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the 
Lord." 
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Respected  Audience — 

With  hearty  good-will  and  real  pleasure,  and  yet  Dot  with- 
out feelings  of  sadness,  I  revisit  the  scenes  of  one  of  the  most 
delightful  periods  of  my  life.  It  ivas  here  that  I  received  my  first 
lenons  in  science  from  venerated  instructors,  most  of  whom  have 
gone  to  other  fields;  some  of  them — alas,  how  soon  and  sud- 
denly ! — to 

''That  midisooyered  ooontry,  from  whose  bourn 
No  trayeller  returna." 

I  came  here  a  babe  in  Christ.  The  first  five  years  of  my  new  and 
better  life  were  spent  within  these  classic  walls.  Sacred  hours,  and 
sacred  spots,  and  Christian  friends,  and  youthful  associates,  are 
(ndly  remembered  still.  I  would  thank  Grod  that,  through  my 
brief  life,  the  lines  have  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places :  but  I 
have  seen  few  better  days  than  I  have  seen  amid  these  scenes 
and  friends  of  my  youth. 

AmoDgst  these  especially  dear  were  those  with  whom,  when  as 
yet  there  was  here  no  Ambassador  of  God,  no  Sanctuary,  no 
BiUe  Society,  no  Sabbath-school, — I  might  almost  say,  no  Sab- 
bath,— ^in  our  lonely  dormitory  I  often  met,  and  spake,  and  prayed 
far  better  days  to  our  beloved  Alma  Mater.  The  days  came 
sooner  than  we  had  believed.  God  was  with  us.  The  little  seed 
geraiinated  and  grew :  and  watered  and  fostered  by  his  care,  it 
became  a  tree  with  goodly  branches  and  some  precious  fruit.  I 
Rjoioe  that  it  still  lives  and  flourishes ;  and  count  it  one  of  the 
■oal  delightful  privileges  of  my  life,  to  return  in  my  maturer, 
tkoogfa  scarcely  realized  manhood,  and  endeavor  to  contribute 
ranething  towards  helping  this  tree  to  strike  deeper  its  roots,  to 
ipread  wider  its  branches,  and  to  bear  more  abundant  and  yet 
■ore  precioas  fruit 

I  am  called  to  maintain  before  you  the  authority  of  the  Sacred 
Qmam  and  ike  inUgrity  of  the  Sacred  Text,  as  part  of  a 
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Course  of  Lectures  od  the  EiideDces  of  Chri?::aj:::T.    The  sub 
ject  i=  b:.;ii  copioas  and  diSculi.  aod  migLi  irtli  L:»Te  demanded  I 
inc  tci  etiier  immediaielj  en  iis  ciscusric.n.     Bui  I  could  not  deoj  | 
in Y self,  and  you.  I   irasi.   ir::!  excuse  ib«e  hr.tf  iLiroJuctoif  I 
reniinifcences.     I  proceed  now  to  the  duly  assigned  me. 

I  p:.  [»*€.  then,  so  lo  present  the  hJsioiy  and  auihority  of  the 
Sacred  Scnplures.  and  the  history,  preservation,  and  iniegriiyof 
lis':  text-  as  10  show  them  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  Chi» 
tiaiiitv  to  be  divine.  In  order  tj  make  the  arjunient  as  short, 
and  yet  i.<  comprehensive  and  conclusive  as  possible.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  maintain  a  series  of  propositions,  which  involve  al 
that  is  essential  to  a  just  view  of  the  subject. 

1.  My  first  proposition  is.  that  the  Books  of  the  Xe'tT  Testammi 
are  genuine :  that  is.  they  were  written,  as  they  profess  to  htn 
been  v%'ri:ten.  by  the  Apostles  and  attendants  on  the  Apostles  d 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Chri-iiianiiy  at  our  day  is  a  great  fact,  wide-spread  over  the 
world.  We  trace  it  back  through  every  generation  to  the  dtji 
of  Augustus  CsETsar.  and  find  its  origin  in  a  crucified  Jev. 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  botli  reliable  historians  who  flourished  in  j 
little  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  time,  give  unequivocal  teali- 
mony  on  the  subject.  The  former  tells  us.  in  his  Annals,*  that 
'-  Christus.  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  put  to  death  as  a  crim- 
inal by  the  procurator.  Pontius  Pilate:  thai  he  originated  a  re- 
ligion^ in  Judea,  which,  though  checked  for  a  while,  broke  oat 
again  and  spread  through  Judea.  and  soon  extended  to  Rome:, 
that  his  followers  from  him  were  called  Christians,  and  were, 
very  numerous  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero  (some  thirty  yean 
after  his  death) :  that  here  they  were  exceedingly  hated  as  criflsi- 
nal,  and  yet  were  subjected  by  the  emperor,  in  order  to  avert 
from  himself  the  infamy  of  having  commanded  the  city  to  be  set 
on  fire,  and  to  gratify  his  own  wanton  cruelty  rather  tbaa  to  pio* 
mote  the  public  welfare,  to  such  grievous  and  numerous  suffer- 
ings as  to  excite  the  commiseration  of  the  people.''  The  latter, 
in  his  life  of  Nero,t  says,  that  "  the  Christians  were  punished,— « 
sort  of  men  of  a  new  and  magical  (or  pernicious})  superstition. 
Up'Hi  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  the  infidel  Gibbon  remarb: 
''  The  most  skeptical  criticism  is  obliged  to  respect  the  truth  of 
this  extraordinary  fact,ll  and  the  integrity  of  this  celebrated  pM* 

♦  Tacit  Annal  xv.  44  +  Sapenititia  }  Sueton.  Nera  rri 

8  Malcficic.  I  That  iis  the  pereecatioD  of  the  ChristiaiM. 
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•ags  of  Tttcitiia.  The  form«r  is  eonfirmed  by  the  diligent  and 
.  >  Ueanite  Snetonitn,  who  meotiona  the  punishment  which  Nero 
infficted  on  the  Cbrt§tians,  '  a  aect  of  men  who  bad  embraced  a 
'new  uid  criminal  mpentititHi.'  The  latter  may  be  [wored  liy 
the  coneent  of  the  most  ancient  manuBcripte  j  by  the  iiiimitaUe 
character  of  the  style  of  Tacitus ;  by  his  reputation,  Which 
guarded  hia  text  from  the  interpolations  <jS  piodB  fraud ;  and  by 
the  purport  of  hb  narration,  which  accumd  the  first  Chrietiane 
of  the  moat  atrocious  crimes,  without  inBiauating  that  they  poe- 
•essed  any  miraculous  or  even  magical  powers  above  the  rest  of 
mankind."  Pliny,  the  younger,  who  lived  about  the  same  time, 
white  Governor  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia  (a.d.  107),  wrote  a 
Vietter*  to  Tnijan,  the  emperor,  requesting  advice  as  to  the  proper 
manner  of  proceeding  against  the  Christiana.  From  this  letter 
we  learn,  that  "ihey  were  now  (some  seventy  years  after  Christ) 
very  numerous  in  those  regions,  embracing  every  age  and  rank 
and  sex,  and  pervading,  not  only  the  cities,  but  the  lesser  towns 
and  the  open  country  also :  that  they  were  brought  before  the 
civil  tribunals,  and  tried  for  no  crime  but  their  Christianity,  and 
punished  for  their  obstinacy  if  they  refused  lo  abjure  it :  (hat  it 
appeared  from  these  investigations,  that  they  were  wont  to  meet 
together  on  a  stated  day,  and  sing  among  themselves  a  hymn  lo 
Christ  as  God,  and  to  eat  a  meal  in  common,  but  without  any 
disorder ;  and  to  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  (sacramento), 
not  to  commit  wickedness,  but  to  abstain  from  theft,  and  robbery, 
and  adultery,  and  faiaehood,  and  unfaithfulness ;  while  they 
steadfastly  refused  to  invoke  the  gods,  and  to  make  supplication 
bef<»e  the  emperor's  image :  and  that' by  their  influence  the  tern- 
jdes  had  become  almost  forsaken,  the  sacred  solemnities  inter- 
mitted, and  victims  went  b^ging  for  purchasers  :" — all  which,  you 
cannot  but  observe,  while,  like  the  other  passages,  it  proves  the 
remarkable  spread  of  Christianity  and  the  cruel  persecnUons  of 
the  early  Christians,  throws  not  a  little  light  on  the  atrocious 
crimes  of  which  Gibbon  speaks  as  charged  by  Tacitus  upon  them, 
and  on  the  pernicious  character  which  Suetonius  ascribes  lo  the 
itetB  superstition. 

Now  it  is  every  way  probable  that  one  who  had  Bucce<^fully 

feuaded  such  a  society,  would,  either  by  his  own  hands  or  the 

hands  of  his  more  intimate  and  chosen  disciples,  give  out  his  doc- 

trioes  sod  precepts  in  writing.     It  is  every  way  probable  that 

"  PUB.  1^.  k  a.  ^  AT. 
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such  writings  would  be  highly  valued  by  all  his  followers :  and 
that  as  the  sect  multiplied  and  spread,  copies  of  these  writings 
would  also  be  multiplied  and  spread ;  and  that  they  would  be 
carefully  preserved,  and  constantly  appealed  to,  as  the  standard 
of  opinion  and  practice  acknowledged  by  all  of  the  new  persua- 
sion. 

Our  New  Testament  Canon  contains  no  book  that  professes  to 
have  been  written  by  Christ.  It  consists,  as  you  know,  oi  fiv9 
Historical  Books,  twenty  one  Epistolary ^  and  one  PropheticaL 
Of  the  Historical  Books,  four^  called  Gospels,  are  ascribed  to 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  contain  brief  histories  of 
the  birth,  doctrines,  works,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and 
the^/A,  called  the  Acts,  and  also  ascribed  to  Luke,  contains  an 
account  of  Christ's  ascension  to  heaven,  of  the  early  propaga- 
tion of  his  principles,  and  organization  of  his  church  by  his  dis- 
ciples amongst  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  of  the  miraculous  con- 
version and  call,  and  subsequent  labors  of  Paul  till  his  imprison- 
ment  at  Rome.  Of  the  Epistles, /our/een  are  ascribed  to  Paol; 
and  the  remaining  seven,  called  Catholic,  are  ascribed  one  to 
James,  two  to  Peter,  three  to  John,  and  one  to  Jude.  These  were 
all  written  on  different  occasions,  to  different  churches  and  indi^ 
viduals,  and  contain  further  developments  of  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  which  Christ  would  have  to  govern  his  Church.  The 
only  Prophetical  Book,  the  Revelation,  is  ascribed  to  John,  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  and  the  three  Epistles.  Of  these  author^ 
all  were  Apostles  of  Christ,  duly  commissioned  to  go  forth  and 
teach,  and  do  mighty  works  in  his  name,  excepting  two,  Maik 
and  Luke.  These,  according  to  the  books  themselves^  and  ill 
ancient  tradition,  were  attendants  on  the  Apostles^ — or,  as  the 
Fathers  called  them,  apostdhal  men,  who  wrote  with  the  knovt 
edge  and  approbation  of  the  Apostles. 

While,  then,  none  of  the  books  profess  to  have  been  written  bf, 
Christ,  all  of  them  are  handed  down  to  us  as  from  the  Apostlit 
and  apostolical  men.  From  what  i  have  already  said,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  no  presumption  against  their  genaineneM; 
but  the  presumption  is  decidedly  in  their  favor.  It  is  obvioQ% 
from  the  very  inspection  of  the  books,  that  they  were  written  at 
different  times  and  places,  to  different  churches  and  individual^ 
on  various  doctrinal  and  practical  subjects,  just  as  circurastaooifk 
called  for  them.  At  first,  therefore,  of  course,  they  were  separalei 
and  scattered  over  different  countries,  in  the  possession  of  the  diC- 
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ferent  chorehes  and  individuals  to  whom  they  were  originally 
Mot     The  collection  of  them  into  one  volume  was  a  subsequent 
wcffky — apon  which  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  the  books  were, 
10  no  degree,  dependent  for  any  authority  to  which  they  might  be 
josdy  entitled.    All  churches,  especially  those  which  had  been 
firanded  by  the  Apostles,  and  perhaps  had  received  of  .their  wri- 
tiDgSy  each  as  those  of  Rome,*  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Philippi, 
Epbesus,  Colosss,  Galatia,  and  all  private  Christians,  who  could 
defray  the  expense,  especially  those  who  had  been  conversant  with 
the  Apostles,  would  exert  themselves  to  obtain  copies  of  all  such 
writings  as  were  either  composed  or  sanctioned  by  them,  as  au- 
thoritative exponents  of  the  principles  of  the  great  Founder  of 
their  faith.    In  this  way,  there  would  soon  be  found  in  the  hands 
of  diflferent  churches  and  private  individuals  more  or  less  complete 
collections  of  the  Sacred  Books.    Some  of  the  books,  we  may  sup- 
pose, would  come  more  slowly  into  general  circulation  than  oth- 
ers:— siich,  for  example,  as  were  very  brief  and  comparatively 
unimportant ;  such  as  were  sent  to  private  persons,  and  therefore 
were  less  known ;  such  as  were  very  obscure,  and  therefore  not 
so  much  read.     And  for  this  very  reason  that  they  had  at  first 
less  circulation,  were  less  known,  and  consequently  less  quoted, — 
as  well  as  for  other  reasons, — we  may  suppose  that  they  would 
afterwards  be  more  or  less  doubted  by  churches  and  private  per- 
sons, who  desired  to  have  only  the  genuine  works  of  the  Apostles 
and  such  as  were  endorsed  by  them.     After  due  time,  however, 
and  after  full  inquiry,  to  which  the  interest  that  was  felt  in  the 
books  would  naturally  prompt,  the  general  consent  would  become 
settled  on  the  books  which  ought  to  be  received  as  genuine :  and 
thus  the  Canon  of  the  Sacred  Books  would  finally  become  fixed 
and  acknowledged  in  the  church. — What  we  have  here  hypotheti- 
cally  imagined,  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  books  themselves,  and  by  the  statements  of  those  who 
lived  and  wrote  nearest  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles.     The  result, 
eaiiy  attained,  was,  that  the  books  which  we  now  have  were  the 
genuine  works  of  the  Apostles  and  their  attendants  who  wrote 
with  their  sanction. 

These  prefatory  remarks  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  evidence 
which  I  shall  now  exhibit  cf  the  genuineness  of  our  New  Testa- 
ment Canon.    I  shall  appeal  to  the  same  kind  of  testimony  that 

*  TIm  tandan  of  Uie  dmrdiet  st  aome  and  ColotMire  not  kDown.  The  foraMr 
tafmky^  nd  fcobiiUy  the  kllcr,  aBfoyed  the  minbtrataoBB  of  PmL 
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we  appeal  to,  in  order  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  all  othei 
books  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity.  I  shall  appeal 
not  to  the  decisions  of  General  Councils,  or  to  any  man,  or  any  sef 
of  men,  as  invested  with  authority  from  heaven  to  declare  what 
books  proceeded  from  Apostles,  and  what  from  uninspired  men : 
I  expressly  deny  that  there  ever  was  any  such  council  or  other 
human  tribunal,  invested  with  authority  from  God  to  settle  tbii 
question,  otherwise  than  by  the  evidence  which  may  be  fairly  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  genuineness  or  the  spuriousness  of  all  other 
ancient  books.  I  shall  appeal  to  the  marks  of  genuineness  whidi 
are  found  in  the  books  themselves,  and  to  the  testimony  of  those, 
whether  friends  or  foes,  who  lived  nearest  to  the  times  of  the 
writers,  and  who,  therefore,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing 
what  they  wrote. 

A.  I  adduce,  then,  first,  the  internal  testimony.  Examine  the 
books  themselves,  and  you  find 

1.  The  language  and  sti/le  such  as  altogether  to  favor  their 
genuineness.  The  language  clearly  shows  that  they  emanated 
from  Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  while  the  difference  in  style  provei 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  they  proceeded  from  different  authors. 

After  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  various  dialects 
of  the  Greek  became,  as  you  know,  mingled,  and  this  mixed  or 
common  (xoii'ij)  dialect,  as  it  was  called,  was  extensively  difTused 
over  the  East.  We  have  the  most  satisfactory  testimony,  espe> 
cially  from  Josephus,  that  many  cities  in  Palestine  were,  in  lafje 
part,  inhabited  by  Greeks.  Jews  too,  who  were  born  in  foreign 
parts  and  spoke  Greek,  frequently  visited  the  land  and  city  and 
temple  of  their  fathers.  The  Herods  did  no  little  to  innovale 
Grecian  customs ;  and  it  would  seem,  that,  while  the  Greek  WM 
the  court-language  of  the  Romans  in  the  East,  even  the  JewiA 
Rabbins  were  not  unfavorable  to  its  use.  While,  therefore,  tkt 
Syro-Chaldaic,  or  Hebrew,  as  it  is  called  in  our  New  Testamaoti 
was  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Jews  who  resided  in  Palestid^ 
Greek  was  certainly  very  extensively  spoken  as  the  language  of 
commerce.  But  the  Greek  thus  learnt,  from  the  intercourse  tf 
common  life,  not  from  books,  and  spoken  by  Jews  residing  in  Pdr 
estine,  must  largely  partake  of  the  idiom  of  their  native  tongoaii 
From  the  Roman  dominion*  too  over  the  country,  and  the  extMh 
sive  and  easy  intercourse  that  was  then  carried  on  with  the  Eiril 
and  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  would  ezped 
some  traces  of  the  Latin  and  other  languages.    Such  preciselj  il 
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language  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  common  Greek 
set  current  at  the  time,  of  which  Attic  was  the  base,  largely 
red  by  the  Hebrew,  or  Syro-Chaldaic,  which  was  vernacular 
le  writers,  and  exhibiting  just  such  other  foreign  corruptions 
re  might  expect  to  find  in  such  writings.* 
11  acknowledge  the  diversity  of  style  in  the  different  books. 
thew's  style  is  very  different  from  that  of  Luke,  John's  from 
I's,  James'  from  Peter's.  The  style,  too,  corresponds  strikingly 
I  the  education,  character,  and  habits  of  the  several  writers, 
ar  as  we  know  them.  Matthew  and  Mark  write  in  the  plain, 
pie  style  of  unpolished  men,  whose  object  is  truth;  not  to  var- 
I  a  tale :  John  in  the  simple,  but  smooth,  flowing  style  of  confi- 
ce  and  affection.  Luke  exhibits  more  of  educational  culture ; 
le  Paul  shows  the  fire  and  energy  of  true  genius  and  strong 
rers,  melted  and  inspirited  with  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  James 
ententious  and  ornate,  Peter  earnest,  and  Jude  vehement. 
Ve  have,  therefore,  in  these  books,  precisely  the  peculiarities  of 
^age  and  all  the  diversities  of  style,  which  we  should  have 
ected  from  just  such  authors,  living  at  that  period,  and  in 
it  countries.     We  discover  also 

L  Strong  marks  of  genuineness  in  the  circumstantiality  of  the 
nUives^  and  the  multitude  of  m,inute  allusions  to  existing'  ctis- 
m  and  rdatiotiSy  which  are  found  more  or  less  in  all  the  books. 

cannot  here,  without  going  into  detail,  which  the  occasion 
I  not  allow,  do  more  than  indicate  the  nature  of  the  argument. 
Igret  this  the  more,  because  it  is  only  by  such  details  that  the 

strength  of  the  argument  can  be  exhibited.!  SufHce  it,  how- 
Ti  to  say,  that  the  writers  show  an  easy  and  familiar  acquaint- 
«  with  the  times,  which  proves  them  to  be,  as  the  authors  of 
n  books  profess  to  have  been,  contemporaneous  with  the 
dU.  No  man  after  them  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
limes  to  have  wrought  into  his  fictitious  narrative  such  mul- 
led and  accurate  allusions  and  statements.  They  freely  give 
Bt|  places,  persons,  circumstances ;  and  refer  to  the  social, 
I,  religious,  political,  geographical,  and  historical  relations  of 
times,  with  a  readiness  and  profusion  which  are  possible  only 
wntemporaneous  authors.  There  is  none  of  that  generality 
I  conflict  with  the  existing  relations  of  the  time,  as  ascertained 
B  other  reliable  sources,  which  so  often  serve  to  detect  and 

Winer,  Orammatik  cL  neateiit  Sprachidioms,  g  g  1. 2,  3,  4. 

thM  widl  done.  Hug's  Introductioo  to  the  N.  T.  (Fosdick'ii  TranflUUon)  §  §  8, 
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demonstrate  forgeries  of  later  writers.  Abounding  as  the  allusions 
do  on  almost  every  page,  all  our  researches  into  antiquity  serve 
but  to  illustrate  and  confirm  them. 

Now  I  do  not  assert  that  the  internal  testimony  alone  could 
demonstrate  the  genuineness  of  all  the  books.  But  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that  the  books,  as  a  whole,  contain  as  strong  inter- 
nal marks  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong,  as  the  book  of  any 
other  ancient  author  or  authors  whatever.  We  have  no  con- 
temporary testimony  to  the  history  of  Herodotus,  still  less  to  the 
works  of  Homer.  But  they  have  strong  internal  testimony, 
and  there  is  no  external  testimony  against  them ;  and  hence 
their  antiquity,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  former  at  least,  are 
now  universally  admitted.  In  the  case  of  the  book  before  us,  the 
testimony  is  stronger  and  still  more  decisive.  The  language  is 
the  Greek,  of  a  particular  age  and  region,  and  all  the  minute  cir- 
cumstantial allusions  are  allusions  to  the  relations  and  customs 
of  times  and  countries,  than  which  none  others  are  better  known 
to  us  in  ancient  history.  What  single  forger  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, — and  later  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose, — could  have  writ- 
ten so  many  books  in  so  many  different  styles,  so  peculiar  in  their 
matter,  and  abounding  with  so  many  minute  references  to  the 
relations  of  a  former  period  ?  What  combination  of  men  couU 
have  done  it,  and  the  thing  not  be  known  and  duly  noted  in  his- 
tory ?  How  is  it  that  the  men  of  that  age  allowed  themselves  to 
be  thus  amazingly  imposed  on?  And  if  it  be  allowed  that  they 
were  written  in  the  period  to  which  we  refer  them,  why  attribute 
them  to  other  authors  ?  Who  so  likely  to  write  them  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ?  And  amongst  these,  who  so  properly  with  the 
authority  which  these  writers  claim  for  themselves,  as  those  who 
attended  personally  on  his  instructions  and  ministry,  and  were 
by  him  commissioned  to  go  out  and  instruct  others? 

B.  I  proceed  now  to  lay  before  you  the  external  evidence  of 
the  genuineness  of  these  books.  Here  again  I  have  to  regret 
that  I  cannot  give  youfnore  and /u//er  quotations  from  ancient 
writers,  both  Christian  and  infidel,  so  that  you  might  receive  the 
just  impression  of  the  argument.  My  time  allows  me  to  do  little 
more  than  present  an  abstract  of  the  more  important  testimony. 

1.  I  begin  with  the  testimony  of  those  who  lived,  wholly  or  in 
part,  in  the  very  age  of  the  Apostles,  and  were  more  or  less  con- 
versant with  them,  and,  therefore,  are  commonly  called  Apostoli- 
cal Fathers.    These  are  Barnabas^  of  Cyprus,  frequently  men- 
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tioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  co-laborer  of  Paul ;  Clement, 
who  is  also  meutiooed  as  a  fellow-laborer  of  Paul,  afierwards 
Bishop  of  Rome ;  Hermas,  most  probably  the  same  who  is  saluted 
bj  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  An- 
lioch,  in  Syria,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  ordained  by  Peter ; 
Poljfcarpj  a  disciple  of  John,  ordained  by  him  Bishop  of  Smyrna, 
where  he  died  a  martyr;  and  Papias,  the  companion  of  Poly- 
arp,  and  possibly  conversant  with  the  Apostle  John. 

Of  these  we  have  only  a  few  writings  and  fragments  preserved. 
The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  nearly  equals  all  the  rest ;  but,  unfor- 
tanately,  it  is  of  such  a  character  as  allowed  him  to  quote  the 
New  Testament  but  Uttle.  Yet  in  one  and  another  of  these  we 
find  nearly  all  the  books  in  our  New  Testament  Canon  quoted  or 
alluded  to — although  generally  not  by  name.  The  laborious  and 
cautious  Dr.  Lardner  has  carefully  collected  and  weighed  their 
statements;*  from  him  I  take  these  results: — In  Barnabas  the 
allusions  are  few,  and  not  so  clear.  Clement,  of  Home,  expressly 
ascribes  Ist  Corinthians  to  Paul,  and  more  or  less  clearly  quotes 
or  alludes  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  Romans,  2d  Corinthians. 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  1st  Thessalonians, 
lot  and  2d  Timothy,  Titus,  Hebrews,  James,  1st  and  2d  Peter. 
Htrmas  alludes  to  Matthew,  Luke,  John,  Acts,  Romans,  1st 
Corinthians,  Ephesians,  James,  and  Revelation.  Ignatius  ex- 
pressly ascribes  Ephesians  to  Paul,  and  makes  plain  allusions  to 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  and  probably  Luke,  to  the 
Acts,  Rmnans,  1st  and  2d  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Philippians,  Ist 
Thessalonians,  2d  Timothy,  1st  Peter,  1st  and  3d  John.  Poly- 
mrp  plainly  ascribes  Philippians  to  Paul,  and  quotes  Matthew, 
Lake,  Ist  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  1st  and  2d  Thes- 
salonians ;  and  makes  undoubted  references  to  Acts,  Romans,  Ist 
and  2d  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  1st  and  2d  Timothy, 
Isi  Peter,  1st  John,  and  probably  Hebrews,  doubtful  ones  to  Colos- 
■sns  and  Jude.  Papias  bears  express  testimony  to  Matthew 
and  Hark,  quotes  Ist  Peter,  and  1st  John,  probably  refers  to  Acts, 
and  received  Revelation. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  more  recent  and  skeptical  criticism  has 
discarded,  or  questioned,  very  many  of  these  supposed  quotations 
and  allusions.  But,  after  making  every  deduction  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  claimed,  it  remains,  that  in  the  brief  writings  and 
ftagments  of  these  few  Apostolical  Fathers  which  have  descended 

*  8m  hit  works  (Lond.  ed.)  vol  i  p.  288  seq.  iii.  p.  99  Mq. 
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to  US,  we  find  nearly  all  the  books  of  our  New  Teslament  quoted 
or  alluded  to: — not  indeed,  generally,  so  as  to  determine  the 
authors ;  but  so  as  to  show  that  the  books  were  in  existence,  and 
were  known  and  read  and  appreciated  by  contemporaneous  wri- 
ters, and  those  to  whom  they  wrote.  Conversant  as  these  writers 
were  with  the  Apostles,  they  could  not  thus  have  received  and 
used  these  books,  unless  they  had  believed  that  they  were  truly 
from  them.  Neither  would  it  seem  that  they  thus  recognized  any 
other  books  that  are  not  in  our  Canon. 

2.  We  descend  a  little  later  into  the  second  century,  and  pass- 
ing by  others  whose  testimony  would  help  us,  we  examine  the 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  a.d.  140 ;  of  Irenceus,  a.d.  178 ;  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  194 ;  and  of  Tertullian,  a.d.  200. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  a  man  of  learning 
and  a  traveller.  The  second  was  a  native  of  Asia,  acquainted 
with  Polycarp,  and  Bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul.  The  third  was  a 
learned  president  of  the  celebrated  catechetical  school  at  Alexan- 
dria,  in  Egypt.  The  fourth  was  a  presbyter  of  Carthage,  and  a 
man  of  liberal  learning. 

Like  the  Apostolical  Fathers  who  preceded  them,  none  of  these 
have  given  us  catalogues  of  the  Sacred  Books.  But  they  make 
80  many  statements  respecting  them  and  their  authors,  and  so 
freely  quote  them  and  allude  to  them  as  sacred  and  authoritative 
Scriptures,  that  we  might,  with  goodly  satisfaction,  make  out  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  from  them  alone.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  not  time  to  quote  them  at  length :  but  I  am  compelled  to 
content  myself  with  the  statement  of  the  substance  and  the  most 
important  points  of  their  testimony.  Justin  tells  us  that  the 
Memoirs  or  Records  of  the  Apostles  and  their  companions,— 
plainly  meaning  our  four  Gospels,  which  only  he  received, — were 
read  and  expounded  in  the  assemblies  of  Christians  for  divine 
worship  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Irenaeus  says  expressly,  that  there 
were  but  four  Gospels, — the  very  ones  that  we  now  have.  In 
divers  passages  they  both  quote  these,  and  many  other  of  the 
Sacred  Books.  Clement,  likewise  testifies  to  the  four  Gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  :  refers  Acts  to  Luke ;  thirteen 
Epistles  to  Paul,  omitting  only  Philemon  :  quotes  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles  all  but  James,  2  Peter,  and  3  John  :  and  ascribes  Reve^ 
lation  to  John,  the  Apostle.  TertuUian,  also,  received  but  the 
four  Gospels,  of  Matthew  and  John  who,  he  says,  were  Apostles, 
and  of  Mark  and  Luke,  who  were  apostolical  men :  refers  Acts 
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(0  Luke ;  thirteen  Epistles  to  Paul,  including  Philemon,  but  as- 
cribing Hebrews  to  Barnabas :  and  quotes  1  Peter,  1  John,  Jude, 
lod  Revelation,  ascribing  the  last  expressly  to  the  Apostle  John. 
*•  Visit,"  says  he  to  those  who  would  exercise  a  commendable 
coriosity  in  matters  of  their  salvation, — "visit  the  apostolical 
churches,  in  which  the  very  chairs  of  the  Apostles  still  preside ; 
in  which  their  very  authentic  letters*  are  recited,  sounding  forth 
the  voice  and  representing  the  face  of  each  one.  Is  Achaia  near 
you  ?  you  have  Corinth.  If  you  are  not  far  from  Macedonia, 
you  have  Philippi  and  Thessalonica.  If  you  can  go  to  Asia, 
you  have  Ephesus,  &c."  Putting  together  their  statements,  and 
the  statements  of  others  coeval  with  them,  we  learn  that  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  at  this  period  current  in  two 
volumes,  called  the  Gospels  and  Apostles ;  that  there  were  four 
CSospels  universally  received,  two  of  them  from  the  Apostles 
Matthew  and  John,  and  two  from  Mark  and  Luke,  who  wrote 
respectively  with  the  authority  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  that  the  Acts 
were  written  by  Luke,  and  fourteen  Epistles  by  Paul,  though 
Hebrews  was  doubted  by  some ;  that  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epis- 
tles ail  were  known  and  quoted,  excepting  that  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  James  and  3  John ;  and  that  Revelation  was  received  as 
the  work  of  the  Apostle  John.  I  wish  you  particularly  to  note, 
that  amongst  the  books  thus  early  received  as  genuine,  are  several 
of  those  which  we  shall  presently  see  were  afterwards  doubted. 
Thus  Justin  Martyr  quotes  2  Peter ;  Irenwus  quotes  and  Clement 
received  2  John ;  Justin,  Irensus,  Clement  and  TertuIIian,  all 
received  Revelation  as  John's.  There  were  other  books  now  in 
circulation,  some  of  them  written  by  good  men,  others  falsely 
ascribed  to  Apostles:  but  whilst  these  were  read  and  sometimes 
,  quoted,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever  received  as  genuine 
works  of  the  Apostles  or  apostolical  men,  without  which  they 
could  not  have  been  deemed  sacred  and  canonical.  I  wish  you 
ibrtber  to  note,  that  as  none  of  the  writers  of  this  period  furnish 
catalogues  of  the  Sacred  Books,  but  only  quote  them  or  allude  to 
them  as  they  had  occasion  to  do  so,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  omis- 
lion  to  quote  them  or  refer  to  them  by  no  means  proves  that  they 
did  not  know  and  receive  them.  The  wonder  rather  is,  that 
within  one  hundred  years  after  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  though 
no  writer,  as  far  as  we  know,  saw  fit  to  prepare  a  formal  cata- 
kigve  of  the  Sacred  Books,— a  fact  which  argues  a  very  general 

*  IpNB  authentico!  liierse. 
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conseot  in  regard  to  them, — we  yet  have,  in  the  remaining  writ- 
ings of  only  a  few  authors,  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
reception  of  nearly  every  one  of  them  as  genuine  and  authorita- 
tive. ^^In  the  remaining  works  of  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  Tertullian  (though  some  works  of  each  of  them  are 
loat),  there  are  perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Lardner,*  "more  and  larger 
quotations  of  the  small  volume  of  the  New  Testament,  than  of 
all  the  works  of  Cicero,  though  of  so  uncommon  excellence  for 
thought  and  style,  in  the  writers  of  all  characters  for  several 
ages."  He  elsewhere!*  uses  nearly  the  same  language  of  the 
quotations  in  Tertullian  alone. 

For  reasons  which  I  have  already  suggested,  it  was  natural 
that  by  this  time  doubts  should  be  felt  and  expressed  in  regard  tc 
some  of  these  books.  The  fact,  too,  that  in  some  cases,  books, 
which  were  admitted  to  be  the  works  of  uninspired  men,  were 
read  in  the  churches  as  profitable  books,  while  some,  as  Revela- 
tion, which  were  admitted  to  be  the  genuine  works  of  inspired 
men,  were  not  read  on  account  of  their  obscurity  or  for  other 
reasons,  would  help  to  induce  doubts  where  before  there  had  been 
none,  and  make  it  necessary  for  those  who  had  the  learning  and 
the  opportunity,  to  investigate  the  grounds  on  which  the  various 
books  had  been  received  into  the  churches,  and  the  authority  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  This  was  accordingly  done:  and 
there  have  descended  to  us  some  thirteen  well-authenticated  cata- 
logues of  the  genuine  and  canonical  books,  prepared  by  leading 
men  in  the  two  following  centuries. 

3.  To  the  substance  of  these  ancient  Catcdoguest  I  now  invite 
your  attention. 

The  first  is  that  of  an  anonymous  author,  discovered  by  Mu- 
ratori,  the  famous  Italian  antiquarian,  and  by  him  referred  to 
Caius,  a  Roman  presbyter  about  a.d.  200.  Of  this  we  have  only 
an  obscure  and  barbarous  Latin  translation.  It  contains  all 
the  books  except  Hebrews,  James,  and  probably  2d  Peter  and  3d 
John. 

The  second  is  that  of  Origen,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  who 
flourished  a.d.  230,  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  afler  the 

•  Works,  vol  iil  pp.  106,  7.    London  Edn.  t  lb.  vol  i.  p.  4ZU 

X  For  most  of  these  Catalogues  besides  the  works  of  Xiardner,  see  Kirchhofer^i 
Quellensammlung  z.  Geschichte  d.  Neutest  Canons  bis  auf  Hieroaynms,  wliere 
thej,  as  well  as  the  oUier  testimony  adduced  in  this  Lecture,  are  giTen  in  the 
original 
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Apostle  John.  He  was,  by  general  consent,  the  most  learned  man 
of  Ilia  age ;  thoroughly  studied  in  Pagan  and  Christian  philoso- 
phy and  literature ;  a  most  voluminous  writer,  courted  by  the 
great,  and  honored  and  feared  by  his  enemies.  He  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  and  in  two 
passages  which  Eusebius  has  preserved,*  he  has  particularly  enu- 
merated the  books  which  had  been  handed  down,  and  were  then 
received,  as  genuine  works  of  the  Apostles  and  their  attendants. 
He  mentions  that  some  doubted  the  genuineness  of  2d  Peter,  and 
Sd  and  3d  John  ;  thinks  that  Paul  dictated  Hebrews  to  some  un- 
known amanuensis,  who  wrote  down  the  Apostle's  thoughts  in  his 
own  words  ;  and  omits  James  and  Jude  altogether.  But  he  refers 
elsewhere  in  his  works  to  these  two  Epistles  as  well  known  in 
the  churches,  though  not  universally  received  as  genuine :  and 
he  would  seem  himself  to  have  received  them  all,  as  he  certainly 
did  the  remaining  books  of  our  Canon. 

The  third  catalogue  is  that  of  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Cwsarea, 
early  in  the  4th  century  (a.d.  315).  He  was  a  diligent  student 
and  a  voluminous  writer,  and  is  especially  famous  for  a  valuable 
Church  History  which  has  descended  to  us,  and  to  which  probably 
we  are  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  uninspired  book  of  an- 
cient times.  He  made  it  a  special  subject  of  inquiry,  what  books 
had  been  received  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles  as  written  by 
them  or  with  their  sanction,  and  frequently  refers  to  it  in  his 
History.  For  greater  distinctness  he  divides  the  books,  which 
were  in  circulation,  and  more  or  less  read  by  Christians  and 
churches,  into  three  classes : — 1.  Those  which  were  universally 
received  as  genuine  {dtiolo'jfovfiiru).  2.  Those  of  which  some 
doubted,  though  the  greater  part  admitted  them  {avuXeyofisyu), 
3.  Those  which  were  spurious,  i.  e.  certainly  not  from  the  Apostles 
[May  Of  these  last,  some  were  good  books,  others  absurd  and 
impious.  In  the  first  class  he  enumerates  all  the  books  of  our 
Canon,  excepting  James,  2d  Peter,  2d  and  3d  John,  Jude,  and 
Revelation, — all  which  he  puts  in  the  second  class,  excepting  Rev- 
dation,  which  he  first  places  in  the  first  class,  and  afterwards 
states  that  some  rejected  it.f 

The  fourth  catalogue  is  that  of  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  flourished  about  the  same  time  with  Eusebius.  He  is 
distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  great  Arian  controversy.     In  a  fragment  of  what  is  called 

*  KiTl  Hist  ▼!.  25.  t  ^^  ^^^  "^'  ^^'  comp.  iii.  8. 
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hb  Festal  or  Paschal  Epistle,  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
learoed  world  admit  to  be  genuine,  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  which  had  been  handed  down  and  believed  to  be  inspired, 
for  the  especial  and  expressed  purpose  of  guarding  his  readers 
from  being  imposed  upon  by  spurious  writings.  His  cataic^ue 
coincides,  as  to  the  books  and  authors,  entirely  with  our  own. 

^ht  fifth  catalogue  is  that  of  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century  (a.d.  340) ;  and  the  sixth  is  that 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  where  some  thirty  or  forty  bishops  of 
Lydia  assembled,  likewise  in  the  fourth  century,  though  the  exact 
year  cannot  be  determined.*  These  catalogues  agree  with  our 
own,  except  that  they  omit  Revelation. 

The  seventh  is  that  of  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Cyprus  (a.d.  368), 
who,  Jerome  says,  was  a  man  of  five  languages.  His  catalogue 
is  the  same  as  ours.  ' 

The  eighth  is  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century ;  and  the  ninth  that  of 
Philastrius,  Bishop  of  Brescia,  in  Italy,  about  the  same  time. 
Gregory  mentions  Revelation  as  doubted  ;  Philastrius  omits  it,  and 
mentions  only  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  omitting  most  probably 
that  to  the  Hebrews,  which  had  been  questioned  in  the  Western 
Church. 

The  terdh  catalogue  is  that  of  Jerome,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century,  and  was  the  most  learned  of 
thte  Latin  Fathers.  His  life  was  especially  devoted  to  literary 
lalxirs  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Many  of  his  works  have  de- 
ifceudod  to  us.  Amongst  these,  the  most  noted  is  the  Roman  Vul- 
f^u\  or  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  in  common  use  in  the 
Roman  ratlu>Iic  Church.  No  man  in  the  ancient  Church  was 
iH^ttor  i)u»litiod  to  say  what  books  had  been  received  from  the 
hands  and  tiuies  of  the  apostles.  His  catalogue  agrees  exactly 
with  our  piv^iU  Canon.  He  mentions,  indeed,  that  some  disputed 
x\\t^  auilioriiY  of  Ht^bn^ws,  as  others  did  that  of  Revelation  ;  but 
j»ayj«  tlial  ho  him^IC  after  the  custom  of  the  ancient  writers^  ro- 
ceivtHl  Unh*  lit"  al^  composed  a  catalogue  of  illustrious  ecclesi- 
astical writortf  who  had  preceded  him,  in  which  he  gives  short 
notices  of  the  several  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  ascribes 
to  them  the  several  books,  as  they  are  now  ascribed  in  our 
kon. 

elevetith  catalogue  is   that  of  Ruffinus,  a  presbyter  of 

*  About  A.D.  864. 
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Aquileia,  in  Italy,  and  contemporary  with  Jerome.  Like  most  of 
the  others,  it  professes  to  contain  the  books  which  had  been  hand- 
ed dowu  as  coming  from  the  Apostles,  and  agrees  exactly  with  our 
CaaoD. 

The  twelfth  catalogue  is  that  of  Augustine,  the  celebrated 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa,  and  contemporary  with  Jerome  and 
Ruffinus.  Inferior  amongst  the  Latins  only  to  Jerome  in  learn- 
ing, he  was,  in  the  judgment  of  Lardncr,  not  inferior  to  him  in 
good  sense.     His  catalogue  agrees  in  all  respects  with  our  own. 

The  thirteenth  is  that  of  the  third  (alias  the  sixth)  Council  of 
Carthage,  which  met  about  a.d.  397,  and  was  composed  of  forty- 
four  African  bishops,  amongst  whom  was  Augustine.  The  47th 
Canon  contains  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
accords  entirely  with  ours. 

To  these  I  might  add  the  catalogue  of  the  unknown  author  of 
the  works  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite ;  as  also  that  con- 
tained in  the  Synopsis,  falsely  ascribed  to  Athanasius ;  and  that 
in  the  so  called,  but  misnamed,  Apostolical  Constitutions.  These 
all,  while  their  real  authors  and  dates  are  uncertain,  are  ancient 
catalogues,  though  most  probably  subsequent  to  those  that  have 
been  mentioned : — they  all  agree  exactly  with  our  Canon. 

Such  are  the  Catalogues  which  were  prepared  by  learned  and 
distinguished  men,  who  flourished  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred years  after  the  last  of  the  Apostles.  They  lived  in  different 
countries,  at  different  times,  and  occupied  high  places  iu  the 
Church.  They  were,  therefore,  fully  competent  to  declare  what 
books  had  been  received  before  them,  and  were  received  in  their 
own  times,  as  genuine  works  of  the  Apostles.  Most  of  them,  let 
it  be  observed,  profess  to  give  the  books  which  had  been  received 
from  the  beginning:  and  thus  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  of  old,  who  were  deeply  interested  and  in- 
dustriously careful  to  separate  the  genuine  books  from  the  spu- 
rious, and  who  withal  had  the  best  means  of  doing  so — conclusively 
■bowing  that  the  books  which  were  received  in  the  ages  nearest  to 
the  Apostles  as  genuine,  were  the  very  same  which  we  now  receive 
into  our  Canon.  They  tell  us,  indeed,  that  a  few  of  the  books  were 
doubted  by  some: — that  James,  2d  Peter,  2d  and  3d  John,  Jude, 
and  Revelation  were  not  admitted  by  all ;  and  that  some  doubted 
whether  Paul  was  the  author  of  Hebrews : — but  let  it  be  noted, 
that  the  leading  of  these  witnesses  carefully  stale  that  the  great 
majority  received  them,  as  they  themselves  did  after  those  who 
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kadpreeeded  ihem  ; — and  as,  I  will  add,  the  great  majority  of  Uie 
learned  have  done  down  to  the  present  day.  The  doubts  which 
some  entertained  in  relation  to  some  of  the  books,  show  conclusiTa- 
ly,  that  they  were  not  received  without  examination.  The  great 
question,  as  appears  from  the  statements  of  many  of  the  writen^ 
as  well  as  from  the  actual  results,  was,  what  i)ooks  were  written 
by  the  Apostles,  and  with  their  sanction,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Church  ?  And  thougli  some  doubted  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
books,  the  great  majority  were  agreed  on  the  whole  Canon  as  we 
now  have  it ;  and  in  this  judgment  the  most  learned  and  leading 
men  of  the  times  who  investigated  the  subject  and  have  given  us 
the  results  of  their  inquiries,  themselves  concurred.  Of  Uie  thir- 
teen well-authenticated  catalogues  which  they  have  furnished  ns^ 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  others, — seven  agree  exactly  with  our 
Canon ;  three  omit  only  Revelation  ;*  whilst  of  the  remaining 
three,  the  authors  of  two  are  known  to  have  received  the  books 
which  they  omit  or  note  as  doubted.  Nor  do  these  catalogues^ 
let  it  be  further  noticed,  contain  any  books  that  are  not  in  our 
present  Canon.  We  have,  as  far  as  their  evidence  goes,  all  the 
books  that  were  ever  received  as  genuine  by  those  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  If,  in  any  case,  a  writer  of 
any  note  quotes  other  books  as  sacred  or  divine, — Origen  says,  in 
one  place,  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  "  I  think  it  is  divinely  in- 
spired,"t — it  is  generally  sufficiently  manifest  from  other  passages 
of  the  same  author,  that  he  did  not  regard  them  as  on  an  equaUty 
with  the  books  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  and  abundantly  so  from  other 
writers,  if  not  himself,  that  the  general  voice  was  against  them. 
They  were  good  to  be  read  as  the  products  of  minds  enlightened 
and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  not  binding,  like  the  books 
of  the  Sacred  Canon^  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice. 

4.  In  further  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  our  New  Testament 
Canon,  I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  several  ancient  versions. 

Among  these  I  notice,  first,  the  Old  Syrian,  commonly  called 
the  Peshito  Version.  This  translation  of  the  books  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  was  made  for  the  Syrian  churches, 
according  to  some  in  the  third  century,  but  according  to  the  great 
majority  of  critics  early  in  the  second,  and  some  distinguished 

*Wliidi,  howeTer,  beaidea  the  authors  of  the  Seren,  Jostin  Martyr,  IrauBo^ 
demeDs  Alexandriniit,  and  TertuUiao,  all  recdlTed,  as  did  the  miyoritj  tfaen  lad 
before  tbem. 

f  DifiiiKiii  istgiiratfc 
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I  KDlhore  have  er  en  regaided  it  as  a  product  of  the  first.     It  k  ^q- 

'  crally  admitted  to  be  a  remarkably  accurate  version.     Il  coDtaiofl 

'  mU  the  books  of  our  present  Canos,  excepting  Sd  Peter,  2d  and 

3d  John,  Jude,  and  Revelation.     A  distinguished  critic*  conteada, 

'  with  ?onie  plausibility,  that  originally  it  may  have  contained  all 

',  these,  especially  the  last.     However  this  may  be,  \ve  are  ■track 

with  the  fact,  that  thus  early  after  the  age  of  the  AjMsUes, — pos- 

'  sibly  within  half  a  century, — notwithstanding  the  alow  procew 

of  transcription,  we  have  in  circulation  in  the  churches  of  Syria, 

a  translation  of  bo  complete  a  collection  of  the  sacred  writinga. 

;  Composed,  as  ihe  books  originally  were,  in  different  countries,  by 

'   different  person?,  at  different  times,  and  addressed  for  the  most 

part  to  different  churches,  and  even  private  individuals,  the  WOO- 

der  is,  that  so  complete  a  collection  was  so  soon  made  by  the  trans- 

laior  or  translators  of  this  version,  and  not  that  a  few  of  the  books 

abwild  be  waaiiag  io  iL     We  see  proof  here,  as  elsewhere  m  the 

early  wrilen,  and  as  we  should  have  espected  from  the  nature  of 

the  writings  aod  from  the  claims  of  their  authors,  that  the  aseer- 

tainiog  of  the  genuine  works  of  the  Apostles  and  the  obtaining 

of  correct  copies  of  them,  was  a  matter  of  earnest  and  diligent 

stJicilude  with  the  early  Christians  and  churches.    And  we  ob- 

•erre  here,  as  in  the  later  writers  and  catalogues  which  I  have 

adduced,  that  the  books  of  which  we  might  have  expected  that 

there  would  be  less  demand,  or  some  delay  in  the  circulation,  and 

finally  some  hesitancy  in  the  reception,  arc  the  very  books  which 

appear  to  have  failed,  when  this  early  and  excellent  translation 

was  made,  to  obtain  general  circulation  and  reception  in  Syria. 

The  second  version  which  I  mention  is  an  old  Latin  version, 
commonly  called  the  Itala.  De  Wette,t  a  skeptical  German 
critic,  says,  its  origin  belongs  to  the  ealiest  times  of  Christianity. 
Eichhorn  t  thinks  that  it  was  made  before  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond century.  Augustine  refers  to  it  as  the  best  of  many  Latin 
translations,  of  which  both  be  and  Jerome  speak  as  circulating 
in  the  African  and  Western  churches,  at  a  very  early  period.  Its 
text  became  much  corrupted  by  transcription,  and  Jerome  under- 
took to  revise  and  correct  it.  Augustine  complains  equally  with 
htm  of  the  corrupt  state  of  its  text,  and  ui^ed  upon  him  to  make 
the  revision  :  but  we  nowhere  find  in  Jerome  or  Augustiae,  both 
of  whom  we  have  seen  held  to  ihe  Canwi  just  as  we  hare  it,  the 

■  Hug  Introd.  K.  T.  §  «S.  f  Di  W«tt«  on  the  O  T.  (Puker)  |  4S. 
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slightest  intimation  that  this  ancient  version  was  deficient  in  any 
of  the  books.  Jerome  himself  subsequently,  at  the  urgency  of 
his  friends,  prepared  a  Latin  translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures. 
The  circulation  of  this  was  much  opposed  by  Ruffinus  and  others, 
and  even  feared  by  Augustine :  so  that  Jerome  had  to  defend  both 
himself  and  his  version  from  the  charges  of  his  opponents.  Yet 
we  find  no  allusion  to  any  such  objection  to  the  old  Latin  versions 
as  being  defective  in  the  Canon,  and  to  the  completeness  of  his 
own  as  enhancing  its  relative  value.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  t)ld  Latin  versions  which  were  in  circulation  in  the  very 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  embraced  all  the  books  which  were  in 
the  Canon  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  which  we  have  seen  was 
the  same  as  ours. 

To  say  nothing  of  other  versions. — as  the  Coptic,  the  Sahidic, 
the  Ethiopic,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Armenian,  I  mention  lastly  the 
Latin  version  of  Jerome  himself,  which  soon  obtained  general 
circulation  in  the  West,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  he  had  applied  to  the  Itala,  received  finally  the  authoritH- 
live  sanction  of  the  Romish  Church.  Of  this  it  must  suffice  to 
say,  that  it  contains  all  the  books  of  our  New  Testament  Canon, 
and  none  others.  And  in  dismissing  thus  briefly  the  testimony 
of  the  version^  I  remark  that  the  extent  of  their  circulation  shows 
how  general  was  the  admission,  in  the  ages  nearest  to  the  times 
of  the  Apostles,  that  the  books  which  they  contained  were  the 
genuine  works  of  the  Apostles  and  their  attendants. 

6.  But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  our  New  Testament  Canon.  We  derive  an  important 
argument  in  its  favor  from  the  early  heretics  and  the  very  cm- 
mws  of  Christianity.  The  Gnostic  heretics,  who  troubled  the 
Church  in  the  very  first  periods,  never  questioned  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  books.  They  even  admitted  some  to  be  genuine,  the 
inspiration  of  which  on  account  of  their  philosophical  views  they 
denied.  The  early  infidels  too, — Lucian  (a.d.  170),  Celsus  (a.d. 
176),  Porphyry  (a.d.  270),  and  Julian  (a.d.  361),— all  of  them 
acute  and  educated  men,  never  called  in  question  the  genuineness 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians.  The  charges  which  ihey 
bring  against  the  Christians  are  derived  from  those  books  only: 
the  facts  and  doctrines  which  they  allege  to  be  received  by  \htm 
are  contained  in  the  books  of  our  present  Canon : — thus  clearff 
proving  the  identity  of  the  ancient  Canon  and  our  own.  We 
might  indeed  make  out  from  their  writings  the  great  leading 
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facts,  and  not  a  few  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament :  but 
whilst  they  endeavor  to  explain  or  to  confute  them,  they  never 
question  the  genuineness  of  the  books  in  which  they  are  related. 
Had  the  early  Christians  received  other  books,  such  as  have  come 
down  to  us,  these  had  furnished  far  better  grounds  of  attack,  and 
had  certainly  not  been  overlooked  by  such  acute  and  vigilant  adver- 
saries. The  fact  that  they  did  not  thus  make  them  the  source  of 
charges  against  the  Christians,  proves  that  they  were  never 
received  by  them  as  authoritatively  expounding  their  religion. 

Thus,  my  hearers,  I  think  I  have  established  my  first  proposi- 
tion, that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  geriuine.  For 
the  great  majority  of  them,  the  testimony,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
the  first  four  centuries  after  the  age  in  which  their  authors  lived,  is 
uniform,  and  clear,  and  unquestionable.  Amongst  these,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  four  Gospels  stand  pre-eminent :  the  best 
and  most  learned  of  the  early  Fathers  testify  again  and  again 
that  these  four,  and  only  these,  were  to  be  received  as  genuine. 
Respecting  a  few  of  the  books  some  doubted  :  but  the  great  ma- 
jority, and  amongst  them  those  who  examined  most  carefully  and 
were  best  qualified  to  judge,  received  them  as  genuine.  Other 
books  indeed  were  sometimes  read,  and  quoted,  and  highly  valued 
by  the  early  Christians : — in  what  period  of  the  Church  has  this 
act  been  the  case? — But  they  were  never  referred  to  by  the  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles ;  they  were 
not  read  in  the  churches ;  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  sacred 
Tolame ;  they  do  not  appear  in  the  catalogues ;  they  were  not 
aoticed  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity :  they  were  not  alleged  by 
different  parties  as  of  authority  in  their  controversies  ;  they  were 
not  the  subjects  of  comments,  versions,  harmonies,  and  homilies  :* 
ill  which  we  have  seen  was  more  or  less  the  case  with  the  books 
of  our  Canon, — from  which,  therefore,  these  are  and  were  properly 
excluded  as  of  later  origin. 

These  facts  conclusively  show  that  the  books  of  our  Canon  were 
aol  received  without  investigation,  and  were  only  received  upon 
■tisfiu^tory  evidence  of  their  genuineness.  The  disputed  books 
vere  those  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  we  might  have  anticipated 
that  doabis  would  arise, — upon  grounds,  however,  of  which  we 
•uidves  can  judge,  and  which  the  great  body  of  Christian  writers 
ia  efsry  age  have  deemed  insufficient.  After  the  middle  of  the 
Wi  oentnry  the  genuineness  of  the  books,  which  some  had  previ- 

*  Flidij*«  ETIdelloe^  c:  ix.  g  xl 
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ously  questioned,  was  universally  conceded ;  and  succeeding  ages 
down  to  the  present  day  have,  with  very  partial  exceptions,  ac- 
knowledged them  all, — and  none  others.  A  spirit  of  skepticinn 
has,  indeed,  for  more  than  half  a  century  past,  pervaded  some  of 
the  churches  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Ger- 
many. The  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Sacred  Canon 
have  been  sifted  anew.  But  whatever  may  be  the  conclusions  of 
some  minds  more  skeptical  than  conservative  or  sound,  the  only 
and  certain  result  of  this  ordeal  will,  we  believe,  on  most  minds 
be  to  confirm  the  conclusions  of  the  pious  and  learned  in  the  4th 
century,  that  whilst  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  books 
is  not  in  all  cases  equally  strong,  yet  in  no  case  b  that  evidence 
against,  but  decidedly  in  favor  of  each  particular  book,  and  there- 
fore that  all  ought  to  be  received. 

I  have  said  that  the  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  these  books, 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  on  which  we  rely  to  prove  the  genu- 
ineness of  all  ancient  books.  In  degree  this  evidence  far  exceeds 
that  for  the  works  of  any  classic  author  of  antiquity.  Even  the 
Orations  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  the  hbtories  of  Osesar  or  Thu- 
cydides,  the  Satires  of  Horace  or  the  Tragedies  of  Sophocles^  aie 
not  sustained  by  equal  testimony,  external  and  internal  The 
truth  is,  that  the  spread  of  Christianity  was  unparalleled  lor 
rapidity:  the  demand  for  the  books,  which  were  regarded  as 
expounding  the  will  of  its  great  Founder,  was  immediate  and  ur- 
gent: they  were  copied,  studied,  quoted,  translated,  commented  on, 
and  harmonies  and  homilies  composed  on  them,  in  an  unprece- 
dented manner:  and  the  consequence  is  an  accumulation  of 
evidence  for  their  genuineness,  equalled  by  that  of  no  other  an- 
cient books  whatever.  We  must,  therefore,  admit  the  genuine- 
ness of  these,  or  assume  the  impossibility  of  proving  the  genuine- 
ness of  any. 

II.  My  second  proposition  is,  that  the  history  caniaimad  m  tkB 
New  Testament  is  true  history. 

Here  again  I  rely  upon  the  ordinary  proofe  of  the  truth  of  any 
history  whatsoever.  My  assertion  is  that,  tried  by  every  proptf 
test,  the  history  contained  in  the  New  Testament  is  true  hiitocfi 
or  there  is  none  true. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  matters  related  were  public 

They  took  place  on  the  highways  and  in  the  cities  and  Til-  r 
4ages ;  on  the  thronged  mountain-side,  and  the  crowded  plaiiij  . 
and  the  frequented  sea-shore;  in  the  synagogues  and  on  the 
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BCreetB;  in  private  houses,  and  public  halls,  and  temple  courts; 
and  ia  the  presence  of  enemies,  as  well  as  of  friends.  Names, 
dates,  places,  and  attendant  circumstances  are  freely  given. 
Almost  everything,  related  as  said  and  done,  occurred  in  the  pres- 
ence of  several,  generally  of  many  witnesses. 
8.  In  the  second  place,  the  witnesses  were  competctit. 
They  were  eye-witnesses  of  what  they  relate,  or  they  got  their 
knowledge  from  those  who  were.  Two  of  the  Gospels,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  written  by  Apostles  who  were  personal  attend- 
ants on  our  Saviour's  ministry  of  which  they  give  an  account ; 
the  other  two  and  the  Acts,  by  attendants  on  the  ministry  of  the 
Apoetles,  from  whom  they  could  learn  accurately  all  the  facts, 
and  ander  whose  direction  ancient  writers  constantly  affirm  that 
they  wrote.  Mark  was  most  probably  a  native  of  Jerusalem, 
himaelf  possibly  personally  conversant,  or  at  least  acquainted 
with  those  who  were  personally  conversant  with  much  of  our 
Saviour's  history,  and  certainly  an  attendant  on  the  Apostles 
Paul  and  Peter.  Luke  was,  according  to  the  ancient  testimony, 
a  native  of  Antioch  and  a  physician,  and  a  companion  of  the 
Apoetle  PauL  They  were  all  men  of  sound  understanding. 
Heir  narratives  alone  prove  this.  They  do  not  appear  credu- 
lom^  but  slow  to  believe.  We  discover  no  heated  enthusiasm  or 
raving  fiinaticism,  but  the  plain  and  sober  narrative  of  what  the 
witneetes  saw  and  heard  for  themselves,  or  learned  from  those 
who  did  see  and  hear,  and  were  qualified  to  tell.  Men,  who  could 
write  such  narratives,  would  be  admitted  as  competent  witnesses 
•f  such  facts  before  any  unprejudiced  tribunal  in  the  country. 
Thqr  were  incompetent  indeed  to  forge  such  narratives,  had 
Jesus  Christ  never  actually  lived,  and  taught,  and  acted,  and 
died,  and  rose  again :  but  knowing  these  matters  as  facts,  they 
were  abundantly  competent  to  testify  to  them. 
3L  In  the  next  place,  they  were  men  of  integrity. 
This  appears,  first,  from  their  sacrifices  and  sufferings  in  the 
anise  to  which  they  bear  testimony.  They  all  gave  up  their 
SKolar  calliogSy  and  followed  Christ,  who  was  hated  by  the  Jews 
and  despised  by  the  Greeks,  and  whose  service  promised  little 
worldly  emolumenti  but  much  tribulation  and  persecution.  They 
dsfded  their  lives,  with  much  hazard  and  toil,  to  publishing  this 
Isrtimooy ;  and  some  of  them  probably  died  on  account  of  it. 

Their  integrity  further  appears  from  the  minute  details  and 
manifiild  dreumstantial   allusions,   with  which   their    histories 
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abouad.  Il  is  unnecessary  for  me,  even  if  I  had  the  time,  to  ex- 
hibit a  view  of  these  details  and  allusions.  Tou  know  that  they 
mention  dates,  places,  persons,  and  attendant  circumstances,  with 
the  utmost  freedom,  and  that  they  make  innumerable  allusions 
and  statements  respecting  the  existing  relations  of  every  kind  cf 
the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Such  is  not  the  manner  of  de- 
ceivers generally.  They  carefully  avoid  such  minute  details,  aud 
such  manifold  allusions  and  statements  respecting  the  times  of 
which  they  write,  because  they  know  that  these  furnish  the  readiest 
means  of  detecting  and  exposing  them.  The  writers  before  us 
show  manifestly  that  they  meant  no  deception,  aud  felt  no  fear 
of  exposure.  The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  fiod  them  in 
contradiction  with  the  times,  but  never  successfully.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  accurate  and  minute  our  knowledge  of  those 
times,  the  more  have  all  seeming  difficulties  of  this  character 
vanished. 

Their  integrity  further  appears  from  the  remarkable  agreement 
in  their  testimony,  whilst  yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  no 
collusion  amongst  them.  The  first  three  of  the  witnesses,  who 
wrote  earliest,  are  remarkably  parallel  in  the  accounts  which 
they  give  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  fourth,  who  wrote  later,  re- 
lates many  things  not  contained  in  the  others,  as  he  also  omits 
much  which  they  related.  The  agreement  is  the  more  striking 
when  we  consider,  how  much  Christ  did  in  his  brief  but  active 
life,*  and  how  nearly  the  writers  relate  the  same  things  in  the 
same  words.  Some  have  hence  supposed  that  there  was  mani- 
fest collusion  amongst  them  to  impose  upon  the  world.  But  it  is 
enough  to  answer,  without  referring  to  the  different  countries  in 
which  the  ancients  tell  us  that  they  wrote,  that  the  variations 
are  so  numerous  and  the  apparent  discrepancies  so  great,  that 
quite  as  many  have  been  led  to  reject  their  testimony  as  palpably 
contradictory.  The  variations,  however  they  may  be  harmon- 
ized, certainly  do  show  that  there  was  no  collusion  amongst 
the  writers :  the  agreement,  however  it  may  be  explained,  proves 
the  integrity  of  the  testimony.  The  authors  clearly  wrote  re- 
gardless of  conformity  or  nonconformity  to  the  statements  cf 
others.  Any  three  intelligent  witnesses,  thus  concurring  in  thm 
testimony,  and  yet  so  varying  as  to  preclude  just  suspicion  of 
collusion,  would  be  admitted  before  any  fair  tribunal  in  the 
"Mantry.    Any  three  historians,  thus  difTering,  would  never  be 

Comp.  John  xx.  $0,  81  and  so.  25. 
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•uspected  of  collusion  ;  thus  agreeing,  would  never  be  rejected  as 
fiibe.  Their  agreement  must  be  accounted  for  on  other  groundfi 
than  the  supposition  of  collusion :  their  differences  must  be  solved 
by  Other  assumptions  tiian  the  falsity  of  the  witnesses.  Were  I 
to  g^ve  my  own  opinion  in  a  case  where  many  iiave  theorized 
without  facts  to  sustain  them,  I  should  say,  that  the  variations 
occur  precisely  because  the  witnesses  were  independent,  and  it 
was  so  ordered  in  the  providence  of  God  that  they  might  appear 
tobe  8o;  and  that  the  remarkable  agreement  in  the  selection  of 
fiusts  and  discourses  to  be  related,  and  often  in  the  very  words,  is 
to  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for  only  by  ascribing  it  to 
that  one  and  the  same  Spirit  of  God,  which  (as  I  shall  presently 
endeavor  briefly  to  prove)  dwelt  in  and  directed  each  one,  so  that 
at  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  duly  concurring  witnesses,  every 
word  might  be  established. 

4.  Lastly,  the  accounts  were  published  in  the  same  age  in 
which  the  facts  occurred. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  writers  were  contemporaneous 
with  the  facts  which  they  relate.  Their  narratives,  therefore, 
most  have  been  published  by  them  while  many  of  their  own  gen- 
eration, and  many  who  were  cognizant  of,  if  not  actors  in,  the 
scenes  mentioned,  were  yet  alive.  According  to  the  ancient  tra- 
dition these  narratives  were  published,  one  in  Palestine,  another 
in  Rome,  another  in  Greece,  another  in  Ephesus,  and  the  fifth 
possibly  at  Rome  also.  From  these  places, — or  wherever  else  they 
were  published, — it  is  certain  that  they  rapidly  and  early  spread 
over  the  whole  Roman  empire.  And  yet  we  hear  not  one  word 
of  contradiction  of  their  truth  from  any  quarter  whatever. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  made  apply,  in  the  main,  not  only 
to  the  histories  contained  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  but  also  to  the 
historical  notices  and  statements  which  are  contained  in  most  of 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that 
ihe  history  in  the  New  Testament  is  true  history,  or  there  is  none 
true.  The  facta  related  were  public ;  the  narrators  were  compe- 
tent, and  men  of  integrity ;  and  the  accounts  were  published  soon 
after  the  matters  related  took  place :  they  are  contradicted  by  no 
eontemporaneous  testimony,  but  rather  confirmed;  and  furnish 
the  only  solution  to  the  great  fact  of  Christianity,  which,  all  his- 
tory shows,  originated  in  that  age,  and  has  continued  ever  since. 
No  history  can  afford  better  proofs  of  its  truth.  By  whatever 
process  we  set  aside  this  as  untrue  history,  we  may  set  aside  all 
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history  as  untrue ;  and  give  to  skepticism  universal  sway.  We 
shall  be  allowed  to  believe  that  only  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
own  eyes ;  and  we  can  scarcely  credit  them,  because  by  this  skep- 
tical criticism  all  others  become  unworthy  of  credit,  and  our  own 
tan  scarcely  be  exceptions  to  so  general  a  law. 

Thus,  my  hearers,  have  I  endeavored  to  maintain  the  genuine* 
ness  of  our  New  Testament  Canon,  and  the  credibility  of  the 
New  Testament  history.  I  have  about  as  much  to  say  on  the 
propositions  which  yet  remain.  But  I  fear  that  I  have  already 
trespassed  on  your  patience,  and  respectfully  request  of  you  an- 
other hearing. 


11. 

Respected  Auditors — 

I  THINK  I  have  shown  that  the  New  Testament  Canon  is  gen 
uine,  and  that  the  New  Testament  history  is  true. 

III.  My  third  proposition  is,  thcU  Christ  was  divine^  and  his 
Apostles  inspired,  and  consequently  our  New  Testament  was 
from  Crod. 

The  proof  of  this  proposition,  like  that  of  the  preceding,  in- 
volves much  that  must  enter  largely  into  other  lectures  of  this 
course :  and  as  I  introduce  it  only  to  give  completeness  to  my  own 
argument,  I  shall  despatch  it,  as  I  have  done  the  other,  with  little 
more  than  a  brief  outline. 

Christ  claimed  to  be  sent  from  God,  and  to  be  the  Son  of  God : 
to  do  the  works  of  God,  and  to  have  all  power  committed  into  his 
bands :  to  be  one  with  the  Father ;  to  be  entitled  to  the  same 
honor  as  the  Father ;  to  so  represent  Him  before  men,  that  they 
who  saw  him  saw  the  Father ;  and  that  as  he  came  from  the 
Father,  so  he  would  return  to  the  Father,  to  enjoy  with  Him  the 
glory  which  he  had  before  the  world  began,  and  come  again  to 
judge  the  world  at  the  last  day.  When  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  world,  he  still  promised  to  be  with  his  Apostles  an  all-sufficient 
help :  to  give  them  his  Spirit  which  should  guide  them  into  all 
truth ;  should  receive  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  to 
them ;  and  should  teach  them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to 
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their  remembrance,  whatsoever  he  had  commanded  them :  and 
finally,  to  enable  them  to  do  mighty  works.  Thus  qualified,  he 
oommiBsioaed  them  to  go  forth  and  proclaim  him  as  the  Saviour 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  beginning  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Apostles  accordingly  went  forth,  and  boldly  and  clearly 
taught  that  Christ  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world :  that  though  he  had  been 
cracified,  he  was  now  exalted  to  be  Head  over  all  things  to 
the  Church :  that  he  was  the  Creator,  the  Upholder,  the  Lord  of 
all:  and  that  he  would  come  again  to  judge  the  world.  They 
claimed  for  themselves  to  be  commissioned  by  him  to  teach  m 
hb  name  and  to  order  his  kingdom  ;  and  accordingly  constantly 
spoke  and  wrote  and  acted  as  by  authority  from  God. 

So  much  appears  plainly  from  the  history  contained  in  the  New 
Testament.  Christ  claimed  to  be  divine,  and  promised  to  inspire 
his  Apostles  :  the  Apostles  taught  that  Christ  was  divine,  and 
claimed  themselves  to  be  inspired.  And  how  were  these  claims 
supported  ? — According  to  these  histories, 

First,  by  miracles,  such  as  no  man  ever  performed  without  the 
help  and  power  of  God.  The  blind  were  made  to  see,  the  deaf  to 
hear,  the  dumb  to  speak,  the  lame  to  walk ;  the  insane  were  re- 
stored, the  sick  were  healed,  the  dead  were  raised,  the  sea  was 
calmed, — all  promptly  and  by  a  word.  About  such  miracles  there 
could  be  no  deception.  Most  of  them  were  frequently  performed, 
and  JQSt  as  occasion  called  for  them.  The  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
dumb,  the  lame,  the  insane,  the  sick,  the  dead,  were  all  known 
before  and  after  the  healing  and  restoring  power  was  applied ; 
and  deception  was  impossible.  Now  these  miracles  were  wrought 
by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  proof  of  their  respective  claims. 
Christ  expressly  challenged  belief  on  account  of  his  works,  and 
miraculous  powers  were  the  proper  signs  of  an  Apostle.  Would 
God  thus  support  impostors  in  such  arrogant  pretensions  ?  They 
nipported  their  claims, 

Secondly,  6y  their  prophecies,  some  of  which  were  speedily  ful- 
flied,  others  are  in  process  of  fulfilment  to  this  day.  Thus  Christ 
bretold  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  in  Jerusalem ;  that  he 
most  there  first  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders,  and  chief  priests, 
and  scribes  ;  that  they  would  condemn  him  to  death,  and  deliver 
Urn  to  the  Grentiles  to  mock  and  scourge  and  crucify  him  ;  that 
the  man  who  dipped  his  hands  with  him  in  the  same  dish,  should 
betray  him  into  their  power;  that  the  rest  of  his  disciples  would 
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forsake  him  ihat  night,  and  one  of  them  deny  him  thrice ;  that 
he  should  be  crucified ;  that  he  would  rise  again  the  third  day ; 
that  he  would  meet  his  disciples  in  Galilee ;  that  after  his  as- 
cension, the  Holy  Spirit  should  descend  on  them  at  Jerusalem ; 
that  miraculous  powers  should  thenceforth  be  possessed  and  exer* 
cised  by  them ;  that  Jerusalem  should  be  besieged  and  taken,  and 
the  Temple  utterly  destroyed  before  all  then  living  were  dead ; 
that  the  city  should  be  trodden  under  foot  of  the  Gentiles,  until 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled ;  and  that  his  gospel  should 
universally  spread,  and  his  kingdom  triumph  over  all  opposition. 
lUTost  of  these  were  strikingly  fulfilled  before  that  generation 
passed  away  ;  others  are  in  process  of  glorious  accomplishment  at 
the  present  day. — Of  the  Apostles  few  prophecies  are  recorded: 
but  the  Saviour  promised  that  the  Spirit,  when  He  came,  should 
show  them  things  to  come ;  and  everywhere  in  the  subsequent 
Scriptures,  Acts  as  well  as  the  Epistles,  we  find  frequent  reference 
to  the  gift  of  prophecy  as  one  enjoyed  even  by  some  in  the  Church 
who  were  inferior  to  Apostles.  Cases,  however,  are  recorded  in 
which  the  Apostles  did  foretell  near  events  which  came  duly  to 
pass,  as  well  as  remote  ones,  the  full  accomplishment  of  which 
remains  to  be  seen.*  The  certain  knowledge  of  future  things  is 
as  much  a  direct  gift  of  God  as  the  power  of  miracles,  and  like  it 
would  not  be  bestowed  on  impostors  of  such  daring  pretensions. — 
In  further  proof  of  their  claims  I  plead. 

Thirdly,  their  doctrines,  so  unlike  and  superior  to  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients,  so  becoming  the  character  and  pro- 
motive of  the  glory  of  God,  so  suited  to  the  spiritual  necessities 
of  man.  The  doctrines  of  a  Triune  God,  infinitely  holy  and 
infinitely  perfect ;  of  the  creation  of  all  things  out  of  nothing ; 
of  the  original  perfection  and  subsequent  fall  of  man ;  of  his  re- 
demption by  the  obedience  and  death  of  Him  who  was  at  once 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  ;  of  the  gracious  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  alone  man  can  attaui  again  to  the 
lost  image  of  his  Maker ;  of  a  providence  that  extends  alike  to 
the  whole  and  every,  even  the  minutest  part  of  creation ;  of  a 
future  resurrection,  and  a  universal  judgment,  and  everlasting 
rewards  of  blessedness  and  woe : — these,  and  others  connected 
with  them,  constitute  a  scheme  of  doctrines  far  above  all  the 
light  of  nature  and  all  the  philosophy  of  men,  suited  to  all  the 


*  See  2  Hiess.  iL  1-12.     1  Tim.  iv.  1--8.    2  Peter  iL  throogfaoot,  and  RerelatiQii 
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sdemn  exigencies  of  man's  moral  character  and  condition,  and 
giorious  to  all  the  perfections  of  God ; — from  whom  alone,  there- 
fore, they  could  have  originated.  In  further  proof  of  the  justice 
of  their  claims  I  argue, 

Fourthly,  their  morcd  code,  which  commends  itself  to  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  every  sound-minded  man.  Its  essence  is  su- 
preme love  to  God,  and  universal  love  towards  our  fellow-men ; 
lelf-abasement  of  the  sinner,  and  glory  in  the  highest  to  the  Crea- 
tor and  Redeemer,  and  Judge.  Virtues  are  inculcated  which  the 
incients  never  knew,  or  even  regarded  as  vices ;  vices  are  con- 
demned which  they  esteemed  to  be  virtues.  The  great  rule  of 
life  is  the  will  of  God ;  his  glory  and  the  creature's  good,  man's 
chief  end.  Such  a  code,  bad  men  could  not  have  originated,  and 
would  not  have  propagated  at  such  sacrifices  and  hazard,  if  at 
lU;  good  men  would  not  have  falsely  ascribed  them  to  God. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  our  Saviour  was  divine  and  his  Apostles 
ioipired,  and  consequently  our  New  Testament  was  from  God. 
It  was  written  by  men,  or  at  the  dictation  and  with  the  approval 
of  men,  who  gave  abundant  proof  that  they  spoi^e  and  wrote  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost :  by  men  who  had  commis- 
lioD  from  Christ  to  establish  and  order  his  Church  upon  the 
fnindation  which  he  had  laid,  with  the  broad  promise  that  he 
vas  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that  what  they 
bound  on  earth  should  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  what  they  loosed 
on  earth  should  be  loosed  in  heaven.  The  New  Testament, 
Ibereforei  comes  from  them  to  us  with  the  solemn  imprimatur 
of  God. 

lY.  My  fourth  proposition  is,  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  en- 
ianed  the  Jewish  Canon,  as  it  then  existed,  as  Divine  Scrip- 
lures:  that  this  Canon  was  the  same  as  our  Old  Testament :  and 
umsequently,  thai  this  also  is  complete  and  from  God, 

The  first  part  of  this  proposition,  that  the  Saviour  and  his 
Apatites  endorsed  the  Jewish  Canon  as  it  then  existed,  as  Divine 
Scriptures^  scarcely  needs  demonstration  before  this  audience. 
Every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  knows  how  constantly  they 
make  their  appeal  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  authoritative  and 
tNviue.  "  I  was  daily  with  you,"  says  Christ  to  those  who  came 
lo  apprehend  him,  "  in  the  temple  teaching,  and  ye  took  me  not : 
bat  the  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled."*  <' Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the  Prophets  :  I  am  not  come  to  do- 

•  Uurk  xiY.  49. 
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8troy  but  to  fulfil"  * — <<  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto 
you  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled 
which  were  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  me."t  In  these  and  many  like  pas- 
sages, the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  received  by  the  Jews  is 
acknowledged  and  confirmed :  and  they  are  referred  to,  not  only  in 
a  general  way,  par  excellence,  as  Divine,  but  the  several  divisions 
of  the  books,  according  to  the  classification  prevalent  at  the 
time,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  distinctly  mentioned.  "All 
Scripture,"  says  Paul, — naaa  yQa(f>^,  all  the  parts  or  books  which 
compose  the  whole, — '^is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  ;  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  io 
righteousness.''^  "  Prophecy,"  says  Peter,  ^^  came  not  in  old  time 
by  the  will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."§  Here,  in  like  manner,  the  Apostles 
endorse  all  the  Scriptures,  in  current  use  among  the  Jews,  as 
inspired  of  God,  and  consequently  possessing  Divine  authority. 
So  throughout  the  New  Testament :  the  writers  themselves  con- 
stantly appeal,  and  they  represent  Christ  as  thus  appealing  to  the 
current  Jewish  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  Ood.  The  commoD 
forms  of  quotation  show  the  esteem  in  which  they  held  them: 
"  As  it  is  written  ;"  "  Thus  saith  the  Scriptures ;"  "  Thus  saith- 
the  Lord  ;"  «  As  the  Holy  Ghost  saith  ;"  "  He  saith,"  &c.  While 
they  thus  freely  appeal  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  they  never  intima- 
ted that  these  Scriptures  contained  any  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  in  them,  nor  that  any  which  should  have  been  in  them  had 
been  taken  away.  They  charge  the  Jewish  teachers  with  per- 
verting and  setting  them  aside  by  their  traditions,  but  never  with 
adding  to  or  taking  from  the  Scriptures  themselves.  They,  there- 
fore, plainly  endorse  the  Jewish  Canon  as  authoritative  and  com- 
plete. 

It  only  remains  that  I  show  the  truth  of  the  second  part  of  my 
proposition,  that  the  Jewish  Canon  was  the  same  as  our  OH 
Testament,  and  we  are  ready  for  the  conclusion,  that  this  also  is 
complete  and  from  God. 

We  have  then  before  us  another  plain  historical  inquiry, — What 
books  composed  the  Jewish  Canon  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and 
hiB  Apostles  ?    And  it  devolves  on  me  to  prove  that  they  were  the 

y  same  which  compose  our  present  Old  Testament  Caooo. 
That  this  was  the  fact,  I  argue 

•  Mitt T.  17.  t Luke  xxiT.  44.  J S  Tiin.  iii  16.  82PeterLtL 
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I.  Virsij  from  ike  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  itself 
Here  we  find  nearly  all  the  books  of  our  Old  Testament  quoted, 
or  clearly  alluded  to ;  *  and  nothing  quoted  or  alluded  to  as  divine 
Scripture,  which  is  not  contained  in  it.    The  only  plausible  ex- 
ceptions to  this  last  statement  are  the  mention  of  the  names, 
Jannet  and  Jambres,  in  Paul's  2d  Epistle  to  Timothy,  as  the 
aames  of  those  who  withstood  Moses ;  and  of  the  prophecy  of 
Snoch,  and  Michael's  contest  with  Satan  for  the  body  of  Moses, 
in  the  Epistle  of  Jude:-H>f  all  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it 
has  never  been  proved  that  they  were  cited  from  any  book  at  all, 
and  that,  if  they  were,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  books  were 
cited  as  divine  and  canonical.     It  is  sufficient  that  the  matters 
lefierrad  to  were  facts:  and  the  citation  from  the  books  in  which 
ihey  were  found,  no  more  proves  the  canonical  authority  of  these 
books,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  belonged  to  the  Jewish 
Canon  at  the  time, — which  no  one  will  affirm, — than  Paul's  cita- 
tions from  certain  writings  of  Aratus  or  Cleanthes,  Menander, 
and  Epimenides  proves  them  to  be  of  divine  authority.     An  in- 
ipired  writer  may  cite  or  refer  to  uninspired  writings ;  the  writers 
and  compilers  of  the  Old  Testament  not  unfrequeutly  did  so : — 
bot  sudi  bare  citations  or  references,  even  when  admitted  to  be 
nch,  can  only  prove  the  existence  of  the  writings  and  their  truth- 
fiilness  in  the  particulars  cited  or  referred  to  as  true.     They  be- 
come proofs  of  the  canonical  authority  of  the  writings  only  when 
they  are  cited  or  referred  to  as  divine  Scriptures ;  or  when  there  is 
adier  sufficient  proof,  that  they  belonged  to  the  Canon  of  Scrip- 
tures which  the  inspired  writers  endorsed  as  of  divine  authority. 
Such  is  not  the  character  of  the  alleged  citations  or  references. 
Even  admitting  that  books  were  cited  or  referred  to,  there  is  noth- 
iof  to  indicate  that  they  were  regarded  by  the  inspired  writers  as 
kaving  divine  authority ;  and  there  is  abundant  other  proof  that 
the  Jewish  Canon,  which  they  endorsed,  contained  no  such  wri- 
liigs.    On  the  other  hand,  the  books  of  our  Old  Testament, 
vUch  are  quoted  or  referred  to,  are  quoted  or  referred  to  as  divine, 
ia  the  way  that  I  have  already  mentioned ;  or  there  is  abundant 
Mher  proof  that  they,  as  well  as  the  books  which  are  not  quoted 
orreferied  to,  were  all  contained  in  the  Jewish  Canon  as  endorsed 
bf  Christ  and  his  Apostles.— I  proceed  with  this  testimony,  and 
adduce, 

•  Tte  bodki  not  aM,  aocoriiDg  to  Eichhorn  (Einleitung  in  d  A.  T.  §  87),  are 
jodgf^  !■%  Vsliemiab,  Either,  Eodesiastes,  and  Song  of  Solomon. 
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2.  Next,  the  testimony  of  ancient  Jewish  writers. 

AmoDgst  these  Josephus  stands  pr^mineiit  He  was  born  soon 
after  our  Saviour*s  death, — about  a.d.  37, — and  flourished  partly 
in  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  He  was  of  priestly  extraction,  care- 
fully educated  in  the  religion  and  literature  of  his  country;  and, 
at  a  later  period,  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  and  success 
to  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Greeks.  He  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  country  when  invaded  by  the  Romans;  but  wi^ 
early  taken  prisoner,  and  acted  as  interpreter  for  Vespasian  and 
Titus  until  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  was  carried  to 
Rome,  and  permitted  to  dwell  in  the  imperial  palace.  Here  he 
wrote  his  History  of  the  Jewish  War,  and  his  account  of  the 
Jewish  Antiquities.  No  man  of  his  age  and  country  was  better 
able  to  relate  the  customs  and  opinions  and  history  of  his  own 
people.  In  his  maturer  life  he  wrote  a  treatise  against  Apion,  an 
Alexandrian  grammarian,  who  had  violently  assailed  the  Jewish 
nation.  In  this  treatise,*  defending  the  authenticity  and  credi- 
bility of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

"  For  we  have  not  amongst  us  myriads  of  books,  discordant 
and  conflictiDg,  but  only  twenty-two  books,  containing  the  history 
of  all  (past)  time  and  justly  believed  to  be  divine.  Of  these  five 
belong  to  Moses,  which  contain  the  laws  and  the  tradition  of  the 
origin  of  mankind  until  his  death :  this  period  is  little  less  than 
three  thousand  years.  From  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes,  king  of  the  Persians  after  Xerxes,  the  Prophets  who 
were  after  Moses  recorded  the  events  of  their  times  in  thirteen 
books.  The  four  remaining  books  contain  hymns  to  God,  and 
rules  of  life  for  men.  From  Artaxerxes  to  our  own  time  every- 
thing has  been  written ;  but  it  is  not  esteemed  of  equal  credit 
with  what  preceded,  because  there  has  not  been  an  exact  succet> 
sion  of  Piophets.  And  it  is  evident  from  fact,  how  we  believe  in 
our  Scriptures:  for  through  so  long  a  period  already  elapsed,  no 
one  has  dared  to  add  anything,  or  to  take  from  them,  or  to  makt 
alterations ;  but  it  is  implanted  in  all  Jews,  from  their  very  birtb, 
to  consider  them  oracles  of  God  {dsbv  d^ftata)^  and  to  abide  b) 
them,  and  for  them,  if  need  be,  cheerfully  to  die," 

In  this  important  passage  of  Josephus,  we  notice,  Jirst^  a  divfc 

sion  of  the  books  which  composed  the  Jewish  Scriptures  into  three 

classes.    We  have  already  met  with  the  same  division  in  the  New 

Testament  :t  "  All  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in 

*B.Lg8.  ^UkmiLDr.u. 
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the  Law  of  Moses  and  in  the  Prophets  and  in  the  Psalms  concern- 
ing me."     We  find  it  about  the  same  time  in  Philo,  a  learned  Jew 
of  Alexandria  (a«d.  41),  who,  speaking  of  the  Essenes,  a  Jewish 
sect,  says  that  there  was  in  every  house  a  sanctuary  into  which 
they  introduced  nothing  but  "the  Laws,  and  the  Oracles  which  were 
uttered  by  the  prophets,  and  the  Hymns  and  other  writings  by 
which  knowledge  and  piety  increase  together  and  are  perfected."* 
We  find  it  still  earlier  (b.c.  130-230 1)  in  the  preface  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  work  entitled  Tfie  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  by  his  grand- 
son.   He  several  times  distinctly  mentions  the  Law,  the  Proph- 
ets, and  the  other  books,  which  had  been  diligently  studied  by  his 
grandfather  before  he  undertook  his  own  work.   From  all  these  it 
is  evident,  that  long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Old  Testament 
books  constituted  a  well-known  and  received  Canon  amongst  the 
Jews : — in  other  words,  that  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
kmg  been  closed,  and  the  books  arranged  under  three  definite 
divisions.    The  third  class  would  seem  at  first  to  have  had  no  dis- 
tbctive  name :  but  as  the  other  two  were  specifically  and  appropri- 
ately designated,  this  class,  for  the  want  of  an  appropriate  name, 
was  simply  called  for  distinction's  sake,  *  the  other  Scriptures  ;' 
— 4n  the   time  of  Christ,  'Psalms,'  or,  'Hymns   and   Practical 
Books,'  from  the  place  which  the  Psalms  held  in  the  division,  or 
from  the  prevailing  character  of  the  books ;  and  afterwards  again, 
u  we  shall  see,  simply  '  Scriptures,'  or  '  Holy  Scriptures  't 

We  notice,  secondly,  that  Josephus  mentions  the  number, 
thoogfa  not  the  names,  of  the  books  belonging  to  each  class.  Of 
the  Law  there  were  Jive,  of  the  Prophets  thirteen,  and  of  the 
Hymns  and  Practical  Books  four :  in  all  twenty-two.  Had  he 
given  us  a  list  of  the  books  in  each  class,  his  testimony  would 
have  been  complete  in  itself.  But  there  is  little  difiiculty  in  show- 
ing the  identity  of  the  Jewish  Canon  as  thus  described  with  our 
present  Old  Testament  The  five  books  of  the  Law  were  cer- 
tainly, according  to  universal  consent  ancient  and  modern,  the 
fve  books  of  Moses, — Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
DeateroDony.  By  Prophets  the  Jews  designated  those  who  were 
faspired  to  declare  the  will  of  God ;  and  holding  firmly  that  such 
wrote  all  the  books  of  their  Canon,  the  thirteen  books  of  the 


•  !>•  Vit  OontampL  g  8,  where  it  seems  plain  from  the  following  context  that  he 

to  tbe  leeeifed  Sscred  Scriptures. 
t  HJkfcrakk  pboes  tin  grandfiUher  aic.  200-300.    Einleitung  in  d.  A.  T.  §  8. 
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J^roph^Sj  combining  ihem  ms  we  shall  see  was  common  in  order 
to  reduce  the  whole  number  to  that  of  the  letters  of  their  alpha- 
bet, must  in  distinction  from  the  others  have  been,  1.  Joshua, 
2.  Judges  with  Ruth,  3.  1st  and  2d  Samuel  4  1st  and  2d  Kings, 
5. 1st  and  2d  Chronicles,  6.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  7.  Esther,  8.  Job, 
9.  Isaiah,  10.  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  11.  Ezekiel,  12.  Daniel, 
and  13.  the  twelve  minor  Prophets  reckoned  as  one.  Tike  four 
books  of  Hymns  and  Rules  of  Life  would  be  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  coincidence  is  so 
complete,  that  few  have  ever  doubted  that  Josephus  refers  to  the 
very  books  that  compose  our  Old  Testament  Canon. 

We  notice,  thirdly,  that  Josephus  distinctly  states  that  after  the 
time  of  Artaxerzes.  before  which  all  these  books  had  been  written, 
Jewish  affairs  had  been  recorded  in  other  books,  which,  he  implies^ 
were  duly  respected,  but  says  expressly  that  they  were  not  re- 
ceived on  a  par  with  the  others,  because  there  was  no  regular 
succession  of  Prophets  or  in  Jj^ired  men.  These  books  can  only 
be  the  Apocryphal  books,  of  whose  early  existence  and  use,  as  . 
books  of  more  or  less  value,  we  have  abundant  proof,  but  whose 
want  of  inspired  authority  is  here  explicitly  aflBrmed  as  the  belief 
of  the  nation.  For  the  remainder  of  this  testimony  I  shall  have 
use  presently. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  come  of  the  identity  of  the  Jew- 
ish Canon,  as  described  by  Josephus,  with  our  own  Old  Testament, 
is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Philo,  to  whom  I  have  al- 
ready referred  as  a  learned  Alexandrian  Jew,  nearly  contemporary 
with  Christ,  quotes  or  alludes  to  nearly  all  the  books  now  in  oar 
Old  Testament  Canon  as  Divine  Scriptures,  while  he  never  makes 
use  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  certainly  never  quotes  them  as  au- 
thority.* 

3.  My  next  proof  of  the  identity  of  our  Old  Testament  and  the 
Jewish  Canon  endorsed  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles;,  is  de* 
rived  from  the  early  Christian  writers. 

The  first  whom  I  adduce  is  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis  about  A.n,  i 
170,  and  renowned  alike  for  his  piety  and  his  learning.  In  an  - 
Epistlet  to  Onesimus,  his  brother,  after  mentioning  hie  brotherii  ^ 
earnest  desire  and  request  to  have  an  accurate  statement  of  tiN  g 
ancient  books,  he  says,  that  he  (Melito)  had  journeyed  to  the  ^ 
East  and  to  the  region  where  the  things  were  preached  and  don6    ^ 

•  Eicfahorn  finleitmig  in  d.  A.  T.  §  26.    De  Wette  on  tlie  a  T.  (Pirkar)  1 176.        ^ 
t  PreterTed  hj  EosebiuB,  Eoc  Hist  b.  ;▼.  c.  26.  i 
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(t.  e.  Palestine],  aod  having  accurately  ascertaioed  the  oooks  of 
the  Old  Testameat,  he  subjoined  a  liat  aod  sent  ii  to  him.  Tbis 
liEt  is  exactly  the  same  aa  ours,  only  dilTering  in  ihe  order  and 
omilting  the  book  of  Esther.  A  distinguished  critic*  supposes 
that  this,  as  well  aa  the  book  of  Nehemiab,  was  included  under 
Ihe  name  of  Ezra :  but  inasmuch  aa  the  books,  when  summed  up 
according  to  Melito's  mode  of  counting  them,  amount  on  hia  list 
only  to  twenty-one,  and  the  usual  reckoning  made  twcnty-lwo,  it 
is  more  probable  that  Eusebiua  or  his  transcriber  made  an  omission 
in  copying  off  the  catalogue,— a  Ukt:  omission  to  which  all  admit 
to  have  been  made  in  transcribing  the  list  of  Origen,  which  1  shall 
next  adduce.  1  wish  you,  however,  duly  to  consider  this  testi- 
mony of  Mcliio,  given  under  circumstances  so  favorable  to  accu* 
racy  on  the  subject. 

Ofigen  flourished,  as  you  will  remember,  a.d.  230.  Of  his  learn- 
iog  aud  standing  in  the  early  Church,  I  need  not  speak  again. 
He  spent  his  life  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  was  almost  the  only 
Father,  besides  Jerome,  who  understood  the  Hebrew  languagfl. 
His  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  pre- 
served by  Eusebius.t  He  proposes  to  give  them  as  the  Hebrews 
bad  transmitted  them,  and  prefaces  his  catalogue  with  the  remark, 
that  they  were  (wettty-two  in  number  according  to  the  number  of 
letters  in  their  alphabet.  He  then  gives  the  list  of  the  books  both 
by  their  Greek  and  Hebrew  names,  combining  them,  as  he  says, 
ttfCer  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  exactly  as  we  have  done  in  making 
out  the  tesliiBODy  of  Josephus,^thua  showing  tJie  correctness  of 
ogr  eoaal  in  exhibiting  the  testimony  of  that  distinguished  Jew, 
and  the  identity  of  the  Jewish  Canon  as  described  by  him  with 
oar  own  Old  TestameoL  Origen's  catalt^ue  also  agrees  exactly 
with  ours,  exc^  that  be  unites  with  Jeremiah  and  his  Lameata- 
lioos  vhat  he  calls  fAe  EpiatU,  and  omits  the  minor  Prophets, 
thus  making  the  number  of  books  only  tieenty-one.  What  he 
means  by  the  EpitHe,  critics  are  not  agreed.  It  is  generally 
ooDccd«d,  however,  that  the  Apocryphal  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  was 
never  admitted  by  the  Jews  into  ibeit  Canon :  and  it  is,  therefore, 
Boat  probable  that  the  EiHstle,  referred  to  by  Origen,  is  one  incor- 
poralad  in  the  book  as  we  now  have  M  As  to  the  tweha  Uioor 
Prophets,  ahvays  counted  as  one  book  and  written  on  one  ndl,  it  is, 
I  may  say,  certain  that  the  omissiaa  of  them  b  a  mistake  of  Eu^ 

•  Eichbwti,  SnlaitBDi  m  d  A.  T.  g  SI  f  Au^Eeo-Eiit  txTio.  St. 

t  8w  bowerw  Hftvmkk,  SpUtniv  ta  d  A.  T.  j  IS.  SNbkam,  Jb  g  G4. 
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sebius  or  a  transcriber,  not  a  defect  in  Origen's  catalogue.  They 
are  necessary  to  make  up  the  whole  number  tttenty-two,  stated  in 
his  prefatory  remark :  they  are  found  in  Ruffinus'  translation  of 
this  same  catalogue  and  in  Hilary's  Prologue  to  the  Psalms,  which, 
according  to  Jerome,  was  taken  mostly  from  Origen  :*  they  are 
included  in  Origen's  celebrated  work,  the  Hexapla :  he  also  wrote 
a  Commentary  upon  them,  in  twenty-five  volumes,  which  were 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  :t  and  he  quotes  them  in  his 
works  that  have  come  down  to  us,  as  of  equal  authority  with  the 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  will  only  add,  that,  at  the 
end  of  his  catalogue,  he  expressly  excludes  the  books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. He  sometimes  quotes  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books  of 
the  Old  as  well  as  of  the  New  Testament,  as  sacred :  but  it  if 
evident  from  his  catalogues  and  statements  found  in  his  works, 
that,  by  such  epithets,  he  did  not  mean  to  designate  them  as  be* 
longing  to  the  Sacred  Canon  of  Inspired  Scriptures,  but  only  as 
good  books  proceeding  from  men  whose  minds  were  renewed  and 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God.t 

I  can  only  refer  to  the  catalogues  of  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  Council  of  Laodicea,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
and  Amphilochius.    They  all    agree  with  our  Old   Testament 
Canon,  except  that  several  of  them,  after  Melito,  omit  the  book  of 
Esther,  and,  besides,  mention  Baruch  and  the  Epistle,  with  Jere- 
miah, whose  prophecies,  as  we  have  them,  probably  include  afl 
that  these  writers  meant    All  of  them  reduce  the  number  of 
books  to  twenty-two,  by  combining  them  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jews  so  as  to  accord  with  the  number  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
Alphabet ;  and  several  of  them  expressly  exclude  fewer  or  mon 
of  the  ApiKryphal  books  by  name, — mentioning  however,  at  the 
same  tinie,  that  they  were  read  in  the  Churches  and  by  private 
Christians  as  profitable  works,  especially  for  Catechumens.    Dis- 
missing these  with  this  brief  notice, 

I  adduce  next  the  more  important  testimony  of  Jerome,  the 
most  learned,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  He  spent 
the  latter  and  principal  part  of  his  life  in  Palestine,  diligently  prot- 
ccuting  Biblical  Literature ;  and  besides  his  general  attainraeola^ 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  and  got  most  of  his  Hebrev 
learning  from  Jewish  teachers.  He  was,  therefore,  peculiarif 
qualified  to  state  accurately,  the  Canon  of  the  Jewish  Scripiuii% 

•  EJchhorn,  Einleitung  in  d.  A.  T.  §  54.  f  'Bmeh.  Eoc.  Hitt  k  vL  e  M. 

X  Thorowell,  Aj^ments  of  Romanists,  Ae.  letter  xr.    - 
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both  by  the  Jews  and  by  Christians.  His  works  fur- 
niih  U8  seyeral  Catalogues,  all  of  which  agree  exactly  with  our 
Old  Testament  Canon.  In  his  famous  Prologus  Galeatus,*  he 
Mates  that  the  Hebrews  reckoned  twenty-two  volumes  (or  books) 
after  the  number  of  letters  in  their  Alphabet.  He  then  enumer- 
ates five  books  of  the  Law,  eight  of  the  Prophets,  and  nine  of  the 
Hagiographa,  in  all  twenty-two: — thus  preserving  the  same  general 
division  of  the  books  into  three  classes,  which  we  have  seen  was 
prevalent  at  and  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  but  arranging 
the  books  under  the  last  two  classes  differently  from  Joseph  us,  and 
possibly  from  the  prevalent  custom  of  earlier  times,t  and  following 
the  arrangement  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins.  The  arrangement  of 
the  books,  however,  does  not  at  all  affect  the  testimony  for  the 
purpose  for  which  I  adduce  it  The  evidence  of  Jerome  remains 
incontestable,  that  the  ancient  Jewish  Canon  was  identically  the 
nine  as  our  present  Old  Testament  Canon.  '^  This  prologue,"  he 
eoDtinues,  "  I  write  as  a  preface  to  all  the  books  to  be  translated 
by  me  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  that  we  may  know  that  all 
the  books  which  are  not  of  this  number  are  to  be  reckoned 
Apocryphal  :^t  and  then  especially  mentions  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
AMR,  Uie  book  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sirach,  commonly  called 
EedeHasiicus  or  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the 
Skepherd,  as  not  in  the  Canon.  In  his  preface  to  the  books  of 
Solomon,  after  mentioning  the  book  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Siracli, 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  he  says,  that  "  as  the  Church  read 
Ibe  books  of  Judith  and  Tobit  and  the  Maccabees,  but  did  not 
admit  them  among  its  Canonical  Scriptures,  so  also  it  might  read 
Utem  two  books  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  but  not  for  estab- 
lUiing  the  authority  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church."  He  trans- 
htedi  indeed,  the  books  of  Judith  and  Tobit  at  the  desire  of  his 
fiiends;  but  in  the  preface  to  each  he  brands  them  as  Apocryphal, 
and  not  received  by  the  Jews.    In  the  prologue  to  his  translation 

*1lie  praftce  to  hit  latin  traPBlation  of  the  books  of  Samoel  aod  Kingn, — the  fin<t 
Ail  ha  made.  *  Hie  proiogns  Scripturanim  "  aays  he,  "  quasi  galeatum  prindpium 
mmSbm  hbrim  qwm  de  Hebrao  Tertimus  in  Lotinom  oonvcnire  potest,  ut  scire  valea- 
wmfgakeqad  atra  hot  ert  inter  Apocrypha  esse  pooendum." 
t  8m  Btoart  eo  the  O.  T.  §  12.  Comp.  farther  Lardner,  Works,  toL  ii.  pp  643-547 . 
fi«trag«,  L  ppi  23  teq.  H&vemick,  Einleitung,  l  §  §  9, 11, 14.  Eich- 
,  L  §  §  7,  a  Jerome  also  states  that,  some  enrolled  Roth  and  Lamen- 
tba  Hagiographa,  and  thns,  by  counting  them  separately  from  Judges 
fpectiveiy,  made  out  imenty-four  books.  So  we  find  them  in  the 
Unvd.    Ho  partieiilar  oitier  of  arraogement  seems  to  have  uniTersally  prevailed. 

)8aa  tta  m^iaalt  nota^  *  above. 
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oC  JtMniah,  he  sajrf,  he  does  not  traodate  the  book  of  Ba 
liecaoee  it  was  not  in  the  Hebrew,  nor  received  by  the  Hebr 
and,  fiNT  the  same  reason,  in  the  prologue  to  his  Commenta 
Jeremiah,  he  declines  to  explain  it,  as  also  the  Pseudipigri 
JSpisile  of  Jeremiah.    In  the  preface  to  his  translation  of 
he  says  that  the  Jews  did  not  have  in  their  (Hebrew)  copies 
book  the  Story  of  Susannah^  nor  the  Song  of  the  Three 
in  the  furnace,  nor  the  Fables  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon^  and 
Christians  were  ridiculed  for  paying  so  much  regard  to  them. 

This  testimony  of  Jerome  is  as  satisfactory  as  we  coaM 
The  Sacred  Canon  as  received  by  the  Jews  in  their  Hebrew 
€(Hisisted  of  the  very  books  that  make  up  our  Old  T 
Canon,  and  of  no  others.    Other  books  indeed  were  read 
Christians, — as  Josephos  says,  without  mentioning  namesi 
some  were  by  Jews ; — and  it  would  appear  from  some  of  the. 
alogues  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  some  of  them  (Banieh 
the  Epistle  of  Jeremiaii)  were  very  possibly,  from  i 
the  Hebrew  language  and  inadvertence  to  the  Jewish  custono^ 
mitted  into  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.    But  it  is  the 
equivocal  testimony  of  Jerome,  than  whom  no  one  was 
competent  to  speak  m  the  case,  that  none  of  them  were 
by  the  Jews  as  canonical,  and  that  Christians  ought  to  use 
as  generally  the  churches  did  use  them,  like  other  usefiil  bootH 
only  for  edification,  and  not  for  establishing  doctrines. 

The  last  testimony  which  I  shall  adduce  from  the  early  CSurii* 
tian  writers  is  that  of  Ruffinus,  the  contemporary  of  Jetome^Sl 
first  his  friend  but  afterwards  bis  enemy.  His  testimony  is  bris( 
but  to  the  purpose.  In  his  explication  of  the  Apostles'  (%)eed»  hi 
prqioses  to  enumerate  the  books,  for  both  the  Old  and  Niew  Tsi- 
taments,  which  had  been  handed  down  by  the  Fathers  as  mspired 
by  the  Holy  Spirit, — and  proceeds  :*  ^  Of  the  Old  Te8tameilt,in  thf 
first  place,  are  the  five  books  of  Moses,  Genesis,  Exodos^  Levitieu^ 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy.  After  these  are  Joshua,  the  sonof  No% 
and  the  Judges,  together  with  Ruth.  Next  the  four  books  of  tlis 
kingdoms,  which  the  Hebrews  reckon  two:  the  book  of  the J^ 
mains,  which  is  called  Chronicles :  and  two  books  of  Kzra,  wfaidl 
by  them  are  reckoned  one:  and  Esther.  The  Propb^  m 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel ;  and  besides,  one  booksC 
the  twelve  Prophets.  Job  also,  and  the  Psalms  of  David.  S^ 
mon  has  left  three  books  to  the  churches,  the  Proverbs,  Ecdesiif 

*  Lirdner's  Works,  toL  il  |x  678. 
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and  the  Song  of  Songs.  With  these  they  concUide  the  num^ 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament."  He  then  gives  the  New 
LRient  precisely  as  ours,  and  continues:  ^' These  are  the  vol- 
which  the  Fathers  have  included  in  the  Canon,  and  out  of 
tich  they  would  have  us  prove  the  doctrines  of  our  faith."  He 
adds,  that  there  were  other  books  which  were  not  canonical, 
had  been  called  by  his  forefathers  ecc/ma^/ica/ ; — mentions 
both  for  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  concludes : 
which  they  would  have  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  but  not 
^be  alleged  by  way  of  authority  for  provhig  articles  of  faith." 
^8ach  is  the  testimony  of  Ruffinus.  "He  was,"  says  Dr.  Lard- 
r,  "a  learned  man,  well  acquainted  both  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  of  the  Church,  and  had  travelled.  He  was  born 
'the  western  part  of  the  empire :  but  he  was  also  acquainted 
the  Christians  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  where  he  had  resided 
while."  I  only  add  that  he  combines  the  books,  as  others 
him  had  done,  after  the  Jewish  manner:  and  thus  the 
rish  Canon,  as  stated  by  him  also,  was  evidently  the  same  as 
Old  Testament.  It  deserves  also  to  be  noted  that  the  books, 
|die  order  in  which  he  mentions  them,  may  be  divided  into  three 
pases  precisely  corresponding  with  the  division  of  Josephus :  1st, 
Rfe  of  the  Law.  2d.  Thirteen  of  the  Prophets.  3d.  Four  of 
^rmns  and  Practical  Books : — thus  farther  clearing  and  confirm- 
Dg  the  invaluable  testimony  of  that  distinguished  author. 
Thus,  I  think,  it  is  clearly  made  out  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Iffly  Christian  writers  who  have  given  us  catalogues,  that  the 
•wish  Canon  as  endorsed  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  was 
ncisely  the  same  as  that  of  our  Old  Testament.  It  appears 
ideed  that  other  books  were  read  in  the  churches,  and  it  is  possi- 
b  that  some  of  them  even  found  their  way  into  some  of  the  cat- 
JDgaeB.  But,  even  granting  that  the  authors  of  these  catalogues 
iBBBt  other  compositions  than  those  now  in  our  Canon,  and  that, 
iraiigh  Ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  of  the  Jewish 
Mom,  they  supposed  them  to  belong  to  the  Canon  of  authorita- 
|M  Scriptures,  the  testimony  is  conclusive,  that  the  books  which 
Is  ancient  Jews  received  as  such,  and  which  ancient  Christians 
wwere  best  informed  received  as  such,  were  precisely  those  and 
Idy  those,  which  we  receive  at  the  present  day. 
*4  But  I  appeal  for  further  proof  of  this  identity  to  the  ancient 
kwt  oriental  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  uni- 
nsal  consent  of  the  Jews  of  all  ages. 
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"The  Syriac  Yersion,  called  the  Peshito,"  says  De  Wettc,* 
"  seems  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  translations  of  the  Bible."  Some 
think  that  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made  be- 
fore Christ ;  but  the  great  majority  of  critics  put  it  soon  aftei: 
It  adheres  closely  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  embraces  all  the  booka^ 
and  only  the  canonical  books  of  our  Old  TestamenLt  This  tes- 
timony from  a  neighboring  country,  so  mixed  up  with  Jewish 
affairs  in  the  later  periods  of  their  commonwealth,  is  very  im- 
portant. 

But  we  have  also  Chaldce  Paraphrases  or  Targ^ms,  aslheyaiv 
commonly  called,  two  of  which  are  very  ancient,  and  none  of 
them  later  than  the  9th  century.     They  arc  generally  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  the  paraphrastic  interpretations  of  the  He* 
brew  Scriptures  by  the  Rabbins,  as  they  were  read  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues.    That  of  Onkelos  on  the  Law  and  that  of  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel  on  the  Prophets,  according  to  the  Talmudic  arrange- 
ment mentioned  by  Jerome,  are  generally  referred  to  the  age  of 
Christ,  though  some  place  them  before,  others  somewhat  later. 
These  and  all  the  other  Targums,  embracing  each  only  a  portico 
of  the  books,  but  all  together  embracing  all  the  books  except 
Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Daniel, — which  for  peculiar  reasons!  wen 
omitted, — contain  none  other  than  the  books  of  our  Old  Testa- 
ment Canon. 

Indeed  all  Jewbh  writers  from  Onkelos  to  the  present  time,  tht 
Talmudists,  the  Masorets,  the  Historians,  the  Grammarians,  the 
Commentators, — all,  with  remarkable  unanimity,  agree  in  regaid 
to  the  ancient  Jewish  Canon,  and  hold  this  to  be  the  same  ti 
our  Old  Testament.  Christians  and  Jews  have  always  met  beie 
as  on  a  common  platform. 

5.  Finally,  the  internal  testimony  conspires  with  the  extemd^ 
now  adduced,  to  show  the  identity  of  our  Old  Testament  Canon 
with  the  authentic  Jewish  Scriptures  endorsed  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles. 

♦  De  Wette  on  the  O.  T.  (Parker)  g  54.    Comp.  Eichhorn,  Einleitmig,  §  S4S. 
+  The  Syriac  Veraion  of  the  Apocrypha  does  not  belong  to  this  Versioo.    Jk 
Wette  as  above,  g  64.    Eichhorn,  Einleitung,  g  262.    H&Ternidc,  Einldtnng.  g  SI 

X  H&Yemick  says,  "The  reason  of  this  Ues  no  doubt  in  the  scmpoloatj  of  %B 

later  Jews,  who  believed  Uiat  the  Chaldean  Version  of  the  two  books  might  aft» 

wds  easily  be  confoynded  with  the  original  texts,  and  thus  prove  injurious  to  te 

preservation  of  the  latter."    Portions  of  both  Eara  and  Daniel  are  written  ■ 

•nd  Nehemiah  was  reckoned  with  Eara.    Kitto's  Oyc.  Bib.  Lit  Art «  DmM 

Hirernick,  Einleitung  in  d.  A.  T.  i.  g  82. 
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I  can  here  only  indicate  the  line  of  evidence  which  my  time 
does  not  allow  me  to  pursue. — We  can  trace  through  the  volume 
the  marks  both  of  stability  and  of  progress  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
giage,  precisely  correspondent  with  what  we  should  have  ex- 
peeled  from  our  knowledge  of  the  history,  habits,  and  circum- 
lUDees  of  the  nation.  The  circumstantial  narrations  and  minute 
allunoaB,  which  pervade  the  volume,  evince  the  intimate  ac- 
qnaiatance  of  the  writers  with  the  relations  of  the  times  in  which 
Uiey  lived  and  of  which  they  wrote,  and  the  utter  absence  alike 
ef  all  disposition  to  deceive  and  of  all  fear  of  detection.  The 
lodrines  which  are  taught  and  the  duties  which  are  inculcated 
•OMiBt,  as  far  as  reason  can  judge,  with  the  glory  of  God  and 
tiie  nature  and  relations  of  man ;  while  they  form,  together  with 
the  revelations  and  institutions  which  are  so  peculiar  to  the 
vohime,  the  long  but  requisite  preface  and  introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  which  records  their  more  perfect  development 
md  fulfilment  It  matters  not  that  we  be  able  to  determine  the 
luthor  of  each  particular  book.  It  is  enough  that  we  know  the 
miles  and  ages  and  characters  of  the  principal  authors,  and  that 
ve  have  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  that  they  all 
pnceeded  from  men  who  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
ObosC,  and,  therefore,  constitute  a  part  of  the  Revelation  of  God. 

Thas,  my  hearers,  have  I  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  claims 
of  our  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  be  the  Canon  of  Divine 
'Ruth.  I  could  wish  that  my  time  had  allowed  the  fuller  pres- 
Mtation  of  some  branches  of  the  evidence,  that  you  might  re- 
ceive its  whole  and  just  impression.  But  I  trust  that  enough  has 
been  said  to  establish  the  conviction  in  your  minds,  that  the 
Tolame  before  us  comes  to  us  with  the  marks  of  truth  and  the 
seal  of  God ;  and  that  he  who  refuses  to  read,  and  understand, 
and  believe,  must,  if  he  will  be  consistent,  consign  all  the  past  to 
harreo  skepticism ;  or  deny  that  man  is  responsible  for  his  faith, 
even  where  God  has  made  known  the  truth :  and,  unless  all  his- 
tory be  a  lie,  may  expect  at  the  last  to  be  confounded  for  bis  un- 
belief. 

But  I  have  yet  to  prove  the  integrity  of  the  text  of  the  sacred 

Scriptures. 

Y.  My  fifth  and  last  proposition,  then,  is  that  the  text  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  has  not  suffered  materially  in  the 
iransmissicnj  or  so  as  to  invcUidate,  in  the  slightest  degree^  Us 
divine  and  binding  authority. 


I  *zaiLT  -LMUMOL  ooL  ae  asL  zna  ^nnerai  amcL  I  admit  that 
lu  ninczziGiu  .irfnirirft  la^  jie^eiititt  .t  ±ara.  errors,  which 
uii.:rL^>r  re«g  ol::  uI  vmiajp  uai  xre^  TemuaciT  copied,  how- 
tT*^!  :l:?!i2i17.  luL  I  liMfr,  aox.  a  ae  ^iHH  praridoiee  of  (Sod, 
=i&ci*  .Aa  jeea  :^  -=r»  mil  ^ioca  ixr*^  jeen  uie  ama  that  hare 
'.Zt^zjisii  o  ireser^  ae-  tsz  *i  ne  scred  5czipcares.  that  no 
m*:z.  GrTTsrUiia  lOa  r^i-^r  jeOLuen.  .i  la  u  id  43  tfescroT  its  validity, 
:r  ..^  mir.n-c  .::i,'.tif:iT  h  ~ae  niria  vriica  :icaiicaiii&  I  affirm, 
Lj^  :  lu  La'--:*!!.^  vminz?  ▼n-u.e^'^.  *  ne  'jnesrUT  of  the  text 
?o  :  '.j.uiisiZ'z^iitt  Ljc  laimseaca:!^ Iff.  msuirr  ^hows  that  the 
aL'-i  ••  r.L* -::r?=- — l=  ▼•*  riioiibj.  lire  laumoaced  firom  their 
sTi~:i  .nvi  1^^:^'=^. — ixre  r^m  Lirf  ^ftrnniof  beea  soogbl,  and 
it;^r^.  -lill  .DiciL.  uiki  i'^uLcM.  uia  rjmoantL  and  translated, 
?£iu.  -.:::^Tii.<±t;.  ii^'^  i:=«:3ur?«ti  >a.  la-  lo  jtaer  books  have  ever 
,.ir?£i     ^u    li  Is  v^    ix.--^.  XL    >ui:«    ae  Turerst  zuarantee  for  the 

I  -: ^.^    :rT:v»    ae    uh-t^iv  3£   .he  'j£XL  ot  the  Old  Testa- 

iicii  .  ^-.    •Aza   a^  j£  He  >eMr. 

^    /  -.-.    ;:cij.    /it    iue^t^iu   tr  :ht!  :est  of  the  Old  Teskh 


Ti-  ..  .1  aij-  ies  h  -Jie  rinrium^tanoes  which,  at  least, 
vrxi^j,  T*r-r  a  I.  -.-aLiwf  TTiilu  jr  iciruieacil  cormpcioo  of  the  text 
oj  la '  ^ji.i'aa;  ;:::euc  imptKeibie.  loii  ai  ihe  evidence  that  no 
»»iL-.i  ."•..ri::uuu  a^Ls  u  aci  evsr  uiken  piace. 

1  i--~ie  aeu.  77-rf.  ".aac  jautnur  ;o  uhe  unie  of  Christ,  the  num- 
^fff  .\  ..x:e<  a  *ir:*i;auun  wjuiii  ^reaLiy.  il  not  effectually  pie- 
v-a:  .-:e  :j.— j^i.t.ii  Ji  ".ae  ujx- 

A  :  c  '  :i  ij*;  Lav  laii  jl'  uie  ^uoeequent  sacred  writings  wai 
kfpc  i(;ji::>i:ec  :a  ui<  T^aipie.  Thus  appears  from  numerous  hints 
m  il'.'f  S::*.wt.:r^.  n":m  :ae  lesumoa y  of  Josephus^  from  the  custom 
c:'  lacj^a:  aaucQs  ^aerally.  and  from  the  probability  of  the 
th.a^  m  iLseli'.*  The  iing  of  the  natioo  was  required  to  keep  a 
.^.'fj  cf  :he  Law  for  his  own  guidance  and  observance.  The 
f  ::e:fC5  and  magistrates  must  necessarily  have  had  copies  to  study, 
ia  crJer  to  pertorm  aright  their  various  functions.  The  Law  wai 
required  to  be  read  to  the  people  erery  seventh  year  at  the  Feast  * 
of  Tabernacles.  Parents  were  required  to  teach  it  to  their  chil- 
by  the  wayside  amd  by  the  fireside.  It  stands  to  reason 
the  pious  portion  of  the  people  would  desire,  and,  when  it 


Brat  zzzL  Joeh.  zzir.  S6.   1  SamL  x.  26.  Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  iii  1.  Ji}X«r  A 


«M  fMMUR  ••  Bstt  iW  afteat,wumU  mamaOf  pnwena  capits 
tfwhml  Atj  Wirrrd  la  be  ikc  I^v  and  tlie  TTonl  of  G«d.  1 
h»>,iiiwii,lfalMlfccd»y«atf  JoMh.  after ibetoas and  wktod 
nip  af  hia  gnaWwhir,  HaMawrfc,  and  the  Aonet,  bul  do  Ick 
■kfad  K^a  flf  JbMM,  bii  fatkoi^  tba  Law  vmU  wera  lo  Lave 
I  almaM  taigtMen  book  ;*  and 
mf  caaly  Mine  dial  the  vicked  and 
S  caisd  fittle  tx  iW  Wori  of  God.  Bot  iben  wen 
I  thaae  v^  fcaied  God  and  ucnhled  al  hk  vonl 
Snm  im  %km  fogn  of  wickad  Ahab  and  Jczcbd  theic  were  iwat 
Ehoanad  aach  in  Isnd  alone,  «be  bad  not  bowed  ibe  knee  |« 
BkaL  Ammg*  aU  Uwae  b  i>  oucrij  jacirdibfe  thai  (here  wen 
a*.  ca|nn  aC  ihe  sacred  SaipUiKS. 

I  aipa^  aat—tffv  ihat  a&er  Um  nqnTatiao  of  tbe  tea  liibH 
m1«  Jtiat—jt,  the  iBQ  itf  Kahi  (ax:.  975),  the  mutual  jealonqr 
betvecB  Imd  and  Jadah,  and  bier  betweeo  the  Jews  and  Sn- 
■ariliM^  w«^  aerre  logvaid  tbcaacred  SGrifrittrea. 

NotwathsUadBg  the  idolatry  of  Isiael,  it  is  dear  that  ihej- 
bad  Piiests  and  Propb^a  and  rigbteooi  men  among^  them. 
Where  theae  were,  tboe  were  always  fewer  or  motie  oofaes  of  the 
MCRd  ScrifAorea.  Piety  cannot  inbast  without  them.  Hie  Sa- 
— riUni,  who  ■nooeeded  the  Israejiiea  in  Northem  Palestiiie  after 
they  had  been  canied  into  captivity,  had,  as  we  know,  eoftiei  td 
the  l^w  which  they  cherished.  The  jealousy,  which  was  stroag 
I  Isnel  and  Jodah,  hwame  still  etrooger  betweee  the 
i  was  of  a  religicNN,  as  wdl  aa  a 
It  is  obrions  that  this  jealousy  would  operate 
paaiifalli  lo  guard  the  portions  of  the  Divine  word  which  they 

I  mtgme,  tiar^^f,  that  the  eziBteace  <rf'  inspired  Prof^els  ■■ 
ImsiI  and  Jadah  till  after  the  captivity,  insured  the  sound  preser- 
saiiSBi  of  the  acred  text  untB  the  prophetical  Spirit  bad  dqnrted 
few  the  aation-l 

II  IS  genera^  oMKieded— as  it  is  ooifbnn  Jewish  tradition, 
■^  Ihe  Bwbatance  and  positian  of  the  book  in  the  sacred  volumB 

-  bvacB,— that  Halnchi  was  the  last  of  the  Prophets,  about  B.C 
WOL    Cad  this  time  there  had  been  a  regular  raccessiott  of 

•  i  Cog.  nn.  8  «q. 

f  bl  fte  HAa  AbnOi,  ■»«  rf  Ok  tiAeA  faoda  of  tbe  TafaiDid,  aod  tbt  tTBct  bis 
bdn  D  Ik  Ebbjiuliu  Genws,  tb  fiod  flw  Jcvl^  tzwSAu  thU,  ■»«  Mum*  mI 
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Prophets,  sometimes  several  at  the  same  period,  amongst  the  cov* 
eoant  people  of  God.  Of  many  of  these  we  have  writings  in  our 
Canon  :  but  we  hear  nothing  from  them  of  any  effort  to  corrapt 
the  Word  of  God.  That  the  Prophets,  who  had  so  much  zeal  for 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  who  so  often  came,  not  only  with  a  won! 
of  consolation  to  the  faithful,  but  with  a  burden  of  reproofs  and 
judgments  for  the  wicked  and  unbelieving,  should  have  lifted  no 
voice  of  denunciation  against  the  impious  corrupters  of  God*f 
word,  if  such  there  had  been,  is  utterly  incredible.  They  often 
condemn  the  wicked  and  pretended  Prophets  who  perverted  the 
message  and  word  of  the  Lord,  and  warn  the  people  against 
them,  and  appeal  to  the  Law  and  to  the  testimony :  but  we  never 
hear  the  charge  of  corrupting  the  sacred  Scriptures,  either  through 
remissness  or  design.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  was 
never  made,  and  that  had  it  been  made,  it  could  never  have  suc> 
ceeded. 

I  argue,  fourthly,  for  the  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament  text 
from  the  reverence  which  the  Jews  are  known  to  have  entertained 
for  their  sacred  books. 

Had  we  no  testimony  to  the  fact,  we  should  yet,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  believe  that  a  people  who  professed  to  hav« 
Jehovah  as  their  covenant-God,  and  who  regarded  their  sacred 
Scriptures  as  his  authoritative  word,  would  never  permit  these  to  be 
wilfully  ornegligently  corrupted  so  as  to  invalidate  their  authority. 
It  would  be  a  violent  supposition  that  any  nation,  possessing  such 
books,  would  allow  them  to  be  multiplied,  or  diminished,  or  changed, 
except  by  what  was  regarded  as  authority  from  heaven.  But  we 
have  satisfactory  testimony  on  the  subject.  We  have  already 
heard  Josephus  say,  ''It  is  evident  from  fact  how  we  believe  in 
our  Scriptures :  for  through  so  long  a  period  already  elapsed,  no 
one  has  dared  to  add  anything,  or  to  take  from  them,  or  to  make 
alterations ;  but  it  is  implanted  in  all  Jews  from  their  very  birth 
to  consider  them  oracles  of  God,  and  to  abide  by  them,  and  for 
them,  if  need  be,  cheerfully  to  die."*  The  strength  of  the  expres- 
sions of  the  historian  finds  justification  only  in  the  deep  reverence 
which,  we  must  believe,  was  entertained  by  the  people  for  the 
ed  writings,  however  much  they  may  have  disregarded  them 

their  practice. 

that  down  to  this  period — for  Josephus,  you  rememberi  was 
tporary  vith  the  Apostles, — the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 

*  OoDi  Apioa  i.  §  8. 
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had  been  transmitted  in  all  due  integrity,  I  argue,  ^/A/y  and  con- 
dusiYely,  from  the  fact  already  proven,  that  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  constantly  appealed  to  them  as  authoritative,  and  conse- 
quently endorse  them  as  valid.  As  the  Prophets  had  done  with 
the  false  teachers  of  their  day,  so  Christ  reproves  the  Pharisees 
and  Scribes  for  setting  aside  the  Word  of  God  by  their  vain  tradi- 
tions ;  and  the  Apostles  charge  upon  false  Judaizing  teachers  in 
the  Christian  churches  an  improper  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
institutions:  but  they  never  intimate  tliat  the  Scriptures  had  beeA 
so  corrupted,  as  at  all  to  affect  their  integrity  and  Divine  authority. 
On  the  contrary,  they  appeal  to  them,  refer  to  them,  and  commend 
others  for  searching  them  as  the  Word  of  God,  tliat  they  might 
prove  their  claims  and  the  Divine  authority  for  their  procedure. 

Sixthly.  Since  the  time  of  Christ,  the  same  scrupulous  regard 
of  the  Jews  for  the  sacred  text  has  continued  to  ensure  its  preser- 
vation. 

After  the  Babylonish  captivity  it  had  already  become  common, 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  to  read  in  their  synagogues  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  expound  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Of  these 
synagogues,  we  learn,  from  the  Rabbins,  that  there  were  nearly 
five  hundred  in  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its  capture  by  the  Ro- 
mans. They  were  also,  and  had  been  for  some  generations,  and 
have  continued  to  be,  down  to  the  present  day,  scattered  in  all  the 
dlies  throughout  the  world,  where  there  were  Jews  enough  to 
keep  them  up.  In  all  these  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  have  con- 
tinued to  be  read,  in  Manuscripts  written  with  the  utmost  care, 
according  to  the  most  rigid  rules  prescribed  by  their  Rabbins,  the 
antiquity  of  which  indeed  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine,  but 
whose  minute  and  punctilious  exactness  shows  the  exceeding  ca*'e 
which  this  people  have  always  taken  of  their  sacred  records. 

Seventhly.  This  wide-spread  circulation  of  copies,  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  added  to  those  which  were  now  extensively  found  i«i 
private  bands  all  over  the  world,  rendered  it  utterly  impossible  for 
any  successful  combination  to  be  formed,  had  the  disposition  or 
porpoee  ever  been  entertained,  to  corrupt  the  text  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  How  has  it  ever  been  possible  for  the  Jews  or  others, 
ftom  what  we  know  of  their  history  since  the  day  they  were  scat- 
tered from  their  capital  and  country,  to  effect  a  corruption  of  the 

saered  text  thus  spread  over  all  the  world  ? 

Eighthly.    The  difficulty, — I  should  rather  say,  the  impossi- 

hiliiyj  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  translations,  common- 
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taries,  and  quotations  that  were  early  made  of  the  Old  Testa- 
meat.  The  Septuagint  (Greek)  YersioD  had  been  made  several 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  was  early  and  has  continued  to 
be  widely  circulated.  The  Syriac  Version  was  extensively  used 
in  the  Eastern  churches.  The  Greek  Versions  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion,  also  had  more  or  less  circulation  among 
both  Jews  and  Christians.  The  Latin  Versions  anterior  to 
Jerome,  and  finally  his  own,  spread  over  the  west,  and  at  last,  I 
may  say,  over  the  whole  world.  Origen  and  Jerome  at  least 
commented  on  the  original  Hebrew  text,  and  their  works  were 
sought  for  and  read.  Commentaries  were  multiplied  by  others 
on  the  translations,  and  quotations  both  from  the  originals  and 
the  Versions  were  made  by  these  distinguished  Fathers  and 
others,  far  too  numerous  to  allow  us  for  a  moment  even  to  dream 
that  the  original  has  been  altered,  and  the  translations,  and  com- 
mentaries, and  quotations  altered  so  as  to  conform  with  it. 

Ninthly,  From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century  Jewish  doctors, 
or  Masorites  as  they  are  commonly  called,  labored  on  the  text  of 
the  Old  Testament.  They  added  vowels  to  the  original  conso- 
nants so  as  to  preserve  the  traditionary  reading,  as  also  accents  or 
signs  to  mark  the  punctuation  and  tone,  and  to  regulate  the 
cantillation  of  the  Scriptures.  They  numbered  the  books,  the 
grand  and  sub-divisions,  the  verses,  the  words,  the  letters.  They 
ascertained  the  middle  sections  and  the  middle  verses  ;  they 
counted  how  often  each  word  and  each  letter  occurred  in  each 
book  and  in  the  whole  volume ;  and  recorded  the  results.  All 
this  and  much  else  they  did,  partly  useful  and  partly  triflings ;  but 
all  helping, — though  subsequent  labors  of  like  kind  have  not  sus- 
tained all  their  enumerations, — to  make  it,  if  possible,  still  more 
impossible  ever  to  corrupt  the  Scriptures  in  the  future. 

Tenthly,  From  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  present  day,  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  have  held  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ii«  equal 
veneration.  Their  common  interest  in  these  ancient  and  sacred 
records  early  excited  their  mutual  vigilance  and  jealousy :  and 
we  may  have  the  strongest  assurance  from  the  warm  controver- 
sies that  raged  between  them,  from  the  very  first,  respecting 
Christ  and  his  kingdom  as  the  completion  and  perfection  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  that  neither  would  have  ever  permitted 
the  Scriptures,  which  both  held  to  be  sacred,  and  which  were  the 
only  common  standard  of  appeal  amongst  them,  to  be  corrupted 
by  the  other. 
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Elevenihly.  The  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  had  no  dealings 
with  each  other.  From  the  very  origin  of  the  latter,  the  former 
had  always  despised  and  hated  them.  From  both  these  we  have 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch, — which  were  ail  that  the  Samaritans 
e?er  received.  We  compare  them,  and  considering  the  time 
during  which  they  have  been  separately  transmitted,  they  re- 
markably agree.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  rest  of 
the  books,  which  only  the  Jews  received,  have  been  transmitted 
with  equal  care  and  accuracy. 

Lastly.  We  have  numerous  manuscripts  more  or  less  ancient ; 
the  ancient  paraphrases,  versions,  and  quotations,  haye  descended 
to  us.  We  compare  all  these,  and  while  we  find  sucli  diiTcrences 
as  we  should  have  expected, — unless  we  had  supposed  a  constant 
but  needless  miracle  to  be  wrought, — we  discover  in  fact  a  won- 
derful agreement.  From  these  we  derive  our  modern  printed 
text :  and  we  rely  upon  it,  transmitted,  and  guarded,  and  cor- 
rected by  these  multiplied  means,  if  not  as  containing  in  all 
cases  the  very  words  as  they  came  from  inspired  men  of  old,  yet 
at  least  as  faithfully  exhibiting  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and, 
with  trifling  exceptions,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

So  much,  ray  hearers,  for  the  integrity  of  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament.  By  parallel,  but  shorter  and  stronger  arguments,  I 
prove, 

B.  The  integrity  of  t/ie  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

And  firstf  the  copies  were  early  and  far  too  generally  diffused 
bt  corruption  ever  to  have  been  possible. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  originally  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  for  the  most  part,  if 
not  without  exception,  had  enjoyed  amongst  them  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Apostles.  As  these  admitted  the  authority  and 
received  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles,  they  could  not  only  judge 
of  the  general  agreement  of  any  writing  with  those  doctrines  and 
ministrations,  but  when  such  writings  came  to  them  duly  cer- 
tified, as  the  genuine  writings  of  the  Apostles  always  did,*  they 
coald  have  no  motive  to  corrupt  them,  but  would  be  prompted  by 
every  rational  and  pious  consideration  to  preserve  them.  We 
have  already  seen  that  they  were  written  in  a  language  which 
was  generally  understood;  and  that,  from  the  desire  which 
oatarally  pervaded  the  churches  to  obtain  copies  of  all  the  sacred 
writings,  they  were  early  and  rapidly  spread  through  the  then 

•  Corap.  I  Cor.  ZTi.  21.    QaL  tl  11.    Col  It.  18.    2  Theas.  ill  n. 
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known  world.  Wherever  Christianity  had  foand  a  hold, — and 
infidelity  itself  is  compelled  to  admit  die  unparalleled-  rapidity  of 
its  propagation, — there  were  more  or  less  complete  collections  of 
the  sacred  books  in  the  possession  of  the  congregations,  and  often 
of  private  individuals.  How  then  was  it  possible  to  alter  them  ? 
What  man,  or  what  body  of  men,  shall  undertake  to  collect  all 
these  copies,  and  to  induce  the  Christian  world  to  consent  to 
changes  of  their  sacred  books  ? — Books,  which  they  believed  to 
have  been  written  by  men  duly  approved  as  inspired  of  God,  and 
revealing  truths  on  which,  amidst  much  persecution  and  often 
the  sacrifice  of  everything  in  the  present  life,  they  reposed,  with 
strong  faith,  all  their  glorious  and  cherished  hopes  for  the  life 
which  is  to  come?  The  books  continued  to  spread,  as  Chris- 
tianity spread,  more  and  more :  and  in  every  succeeding  age  it 
became  still  more  impossible  for  evil-disposed  men,  had  they  been 
bold  enough  to  attempt  it,  to  effect  any  extensive  corruption  of 
the  sacred  text. 

Secondly.  We  have  seen  that  a  Syriac  and,  probably,  several 
Latin  versions  were  early  prepared, — the  latter  embracing  all  the 
books  and  widely  circulating  in  the  second  century,  the  former 
embracing  nearly  all  the  books,  possibly  before  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  but  according  to  the  general  opinion  early  in  the 
second.  These  were  soon  succeeded  by  others  which  circulated 
in  the  South  and  East  and  North,  but  chiefly  by  that  of  Jerome 
in  the  fourth  century,  which  extended  South  and  West,  and  finally 
obtained  an  authority  and  a  circulation  in  the  Roman  Church, 
which  has  never  been  accorded  to  any  other  translation.  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  different  books  were  early  and  greatly  multi- 
plied. Harmonies  of  the  historical  portions  were  composed  ;  horn* 
ilies  were  written  and  published ;  quotations  abounded  in  almost 
every  Christian  writer,  many  of  whose  works  have  descended  to 
us  though  the  greater  part  have  perished.  How,  I  ask,  was  it 
possible  for  any  man  or  set  of  men,  proposing  to  alter  the  original 
Scriptures,  to  collect  all  these  with  the  consent  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  alter  them  so  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  altered 
texts  ?  The  undertaking,  of  all  the  vain  things  that  vain  meil 
have  imagined,  would  have  been  the  most  egregiously  monstrous^ 
— the  very  idea  is  absurd  ! 

Thirdly.  Divisions  and  heresies  sprang  up  in  the  cfattrebes 
even  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  Whilst  they  lived,  they  them- 
selves and  such  of  their  writings  as  were  already  in  the  possession 
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of  the  churches,  constituted  the  standard  of  appeal  in  every  con- 
tiorersy.  When  they  were  dead  their  writings  remained  the  sole 
authoritative  standard,  to  which  all  could  appeal,  and  did  appeal, 
with  common  consent.  In  succeeding  ages  the  sects  multiplied 
as  the  Church  increased,  until  s^t  last  it  was  rent  in  twain, — which 
division  remains  to  the  present  day.  How  could  any  of  these  va- 
rious sects  succeed  in  corrupting  the  Scriptures,  without  the  speedy 
detection  of  the  rest  ?  And  how  could  the  consent  of  all  be  gotten 
to  alter  the  only  common  and  acknowledged  platform  of  inspired 
truth? 

Fourthly.  History  is  silent  as  to  any  such  general  corruption. 
h  brands  with  infamy  a  Marcion  who,  it  says,  rejected  most  and 
nangled  the  rest  of  the  writings  of  the  Apostles :  but  it  says  not  a 
word  of  such  a  daring  and  preposterous  attempt,  as  the  corruption 
of  all  the  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Could  it  have  been 
done,  and  the  Christian  world  not  know  it  ?  Could  it  have  been 
known,  and  the  voice  of  the  Christian  Church  not  be  raised 
tgainst  it?  Could  history  have  been  silent  here,  and  not  be  rec- 
reant to  her  duty  ?  But  she  is  silent ; — but  silent  only  because 
ihe  had  nothing  to  record.  The  story  that  she  tells  all  along 
amceming  the  Scriptures,  is,  that  they  were  circulated  and  used 
and  loved  in  one  form  or  another  so  greatly  and  so  universally,  that 
an  attempt  to  corrupt  or  to  destroy  them  must  have  created  a  dis- 
turbance and  clamor  in  the  Christian  world,  which  would  have 
handed  down  the  names  of  those  who  attempted  thus  to  rob  the 
Church  of  her  birthright  and  all  souls  of  their  chart  and  charter 
to  heaven,  as  impious  rebels  against  the  God  of  grace,  and  conspir- 
atora  with  Satan  to  keep  the  world  enveloped  in  darkness,  and 
shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  eternal  death !  But  she  knows  and 
tells  of  no  such  impiety  and  madness, — and  simply  because  there 
was  none. 

Fifthly.  The  great  facts  and  doctrines,  which  were  believed 
-lobe  taught  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  different  sects  in  the 
ancient  Church,  are  still  believed  to  be  taught  in  our  New  Testa- 
nent,  and  are  proved  by  the  same  texts.  Some  of  these  are  the 
great  iacta  and  doctrines  which  the  early  infidels  most  violently 
usailed;  and  about  which  there  was  most  controversy  in  the 
Church.  The  passages  which  contain  them,  therefore,  are  the 
very  paasagaB  which  there  was  most  temptation  to  alter.  But  it 
is  <ri>viou8  that  precisely  these  passages,  from  their  very  notoriety 
and  importance  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  opposing  parties,  would 
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be  most  securely  guarded  against  all  corruption.    The  natural 
conclusion  is,  that  the  whole  has  been  faithfully  preserved. 

Finally.  We  have  old  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
that  date  back  within  a  few  centuries  of  the  Apostles ;  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  of  more  recent  date,  and  from  various  countries : 
we  have  still,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  more  important  ancient 
versions, — the  Syriac,  the  old  Italian,  the  Coptic,  the  Sahidic,  the 
Vulgate  of  Jerome,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Gothic,  the  Armenian  and 
other  versions.  We  have  quotations  in  writers  of  every  age  and 
of  every  nation  which  Christianity  penetrated,  so  numerous,  that 
were  manuscripts  and  versions  all  gone,  we  could  easily  make  out 
from  them  alone  the  great  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  held 
by  believers  in  every  generation  :  we  have  commentaries  and  har- 
monies and  homilies : — I  say,  we  have  all  these  to  compare  with 
one  another  and  with  our  received  text;  and  the  comparison 
shows  an  agreement  amongst  them,  that  demonstrates  the  correct- 
ness of  all  our  other  arguments,  and  undeniably  proves  the  gen- 
eral integrity  of  our  New  Testament  text. 

I  return  then  to  the  affirmation,  that  of  no  books  so  ancient 
has  the  text  been  so  certainly  and  so  well  preserved,  as  that  of 
the  books  which  compose  our  Old  and  New  Testaments.  There 
are  indeed  here  and  there  passages,  and  still  oftener  clauses,  the 
integrity  of  which  there  may  be  some,  perhaps  good  reason  to 
suspect :  and  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  minor  varia- 
tions brought  to  light  by  a  careful  comparison  of  manuscripts, 
versions,  and  quotations.  But  of  these  the  great  majority  do  not 
affect  the  sense  in  the  least,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  expressed 
in  a  good  translation :  and  where  they  do,  either  a  judicious  criti- 
cism can  determine  the  tme  reading,  or  it  is  unimportant  to  the 
Christian  system,  and  generally  to  the  passage  itself,  which  of 
several  readings,  that  may  be  about  equally  sustained,  shall  be 
adopted  as  original.  The  very  means  of  multiplying  the  various 
readings,  viz.,  the  great  number  of  documents  to  be  compared,* 
have  always  furnished  so  many  effectual  guards  to  prevent  cor- 
ruption of  the  text,  and  furnish  now  ample  means  for  correct- 
ing it,  where  correction  is  needed.  It  is  precisely  those  books, 
classic  as  well  as  sacred,  of  which  we  have  fewest  manuscripts 
and  other  documents,  and  consequently  comparatively  few  various 
readings,  that  the  text  is  most  liable  to  suspicion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  text  of  those  is  most  certain  for  which  we  have  the 
greatest  number  of  documents,  especially  manuscripts,  to  com- 
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pare,  and  consequently  the  greatest  number  of  various  readings 
actually  occurring. 

Thus  has  Providence,  by  natural  means,  and  without  a  miracle, 
preserved  the  text  of  all  the  sacred  Scriptures  :  and  it  is  vain  for 
skepticism  longer  to  hope  to  find  a  cover  for  its  unbelief  under  the 
flimsy  pretext  of  its  corruption,  either  accidental  or  designed.  The 
worst  text  that  could  be  published  on  the  authority  of  any  Manu- 
icripts,  would  not  alter  a  single  pheise  of  Christianity. 
I  have  now,  my  hearers,  endeavored  to  show 
L  That  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  genuine. 

II.  That  the  history  contained  in  the  New  Testament  is  true. 

III.  That,  therefore,  Christ  was  Divine  and  his  Apostles  inspir- 
ed, and  consequently  our  New  Testament  was  from  God. 

IT.  That  our  Old  Testament  Canon  is  the  same  as  the  ancient 
Jewish  Canon  which  they  used  and  endorsed ;  and  consequently 
that  this  also  was  from  God. 

T.  That  neither  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  that  of  the 
I     New,  has  so  suffered  in  the  transmission  as  to  invalidate,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  their  Divine  and  binding  authority. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  these  propositions  good,  then  are 
our  sacred  Scriptures  the  Word  of  God,  and  Christianity  is  Divine. 
The  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  derived  from  the 
history  of  her  Sacred  Books,  let  it  be  observed,  is  in  no  manner 
affected  by  the  doubts  of  some,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  re- 
spectiog  the  genuineness  of  a  few  of  the  books.  We  may  give  up 
ail  that  were  anciently  doubted,  and  all  which  any  now  can  with 
any  reason  regard  as  doubtful,  and  the  substance  of  Revelation 
reoiaiDS  the  same.  Not  a  single  doctrine,  or  duty,  or  promise,  or 
prophecy,  or  type,  or  important  fact  would  fall  from  the  System. 
On  the  basis  of  the  books,  which  a  sober  criticism  has  always 
admitted  to  be  entirely  unquestionable,  Christianity  stands  firm 
and  complete.  To  demolish  it  infidelity  must  show,  not  that  some 
of  the  books  in  the  Sacred  Canon  have  been  and  are  doubted,  but 
that  all  the  books,  each  as  well  as  all  together,  arc  forgeries :  and 
it  then  devolves  on  her  to  write  the  history  and  explanation  of 
Cbrutianity  as  a  great  fact  in  the  world,  running  back  through 
incccsoive  generations  to  a  definite  period  and  a  particular  people, 
as  well  known  to  us  as  any  other  period  and  people  in  the  past ; 
as  also  the  history  and  explanation  of  Judaism,  the  great  foreshad- 
owing type,  reaching  far  back  into  antiquity,  confirmed  by  all  an- 
cient monuments,  and  ever  steadfastly  asserting  its  origin  from  God. 
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Let  it  be  duly  considered  that  the  Old  Testament  was  written 
by  different  ipen,  during  a  period  of  about  one  thousand  years; 
and  the  New  Testament  by  different  authors,  living  in  the  same 
age,  some  four  hundred  years  after :  and  I  think  it  will  appear, 
that  the  progressive  development  of  the  Revelation  through  so 
long  a  period,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  so  many  men  in  suc- 
cession ;  the  unity  and  harmony  which,  notwithstanding,  runs 
through  and  binds  together  the  whole ;  and  the  entire  and  pecu- 
liar correspondence  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
forming  as  they  do,  a  completed  system  of  types  and  realities, 
prophecies  and  fulfilments,  promises  and  curses,  doctrines  and 
cluties,  at  once  elevated,  sublime,  pure,  and  true ;— all  together  con- 
stitute an  argument  for  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion, 
as  forcible  and  convincing,  as  it  is  unique,  in  its  character.  I 
challenge  the  production  of  a  similar  phenomenon  from  the  whole 
range  of  literature  ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane ;  and 
demand  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  on  any  other  hypothesis  than 
that,  which  maintains  that  the  authors  of  these  books  wrote  by 
command  of  God,  and  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

I  commend  them,  therefore,  to  you  as  the  Law  and  the  Testi- 
mony of  God.  As  he  gave  them,  so  has  he  preserved  them  ;  and 
they  come  down  to  us  freighted  with  his  pure  and  precious  and 
imperishable  truths.  Their  entrance  givcth  light  and  liberty  and 
life.  They  reclaim  the  vicious,  they  establish  the  righteous ;  they 
humble  the  proud,  they  exalt  the  meek ;  they  break  the  oppres- 
sor, they  loose  the  prisoner;  they  still  the  avenger,  they  strengthen 
the  weak.  They  chasten  mirth,  the}^  comfort  grief;  they  en- 
lighten hfe,  they  conquer  death.  They  expose  our  iniquity,  and 
provide  a  ransom ;  they  reveal  God's  wrath  and  offer  his  grace. 
They  proclaim  our  ruin,  and  publish  a  Saviour ;  they  warn  us  of 
hell,  and  point  us  to  heaven.  "I  testify,"  therefore,  "unto  every 
man  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  if  any 
man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the 
plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book:  and  if  any  man  shall  take 
away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take 
away  his  part  out  of  the  Book  of  Life,  and  out  of  the  Holy  City, 
and  out  of  the  things  which  are  written  in  this  book."  Rev. 
xxii.  18,  19. 
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In  a  contracted  portion  of  ancient  Asia,  amon^  a  people  seldom 
named  by  the  elegant  clasaica,  and  then  only  touched  by  the  sa- 
tiric thong  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  or  the  cauatic  sneer  of  TacF 
Iob;  in  a  country  without  arts  and  refinements,  and  without 
other  letters,  certain  books  have  been  handed  down,  originating 
11  distant  epochs,  and  carefully  preserved  to  our  day.  Theae 
writings  are  partly  in  the  language  of  the  nation,  and  partly  in 
that  of  their  conquerors.  From  so  obscure  an  origin,  these  works 
liave  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  and  are  rapidly  pass- 
ing into  every  human  language.  Upon  inspection  they  are  found 
to  lay  claim  to  a  divine  origin ;  and  this  claim  has  been  admitted, 
by  numbers  increasing  with  successive  ages.  In  support  of  these 
exlfaordinary  pretensions,  two  classes  of  argument  have  been 
alleged,  one  from  external  proof,  the  other  from  internal  evidences. 
Of  the  latter  there  is  one  founded  upon  the  singular  fact,  that  tbo 
whole  volume  of  doctrine,  opinion  and  precept,  in  these  books, 
revolves  about  the  centre  of  an  individual  personage.  Omitting 
for  the  present  all  other  poiota,  I  invite  you  to  consider  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  Christianity,  derived  from  the  character  of  Jesus 
ChrisL 

Hy  first  proposition  is,  that  io  ^e  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
presented  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  we  have  a  perfect  model  of 
moral  excellence. 

The  founder  of  Christianity  stands  forth  in  a  character  abso- 
lutely original  and  unique.  The  attempt  was  never  made  to 
trace  it  to  any  foregoing  exemplar.  Neither  history  nor  fiction 
a[^roach  to  anything  which  could  serve  even  as  the  germ  of  such 
a  description.  It  is  a  quality  to  which  justice  is  seldofn  done, 
perhaps  from  our  extreme  familiarity  with  every  trait ;  but  it 
was  doubtless  felt  by  the  great  inquirers  of  antiquity,  when  first 
summoned  into  the  sublime  and  winning  presence.     There  an 
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olqeetB  in  natare,  which  preyious  to  all  soniiny  or  analysis,  strike 
us  with  the  impression,  This  is  unlike  all  we  ever  beheld  before. 
Such  is  the  august  personality  of  Christ,  while  as  yet  unstudied 
in  its  more  delicate  lineaments.  The  picture  is  intensely  and 
sublimely  moral  With  a  reserve  almost  without  a  parallel,  there 
is  not  a  touch  or  color  thrown  in,  to  gratify  even  what  might  be 
considered  a  reasonable  curiosity.  Hence  there  is  not  a  syllable 
respecting  the  outward  figure,  countenance,  or  demeanor  of  our 
Lord.  Even  the  intellectual  development  is  left  under  a  veil; 
while  the  moral  and  spiritual  representation  stands  out  with  the 
austere  simplicity  of  a  sculpture. 

Approaching  more  nearly,  we  observe  that  the  character  of 
Jesus  is  not  such  as  would  be  produced  by  what  is  called  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age.  In  the  philosophy  of  history  there  is  an  opin- 
ion, common  if  not  prevalent,  which  refers  every  commanding 
personage  to  the  necessary  progress  of  the  race.  In  the  judgment 
of  this  transcendental  school,  the  man  is  the  product  of  the  juncture, 
a  necessary  resultant  of  forces  just  concentrated  in  mature  acUoo. 
That  Christ  is  not  such  a  character,  must  be  obvious  at  a  glance. 
It  was  not  io  subjugated,  unlettered  Judaism  to  give  birth  to  such 
an  advent.  The  effect  is  too  colossal  for  such  a  cause.  It  was 
not  even  the  felicitous  anticipation  of  an  age  about  to  dawn.  It 
is  not  the  embodied  genius  of  any  age.  The  ideal  is  one  which 
no  age  of  human  progress  has  yet  overtaken.  We  are  the  more 
surprised  and  confounded  when  we  see  its  matchless  proportions 
emergiug  from  the  mbts  and  corruptions  of  such  a  period  aod 
such  a  nation.  I  will  go  further  and  assert  that  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  one  which  would  have  been  beyond  the  power  of 
human  conception,  before  its  actual  appearance. 

If  we  look  then  more  nearly,  and  inquire  what  accidental  at- 
tractions surround  the  portrait  here  given,  we  find  the  character 
entirely  devoid  of  the  glare  which  beams  from  outward  circum- 
stance. As  if  to  escape  every  appendage  which  belcmgs  to  the 
brilliant  personages  of  human  annals,  and  especially  the  subjects 
of  fiction  in  all  its  forms,  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  on  the  stage 
of  simple  and  ordinary  life.  There  is  nothing  of  secular  heroism. 
Even  the  platform  of  the  events  is  a  remote  comer  of  ancient 
civilization,  and  a  contemned  province  of  the  Empire.  The 
action,  though  often  great  and  startling,  is  within  the  circle  of 
familiar  life.  The  earthly  origin  of  our  Lord  is  obscure  and  mis- 
apprehended ;  and  he  walks  among  men  in  humble  garb,  as  the 
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iQO  of  a  carpenter,  consorting  with  peasants  and  fishermen,  in  the 
aoBi  despised  canton  of  his  native  tribes.  .  Without  possessions, 
tithoat  patronage,  without  any  auxiliary  of  power  or  worldly 
greatness,  he  nevertheless  shines  with  a  lustre  which  many  ages 
have  not  dimmed.  From  the  frame  of  this  lowliness,  that  coun- 
tenance of  moral  loveliness  looks  upon  us  with  a  mysterious  and 
imperative  fascination.  It  is  manifest  that  the  delineation  owes 
lot  a  single  grace  to  the  external  charms.  If  we  examine  the 
progress  of  the  unvarnished  narrative,  we  detect  no  semblance  of 
display.  The  very  suspicion  of  human  glory  is  precluded  from 
erery  beholder's  mind.  Except  when  some  great  misery  calls  for 
the  breaking  forth  of  hidden  power,  Christ  pursues  the  noiseless 
tenor  of  his  way  in  a  manner  so  natural  and  unobtrusive,  that 
ve  almost  forget  the  public  offices  which  he  is  afterwards  seen  to 
ttRune.  Retirement  and  even  secrecy  cause  some  of  his  most 
vuoderful  actions. 

Bat  coming  to  that  which  is  positive  and  essential  in  the  moral 
image  set  before  us,  we  are  arrested  by  a  trait  which  predominates 
ererall:  it  is  spotless  Innocence.    The  testimony  is  of  those  who 
knew,  that  he  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from 
MinefB.    He  could  challenge  his  most  blood-thirsty  enemies  with 
the  question.  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?    He  did  no 
harm,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  lips.    A  heavenly  candor  is 
ndiated  in  every  word  and  action.    At  the  critical  point  of  his 
list  trial,  no  serious  charge  was  advanced,  and  none  whatever  of 
moral  import.    False  witnesses  were  sought  in  vain.    The  pure- 
■eis  of  his  character  was  known  by  the  people,  rehearsed  by  the 
irifeof  the  procurator,  asserted  with  reiteration  by  Pilate,  avowed 
hj  the  Roman  centurion  who  stood  guard  at  the  cross,  and  attest- 
ed by  the  traitor,  when  he  cried  in  the  temple,  I  have  betrayed 
the  innocent  blood.    The  enemies  of  Christianity  have  been  too 
diecreet  to  allege  any  blemish  on  the  snow-white  purity  of  Jesus. 
The  virtue  is  immaculate;  and  has  borne  the  inspection  of  ages. 
This  is  the  more  deserving  of  consideration,  when  we  reflect  that 
any  age  can  discern  apots  upon  a  surface  of  alabaster ;  and  that 
SM  undeniable  delinquency  in  the  character  of  our  Lord  would 
■stantly  vacate  bis  whole  claim  to  perfection.    But  it  has  not 
been  discovered,  and  it  is  by  an  association  common  to  all  Chris* 
dan  nations  that  we  connect  with  this  impersonation  of  innocency 
Che  symbols  of  the  lamb  and  the  dove. 
But  mere  innocence  may  be  tame  and  neutral,  or  it  may  be  se- 
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eluded  and  exempt  from  trial.  The  heavenly  virtae  of  the  Son  of 
Ifan  was  not  negative :  it  broke  out  into  a  running  stream  o£ 
well-doing.  It  was  eminent  activity.  No  biography  in  the  worU 
offers  us  a  course  of  more  ceaseless  labor ;  it  is  a  record  of  unre« 
mitting  toil,  from  the  outset  of  his  ministry.  Though  he  invited 
his  disciples  to  rest,  he  took  little  for  himself;  but  lived  in  jour- 
neys, healings,  teachings,  and  throngs  of  men.  The  glory  of  the 
picture  is  that  it  is  Virtue  in  action.  As  little  was  it  a  recluse  or 
cloistered  virtue.  It  is  easy  to  be  good  in  aphorisms  and  in  the 
schools.  Jesus  gave  his  lessons  in  no  retreat  of  Speculation. 
He  philosophized  in  no  Academy,  Lyceum,  Stoa,  or  Tusculauum, 
but  in  barks,  in  peasants'  cots,  on  highways,  mountains,  beside 
wells,  and  at  tables,  among  the  hum  of  men.  As  he  taught  (and 
what  he  taught  he  practised),  he  stood  side  by  side  with  the  man 
of  the  people  at  his  toils  and  in  his  sorrows ;  and  this,  which  adds 
to  the  difficulty  of  example,  unspeakably  enhances  its  beauty. 
The  greatest  elevation  of  positive  activity  belongs  to  the  excellence 
f)i  our  Lord's  character. 

We  must,  however,  contemplate  the  mode  of  this  activity :  U 
was  more  than  all  else  Beneficence.  On  a  topic  which  you  have 
read  and  known  from  infancy,  how  can  I  enlarge  without  dis- 
paraging the  memorial  of  your  thoughts?  Yet  here  lies  the 
strength  of  our  argument ;  for  here  is  infinite  benevolence,  eat 
bodieil  in  palpable  action.  Selfishness  had  scarcely  been  stig* 
nmtixod  by  the  moralists ;  and  they  had  spoken  of  liberality  and 
generosity  for  the  most  part  in  connection  with  human  fame; 
With  Jesus,  it  was  the  law  of  life.  The  most  summary  descrip- 
tion of  his  career  is,  that  He  went  about  doing  good.  To  give 
the  proofs  of  his  love  would  be  to  read  you  the  four  Gospeh. 
The  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men  were  both  his  care.  With 
equal  sincerity  of  heart  he  spoke  often  and  long  to  the  multitude, 
or  aided  in  the  handicraft  of  his  disciples,  or  hung  over  the  bier 
of  the  departed.  Are  any  of  his  wonders  acts  of  vengeance? 
Is  there  one  of  them  which  was  not  a  burst  of  mercy  ?  When 
was  his  hand  ever  Ufted  in  anger  ?  When  did  his  countenance 
ever  wear  a  scowl?  What  single  sufferer  did  he  ever  thrust 
away  ?  When  crowds  hemmed  him  in,  some  to  perplex,  some  to 
deride,  and  some  to  murder,  did  he  ever  decline  to  teach  the  in 
quiring?  Who  among  us  can  number  his  benefactions?  What 
book  can  contain  the  history  of  his  cures?  While  he  healed,  he 
preached ;  yea,  while  he  gave  truths  he  gave  life,  health, 
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Hoir  prompt  was  his  beneficence.  My  son  dieth,  said  a  certain 
■oUeman.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Go  thy  way,  thy  son  liveth. 
As  Love  was  his  ^reat,  his  new,  his  last  injunction  to  his  disciples, 
10  it  was  the  reigning  grace  in  his  treatment  of  them ;  the  very 
iospiration  of  his  farewell  discourse,  and  the  crowning  charac- 
teristic of  his  conversations  after  being  restored  to  them.  Love 
actuated  his  itinerancy,  on  foot,  over  the  rough  hills  and  torrid 
plains  of  Palestine,  and  flowed  out  to  the  poor  and  the  dying  in 
•treams  of  relief.  It  was  love  that  was  personified  and  held  up 
10  the  view  of  angels  and  of  God  on  that ''  place  of  skulls"  and 
(bat  cursed  cross.  All  human  writings  afford  no  such  examples 
of  beneficence. 

But  even  benevolence  has  its  modifications:  that  of  Christ 
was  displayed  in  singular  tenderness  and  compassion.  He 
taught  to  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice  and  weep  with  them 
that  weep.  Infinitely  was  he  distant  from  the  affected  apathy  of 
the  Stoics.  He  was  a  son  of  woman ;  and  how  much  of  tender 
manhood,  of  social,  of  strictly  human  affection,  gushes  forth  in 
aD  the  interviews  with  the  family  at  Bethany,  his  sadness  con- 
cerning Lazarus,  his  condolence,  his  tears — for  "Jesus  wept." 
How  he  hangs  over  lepers,  cripples,  blind  men,  lunatics  and  im- 
poieni  wretches !  Behold  him  at  Nain,  at  Betbesda,  at  the  Last 
Supper,  and  acknowledge  not  merely  the  good- will  which  relieves, 
faat  the  most  refined  grace  in  the  manner  of  relieving.  So  much 
sf  the  mother  and  the  sister,  would  in  the  hands  of  fictitious 
fsniiis  have  degenerated  into  the  soft,  the  timorous,  and  the 
dfeminate ;  but  the  divine  pencil  does  not  thus  depict.  By  the 
moBt  happy  blending  of  opposites,  we  observe  in  the  same  subject 
the  onion  of  gentleness  and  force. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  overrate  what  are  called  the  masculine 
^ealitiee  of  our  nature;  hence  the  overstrained  effort  and  unnatu- 
ral paroxysms  of  epic  heroes,  and  many  real  soldiers.  The  great 
faiees  which  perform  their  part  in  the  heavenly  spaces  are  silent. 
Socb  also  is  the  usual  state  of  true  greatness.  Our  Lord's  was 
■■eh ;  he  did  not  cry  nor  lift  up  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in 
the  streets.  Yet  there  was  a  reserve  of  energy,  zeal  and  holy 
boUncsSi  which  on  rare  but  fit  occasions  could  flash  from  the  inner 
suetaary  of  his  mysterious  nature.  We  see  almost  with  surprise 
the  saiiie  arm  which  lifted  up  the  sinking  disciple  scourging  the 
■onej-changers  in  the  temple.  The  same  voice  which  breathed 
bcMdiclion  on  the  poor  and  simple,  is  heard  uttering  woes  against 
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proud  learning  and  hypocritical  pretension,  and  this  in  the  face  of 
threats.  It  was  to  the  great  and  powerful  of  his  day  that  Christ 
said,  O  generation  of  vipers — ^Woe  unto  you  scribes  and  Pharisees ! 
It  was  to  a  prince  on  the  throne  that  he  sent,  saying,  Cro  ye  and 
tell  that  fox, — Behold  I  cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and 
to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected.  Intrepidity  k 
requisite  for  the  publication  of  unwelcome  truth ;  and  our  Saviour 
sometimes  so  spake,  that  not  only  were  his  adversaries  filled  with 
rage,  but  ^'  many  of  his  disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more 
with  him."  Under  his  piercing  discriminations  and  high  claims, 
the  Jews  were  indignant  and  even  frantic,  so  that  not  content 
with  reviling,  they  sought  to  kill  him  on  the  spot,  and  failing  of 
this,  obtained  their  hellish  purpose  in  a  more  circuitous  manner. 
Yet  our  Lord  went  calmly  on,  as  wonderful  in  his  courage  as  hii 
love. 

Though  the  topic  assigned  debars  me  from  exhibiting  Christ'i 
code  of  morals,  as  such,  I  am  bound  to  allude  to  one  of  its  qualities, 
as  connected  with  his  life.  No  ethical  system  was  ever  so  severe, 
searching,  and  spiritual.  He  denounced  the  inward  thought  of 
evil.  He  pointed  to  anger  as  inchoate  murder ;  to  the  two  mitei 
as  outweighing  all  the  donations  of  the  rich  ;  and  the  ejaculation 
of  the  publican  as  heard  beyond  the  longest  prayers.  He  exposed 
the  reigning  righteousness  of  the  most  learned  and  sacred  clergy 
as  whited  sepulchres  and  washed  putrefaction.  He  claimed  the 
supreme  love  of  God  and  the  entire  denial  of  self.  Such  was  the 
sternness  of  his  ethical  demands.  Now  the  point  to  which  I  in- 
vite your  attention  is  this,  that  when  our  Lord  comes  to  treat 
with  the  person  of  offenders,  there  never  was  judge  so  benign  and 
lenient.  To  the  Samaritan  adultress  he  makes  the  most  explicit 
avowal  of  his  mission,  amidst  the  gentlest  offers  of  forgiveness. 
To  another  offender,  dragged  into  his  presence  by  pharisaic  cen- 
sors, he  breathes  the  word  of  clemency,  Woman  .  .  •  hath  no 
man  condemned  thee?  .  .  .  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee:  go,  sin 
no  more  !  To  the  bosom  friend  who  shamefully  denied  him,  he 
gives  no  reproof  but  the  question,  Simon,  son  <of  Jonas,  loveel 
thou  me  ?  more  than  these  1  Ah,  my  brethren,  how  few  of  as 
who  claim  to  be  disciples,  have  been  able  thus  to  mingle  hatred 
of  the  sin,  with  benignity  towards  the  sinner? 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  by  those  who  sometimes  quote  our 
Master  against  all  outward  observances  of  religion,  that  be  was 
as  remarkable  for  his  observance  of  religious  rites  as  for  the  ab- 
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fence  of  all  superstition  or  formality.  To  the  established  usages 
of  the  Hebrew  ritual,  both  in  the  temple  and  the  synagogue,  he 
.endered  punctual  regard.  Again  and  again  his  voice  was  lifted 
op  in  social  prayer.  He  rises  a  great  while  before  day  for  solitary 
devotion.  He  withdraws  himself  into  the  wilderness  to  converse 
with  God.  He  continues  all  night  in  prayer  to  God.  At  hid 
baptismi  his  transfiguration,  his  agony,  and  on  the  cross,  he 
inys. 

-  Now  while  thus  devout,  Jesus  treats  with  disgust  all  the  will- 
worship  which  passed  in  that  day  for  religion.  Witness  the  whole 
sermon  on  the  Mount ;  the  discourse  respecting  spiritual  worship 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  the  unshackled  converse  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners ;  the  bold  refusal  of  fasts  and  washings  and 
sabbatic  extremes  and  uncommanded  austerities.  The  voices  of 
the  populace  tell  us,  as  in  echo,  how  he  towered  above  all  super- 
stition, which  was  really  the  religion  of  the  world  at  that  day. 
''Why  eateth  your  Master  with  publicans  and  sinners?  Behold. 
vhy  do  they  on  th^  Sabbath  that  which  is  not  lawful  ?  Why  .  .  . 
eat  bread  with  unwashen  hands  ?  Behold  a  man  gluttonous,  and 
a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners !"  While  there 
never  was  a  moral  teacher  so  full  of  true  devotion,  there  never 
wai  one  so  remote  from  all  that  is  ascetic.  The  element  of  pen- 
ance and  self-torture  is  absent  from  the  New  Testament  and  its 
Great  Subject.  And  this  is  a  leading  charm  in  this  model  of  hu- 
madity. 

In  common  instances  of  virtue,  we  find  gentleness  and  humility 
incompatible  with  decision,  persistency  and  command  :  but  not  so 
with  Christ.  He  is  of  all  beings  the  most  accessible.  In  no  case 
does  he  manifest  repulsion  or  undue  reserve.  His  ear  is  open  to 
the  meanest  and  most  misguided.  The  cases  are  too  numerous 
fiv  detail;  from  the  time  when,  by  Jordan,  he  turns  to  the  two 
whofiiUow  him,  saying,  "Come  and  see,"  to  the  moment  when  he 
walks  to  Emmaus  with  Cleopas  and  his  fellow.  And  as  it  regards 
Hnmilityi  a  virtue  missing  in  every  pagan  catalogue,  he  was  its 
fret  teacher  and  example.  For  his  mightiest  deeds  he  sought  no 
poUicityi  but  repressed  it  by  command.  "  See,  thou  say  nothing 
lo  any  man."  "  All  men,"  said  some,  ^*  seek  for  thee ;"  but  he 
goes  away  to  his  work.  ''The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto^  but  to  minister."  "I  am  among  you  as  he  that 
eervelh."  In  hie  only  progress  of  seeming  triumph,  he  enters  Je- 
msalem  on  the  lowliest  of  beasts ;  and  shortly  after,  we  see  him 
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«C0Opiiig  to- wash  hk  disciples'  feet.  Couple  with  this  the  trmili 
of  dignity  and  imperative  sovereignty,  and  the  result  is  amazing. 
There  occurs  no  moment  of  misgiving  or  weakness.  From  the 
very  beginning  his  eye  is  fixed  on  certainty  of  saooeM.  In  no 
instance  does  he  seek  for  aid  or  oounseL  His  (dan  is  mature  and 
unwavering,  and  looks  to  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  world,  an 
idea  too  grand  for  the  most  soaring  philosophy. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  contemplate  our  Lord's  contempt  of  irtnt 
worldly  men  salute  as  greatness,  in  connection  with  his  cob*' 
descension  to  the  despised.  If  there  were  any  to  whom  the  e^ 
of  his  censures  were  more  keenly  turned,  it  was  the  aspiring,  the 
rich,  the  learned,  and  the  great.  It  is  the  rich  man,  promising 
himself  ease  and  pleasure,  whom  he  denounces  as  a  fool ;  H  is 
the  dying  beggar  whom  he  transports  to  heaven.  Among  the 
beatitudes  the  leading  welcome  is  to  the  poor,  while  the  camel 
and  the  needle's  eye  furnish  the  symbol  of  the  rich.  There  k 
not  an  approach  to  any  courting  of  men  in  power,  even  for  the 
best  ends,  but  Jesus  is  eminently  and  beyond  example  the  "frieiid 
of  the  people.  Among  them  were  his  cherished  frienda;  for 
never  was  falsehood  more  glaring  than  that  which  erases  PrieiMt 
ship  from  the  virtues  of  our  Redeemer.  Over  the  hnmiliatiosto 
of  his  country  he  sighed ;  for  equally  unjust  is  the  assamptioB 
that  Christianity  repudiates  Patriotism.  The  ordinary  grieJb  of 
mankind  moved  his  heart.  He  had  compassion  on  the  hunger** 
ing  thousands,  as  on  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  In  every  part 
of  the  land  he  was  the  instructor  of  the  populace.  Over  the 
city  where  his  blood  was  to  be  shed,  he  wept,  saying.  If  thM 
hadst  known !  And  at  another  time,  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a  hen 
doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not ! 

Joined  with  this  love  of  his  people,  and  the  race,  was  a  qualiCf 
which  merits  our  closest  attention.  The  cry  of  patriotism  eoose- 
times  proceeds  from  fanaticism  and  faction,  and  under  the  coiois 
of  philanthropy  we  have  sometimes  discerned  the  torch  and 
sword.  The  benevolence  of  Christ  stands  free  from  all  taint  ef 
what  is  revolutionary.  A  single  gesture  would  have  raised  tkat 
whole  nation  against  the  Roman;  but  he  uttered  no  breath 
against  the  government  The  attempt  was  made  to  entrap  hioi) 
as  when  they  brought  him  the  denarius,  but  his  language  was, 
"  Render  therefore  unto  GflBsar  the  things  which  be  Caesar's,  aad 
unto  God  the  things  which  be  Gbd's."    He  refused  to  be  a  judge  or 
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rider.     He  retired  from  the  multitude  who  would  have  hurried 

to  a  throne.     His  kingdom,  as  he  declared  before  the  repre- 

live  of  Rome,  was  not  of  this  world. 

regard  to  worldly  training,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  belonged  to 

unlettered  peasantry  of  a  land  whose  only  erudition  at  best 

in  their  religious  books.    Hence  the  people  exclaimed,  How 

reih  this  man   letters,  having  never  learned?    Yet  with 

authority  did  he  speak,  and  how  did  thousands  of  Israel 

on  the  oracles  of  life !     Never  man  spake  like  this  man  ! 

lisciplined  in  any  school  of  philosophy  he  uttered  a  wisdom 

has  penetrated  all  nations  and  revolutionized  the  world. 

striking  instances  occur  to  your  memory  in  which  amidst  the 

attempts  to  inveigle  him  into  contradiction,  he  escaped 

divine  skill,  without  perplexity,  without  hesitation,  and  wilh- 

an  effort    This  constellation  of  excellencies,  intellectual  and 

has  justly  excited  the  wonder  of  all  observers. 
It  there  remains  a  crowning  glory :  this  virtue  was  tried  by 
ig.  The  heathen  were  accustomed  to  say  that  a  good  man 
with  misfortune  was  a  sight  worthy  of  the  gods.  There 
were  such  sufferings  as  those  of  Christ ;  ending  in  a  death 
lominy,  anguish  and  desertion,  which  is  the  holiest  theme  of 
ffeligioD,  while  it  is  too  familiar  to  your  thoughts  to  need  reci- 
It  was  under  the  pressure  of  pain,  ingratitude,  injury  and 
that  a  train  of  moral  graces  came  into  view,  which  but  for 
-trial  would  have  been  unknown,  and  which  have  no  parallel 
OflDtile  ethics.  He  is  seized  by  night,  and  hurried  from  his 
ions,  to  be  mocked  at  three  several  tribunals,  arrayed  in  garb 
iflhamei  smitten,  buffeted,  spit  upon,  calumniated,  scourged,  and 
between  robbers  and  murderers  in  the  most  disgraceful  death 
ksD  known.  In  all  this  series  of  mortifications  and  insults  he  is 
Mbfimdy  silent ;  never  opening  his  lips  in  answer  to  the  accu^ 
until  he  utters  a  claim  which  seals  his  condemnation. 
rhen  his  brow  is  pale  in  death,  his  only  language  concerning 
JiMiui deters  is,  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 

"Ast  hare  I  awake  to  the  presumption  of  an  attempt  to  reduce 
hs  liaeamente  of  such  a  portrait,  and  throw  aside  the  pencil  in 
inpair.  If  yon  would  have  it  in  its  proper  colors  of  Divinity,  go 
»ibe  narrativtt  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  no  small  argument  for  the 
of  the  writings,  that  all  the  grandeur  of  this  image  is 
by  sunple  history.    These  traits  reveal  themselves  in 
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life  and  action  ;  without  eulogium,  without  reasoning  on  the  dM^ 
and  without  summing  up  of  the  principles. 

Of  this  character,  then,  I  may  safely  say,  produce  any  paralM. 
If  the  literature  of  centuries  has  given  any  equal  personificatioa  of 
wisdom  and  goodness,  let  it  be  made  to  appear.  Even  with  this 
model  before  the  eye  for  ages,  what  approach  has  been  made  to  m 
similar,  not  to  say  a  superior,  ideal  ? 

The  character  of  Jesus  Christ  satisfies  every  demand  of  oar 
moral  nature.  Important  as  external  testimony  is  in  its  place 
and  for  other  ends,  here  is  a  point  where  we  require  no  eztemd 
testimony.  The  moral  glory  of  such  a  character  shines  by  its 
own  self-evidencing  light.  Here  there  is  an  analogy  between 
moral  conclusions  and  judgments  of  taste.  Whatever  share  the 
understanding  may  have  in  adjusting  and  presenting  the  ob[ee(| 
the  inward  faculty  judges  immediately.  Whatever  the  beautifiil 
object  may  be,  a  rose,  a  Parthenon,  or  a  faultless  human  counts- 
nance,  our  inward  approbation  is  immediate.  Nor  are  our  moral 
judgments  less  direct.  Here  we  apply,  not  bare  logic,  but  the  de- 
terminations of  intuitive  reason,  the  utterances  of  our  sublimest 
instincts,  promptly  and  unhesitatingly  accepting  a  given  charmder 
as  good  or  evil.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  we  yield  our  lofs^ 
upon  the  perception  of  excellence,  in  all  the  tenderest  relations  of 
life.  And  the  decision  is  all  the  stronger,  quicker,  and  less  fid- 
lible,  in  proportion  to  the  exquisite  harmony  and  united  perfection 
of  the  object,  as  light  is  most  undeniable  in  the  effulgence  of  the 
sun.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  commands  our  assent,  and  ove^ 
whelms  us  into  admiration.  Here  is  the  great  argument,  which 
has  carried  the  citadel  of  a  thousand  unlettered  hearts,  while 
neither  they  nor  we  can  fully  translate  it  into  the  terms  of  cold 
logic.  So  viewed,  the  representation  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testis 
ment  is  the  greatest  moral  lesson  ever  given  to  mankind,  infinitely 
surpassing  all  the  ratiocinations  of  the  schools  and  all  the  systema- 
tized precepts  of  ethics  ;  being  virtue  reduced  to  the  form  of  tan- 
gible action,  and  offered  to  us  with  the  reality  of  life.  I  irmli 
therefore,  I  may  regard  the  position  as  maintained,  that  in  tbl 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  presented  in  the  Christian  Scripiiinii 
we  have  a  perfect  model  of  moral  excellence. 

My  second  proposition  is,  that  this  character  thus  portrayed,  ii 
not  the  result  of  weakness,  enthusiasm  or  imposture. 

Viewed  simply  as  an  effort  of  the  human  understanding,  • 
representation  like  this  is  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  imbecility 
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ance.  We  will  boldly  daim  for  high  moral  achieve- 
O^eatest  intellectual  powers.  A  perfect  character  is  the 
lioicest  product  of  constructive  skilL  No  architectural 
Die  wonder  shall  ever  demand  a  nobler  faculty.  The 
if  elevated  and  consistent  character  has  been  in  every 
erature,  a  favorite  but  difficult  task  of  genius.  But 
ideal  assumes  to  be  morally  perfect,  what  shall  we  say 
ility  required  ?  Who  has  accomplished  it,  or  even  ap- 
it  ?  Look  closely  at  the  harmonious  and  immaculate 
i  then  at  the  age,  the  nation,  and  the  untutored  evan- 
d  Bay,  can  such  an  effect  spring  from  the  inventions  of 
and  folly  ?  The  argument,  though  simple  and  needing 
(lopment,  is  irresistible;  that  sublime  personage  was 
imagination  of  feeble  minds. 

argued  that  even  genius  is  sometimes  overmastered  by 
[citements,  I  reply,  it  is  inconceivable  that  this  portrait 
we  proceeded  from  enthusiasm.  As  if  to  give  the  lie  to 
large,  every  page  exhibits  a  simplicity  without  example 
annals.  It  is  fragmentary,  and  devoid  of  that  rotun- 
^w  which  belong  to  the  works  of  heat  and  fusion. 
iner  of  the  biography  is  as  surprising  as  its  contents, 
odious  assaults  on  the  chief  personage  are  related  with 

The  most  astonishing  acts  of  power  and  marvels  of 
)y  humility  and  meekness  are  related  without  a  syllable 

There  is  not  a  word  of  panegyric,  and  scarcely  a 
XMDment.  The  vastness  and  awfulness  of  the  matter 
ontrast  with  the  strongest  equanimity  and  reserve  in  the 
u  Whatever  else  this  may  prove,  it  demonstrates  that 
■  were  neither  enthusiasts  nor  fanatics.  Had  they  been 
rould  have  somewhere  distorted  and  exaggerated  the 
somewhere  cast  a  sinister  expression  or  lurid  glare  on 
s  countenance,  or  somewhere  blazed  forth  in  language 
erance  and  fury.  If  the  terms  can  be  used  without 
lension,  I  would  say  of  the  gospel  history,  that  it  is  un- 
a  common  sense,  well-balanced  narrative,  and  sound 
,  As  the  character  represented  rises  high  above  all 
ragary,  so  the  representation  itself  repels  the  thought 
iaatic  excess. 

then  that  weakness  and  enthusiasm  are  excluded,  we 
up  (unless  we  admit  the  narrative),  to  the  hypothesis 
ire.    The  argument  will  then  run  thus :  no  such  events 
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«fer  oceumd;  the  character  it  an  ingenioos  IktiotL  YkUnt'tk 
Mr  ihis  sappositioay  it  has  had  dafendeit.  The  difflculty  eKoM 
be  inextricable  from  which  a  raaeoDcr  would  leap  Uto  silck  in^ 
planation.  The  framers  of  thie  splendid  figment  must  haw  Ml 
either  good  men,  or  bad:  in  neither  caee  could  the  leeiihhitb 
taken  place.  No  good  man  could  laid  himeelf  to  00  giguitlb'A 
falsehood ;  for  that  the  narrative  was  meant  to  be  creffite3|  tSk 
it  lays  blood  at  the  do<m  of  a  nation,  that  it  involTee  the  dilaiiait 
interests  of  myriads,  and  that  it  was  actually  believed  ae  iMl 
from  the  very  date  of  its  appearance,  are  particulars  whkk  A 
aane  mind  ever  doubted.  Of  all  pretensions,  the  most  incrUAlb 
is  that  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  was  invented  by  virtnoos  nrti. 

But  we  find  as  little  relief  in  ascribing  the  foigery  to  bad  iHtat 
tot  bad  men  could  neither  conceive  the  character,  nor  aUght  ed  k 
motive  for  depicting  it  Bad  men  could  not  conceive  the  ctn- 
Acter.  Shall  I  descend  to  argue  this  in  detail?  Is  honiiiib 
nature  reduced  to  this,  that  for  the  only  consummate  unage  tf 
virtue  we  are  indebted  to  the  fabrication  of  impostors  ?  Giiiill 
the  sublime  ideal,  at  which  we  have  taken  a  distant  glance^  1)9 
the  oflTspring  of  corruption  and  vice  ?  The  thought  transosnJb 
all  powers  of  credulity,  and  may  be  rejected  with  summary  coo- 
tempt. 

As  undeniably,  bad  men  would  have  no  motive  for  such  a  np- 
resentation.  80  costly  an  invention  demands  a  sufficient  reasosi. 
Tice  was  never  yet  its  own  reprover.  Every  lineament  ci  iti 
celestial  countenance  would  have  frowned  on  the  attempt  Evenr 
light  and  shade  of  the  picture  goes  to  promote  a  virtue  wMdi 
must  be  hateful  to  the  false  and  maliguant  The  life^  the  Ies> 
sons,  the  death,  of  Jesus  Christ  were  never  given  to  the  wmM  Mf 
wicked  men.  We  are  driven  by  irresistible  stress  of  oonvkdob 
to  the  judgment,  that  those  who  have  left  us  this  narrative  irere 
simple  and  honest  men,  and  that  they  believed  idiat  they 
related. 

The  more  profoundly  we  examine  the  case,  the  fuller  must  be 
our  persuasion,  either  that  the  record  of  facts  is  truOi  or  that 
Christ  himself  is  the  impostor.  From  the  latter  altemaUv^  of 
the  dilemma,  every  virtuous  mind  starts  back  with  horror.  To 
state  it,  is  to  present  its  confutation.  What  remains  but  that 
from  difficulties,  enigmas  and  absurdities,  so  varied  and  inevttaUe, 
We  return  to  the  solid  ground  of  truth,  and  admit,  as  the  easiest 
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and  €oly  scdatioDi  that  the  events  recorded  are  matter  of  actual 
history? 

Having  attained  to  such  a  conclusion,  we  find  it  corroborated 
fam  another  quarter.  The  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
die  New  Testament  presents  internal  evidence  of  actuality.  It 
b  not  a  vision  or  a  iSuicy,  but  a  real  existence.  There  are  repre- 
M&tatioos  in  the  guise  of  history  which  betray  themselves  to  be 
ictitioua.  There  are  narratives  and  characters,  of  which  we  say, 
This  must  have  been  matter-of-fact  In  some  of  these  cases  there 
ii  room  for  mistake,  but  in  all  the  evidence  is  internal,  and  that 
flvidcnoe  may  rise  so  high  as  to  remove  all  doubt.  If  ever  there 
was  such  a  case,  it  is  the  one  before  us.  The  most  powerful 
demonstration  that  Jesus  is  a  real  person,  is  that  which  we  receive 
iriiSD  the  book  is  open  before  us.  Nor  is  this  wonderful,  when  we 
consider  that  there  are  laws  of  sequence  and  harmony,  even  in 
As  animal  creation,  which  enable  the  eye  of  science  to  decide 
diat  this  is  a  genuine  remnant  of  a  once  living  structure,  though 
k  a  fiiBsil  of  ages ;  and  that  a  fabulous  or  factitious  aggregation 
if  discordant  parts.  Such  sequence  and  such  law  there  are  also 
k  moral  action  and  in  character.  Their  very  nature,  as  indicated 
set  by  parts  but  by  the  whole,  not  by  fragment  but  by  harmony, 
ioC  by  isolated  specimens  but  by  the  type  of  unity,  forbid  detail 
or  example.  For  ages,  impartial  readers  have  rested  in  the  con- 
dorioo,  This  inimitable  character  actually  lived  and  died  on 
sailh. 

BofiMe  leaving  the  contemplation  of  our  principal  object,  let  me 
sdd^  thai  the  character  of  Christ  has  commanded  the  respect  even 
ff  onemies.  Among  many  testimonies  which  might  be  adduced, 
il  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  that  of  the  infidel  philosopher  Rous- 


*I  will  confeso  to  you,''  says  he,  "that  the  majesty  of  the 
Bcriptnres  strikes  me  with  admiration,  as  the  purity  of  the  gospel 
has  its  influence  on  my  heart  Peruse  the  works  of  our  philoso- 
phsr^  with  all  their  pomp  of  diction :  how  mean,  how  contempt!- 
Hs  are  they,  compared  with  the  Scriptures !  Is  it  possible  that 
aliooky  at  once  so  simple  and  so  sublime,  should  be  merely  the 
of  a  man?  Is  it  possible,  that  the  sacred  Personage,  whose 
it  contains,  should  be  himself  a  mere  man  ?  Do  we  find 
that  he  awnmed  the  tone  of  an  enthusiast  or  ambitious  sectary  ? 
What  iweetness,  what  purity  in  his  manner!  What  an  affecting 
giacefnlness  in  his  delivery!    What  sublimity  in  his  maxims! 
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What  profound  wisdom  in  his  discourses  !    What  presence  of  mind, 
what  subtlety,  what  truth  in  his  replies !   How  great  the  command 
over  his  passions !     Where  is  the  man,  where  the  philosqiher, 
who  could  so  live  and  so  die,  without  weakness  and  without 
ostentation?     When  Plato  describes  his  imaginary  good  man, 
loaded  with  all  the  punishments  of  guilt,  yet  meriting  the  highest 
rewards  of  virtue,  he  describes  exactly  the  character  of  Jesoi 
Christ :  the  resemblance  was  so  striking  that  all  the  fathers  pe^ 
ceived  it     What  prepossession,  what  blindness  must  it  be,  to 
compare  the  son  of  Sophroniscus  to  the  son  of  Mary !     What  an 
infinite  disproportion  there  is  between  them !     Socrates,  dying 
without  pain  or  ignominy,  easily  supported  his  character  to  the 
last ;  and  if  his  death,  however  easy,  had  not  crowned  his  life,  it 
might  have  been  doubted  whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  wisdom, 
was  anything  more  than  a  mere  sophist.     He  invented,  it  is  said| 
the  theory  of  morals.    Others,  however,  had  before  put  them  into 
practice ;  he  had  only  to  say,  therefore,  what  they  had  done,  and 
to  reduce  their  examples  to  precepts.    Aristides  had  been  just,  be- 
fore Socrates  defined  justice ;  Leonidas  had  given  up  his  life  fir 
his  country,  before  Socrates  declared   patriotism  to  be  a  duty. 
The  Spartans  were  a  sober  people  before  Socrates  recommend^ 
sobriety.    Before  he  had  even  defined  virtue,  Greece  abounded  in 
virtuous  men.    But  where  could  Jesus  learn,  among  his  contem- 
poraries, that  pure  and  sublime  morality,  of  which  he  only  baf 
given  us  both  precept  and  example  ?    The  greatest  wisdom  wai 
made  known  among  the  most  bigoted  fanaticism,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  most  heroic  virtues  did  honor  to  the  vilest  people  OB 
earth.    The  death  of  Socrates,  peacefully  philosophizing  amoEf 
fi-iends,  appears  the  most  agreeable  that  one  could  wish :  that  of 
Jesus,  expiring  in  agonies,  abused,  insulted,  and  accused  by  t 
whole  nation,  is  the  most  horrible  that  one  could  fear.    Socratei^ 
indeed,  in  receiving  the  cup  of  poison,  blessed  the  weeping  execo- 
tioner  who  administered  it ;  but  Jesus,  amidst  excruciating  tl)^ 
tures,  prayed  for  his  merciless  tormentors.     Yes,  if  the  life  aid 
death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage,  the  life  and  death  d 
Jesus  are  those  of  a  God.    Shall  we  suppose  the  evangelical  bi^ 
tory  a  mere  fiction  ?    Indeed,  my  friend,  it  bears  no  marks  d 
fiction.    On  the  contrary,  the  history  of  Socrates,  which  no  oni 
presumes  to  doubt,  is  not  so  well  attested  as  that  of  Jesus  ChriH 
Such  a  supposition,  in  fact,  only  shifts  the  difilculty  without  obvi- 
ating it :  it  is  more  inconceivable  that  a  number  of  persons  should 
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•grae  to  write  such  a  history,  than  that  one  should  furnish  the 
■object  of  iL  The  Jewish  authors  were  incapable  of  the  diction, 
and  strangers  to  the  morality  contained  in  the  gospel ;  the  marks 
of  wlioee  truth  are  so  striking  and  inimitable,  that  the  inventor 
would  be  a  more  astonishing  character  than  the  hero." 

My  third  proposition  is,  that  consequently,  the  claims  set  up  by 
Jcsos  Christ  are  worthy  of  our  implicit  credence. 

It  is  an  inconvenience  growing  out  of  the  limited  field  assigned 
to  moi  that  it  is  continually  trenching  upon  the  domain  of  other 
evidences.  The  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  rest  on  other  proofs,  the 
mpematural  signatures  of  his  divine  legation.  But  even  before 
a  witness  or  a  claimant  opens  his  lips  or  breaks  the  seal  o(h\^ 
certificate,  we  may  have  an  antecedent  presumption  in  his  favor. 
We  may  find  it  in  his  reputation,  his  manner,  his  very  count- 
enance. The  claims  and  assumptions  of  a  great  and  good  man 
difier  from  all  other  claims,  and  are  allowed  as  soon  as  they  are 
stated.  This  is  however  the  very  lowest  ground  which  I  will  take, 
namelyi  that  the  perfection  of  Christ's  character,  as  appearing  in 
the  record,  afiTords  precedent  reason  for  crediting  his  testimony. 
From  this  humble  step  in  the  flight  of  arguments,  I  proceed  to 
.asMTt,  that  our  foregoing  conclusions  force  us  to  admit  the  claims 
sst  op  for  himself  by  this  extraordinary  Person.  So  sure  as  perfect 
tenth  cannot  lie,  or  spotless  innocency  be  malignant,  or  infinite 
bsnevolence  break  forth  in  ruinous  imposture,  so  surely  the  de- 
.mndi  of  our  Lord  Jesus  are  entitled  to  our  implicit  credence.  But 
here  again  I  necessarily  draw  near  a  subject  which  will  be  ably 
treated  by  other  hands,  and  which  I  dare  only  touch  for  an  in- 
sCanL  In  ail  our  previous  argument,  we  have  viewed  the  char- 
ider  of  Jesus  in  its  bare  humanity;  we  have  from  the  law  of 
the  reasoning  abstracted  this  from  all  that  was  supernatural  and 
all  that  was  divine.  Yet  having  established  the  reality  and  the 
perfectness  of  Christ's  character,  we  cannot  proceed  to  the  claim 
innded  on  this,  without  including  that  mysterious  element  Al- 
ways remembering  that  from  these  lips,  thus  endeared  to  us, 
■oChiiig  but  infinite  truth  can  drop,  let  us  inquire  what  are  the 
particalar  claims  set  up  by  the  Redeemer.  These  may  be  men- 
tioned, though  they  cannot  be  discussed.  Among  them  are  these: 
Jesus  Christ  claimed  to  be  a  perfectly  immaculate  being ;  to  be  a 
leftcber  sent  from  God;  to  have  the  authentication  of  his  mission 
JB  wonders  of  supernatural  power ;  to  be  the  subject  of  prophecies 
vltered  during  many  ages ;  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  old  Testa- 
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meat ;  to  be  the  great  atoning  saenfice  and  oaly  wajr  of  aceeM 
God ;  to  be  endowed  ^"ith  glories  far  sarpasdng  manhood ;  U 
an  object  of  worship ;  to  be  the  incarnate  Qod ! 

We  pause  in  wonder  before  such  claims;  but  they  are  tn 
they  are  substantiated ;  they  w<Mi  the  assent  of  the  best  men 
that  age  and  of  succeeding  ages.  The  character  of  Christ  gii 
credence  to  the  demands,  even  prior  to  the  external  testimoi 
That  however  which  most  concerns  my  share  of  the  argument, 
that  in  the  portrait  of  character  given  in  the  New  TestaoMi 
everything  is  in  perfect  harmony.  The  natural  and  the  snpi 
natural,  the  human  and  the  divine,  do  not  clash.  If  it  were  hi 
to  depict  a  perfect  moral  image,  as  human,  how  surpassingly  di 
cult  to  blend  this  with  the  superhuman  and  divine !  The  di 
cacy,  the  reserve,  the  consistent  grace,  the  majesty,  with  whi 
this  is  done,  transcend  expectation.  Stupendous  miracles  are  i 
lated  with  a  quietude  and  simplicity  such  as  enhance  their  gkx 
Compare  with  this  the  ghastly  images  of  pagan  gods,  and  t 
theophanies  of  the  poets,  and  you  at  once  apprehend  the  force 
the  argument.  All  that  it  concerns  me  here  to  show,  is,  that  I 
personality  of  Christ,  as  portrayed  by  the  Evangelists,  has  evei 
thing  to  make  it  credible,  even  in  respect  to  its  celestial  side. 

These  claims  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  fought  their  si 
cessful  way  through  every  system  of  opinion,  and  commanded  t 
grateful  belief  of  multitudes.  Other  arguments  may  admit 
being  presented  with  more  dialectic  exactness,  in  mood  and  figu 
but  it  is  my  sincere  persuasion,  that  no  argument  goes  so  pi 
foundly  to  the  heart,  or  so  irrefragably  reasons  down  the  prej 
dices  of  skepticism,  as  the  person  of  Jesus  as  it  shines  out  frc 
the  evangelical  pages.  Talk  as  we  may,  about  the  difficult! 
of  this  subject,  the  divine  reasonableness  of  the  truth  here  ei 
bodied  and  personified  has  carried  away  captive  the  minds  of  si 
cessive  generations,  and  is  going  on  conquering  and  to  conqut 
Among  thousands  of  thousands  of  true  Christians,  every  one  h 
been  smitten  with  this  ideal,  and  has  in  his  measure  striven 
reproduce  it.  Every  one  has  not  merely  accepted  the  precq 
of  Christ,  but  imitated  the  person  of  Christ :  and  the  Christiani 
which  is  in  the  world,  is  after  certain  reflections  and  refractioi 
that  same  light,  mirrored  forth  with  manifold  variety,  accordii 
to  the  subjective  differences  of  various  minds ;  even  as  the  moi 
ing  sun  comes  to  us  in  the  hues  of  the  mountain,  the  dancii 
waves  of  the  sea  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  innumerable  dro 
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oTdew,  each  vying  with  the  rest  to  show  forth  some  beam  of  the  great 
hunioary.  Such  credence  have  these  claims  received,  that  it  is 
the  character  of  Chrbt  which  lives  again,  in  each  individual  be- 
fiever,  and  in  the  body  of  the  Church.  Did  time  permit,  I  might 
go  further  and  show,  that  the  civizilation  of  the  modem  world  is 
a  modified  effluence  from  the  same  centre.  The  humanity  of 
Christian  nations — what  is  it,  but  a  poor  copy  of  the  benignity  of 
Christ?  The  tendencies  to  universal  amity  among  nations — 
what  is  it  but  the  gradual  imitation  of  the  Prince  of  Peace?  The 
hospitab,  infirmaries,  and  asylums  of  our  day,  for  the  helpless, 
bfind,  deaf,  lunatic, — what  are  they,  but  the  Ufe  of  Christ,  to  some 
hunUe  degree,  actuating  the  life  of  society  ?  And  when  the  pro- 
cess shall  be  complete ;  when  the  last  recusant  shall  give  in  his 
allegiance ;  when  all  nations  shall  be  connected,  and  the  church 
aad  the  world  have  the  same  boundaries ;  what  shall  it  be,  but 
the  Body  of  Christ,  in  which  eveiy  member  shall  derive  strength 
aad  character  from  the  Head  !* 


*  U  «M  at  Snt  intended  to  refer  in  the  margin  to  the  passages  of  Scripture,  on 
the  iU^giAiQOS  of  the  foregoing  discourse  are  founded :  but  their  number  was 
to  be  ao  great,  that  citation  of  chapter  and  Terse  would  probably  defeat  the 
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:  than  1800  years  ago,  amidst  the  shadows  of  the  night 
gloom  of  a  narrow  defile  near  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  there 
ave  been  seen  the  dim  outline  of  a  human  form,  prostrate 
B  ground,  uttering  plaintive  cries,  and  exhibiting  evidences 
koet  overwhelming  sorrow. 

ntly  lights  were  seen  glancing  through  the  foliage,  and 
?y  tramp  of  a  company  of  men  was  heard.  A  band  of 
and  others,  bearing  lanterns  and  torches  and  weapons, 
d,  and  took  into  custody  the  mysterious  mourner.  A  lit- 
lany  of  friends  witnessed  the  capture,  but  they  had  neither 
igth  nor  the  courage  to  attempt  a  rescue,  and  seeing  him 
eeping  of  the  soldiers,  they  all  forsook  him  and  fled. 
next  day  a  tumultuous  crowd  darkened  the  summit  of  a 
which  three  crosses  had  been  erected.  On  one  of  these 
the  captive  of  the  preceding  night  was  hanging  in  the 
of  death.  But  strange  prodigies  attended  that  crucifixion. 
ore  gave  signs  of  unwonted  agitation.  The  earth,  as  if 
with  life,  shuddered  as  the  crimson  drops  trickled  upon  it. 
ne  pervaded  by  an  emotion  which  seemed  to  pierce  its 
id  thrill  through  its  entire  frame.  Upon  its  quaking  sur- 
forms  of  the  shrouded  dead  were  revealed  to  the  eyes  of 
)r-stricken  living,  while  over  the  opening  tombs^  the  rend- 
u,  and  the  parting  veil  of  the  Temple,  the  sun  wrapped 
in  darkness,  and  thus  pursued  his  journey, 
ras  the  sympathy  of  nature  wholly  inarticulate.  It  found 
preter  in  the  Centurion,  who,  convinced  by  these  prodigies 
Mvinity  of  the  sufferer,  exclaimed,  *'  Truly  this  was  the  Son 
'  But  strange  as  it  may  appear,  while  this  heathen  sol- 
caring  such  noble  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  cruci- 
flt,  his  own  followers  abandon  all  confidence  in  him.  They 
e  that  he  would  prove  the  long-expected  Deliverer — the 
Israel,  and  the  salvation  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  but, 
7  believed  themselves  to  have  been  cruelly  deceived.    It 
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was  a  bitter  disappointment,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Their 
fondly  cherished  hopes  must  be  buried  in  the  tomb  in  which  they 
believed  him  to  be  sealed,  the  prisoner  of  death,  until  the  final 
Judgment. 

But  soon  after,  a  surprising  change  took  place  m  the  feelingi 
and  in  the  conduct  of  these  timid,  disheartened  men.  Havinf 
been  scattered,  they  suddenly  rally  tLgain,  their  hopes  reTife^ 
their  confidence  is  reanimated.  They  are  no  longer  wavering  or 
fearful ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  decided  and  courageous.  No 
argument  can  shake  their  faith — no  terrors  can  daunt  their  reso- 
lution. Decision — intrepidity — the  loftiest  heroism  characteriie 
the  men  who  a  little  while  ago  were  appalled  at  the  death  of  their 
Leader,  and  who  trembled  lest  there  should  be  any  suspicton  of 
their  connection  with  him.  They  themselves  furnish  the  explani- 
tion  of  this  sudden  and  otherwise  inexplicable  change  in  their 
views  and  feelings.  They  assert  that  their  crucified  Lord  b  aiitfe. 
Everywhere,  at  all  times,  in  the  face  of  all  dangers,  they  persist  ia 
the  declaration  that  they  have  seen  him,  conversed  with  him,  and 
possess  the  most  undeniable  proofs  that  he  has  risen  from  the 
dead.  So  firmly  has  this  conviction  possessed  them — so  wonder- 
fully does  it  animate  them,  that  they  prepare  to  traverse  their 
own,  and  even  foreign  lands,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  proclaimiog 
salvation  through  the  crucified  and  risen  Jesus. 

Whether  its  earliest  heralds  were  mistaken,  or  correct  in  thdr 
belief  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  not  now  a  point  under  i\^ 
cussion.  The  fact  that  such  was  their  avowed  conviction  is  al 
that  concerns  us  at  present.  That  they  did  maintain  this  doctrine 
— that  they  made  it  the  basis  of  their  creed — the  theme  of  their 
proclamation,  is  equally  admitted  by  the  Christian  and  the  Infidel 
Now  of  the  result  of  these  labors  we  have  two  accounts — the  one 
furnished  by  the  friends  of  Christianity,  the  other  by  its  /oei. 
Both  of  these  concur  in  two  important  particidmlik  They  agree 
in  their  representations  of  the  wonderfully  rapid  diflTusion  of  the 
new  faith,  and  of  the  feeble  and  inconsiderable  inatruments  em? 
ployed  in  its  propagation. 

We  learn  from  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  ftnt 
triumphs  of  Christianity  commenced  in  Jerusalem — the  very  dty 
which  had  clamored  for  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  A  few  dayi 
after  his  departure  from  the  world  there  was  an  assemUage  of 
disciples  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  b 
a  little  more  than  a  week  after,  three  thousand  were  converted  ia 
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Jenisalein  under  one  sermon  of  the  Apostles.  This  number  was 
[  io  a  very  short  time  increased  to  five  thousand.  Nor  were  the 
hbors  of  the  Apostles  confined  to  Jerusalem.  They  traversed 
i  file  whole  land  of  Judea  with  wonderful  success  in  gaining 
Bomerous  disciples.  Even  a  great  company  of  Priests  became 
obedient  to  the  faith.  Not  to  dwell  upon  particulars,  it  is  nuffi- 
cient  to  remark,  that  before  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
leaches  the  23d  chapter  of  his  brief  history  of  the  infant  church, 
he  asserts  that  thousands  [fivgtadog^  myriads)  of  the  Jews  were 
lealous  believers.  And  before  he  concludes  his  narrative,  he  in- 
forms us  that  the  religion  of  the  cross  had  penetrated  Italy  and 
isia  Minor,  and  had  commenced  its  aggressions  even  upon  the  con* 
lioent  of  Africa.  In  less  than  ten  years  from  the  time  when  Paul 
vent  forth  on  his  missionary  tour  from  Antiocli,  it  was  said  of  him 
and  his  companions  that  they  had  ^^  turned  the  world  upside  down." 
The  Christian  Fathers  enlarge  upon  the  triumphs  of  the  cross, 
and  dwell  with  exultation  upon  the  splendid  progress  of  the 
Gospel  from  land  to  land,  and  from  continent  to  continent.  Justin 
Ihrtyr,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century,  as- 
serted that  there  was  not  a  nation,  either  Greek  or  barbarian,  or 
of  any  other  name,  even  of  those  who  wandered  in  tribes,  or  lived 
IB  tents,  among  whom  prayers  and  thanksgivings  were  not  offered 
to  the  Father  and  Creator  of  the  universe,  through  the  name  of 
the  crucified  Jesus.  Tertullian,  who  lived  about  half  a  century 
kler,  exclaims,  "In  whom  else  have  all  nations  believed,  but  in 
Christ  who  lately  came  ?" 

,  In  his  appeal  to  the  Roman  governors,  he  indulges  in  this  ex- 
ikii^  language,  "  We»are  but  of  yesterday,  and  we  have  filled 
dl  places  belonging  to  you,  your  cities,  islands,  castles,  towns, 
coBodls,  the  palace,  senate  and  forum,  we  have  left  you  only 
joar  temples."  And  he  adds,  that  should  the  Christians  with- 
\  inm  in  a  body  from  the  Empire,  the  world  would  be  amazed  at 
the  aoUtude  and  desolation  that  would  ensue. 

Sudi  is  the  testimony  of  the  friends  of  Christianity — let  us  see 
how  far  these  assertions  are  sustained  by  its  foes. 

About  thirty  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  Rome  became  the  the- 
aim  of  an  imperial  villany,  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  his- 
tory. The  emperor  Nero  became  the  incendiary  of  his  own  capi- 
t/L  To  escape  the  odium  of  such  an  atrocity,  he  accused  the 
phristians  of  having  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  visited  them  with  the 
inhnman  eraeltiea    Tacitus  declares  that  those  who  bore 
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(be  vulgar  appellation  of  Christians,  derived  their  name  and  origin 
from  Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  suffered  death  bf 
the  sentence  of  Pilate :  that  for  a  while  the  dire  superstition  was 
checked,  but  it  again  burst  forth,  and  not  only  spread  itself  over 
Judea,  but  was  even  introduced  into  Rome.  Now  no  writer  ii 
more  carefully  guarded  in  his  statements  than  Tacitus — none 
more  sedulously  free  from  exaggeration,  and  therefore  we  know  it 
is  no  hyperbole  in  which  he  indulges,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
^^  bursting  fortK^  oi  the  <<  superstition"  as  he  would  of  theleapfaig 
flame  of  a  conflagration,  or  the  headlong  rush  of  a  torrent — ^Nor 
would  he  characterize  an  inconsiderable  number  as  a  "  vfist  miA- 
titude'^  within  the  very  walls  of  the  capital  of  the  world.  Hii 
account  of  the  sudden  revival,  and  triumphant  progress  of  the 
Gospel,  reminds  us  of  the  New  Testament  narrative  of  tin 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  simultaneous  conversion  cf 
the  thousands  of  Jerusalem. 

The  elegant  Pliny,  governor  of  the  remote  provinces  of  Pontoi 
and  Bithynia,  bordering  upon  the  Euxine,  found  these  distant 
regions  so  filled  with  Christians,  that  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  * 
Emperor  Trajan,  asking  advice  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  treating 
them.  He  complains  that  the  number  of  the  culprits  was  so 
great  as  to  call  for  serious  consultation ;  he  declares  that  their 
superstition,  as  he  characterizes  it,  had  seized  not  only  upon  the 
cities,  but  upon  the  lesser  towns,  and  open  country;  that  the 
pagan  temples  had  been  almost  deserted,  the  sacred  solemnitiei 
suspended,  and  that  scarcely  any  purchasers  could  be  found  for 
the  sacrificial  victims.  Nothing  asserted  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoe- 
tles  more  vividly  illustrates  the  triumphant  conquests  of  Ghrii- 
tianity  than  do  these  statements  of  the  pagan  Pliny. 

But  it  is  needless  to  extend  this  testimony,  either  of  the  advo- 
cates or  opponents  of  Christianity,  with  regard  to  its  vast  and 
unparalleled  conquests  in  the  primitive  ages.  It  was  of  rapid 
growth.  It  was  not  slowly  evolved  from  a  germ  like  the  Mythol- 
ogy of  the  ancients,  originating  in  the  dim  antiquity  of  some 
remote  and  obscure  tribe,  to  be  developed  and  perfected  by  the 
accretions  of  long  centuries, — but  it  sprang  into  being,  and  into 
vigorous  maturity,  before  its  enemies  had  any  reason  to  apprehend 
itspowerortheimpossibilityof  its  overthrow.  Or,  to  change  the 
Vgure,  it  was  not  like  the  coral  island  insensibly  emerging  during 
the  progress  of  ages  from  unknown  depths  of  the  ocean,  imper- 
ceptibly rising  above  the  surface,  and  expanding  into  a  continent, 
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10  rather  like  the  sudden  viaion  of  some  newly-forined  orb, 
ng  fresh  and  glowing  from  its  Maker's  hand,  and  hung  up 
symmetry  and  beauty  to  shine  as  a  light  forever  in  the  fir- 
st of  Heaven.  Certainly  and  delightfully  true  is  it  that 
iTiANiTY,  with  its  celestial  radiance,  darted,  as  the  beams 
morning  sun  from  city  to  city,  and  from  continent  to  conti- 
DDtil  kindreds,  people,  tongues,  and  nations,  were  blessed 
light,  and  warmed  by  the  heat  into  a  new  and  diviner  life. 
the  testimony  which  we  have  on  the  subject,  from  whatever 
it  comes,  unites  in  illustrating  the  swiftly  advancing  and 
DOS  march  of  Christianity  to  universal  dominion.  Its 
m  was  signalized  by  the  abolition  of  the  corrupt  and  cruel 
Cions  of  heathenism,  and  by  the  establishment  of  order, 
my,  and  prosperity,  in  the  place  of  misrule,  dissension,  and 
ledness.  The  bloody  altars  of  superstition  were  overthrown. 
lemples  of  pagan  deities  were  abandoned  to  solitude  and 
The  most  hallowed  shrines  grew  mute — or  as  if  smitten 
ndden  fear,  uttered  half-audible  responses.  Solemnly  does 
flial  verse  of  Milton  celebrate  these  desolations : — 

""Hie  ondet  are  dumb^ 
ITo  Toiee  or  hideous  hum 

Bunt  thro^  the  arclied  roof  in  words  deceiTing; 
ApoUo  ikom  his  shrine 
Osn  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaying. 
Ko  nigfatly  trance,  or  breathed  spell 
Inspires  tiie  pale-ejr'd  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell 

Ftoor  and  Ba&lim 

Vonabs  their  temples  dim, 

Wifh  that  twice-battered  God  of  Palestine; 

And  mooned  Ashtaroth 

HcayVs  queen  and  Mother  both, 

Now  site  not  girt  with  tapers'  holj  shine. 
•  •  •  • 

And  tnDen  Moloch  fled 
Hafli  left  in  shadow  dread 

Hia  bomng  idol  of  all  blackest  hoe; 
In  vain  with  ojmbahT  ring 
Msf  eaU  their  gndj  kmg 

hk  dismal  dance  about  the  ihmace  blue. 

■  •  •  •  • 

Vor  M  (Mns  seen 

b  Mwnphian  grore  or  green. 
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Thus  was  the  advance  of  Chrislianity  from  zone  to  zone  attestc 
by  the  overthrow  of  idol  gods  and  temples.  And  equally  trion 
phant  was  it  in  conflict  with  every  opposing  force.  At  first  ignorei 
then  despised,  then  trampled  upon  by  the  civil  power — ^it  oou 
manded  respect — then  inspired  fear — (hen  displayed  its  majesci 
might,  and  became  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.  It  stretcU 
forth  its  resistless  hand,  and  took  to  itself  the  power.  It  enroU 
itself  in  the  imperial  purple.  The  banner  of  the  Cross  iloaliii 
from  the  dome  of  the  world's  capiiol,  and  the  triumphant  Chmd 
placed  upon  her  brow  the  diadem  of  the  Caesars.  The  last  pilf 
of  Eusebius  glowingly  depicts  the  blessedness  of  the  reign  d 
Constantine,  under  whom  had  been  extended  the  dominion  not  d 
pagan  but  of  Christian  Rome  from  the  rising  sun  to  the  last  bol^ 
ders  of  declining  day,  while  his  exulting  subjects  in  chants,  ail 
hymns,  extolled  God  the  universal  King,  and  gave  him  glory  li 
the  victories  of  his  church. 

But  when  we  have  asserted  and  illustrated  the  simple  fact  iM 
Christianity  did  thus  rapidly  attain  to  universal  diflfusion,  we  haA 
only  entered  upon  the  threshold  of  the  subject.  If  we  wonder  H 
the  celerity  of  its  propagation,  much  more  will  our  wonder  be  a* 
cited  when  we  come  to  contemplate  the  numerous  and  formidafab 
ol^iacles  which  opposed  its  progress — when  we  consider  howeverf 
earthly  influence  combined  to  prevent  its  extension,  how  all  tiM 
prejudices  and  powers  of  the  world  conspired  for  its  annihilatkii 
while  there  were  no  visible  agencies  at  all  adequate  to  the  prod«- 
tion  of  a  result  so  stupendous,  as  its  advancement  from  victory  is 
victory,  until  it  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

There  is  indeed  one  satisfactory  method  of  accounting  for  fki 
success  of  Christianity,  viz. :  by  ascribing  it  to  that  power  whkb 
built  the  worlds.  But  setting  aside  for  the  present  this  8ifi|l() 
method  of  explaining  its  triumphs,  its  success  becomes  the  moN 
iuefcplicable  of  all  wonders. 

Ciiristianity  is  now  an  existing  facL  We  can  review  its  W 
tihi  y — we  can  trace  its  entire  career  from  its  origin,  through  all  jB 
struggles  and  victories,  down  to  the  present  hour.  But  wereod 
stand  point  the  beginning  of  the  1st  century,  instead  of  the  mtf 
(llt^  of  (he  19th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  were  we  fieii 
//(a/  point  of  observation  required  to  estimate  the  probabilities  Jl 
its  success,  by  all  the  modes  of  reasoning  known  to  man,  W% 
would  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  never  could  prevail 
Our  verdict  would  be  (hat  its  success  would  be  contrary  to  all  the 
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!iws  of  miad,  to  all  the  espericnce  of  tlie  past,  lo  nil  ihc  rolatimi^ 
{cause  and  eflect.  There  was  a  liino  when  Uiis  was  ihe  verdict 
f  9II  who  had  heard  of  (lie  preien^ions  of  ChrisliaiiUy,  wiih  ihe 
jEpeption  of  a  dozen  obscure  and  illiierate  indiridiials  in  (lie  laad 
f  Judea.  BveD  had  Christianity  commenced  its  career  by  adapi- 
ig  itself  to  the  natural  passions  of  tlie  human  heart^had  h 
oughl  to  allure  men  by  the  profTer  of  earthly  power,  wealth  and 
ileasure — bad  it  imposed  no  restraints  and  required  no  sacri- 
iccs— bad  ii  been  advocated  by  philoaophera  and  oralorB— had 
;eaius,  art,  and  fashion  lent  it  their  fasciualions^had  rank  uud 
pwer  afforded  it  their  countenance  and  support,  even  then,  in 
[vorld  composed  of  nations  and  races  sudi^similar  in  intelligence, 
jHHea,  inierci^ts,  and  habits,  we  could  hardly  have  anticipated  its 
mivergal  prevalence — for  when  have  all  mankind  agreed  in  any 
ipinion,  or  become  simultaneously  subject  to  the  same  influence? 
(aid  Celsus,  one  of  the  early  fathers  of  skepticism,  "A  man  must 
«  very  weal(  lo  suppose  that  Greeks  and  barbarians  can  ever 
mile  under  the  same  system  of  religion  !"  But  wc  proceed  to 
bow  that  Christianiiy,  so  far  from  possessing  such  natural  aitrac- 
iona  and  adventitious  aids  as  have  been  alluded  lo,  commenced 
ts  career  with  pretensions,  with  demands,  with  advocates,  with 
irospects,  all  calculated  to  excite  scorn  and  oppositions-calculated 
0  bring  it  into  direct  and  fierce  collision  with  all  established 
ipioions  and  venerable  institutions — with  all  ibe  philosophy  of 
he  learned,  with  all  the  creeds  of  the  superstitious,  with  all  the 
jealousy  of  governments,  with  all  the  enmity  of  the  natural 
leart,  while  the  agencies  employed  for  its  extension  were,  to 
luman  appearance,  not  only  feeble,  but  repulsive,  and  despicable. 

The  very  birlb-place  of  Christianiiy  was  inauspicious.  The 
'ewish  nation  was  the  most  unpopular  branch  of  the  human 
amily.  Their  land  was  the  Batoiia  of  the  world,  ll  was  re- 
^rded  as  the  native  home  of  fanaticism,  bigotry,  and  detesiable 
npersiitioa.  We  may  learn  from  Tacitus  in  what  estimation 
he  Jewish  people  were  regarded  by  their  neighbors.  He  stig- 
oaiizes  ibem  as  a  race  excessively  depraved,  prone  to  lust,  and 
iccounting  no  abomination  as  unlawful.  He  declares,  that  what 
■tbers  deem  sacred,  they  reckon  profane,  and  what  others  abhor, 
hey  freely  tolerate.  Now,  a  religion  emanating  from  a  people 
yarded  with  such  aversion  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  would  be 
irejudged  and  condemned  without  an  investigation. 

But   how  could  Christianity  originate  among  the  Jews  ibem- 


idhm?  It  is  true  that  abottt  the  tiiiie  «f  the  UfCk^diilliMI 
WAS  amoi^  them  a  very  geneial  expeetatkm  of  thi  jJmUKll 
eome  mctraordioiurjr  peraoMige^  whom  th^  Propbett  liUI 
hated  Messiah.  In  giewfa^p  terms  thejr  had  deseribed 
mighty  cooqiieror  who  should  ddiver  his  people  fawy 
domiaatioD,  impart  imw  splendore  to  the  thmnO'lif  DMHl 
extend  over  the  world  the  scsptre  of  miiversal  empifie.' 
the  Jews,  from  whom  ei?il  indepeodenoe  was  now  de|JMl|(| 
eagerly  seind  upon  sooh  declarations,  and  gMng  Ui-flHiHi 
literal  interpretation^  revelled  in  the  anticipation  ^  the 
sttprsmacy  and  glory  to  which  their  deliverer  woold  teik 
And  although  their  Prophets  had  also  spoken  of  the 
and  woes  of  their  Messiah,  they  would  have  readily  AMgl^esf'HI 
any  fidfaire  in  folfiUing  these  predictions,  had  he  h«t  poeseaMtihs 
pewm*  to  devate  them  to  that  temporal  aggrandiaeineiitwIiiAi 
they  coveted.  '  ^^ 

But  when  they  saw  him  enter  their  capital  withoiit  piill|r  Mr 
pageantry,  surrounded  by  publicans  and  fishermen,  faist^  #i 
qdendid  retinue  of  courtiers,  followed  by  the  poor,  the  Misid^Mi 
the  halt — how  great  was  their  disappointment  and  chagiin  WHJf 
bitter  their  derision  of  bis  kingly  pretensions !  NasalPSlh  %ii 
his  reputed  home,  and  Galileans  his  choisen  aesosialse— <ttf 
Nazareth  and  Gralilean  were  names  of  reproach  even  In  Jsltf- 
salem.  A  Nazarene  our  Messiah !  A  Gralilean  our  Kingi  W^ 
exclaimed  they,  this  is  not  he ;  when  Christ  oomedi  no  MMi 
knoweth  whence  he  is.  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  rnxk^'^JM 
above  all,  when  they  saw  him  unresisting  and  deserted  syjt 
upon,  and  derided — and  then  led  away  to  ignominious  em^risii, 
they  regarded  this  as  a  fit  termination  for  so  miserable  tt  iSn^ 
tore.  ^<  A  WAT  with  h  m  I"  ^  Crucify  him."  <<  Lei  lus  meiMly 
perish  P  And  yet — astonishing  to  relate,  and  strangtdy  €MM- 
multitudes  of  those  who  had  joined  in  this  ery,  aad  wImI  iMi 
witnessed  his  death  on  the  cross,  in  a  few  days  afteri  nndeir  Iftft 
preaching  of  Peter,  an  obscure  Chilean  fisherman,  weri»  ekt  te 
the  heart,  and  openly — exoltingly — professed  faith  hi  Iho  eiiftf- 
fied  Jesus,  and  became  his  devoted  disciples  I 

How  is  this  mighty  revulsion  of  feeling,  this  total  lAianigil'ef 
life,  to  be  accounted  for?  How  came  it  that  the  deep-AMiel 
prejudices  of  thousands  were  annihilated  in  a  twinkling,  ordsr- 
changed  for  admiration  and  love  str<mger  than  death  ? 

These  very  men  had  doubtless  witnessed  many  of  the  woodsr- 
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rarlu  of  Christ — they  had  beea  spectators  of  his  aflecting 
I; — ihey  bad  seen  the  heaving  of  the  rocks,  and  felt  the 
of  the  earth,  and  had  been  shrouded  in  the  preternatural 
:  and  was  the  preaching  of  the  darkened  heavens,  and 
le  bursting  tombs,  and  of  the  trembling  earth,  and  of  the 
mi's  dying  groans,  less  eloquent  than  the  preaching  of 
ean  Peter?  Surely  not.  How,  why  then,  were  the  JewH 
senvinced  ?  What  overpowering  spell  so  suddenly  conquered 
wilful  prejudice,  their  determined  unbelief?  Surely  here  is 
mrj  wholly  inexplicable  by  all  natural  causes.  Was  it  a 
trbuman  power,  which  thus  conquered  them?  Then  it  was 
man  power  also,  which  cleaved  the  rocks,  and  shook  the 
I,  and  clothed  the  sun  with  darkness. 

leh  was  the  first  triumph  of  Christianity.  But  the  heralds 
le  Cross  do  not  confine  their  labors  to  Palestine.  They  visit 
n  lands.  They  proclaim  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the 
ioe  of  salvation  through  him  alone,  to  the  most  barbanms^ 
lo  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  Gentile  world.  They 
I  to  make  no  distinction  between  savage  and  civilized  people. 
f  evince  no  preference  for  any  particular  field  of  labor,  but 
with  equal  readiness  the  most  refined  and  polished  cities^ 
Ibe  most  benighted  and  barbarous  provinces.  They  are  as 
dtnt  and  courageous  in  the  proudest  capital  as  in  the  ob- 
■1  hamleL  The  early  champions  of  the  Cross  did  not  hover 
t  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  like  Cossacks  around  the 
■  -of  disciplined  armies,  only  to  make  sudden  and  irregular 
ills— and  then  to  flee  to  the  wilds  of  the  desert !  It  would 
id  have  been  a  suspicious  circumstance,  if  Christianity  had 
nd  a  preference  for  the  haunts  of  ignorant  and  savage  tribes, 
bad  it  selected  theae^  as  the  theatre  of  its  first  aggressions. 
Hored  and  unreflecting  men  might  easily  have  been  made 
topes  of  an  imposture,  however  base  and  impudent.  But  on 
ODtrary — in  the  words  of  a  venerable  divine — "  In  this  re- 
;  Christianity  stands  upon  high  vantage  ground.  Its  Author 
suioounced  himself  to  an  age  celebrated  in  story  and  im- 
slized  in  song.  His  Apostles  travelled  over  classic  ground. 
f  established  churches  in  the  land  of  Euclid,  of  Aristotle 
Looginus ;  of  Demosthenes,  Solon,  and  Lycurgus :  of  Homer 
Piadar,  Atticus  and  Cicero,  Sallust  and  Livy,  Horace,  Ovid, 
Virgil.''  It  was  the  Augustan  age — an  age  distinguished  for 
NMlellation  of  mts,  orators,  and  statesmen — an  age  eminent 
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among  all  others  for  its  inquisitive  researches,  its  ingenious  dis- 
putations, its  vast  and  varied  erudition,  its  bold  speculations,  and 
unfettered  freedom  of  opinion.  Not  only  were  Ephesus  and 
Antioch,  and  other  renowned  cities  of  Asia,  honored  by  apostolic 
labors,  but  another  city — more  renowned  than  all — a  city  where 
the  merchant  found  his  exchange,  the  student  his  university,  the 
artist  his  studio — the  pleasure-loving  his  paradise,  and  the  wit  hii 
admiring  audience — the  classic  capital  of  the  most  classic  land- 
Mere,  too,  the  Apostle  proclaimed  bis  message,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  volatile,  ingenious  Athenians  (those  true  Parisians  of  an- 
tiquity)— and  proclaimed  it  too  with  just  as  much  confidence  and 
expectation  of  success,  as  if,  instead  of  the  Areopagus,  he  had  stood 
in  the  cottage  of  some  Galilean  fisherman  !  Nor  did  his  labors  tsr 
minate  until  his  desire  to  see  Rome  also,  was  gratified, — ^untfl 
Cesar's  household  heard  from  his  lips  the  story  of  the  Cross. 

But  what  popular  doctrines  do  the  Apostles  proclaim,  as  thej 
journey  from  city  to  city,  and  from  province  to  province,  capCivit- 
ing  and  entrancing  one  quarter  of  the  globe  after  another?  Hem 
contrary  to  all  that  we  might  anticipate  is  the  answer !  Doctrinci 
most  unpalatable  and  offensive.  The  great  burden  of  their  proD* 
tarnation  is  salvation  through  the  merits  of  a  crucified  Jew ! 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  Bo- 
mans  held  the  Hebrew  race.  And  if  such  was  their  contempt 
and  aversion  toward  that  whole  people — now  that  they  were  it 
the  very  act  of  wresting  the  sceptre  from  Judah,  how  could  thef 
be  induced  to  acknowledge  a  plebeian  of  that  nation,  as  a  kinft 
— a  plebeian  despised  and  rejected  by  the  vast  majority  of  hii 
own  countrymen  ? 

Had  Jesus  been  still  living — had  he  advanced  toward  the  capi- 
tal, as  an  ambitious  warrior  at  the  head  of  a  brave  army — ^Ro- 
mans might  have  respected  him  as  a  gallant  foe ;  still  the  temple 
of  Janus  would  have  been  thrown  open,  and  mail-clad  legioDS 
would  have  marched  to  meet  the  invader.  But  if  no  greater  honor 
than  this  could  have  been  shown  him,  how  could  the  Romany  if* 
norant  of  prophecy  and  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdoo, 
receive  him  as  a  King  and  Saviour?  Would  they  not  despiie 
him  and  deride  his  pretensions,  even  more  than  his  own  coantrj* 
men  did  previous  to  the  day  of  Pentecost? 

Accustomed  as  we  have  ever  been  to  associate  the  Cross  with 
all  that  is  sacred  and  venerable,  we  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
disgust  which  would  arise  in  the  Roman  mind,  at  the  proposal  to 
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lerate  a  crucified  man  to  the  rank  of  a  Divine  Saviour — and 
rithal  a  crucified  Jew — a  Jew  who  was  born  in  a  stable.  What 
flUkisins,  what  jeers,  what  scofis  would  overwhelm  the  advo- 
itM  of  such  a  Divinity.  No  wonder  that  a  Roman  governor 
hoald  have  charged  one  of  them  with  being  "  mad."  Should 
■ne  one  in  this  land  assert  the  Godhead  of  an  Indian  who  had 
hanged  upon  a  gallows,  he  would  not  more  offend  the  moral 
of  the  community,  than  did  this  doctrine  of  the  Apostles, 
he  proud  and  polished  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

But  what  doctrines  did  the  Apostles  proclaim  which  were  910/ 
Ifpoeed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  natural  heart  ?  It  is  no  compli- 
oent  to  a  man  to  tell  him  that  he  is  totally  depraved,  utterly 
idpless,  and  justly  condemned.  It  is  an  impolitic  way  to  at- 
Bmpt  to  gain  adherents  to  a  cause  by  demanding  of  them  heavy 
■crifices,  and  painful  self-denials.  And  no  system  of  human  in- 
seotion,  seeking  the  suffrages  and  applauses  of  the  world,  would 
ttve  demanded  as  \\a  first  requirement,  self-crucifixion,  and  a  re- 
MDciation  of  all  that  is  most  dear  to  the  natural  heart.  Yet  such 
nre  the  exactions  of  Christianity.  It  was  never  offered  to  men 
■  m  speculative  creed,  intended  merely  to  occupy  the  intellect, — 
at  it  was  urged  as  a  rule  of  action,  to  control  the  outer  and  inner 
ife<tf  man — to  regulate  not  only  external  conduct,  but  to  prescribe 
■perative  laws  for  the  government  of  the  thoughts,  desires,  and 
AcCioDS— -condemning  ambition,  avarice,  envy,  intrigue,  carnal 
•Ml  sensual  indulgence, — and  enjoining  meekness,  temperance, 
Jmiveness,  love  to  God,  love  to  man,  love  to  enemies^  purity  of 
ifc^  hc^ess  of  heart. 

Almost  every  precept  of  Christianity  imposes  a  restraint,  or  de- 
the  mortification  of  some  passion  or  inclination  of  the 


B|f  nature,  man  is  proud  and  self-sufficient — Christianity  de- 
him  to  be  weak  and  dependent,  and  incapable  of  self-guid- 
Though  man  is  naturally  obstinate  and  self-willed,  Chris- 
iMHiy  demands  the  subjection  of  every  faculty  and  power  to  the 
nr  of  another.  Though  man  is  naturally  selfish  and  intent  on 
he  gratifieation  of  his  own  wishes,  regardless  of  the  happiness 
t  ethersi  Christianity  enjoins  a  philanthropy  which  is  wholly 
■interested,  it  demands  a  sacrifice  of  personal  ease  and  interest 
tf  the  promotion  of  the  good  of  others,  and  ordains  a  charity 
Mdi  shall  embrace  in  its  arms  the  whole  family  of  man. 
Vhsngh  man  is  by  nature  prone  to  retaliation  under  a  sense  of 
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wrong'— Ihoogb  for  the  momeot  reveoga  is  swMt  whm  H  k 
glotted  by  the  destruction  of  its  yictim,  yet  even  when  the  bosssi 
is  sweUing  with  rage — whea  ftirious  passions  lash  the  soul  iiatp  a 
tempest,  and  drown  the  voice  of  reason — even  then,  the  dear  es- 
lesUal  times  of  the  gospel  are  heardi  rising  above  the  4kk  ef 
passion,  saying,  ''Peace,  be  still."  ^Dearly  beloved,  avenge  Mt 
yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath."  ^  If  thine  ensnqr 
hunger,  feed  him,  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  P 

When  Homer  gave  to  the  world  his  portraiture  of  the  most  re- 
nowned hero  of  antiquity — the  prominent  traits  of  whoee  diWM- 
ter  the  great  Latin  bard  has  summed  up  in  one  nervous  Uae^ 

**  Impiger,  iracandiw,  inezorabili^  seer  * 

—epithets  which  might  furnish  names  for  four  devils — ^be  did  not 
offiMid  the  moral  sense  of  his  countrymen  by  such  a  delineaUcn; 
neither  was  Greek  nor  Roman  admiration  of  the  character  sf 
this  warrior  diminished,  even  when  he  is  represented  as  dmsiag 
the  dead  body  of  his  gallant  rival — bound  to  his  chariot  wheels— 
three  times  around  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  that  too  in  the  aii^  sf 
his  aged  fether. 

How  foreign  to  all  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  age  which  wit- 
nessed its  triumphs,  were  the  teachings  of  the  GoepeL  Plain  nfh 
lettered  men,  without  wealth,  or  rank,  or  influence  (and  with  eae 
or  two  exceptions),  without  address,  or  eloquence,  went  abieed 
proclaiming  doctrines  most  novel,  startling,  unpalatableu  ''A 
crucified  Christ  was  all  their  rhetoric,"  and  yet  no  doctrines  ever 
promulgated,  before  or  since  that  day,  met  with  such  onivenpl 
favor — no  teachings  ever  so  penetrated  and  transformed  hnman 
hearts,  none  ever  gained  a  popularity  so  world-wide.  Bnt.did 
Christianity  obtain  its  unlimited  supremacy  over  the  hearts  <tf 
men,  did  it  triumph  over  principalities,  did  it  ascend  a  throne^  apd 
issue  its  undisputed  edicts  to  the  subjugated  nations — by  IpAi^ 
ding  all  that  corrupt  humanity  craved,  by  enjoining  all  that  cor- 
rupt humanity  was  averse  to — by  waging  war  of  ^T^fwrminatiyp 
upon  every  depraved,  and  therefore  cherished,  passion,  prejndioe 
mnd  propensity  ?  Leaving  out  of  view  the  interventieo  of  #rii^ 
power,  here  is  an  enigma  to  be  solved  by  some  more  gifted  in- 
tellect than  the  world  has  yet  been  favored  with. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  was  its  ignesB 
fnmMng  exdusiveness.  It  refused  to  come  under  the  jwitraiillfB 
of  any  otiier  religion.    It  refused  to  take  any  other  reU|^OQ  nipdp 
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ks  patronage.  It  would  not  even  enter  into  a  friendly  alliance. 
It  woald  not  even  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  proclaimed  eternal 
warfare  upon  every  other  faith.  Its  Janue  was  never  to  be  closed 
while  an  enemy  survived.  It  demanded  the  overthrow  of  every 
altar  and  temple  of  Paganism.  Its  aim  was  a  total  abrogation  of 
all  the  religious  systems  of  the  world.  It  demanded  the  utter  an- 
nihilation of  institutions  which  the  revolution  of  ages  had  rendered 
venerable  and  sacred  in  the  memories  of  men.  Claiming  to  be 
the  only  true  religion,  it  would  not  receive  the  false  into  its  em- 
bmce.  To  every  proposed  affiliation,  its  genius  replied, — what 
communion  hath  light  with  darkness — what  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial?  It  declared  to  Paganism  that  its  priests  were  jug- 
glerBi  and  its  gods  a  lie.  It  declared  to  Judaism,  that  its  mission 
had  ended — that  its  glory  had  departed — that  it  was  now  only 
the  worthless  scaffold  around  some  completed  palace,  and  as  such, 
fit  only  to  be  thrown  down.  It  declared  to  the  sage,  that  his  pro- 
ftandest  speculations  were  vain  janglings.  It  ranked  the  Epicu- 
rean with  the  beasts,  and  the  Stoic  with  the  stones  of  the  field. 
It  estimated  the  wisdom  of  the  Scribe  as  lighter  than  vanity.  It 
denoanced  the  sleek  and  sanctimonious  Pharisee  as  a  disguised 
hypocrite,  and  rent  in  fragments  the  reverend  garments  whose 
hem  men  had  stooped  to  kiss,  and  exhibited  the  wearer  to  the 
worid|  as  a  naked  child  of  the  Devil. 

Such  was  the  attitude  which  Christianity  assumed  toward  the 
tine-hallowed  systems  of  the  world.  Such  was  the  attitude  of  a 
Dovel  religion-— one  which  sprung  from  a  subjugated  people — 
whoee  founder  was  a  carpenter,  and  whose  greatest  apostle  was 
a  tcDtmaker. 

Far  easier  is  it  to  change  the  kings  than  the  gods — the  gov- 
trament  than  the  religion  of  any  nation.  Did  exclusive,  uncom- 
pmDbmg,  all-assuming  Christianity  adopt  the  right  policy  for 
i^^f"g  such  a  change  ? 

Nor  are  we  to  rappoee  that  Polytheism  had  a  slight  hold  upon 
lip  atbetioDS  and  prejudices  of  men.  It  commended  itself  to  the 
iiMr  joi  the  seneaal  by  the  indulgence  it  permitted.  The  fires 
if  ■■hellnwnd  lust  were  kindled  upon  the  very  altars  of  Pagan- 
int  It  eommeoded  itself  to  the  imagination  of  the  refined,  by 
th»  beaaCj  of  its  mythdogy.  It  placed  genial  household  gods 
ereiy  roo£  It  animated  all  nature  with  propitious 
It  favo  Naiads  to  every  fountain,  and  Drjrads  to  every 
gnm,    Aurora  rode  upon  the  beams  of  the  morning,  and  Iris 
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clothed  herself  in  the  melting  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Old  ocean 
obeyed  its  trideat-bearing  OoA — the  voices  of  spirits  were  heard 
along  its  flashing  waves,  and  sportive  Nereids  gambolled  upon  itii 
yellow  sands. 

It  commended  itself  to  the  taste  of  the  common  people  by  iti 
gorgeously  attired  priests,  its  showy  temples,  its  jocund  festivals, 
its  stately  processions,  and  brilliant  ritual  services,  rendered  more 
aliractive  by  all  the  charms  derived  from  an  alliance  with  music, 
paiuliug*  and  sculpture.  How  seemingly  hopeless  the  aggre»- 
•Nos  %vf  Ohrisiiauily,  without  imposing  rites,  without  altars,  with- 
out «acrifi<i^^  or  risible  gods — and  utterly  devoid  of  all  external 
aiua<iioii^ 

How  can  a  religion  of  faith — a  purely  spiritual  religion,  over- 
turn $Y$ceiu$  veuerable  for  antiquity — deeply  entrenched  in  prq'n- 
dices  of  men — endeared  by  association — upheld  by  the  homage 
and  personal  devotion  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  who  felt  hoih 
ored  in  exchanging  the  gown  and  the  armor  for  the  saoenlotal 
vestments,  that  they  might  personally  assist  in  the  sacred  cere- 
monies? How  shall  a  superstition  commending  itself  to  the 
bosoms  and  business  of  men — pervading  all  the  ramifications  of 
social  life — interwoven  with  all  the  departments  of  government— 
under  whose  auspices  Greece  had  attained  her  highest  heaven 
of  classic  renown,  under  whose  favoring  smiles  Rome  had 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  world — how  shall  a  system  thus 
founded,  and  thus  supported,  be  supplanted  by  an  upstart  faith 
which  does  not  offer  one  attraction  to  worldly  pride,  pleasure,  or 
glory,  but  which  on  the  contrary,  summons  its  votaries  to  a  life 
of  mortification  and  self-denial — to  obloquy,  and  the  ruin  of  all 
earthly  prospects, — whose  open  confession  is,  "  If  in  this  life  tndg 
%oe  have  hope^  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable  T  With  pros- 
|>ectM  like  these,  what  earthly  possibility  is  there  of  its  triumph 
over  the  firmly  established  and  fondly  cherished  institutions  of 
Polytheism?  Experience  answers — reason,  common  sense  an* 
swers,  it  cannot  prevail — it  must  perish : — ^nevertheless  it  did 
prevail— it  did  triumph.  It  scattered  Polytheism  to  the  winds— 
it  sent  its  idols  to  the  moles  and  the  bats — it  laid  its  proudest  tenlpbs 
in  the  dust,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  fabric,  it  planted  the 
immovable  foundations,  and  reared  the  eternal  pillars  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Is  this  august  structure  the  work  of  human 
hands?  A  stone-mason  can  build  a  wall — ^but  does  it  therefeie 
follow  that  he  can  build  a  world  ? 
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We  have  now  considered  the  obstacles  to  the  success  of  Chrb- 
tianity  arising  from  its  innate  offensiveness  to  human  taste,  preju« 
dioe^  and  reason,  its  failure  to  meet  the  exalted  expectations  of 
the  Jews,  the  absurdity  of  its  doctrines  in  the  estimation  of  en- 
HjgfateDed  Pagans,  the  startling  novelty  of  its  precepts,  its  want 
of  temporal  rewards  for  its  votaries,  its  unattractive  spirituality, 
its  destitution  of  all  such  sensuous  charms  as  would  captivate 
the  vulgar,  its  uncompromising  exclusiveness,  and  determined 
hostility  to  every  other  religion,  and  now  it  only  remains  to  con- 
template its  triumph  over  one  other  obstacle,  viz.  over  the  active 
txtemal  apposition  which  it  encountered  on  all  sides — the  des- 
perate efforts  of  its  enemies  for  its  overthrow  by  means  of  slan- 
derous tongues,  and  slanderous  pens,  and  the  dreadful  sword  of 
persecation. 

The  success  of  Christianity  under  persecution  is  a  strange, 
and  deeply  interesting  phenomenon.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
specify  all  the  forms  of  assault  to  which  its  enemies  resorted. 
Wherever  Christianity  appeared,  it  excited  the  rage  of  various 
cisssew  and  orders  of  men,  who  opposed  it  from  widely  different . 
motives. 

Professing  to  be  a  universal  religion,  its  proclamations  must 
needs  go  throughout  all  the  earth,  and  be  heard  in  the  ends  of  . 
the  world.  Its  voice  must  mingle  with  the  soft  murmur  of  the 
Mediterranean  waves,  and  with  the  hoarse  tempests  which 
thunder  along  the  bleak  shores  of  the  frozen  sea.  It  must  come 
in  eoQtact  with  every  phase  of  human  character,  as  varied  by 
different  dimates,  degrees  of  civilization,  and  forms  of  govern- 
meoti  and  hence  it  must  excite  an  opposition  as  diversified  as  the 
ibodes^  customs,  and  interests  of  mankind.  But  for  the  present, 
Isaving  this  extended  field  of  observation,  and  confining  our  atr 
lentioa  to  the  fortunes  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire 
ikmey  we  can  readily  anticipate  what  a  host  of  foes  its  aggres- 
sioiis  would  stir  up  among  that  people.  Polytheism  was  the 
BDoificent  patron  both  of  the  fine  and  mechanic  arts.    It  gave  . 

iployment  to  the  painter,  to  the  poet,  and  to  the  humblest 
It  gave  honor  and  emolument  to  the  vast  retinue  of 
priests  and  oflldals  in  the  service  of  the  gods  of  every  shrine  and 
temple.  It  gave  entertainment  to  the  countless  multitude  in 
whoM  minds  alternate  emotions  of  awe,  pleasure,  and  exultation, 
enkindled  by  public  games,  processions,  and  festivals. 

An  innumerable  sacerdotal  throng  of  Pontifices,  Augurs,  Vestals, 
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and  Flamensi  derived  their  euppori  from  the  revenaes  of  the  tem 
pies,  and  from  the  public  treasury.  But  should  the  doctrines  of 
Ohristianity  prevail,  who  would  believe  their  venerable  lies  ?  Who 
would  make  them  donation  visits?  Whence  could  they  obtain 
bread,  the  impostures  of  their  craft  once  exploded)  It  is  not 
agreeable  either  to  a  mercenary  politician,  or  priest,  to  lose  office. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  satellites,  and  retainers,  and  depend- 
ants  of  Paganism  would  rouse  all  their  energies  to  resist  the  in- 
roads of  the  gospel,  which  took  away  at  once  their  credit  and  their 
means  of  subsistence.  Ths  common  people  would  be  enraged  at 
the  loss  of  their  favorite  entertainments.  The  philosophera  would 
gnash  their  teeth  against  a  system  which  closed  their  schools, 
and  rendered  their  teachings  contemptible.  The  higher  classes 
of  society,  men  of  rank  and  influence,  senators  and  soldiers,  men 
who  derived  new  distinction  by  officiating  at  the  ceremoniab  of 
religion,  would  indignantly  frown  upon  a  faith  which  mocked  at 
their  divinities  and  solemn  mysteries.  Kings  and  magistratei 
would  regard  with  mingled  fear  and  detestation  such  an  overturn- 
ing of  the  religion  which  was  incorporated  with  the  state,  which 
was  sustained  by  proscription  and  prejudice,  which  was  so  inter- 
woven with  the  civil  and  military  institutions  of  the  country,  that 
no  warlike  expedition  could  be  ordered,  and  not  even  a  seat  takoi 
in  the  senate,  without  accompanying  religious  ceremonies.  Hence 
Ohristianity  was  regarded  as  treason  against  the  state. 

We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  variety  or  the  virulence  of 
the  assaults  made  upon  so  restless  an  agitator.  The  foulest  slan- 
ders were  verbally  circulated,  accusing  Christians  of  dark,  impure, 
and  bloody  rites.  The  acutest  and  most  brilliant  writers  employed 
all  their  learning  and  cunning  to  bring  Christianity  into  contempt 
Among  others,  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Syihmachus,  and  the  Emperor 
Julian,  wrote  treatises,  fragments  of  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
from  which  we  learn,  that  although  they  did  not  deny  the  miia- 
cles  of  the  gospel  record,  yet  they  assailed  Christianity  with  a 
malignity  which  rivalled  the  ingenuity  of  Spinosa,  the  wit  of 
Voltaire,  and  the  ribaldry  of  Paine. 

But  the  final  appeal  of  terrified  and  tottering  Paganism  was  to 
the  power  of  the  government.  The  Roman  monarchy,  the  great- 
est and  strongest  upon  earth,  directed  all  its  might  toward  the 
overthrow,  and  if  possible  the  extinction  of  the  Christian  Church. 

A  certain  class  of  writers  have  indeed  endeavored  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  Roman  government  was  wonderfully  liberal 
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aad  tolerant  toward  the  religions  of  other  nations.  But  a  closer 
examination  into  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  will  lead  us 
to  a  very  different  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  empe^ 
rm  were  disposed  to  be  lenient  and  indulgent.  There  were  in- 
ttiYals  during  which  the  Church  enjoyed  seasons  of  comparative 
tianquilUty.  It  is  also  admitted  that  tjutividutds  were  permitted 
to  express  their  sentiments  with  a  great  degree  of  freedom.  For 
examplei  upon  the  stage,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  satiric  poets, 
the  keenest  ridicule  was  directed  toward  the  thieves,  murderers, 
and  adulterers,  facetiously  styled  the  "Immortal  Gods,''  and 
winked  at,  perhaps  enjoyed  by  the  magistrates  themselves.  The 
caustic  irony  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  philosophic  raillery  of 
Cicero  and  Lucian  might  be  indulged  with  impunity.  It  is  also 
true  that  when  the  Romans  wished  to  conciliate  a  particular  peo* 
pie,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  express  great  reverence  for  the  gods 
of  that  people.  But  Christianity  was  not  the  religion  of  any 
nation — but  of  a  new  sect.  It  was  a  religion  demanding  uncon- 
ditiooal  submission  to  its  requirements,  and  refusing  to  enter  into 
coalition  with  any  form  of  idolatry.  Hence,  there  was  no  motive^ 
or  policy,  in  treating  ii  with  conciliation.  There  was,  on  the  con- 
tiaryi  everything  to  provoke  jealousy  and  hatred.  And  when 
one  of  the  emperors  proposed  to  give  Jesus  Christ  a  place  among 
the  gods  of  the  nation,  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  senate. 

Moreover,  the  Romans  ascribed  their  greatness  as  a  people,  and 
the  unexampled  success  of  their  arms,  to  the  favor  of  their  gods. 
It  was  the  rhetorical  boast  of  Min.  Felix  Octavius,  that  "because 
of  exercising  religious  discipline  in  the  camp,  Rome  had  stretched 
ber  dominions  beyond  the  paths  of  the  sun,  and  the  limits  of  the 
ocean."  Hence,  however  theoretically  tolerant  of  other  religions 
there  was  often  a  political  necessity  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
riies^  It  was  forbidden  by  law  to  pay  reUgious  honors  to  any 
deity,  which  had  not  been  recognized  by  a  legislative  act.  S. « 
EmSliuB  Paulus,  during  his  consulship,  ordered  the  temples  of 
two  foreign  deities,  not  legally  recognized,  to  be  destroyed.  On 
tereral  occasions  the  senate  felt  itself  constrained  to  exert  its 
power  to  prevent  religious  innovations.  Livy  quotes  an  eloquent 
ipeech  of  one  of  the  consuls  against  foreign  riles.  Dion  Cassius 
has  tiansmitted  to  us  a  celebrated  oration  in  which  Maecenas 
demonstiatee  to  Augustus  the  danger  of  tolerating  exotic  religions, 
and  even  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius — that  enemy  of  gods  and 
men — the  Egyptian  ceremonies  were  prohibited.    A  Roman  jurist 
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declares  it  to  be  a  priaciple  of  their  law,  that  those  who  iDtroduoed 
religioQs  of  new  and  doubtful  tendency,  if  men  of  rank,  were  to 
be  degraded,  if  plebeians,  were  to  be  punished  with  death  !  Boi 
of  all  the  forms  of  fieiith  known  to  the  world,  Christianity,  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned,  was  most  obnoxious  to  the  jealousy  of 
government.  It  could  not  be  a  religio  licUa  of  the  Roman  law. 
Its  professors  were  liable  to  the  charge  of  high  treason.  They 
were  stigmatized  as  irrdigiosi — hostes  Cmsarum,  hastes  papuli 
Romani. 

Could  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  Christi- 
anity have  foreseen  the  ominous  clouds  which  were  to  gather 
around  her,  and  the  tempests  of  fire  and  blood  which  were  to  buist 
upon  her,  during  the  long  night  of  her  affliction,  he  would  have 
deemed  it  impossible  for  her,  even  to  maintain  an  existence  upon 
earth — he  would  have  predicted  her  speedy  and  utter  annihila- 
tion. 

In  this  our  happy  land,  where  none  {(ms  yet)  dare  lay  trammels 
on  freedom  of  opinion,  and  where  the  expression,  persecuiicnfor 
conscience^  sake,  is  hardly  understood — since  none  have  any  ex- 
perience of  its  meaning — we  can  form  but  an  inadequate  concep- 
tion of  the  trials  of  those  whose  lives  were  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  terminated  by  bloody  martyrdom — ^who  in  professing  the 
name  of  Christ,  provoked  the  wrath  of  principalities  and  powers 
— who  had  to  pass  by  the  stake  on  their  way  to  the  communion 
table.  When  the  world  respects  the  rites  and  institutions  of  reli- 
gion, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  assume  the  name  of  Christian.  But 
the  profession  of  Christianity  is  a  very  different  thing,  when  the 
official  is  seen  disentangling  the  thongs  of  the  knotted  lash — when 
the  headsman  runs  his  nail  over  the  keen  edge  of  the  gleaming 
axe — when  the  torturer  stirs  the  fagots  under  the  red  bars  of  the 
iron  griddle — when  the  executioner  jags  the  naib,  and  clanks  the 
•spikes  which  are  to  mangle  while  they  transfix  the  hands  and 
feet  to  the  cross — when  the  hungry  lion  howls  round  the  amphi- 
theatre— and  famished  dogs  stand  ready  to  gnaw  the  skulls  which 
roll  from  the  dripping  scaffold — ah !  then  it  is  a  different  matter  to 
espouse  the  cause  which  exposes  its  professor  to  terrors  like  these. 
But  for  the  testimony  of  faithful  history,  we  would  not  believe 
that  Satanic  malice  could  invent  tortures,  or  that  hellish  cruelty 
could  have  been  so  unfeeling  as  to  inflict  torments,  such  as  Chris- 
tians of  every  age  and  sex  were  then  compelled  to  suffer.  It  was 
the  terror  of  death — but  the  death  of  terror,  which  theu 
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affrighted  the  soul.  And  if  according  to  the  testimony  of  Lao- 
caotius  there  were  instances  in  which  magistrates  boasted  that 
daring  their  whole  administration  they  had  put  no  Christians  to 
death,  let  Lactantius  explain  the  secret  of  their  boast,  and  inform 
us  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  those  who  uttered  it.  He  can 
teach  us  that  there  are  punishments  worse  than  death — that  the 
most  savage  executioners  are  those  who  have  resolved  not  to  kill 
— that  the  most  dreadful  of  all  sufferings  are  those  which  are  dis- 
guised under  the  name  of  clemency.  "  They  give  orders,''  says 
he,  **  that  strict  care  be  taken  of  the  tortured,  that  their  limbs 
may  be  repaired  for  other  racks,  and  their  blood  recruited  afresh 
for  other  punishments !"  Knowing  that  death  would  be  a  release 
to  the  sufferer,  and  that  it  would  confer  on  liim  the  glorious  crown 
of  martyrdom,  and  admit  him  to  the  reward  of  the  blessed,  ''  they 
inflict,''  he  adds,  "  the  most  exquisite  pains  on  the  body,  and  are 
only  solicitous  lest  the  tortured  victim  should  expire !"  So  great 
was  the  variety  of  the  tortures  invented  for  them,  that  Domitius 
Ulpianus,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  wrote  seven  books  descriptive  of 
the  different  punishments  that  Christians  ought  to  have  inflicted 
on  them.  But  if  occasional  instances  occurred  in  which  humane 
and  justice-loving  magistrates,  yielding  to  the  natural  sentiments 
of  pity,  were  willing,  with  Trajan,  to  advise  that  Christians  should 
BOt  be  sought  for,  and  that  only  such  as  were  apprehended  should 
be  capitally  punished — yet  there  were  no  such  restraints  upon  the 
blind  fury  of  the  populace^  whose  appetite  for  blood  was  only 
whetted  by  each  fresh  view  of  the  gory  scaffold  and  the  crimson 
anda  of  the  arena. 

Bat  why  should  we  dwell  upon  details  which  sicken  the  heart 
aid  harrow  the  feelings?  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  thou- 
■uida  upon  thousands  were  the  victims  of  those  persecutions,  and 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  had  been  suf- 
fcieDt  to  subdue  the  world,  was  exhausted  in  the  effort  to  sub- 
due the  Church.  And  here  a  new  phenomenon  engages  our 
aiteotion.  These  persecutions,  so  far  from  extinguishing  the 
Chriatian  name  and  cause,  served  only  to  give  to  both  new  honors 
aid  triumphs.  If  power  smiled  upon  the  Church,  it  grew — if 
power  fK^wned  upon  the  Church,  it  grew  still  faster,  and  amidst 
indeacribaUa  terrors  advanced  with  a  heroism  which  could  "  smile 
at  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defy  its  point."  Amid  the  dark  glooms 
of  pervecutioD,  there  blazed  forth  the  burning  and  shining  lights 
of  the  world.    The  heroism  of  the  soldier  who  fights  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  ibousandsi  whose  victory  is  celebrated  by  a  Dation's  aecU- 
matioos,  or  whose  fall  is  hallowed  by  a  nation's  tears,  is  nothio; 
to  the* heroism  which  supported  the  primitive  martyrs  through 
long  months,  and  weary  years  of  imprisooment,  and  which  in* 
spired  them  with  a  holy  serenity  when  they  stood  upon  the  scat 
fold,  surrounded,  not  by  admiring  and  applauding  thousands,  but 
by  the  hootings  and  execrations  of  the  infuriated  rabble. 

Do  you  wish  for  the  most  illustrious  examples  of  unshaken  for- 
titude which  the  world  has  known  ?  Then  search  not  for  them 
on  the  bloody  deck  or  on  the  embattled  field — but  go  to  the  deserts 
to  which  the  saints  have  been  exiled — to  the  dungeons  in  which 
they  have  been  immured — to  the  funeral  piles  from  which  they 
have  ascended  in  chariots  of  fire,  and  there  beb(^  displays  of  true 
valor,  infinitely  transcending  the  bravery  of  those  who  seek  the 
bubble  reputation  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  or  who  rush  on  death, 
amid  the  clangor  of  trumpets,  and  the  thunder  of  artillery ! 

The  resignation  of  the  martyr  was  no  sullen  stoicism  yielding 
to  inevitable  necessity.  It  was  not  the  savage  pride  of  the  Indian 
at  the  stake,  who  dies,  and  makes  no  sign  of  inward  agony.  U 
was  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  Providence.  It  was  ths 
deep  and  beautiful  tranquillity  of  those  who  believed  tliat  to  die 
in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  was  to  live  forever. 

Like  the  trees  which  yield  their  precious  gums,  only  when  their 
sides  are  gashed — like  the  palm  which  lifts  its  head  highest  when 
the  greatest  weight  is  laid  upon  it — like  the  burning  forest,  which 
kindles  with  fiercer  flame  just  as  the  tempest  beats  upon  it — so 
Christianity,  under  the  sword,  under  the  heel,  under  the  storm  of 
persecution  only  the  more  mightily  prevailed  and  grew.  The  good 
seed  of  the  gospel  had  been  sown  over  the  field  of  the  world,  and 
upon  that  seed,  the  blood  of  martyrs  fell  like  fertilizing  showers — 
while  over  it  the  flame  of  persecution  was  but  a  torrid  sun,  quick- 
ening it  into  luxuriant  development,  and  clothing  it  with  a  brighter 
verdure. 

It  is  not  Paul  at  liberty,  but  Paul  m  chams  who  bears  testimony 
before  kings,  and  as  a  captive  makes  converts  in  Gssar's  house- 
hold. 

The  enemies  of  Widif,  years  after  his  death,  ordered  that  his 
remains  should  be  disinterred  and  scattered.  The  more  effectually 
to  effect  this  purpose,  his  ashes  were  cast  into  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  river  Avon,  and  thus,  says  old  Fuller,  "  this  brook  did  coo* 
vey  his  ashes  into  the  Avon — and  the  Avon  into  the  Severn — and 
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the  Severn  into  the  narrow  sea,  and  this  into  the  wide  ocean — 
and  eo  the  ashes  of  Wiclif  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which 
is  now  dispersed  all  the  world  over."  So  too  in  primitive  times, 
the  whirlwind  of  persecution  scattered  the  good  seed  wherever 
there  was  a  soil  on  which  it  could  &1I,  and  not  only  did  it  germi- 
aate  in  rich  luxuriance  on  the  banks  of  fertile  rivers,  and  on  the 
ihores  of  sunny  islands,  but  far  away  in  the  distant  desert,  there 
was  the  Uoom  and  fragrance  of  the  rose. 

No  arguments  were  so  convincing  as  the  patient  sufferings  of 
Qirisiians,  no  miracles  so  overpowering  as  their  prayers,  invoking 
bisssings  on  the  heads  of  their  tormentors. 

Do  mail-clad  soldiers,  inured  to  the  atrocities  of  war,  behold  a 
jronig  and  beautiful  female,  possessed  of  all  those  charms  which 
posts  delight  to  celebrate,  and  sculptors  to  perpetuate,  accused  of  no 
crime,  but  that  of  loving  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  do  these  men  of  iron 
mouldy  behold  her  driven  through  the  streets  of  Rome  stripped  of 
bar  modest  veil,  scourged  as  she  goes,  and  scarred  with  hot  irons, 
nolil  she  sinks  in  the  arms  of  death,  with  murmurs  of  pity  and 
ftigiveness  upon  her  lips,  and  triumph  in  her  eyes — then  these 
Wfcfe  unmoved  and  prayerless  men  kneel  down  in  the  streets,  and 
dsdare  that  if  such  are  the  victories  of  the  Christian  faith,  they 
loo  are  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  henceforth  and  forever — aod  there 
the  body  of  the  murdered  girl,  they  swear  allegiance  to  the 
for  which  she  suffered  martyrdom. 

Does  a  little  boy  charged  only  with  loving  him  who  took  little 
cUldren  to  his  arms  and  to  his  heart,  clasp  his  hands  together  as 
bs  is  ftstened  to  the  stake,  and  sing  his  infant  hymn  as  the  flames 
kindle  around  him,  and  pray  to  Jesus  not  to  desert  him  in  the 
lie— there  too  is  a  spectacle  which  makes  iron-hearted  veterans 
weep — which  causes  them  to  call  upon  the  executioners  to  prepare 
Iks  pile  for  them  also — for  say  they,  if  a  child  can  die  thus  exult- 
ing and  go  rejoicing  to  the  skies  in  a  whirlwind  of  fire — his  faith 
most  have  come  from  the  skies ;  let  ours  be  such  a  death,  and  our 
last  end  like  his. 

Soeli  was  the  result.  The  sword  of  persecution  glancing  off 
bom  the  shield  of  Christianity,  inflicted  mortal  wounds  upon  the 
U|f  ef  him  who  drew  it,  and  at  last  fell  broken  from  the  palsied 
ami  which  had  wielded  it. 

Such  was  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  its  mightiest  foe. 
The  Roman  power,  before  which  the  nations  had  bowed  in  sub- 
jsctioDi  caonot  overcome  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  but  is  conquered 
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by  thenu  Hkcoriaiifl  have  made  the  sacoeeB  of  Alexander  in 
rabdaing  the  Peniaa  empire  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousandi 
the  theme  of  their  glowing  eulogies — but  what  was  this  to  the 
achievements  of  one  little  band  of  Apostles? 

Christianity  without  arms,  without  allies,  without  wealth,  with- 
out influence,  without  worldly  allurements,  goes  forth  from  its 
lowly  shed  in  Bethlehem — seizes  upon  Jerusalem,  overcomes  Aa- 
tioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Alexandria,  Rome — overturns  Idol,  altar; 
and  temple — sweeps  away  the  religious  fognations  of  omturies— 
prostrates  ail  enemies  in  the  dust — ^places  its  foot  upon  the  neck  sf 
persecution — ascends  the  imperial  throne,  and  gives  laws  to  the  sul^ 
jugated  nations.  Here  is  a  mystery  demanding  a  solution.  Here  ii 
an  effect,  a  stupendous  effect,  produced  without  any  visible  agency  er 
discovered  natural  cause,  at  alt  adequate  to  such  a  result.  Here  b  a 
consummation  attained  in  defiance  of  all  the  ordinary  laws  which 
control  the  changes  of  society,  in  opposition  to  all  the  piindpiei 
which  govern  the  developments  of  human  affairs.  Behold  thi 
Christian  Church — a  symmetrical  edifice — nota  heapof  buiU- 
ing  materials — but  a  structure,  well  cemented,  admirably  propo^ 
tioned,  and  garnished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace ;  exhibitiif 
in  all  its  parts  evidences  of  deep  design,  and  matchless  skill,  and 
resistless  power.  Whose  hands  reared  these  walls,  yet  strength* 
ening,  yet  rising,  waiting  only  for  the  capstone,  and  the  accomps- 
nying  shoutings  of  a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number  ?  Who 
is  the  designer  and  builder  of  this  temple  ?  The  Infidel  as  well 
as  the  Christian  is  bound  to  answer  this  question. 

The  Christian  delights  to  trace  in  every  polished  stone,  in  every 
pillar  and  battlement  of  this  august  edifice,  the  handiwork  of  a 
Divine  Architect  He  clearly  sees  in  all  the  mighty  ehaagort.  woi 
revolutions  which  Christianity  has  effected  upon  the  earth, 

**  The  miambigooiis  footsteps  of  the  God 
Who  gives  its  lostre  to  an  insect's  wing. 
And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  roOiiig  worlds.* 

And  what  is  the  response  of  the  Infidel  ?  We  have  it  in  tbm  wocdi 
of  one  who  devoted  the  best  powers  of  his  brilliant  genius,  and 
the  best  years  of  his  laborious  life  to  the  investigation.  Oibboh 
has  professed  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  God.  To  his  solution  infidelity  hat 
never  suggested  an  amendment.  With  what  success  he  has  ae- 
complished  his  undertaking  we  will  proceed  to  determine. 
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K«ra  an  infidel,  pooMMsd  of  the  combined  experieace  and  oim- 
t|  of  all  other  hifideli,  to  devote  the  beat  talents  of  hie  life  to 
1  elabontion  of  the  inoet  succcMful  and  irrasiitible  method  for 
wgiag  Christianity  into  disrepnte,  hie  deliberately  matand  and 
factad  plan  would  doabtlem  be  to  vrite  a  hUtortf  of  sobm 
«aent  empire  of  the  earlier  centuries,  in  which  he  would  io- 
lac«,  incidentally,  and  with  apparent  respect,  an  account  of  the 
fiQ  and  primitive  triumphs  of  Christianity.  In  the  proseco- 
a^  his  work,  we  would  never  find  him  directly  denying  the 
to  ot  the  evangelical  nanative,  ot  c^nly  asBailing  its  doctrines, 
ai]gnnient  or  by  ridicule,  but  contenting  himself  with  placing 
»fccta  in  such  a  light  as  to  tetnpt  bis  readers  to  question  and 
ide  them — avoiding  all  manifestation  of  a  partisan  spirit,  and 
•Ming  the  dignity  of  a  candid  and  ingenuouB  inquirer  after 
ih — carefully  guarding  against  the  appearance  of  prejudice  and 
ky,  yet  under  tbe  guise  of  a  grave  and  respectful  witnesB,  per- 
nally  dealing  in  insinuations  and  a  latent  irony,  provocative  of 
Inut  and  merriment  in  the  minds  of  others — never  inventing 
hnnnies,  yet  adroitly  and  with  seeming  reluctance  retailing 
bimnies  already  invented — presenting  in  a  plausible  light  the 
jactions  of  the  skeptic,  and  appending  replies  less  impressive 
in  the  cavils — infusing  a  full  measure  of  the  bane,  and  but  a 
lall  modicum  of  tbe  antidote — too  sedate  to  be  wilty  himself, 
t  possessed  of  an  ingenuity  so  rare,  as  to  preserve  his  own  grav- 
f  and  yet  be  tha  cause  of  wit  in  other  men — never  directly 
ttiDg  bia  own  inferences,  yet  suggesting  the  train  of  reasoning 
■ich  would  inevitably  lead  his  readers  to  make  the  desired  in- 
encc  for  themselves — so  cunningly  summing  np  the  evidence 
and  against  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  narrative,  as  to  create 
impression  of  his  own  impartiality,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
ire  an  overwhelming  weight  in  the  scale  of  incredibility — ver- 
iy  admitting  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  yet  ex- 
■Ming  all  tbe  resources  of  genius  and  eraditioa,  in  making  it 
mMy  apparent  that  ncotuUtry,  m  merely  human  instrumwi- 
Wea,  were  sufficient  to  account  for  all  its  triumphs !  Such 
nld  be  the  most  unanswerable,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
nidta  upon  Uie  Christian  feitb. 
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The  author  of  ''  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^' 
brought  with  him  to  his  task  a  combination  of  qualificatiom 
such  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  historian.     Possessing  a 
mind  stored  with  the  choice  treasures  of  ancient  and   modem 
learning,  a  genius  singularly  patient  in  research,  a  memoiy 
wonderfully  retentive,  an  industry  which  never  seemed  to  flag^ 
united  to  a  facility  of  expression  which  always   rendered  hii 
meaning  clear,  notwithstanding  a  tendency  to  a  style  somewhat 
elaborate  in  its  structure,  and  gorgeous  in  its  coloring, — he  chose 
for  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  a  theme  unrivalled  in  its  dignity, 
and  without  a  parallel  in  its  dramatic  interest.    The  result  of  hii 
labors,  was  a  history  which  for  excellence  of  arrangement,  com- 
prehensiveness of  design,  and  vividness  of  impression,  entitles  ill 
author  to  rank  among  the  most  eminent  historians  either  of 
ancient  or  of  modern  times.    In  the  prosecution  of  a  design  so 
vast  as  that  of  representing  by  a  panoramic  view  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  greatest  power  that  ever  bestrode  the  world — and  then 
upon  its  ruins,  the  rise  of  new  empires,  and  of  a  new  civiliza- 
tion— events  affecting  nearly  every  nation  of  the  earth,  and  re- 
quiring centuries  for  their  enactment — it  was  impossible  for  the 
historian  to  overlook  the  influence  of  one  mighty  and  ever-promi- 
nent agent  in   the  development  of  these  great   issues.    Thai 
"  pure  and  humble  religion"  which  he  says,  ^'  insinuated  itsdf 
into  the  minds  of  men,"  but  which  did  not,  as  he  states,  grow  op 
^*in  silence  and  obscurity,"  until  its  triumphs  were  complete,  but 
which  on  the  contrary,  from  itd  very  birth,  and  in  all  places; 
aroused  the  passions  and  obtruded  itself  upon  the  notice  of  mea 
— this  new  and  powerful  agitator,  must  have  attracted  his  atteih 
tion  in  every  age  and  field  of  his  investigatipns.     A  historian  so 
philosophic  in  his  character,  could  neither  avoid  the  notice  nor 
the  explanation,  of  so  singular  a  phenomenon.     Christianity 
claimed  a  divine  origin,  and  professed  to  owe  its  extension  to  a 
divine  power.    The  historian  was  compelled,  therefore,  either  to 
admit  these  assumptions,  or  denying  them,  to  assign  some  satis- 
factory explanation  of  an  anomaly,  which,  otherwise,  would  have 
remained  inexplicable.    The  first,  he  does  not  presume  directly 
to  do.    He  nowhere  explicitly  denies  to  Christianity  a  divine 
original.    On  the  contrary,  to  bis  own  question,  "  By  what  means 
did  the  Christian  faith  obtain  so  remarkable  a  victory  over  the 
•etablished  religions  of  the  earth,"  he  replies^  *'  To  this  inquiry  an 
obvious  and  satisfactory  answer  may  be  retumed|  that  it  was 
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owin^  to  the  convincing  evidence  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to  the 
overruliog  providence  of  its  great  Author."  Had  his  inquiry  been 
Mtisfied  with  this  solution,  and  had  he  proceeded  to  illustrate  the 
wisdom  of  divine  providence  in  causing  all  human  instrumental- 
ities to  subserve  his  plans  for  the  government  of  the  world,  and 
Sk  the  establishment  of  the  Church,  then  every  Christian  would 
have  been  grateful  for  the  pious  efforts  of  a  great  writer,  making 
history  the  worthy  vehicle  of  vindicating  the  ways  of  God  to  men, 
and  of  tracing  his  hand  in  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
luunao  affairs. 

Bat  our  hbtorian  having  exhausted  his  candor  by  one  admis- 
MD,  immediately  proceeds  to  vitiate  the  force  of  that  admission, 
kf  assigning  certain  causes  merely  secondary  and  human,  with 
\  viuch  to  account  for  all  the  triumphs  of  religion,  without  the  in- 
l  lervention  of  a  God.  If  these  natural  causes  are  of  themselves 
\  tuflkient  to  solve  the  enigma,  then  a  recognition  of  tlie  agency 
of  any  great  Jirst  cause,  is  a  work  of  supererogation — and  only 
ooofirms  the  propriety  of  the  advice, 

Kee  Dens  intenit  nisi  dignus  Tindioe  nodup. 

Nor  is  this  all.    Our  author  having  excluded  all  supernatural 

aachiaery  from  bis  drama,  proceeds  to  impugn  the  characters  of 

llw  acknowledged  actors,  and  through  them,  the  character  of 

Ibflir  principles.    With  a  generous  regret,  accompanied  by  what 

would  have  been  a  sigh,  had  it  not  been  converted  into  a  sneer, 

he  **  must  leave,"  as  he  remarks,  ^*  to  the  theologian,  the  pleasing 

fMsk  of  describing  religion  arrayed  in  her  native  purity,"  while 

he  himself  discharges  the  more  "  melancholy  duty  of  the  histo- 

ntm^  which  is  to  discover  the  inevitable  mixture  of  corruption, 

which  she  contracted  during  her  long  residence  upon  earth, 

MMNig  a  weak  and  degenerate  race  of  beings."    And  then  in 

his  severe  and  scathing  exhibition  of  the  corruptions  and  super- 

slilioiui  of  Christianity  in  every  age,  he  utterly  confounds  the 

boundaries  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  makes  the  former 

RsponsiUe  for  the  impieties  of  the  latter,  and  imputes  the  errors 

of  its  professors  to  the  imperfections  of  Christianity  itself,  which, 

he  gently  insinuateS|  may  after  all  have  had  its  birth  in  some 

Sheological  Utopia,  whose  golden  age  coincided  with  that  of 

Bigan  Mythdogy. 

.  In  all  the  covert  and  decorously-worded  assaults  of  this  writer, 
is  so  little  positive  assertion,  and  so  much  latent  insinua- 
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iioQ,  accompaoied  with  wdtdiasembled  candor,  that  the  difficultjr 
of  couDteracting  his  dangerous  policy  arises  not  so  much  from 
what  is  boldly  expressed  as  from  what  is  evidently  intended,  not 
80  much  from  his  own  recorded  deductions,  as  from  the  inferenea 
to  which  he  adroitly  leads  the  mind  of  his  reader.  This  policj 
is  unquestionably  the  perfection  of  infidel  art  That  brazen, 
rampant,  domineering  infideUty,  which  at  once  arouses  and 
alarms  every  innate  religious  sentiment  of  the  human  bosooi, 
and  which  excites  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  popular  faith,  miMC^ 
in  the  end,  strengthen  the  cause  which  it  thus  rudely  aims  U 
overthrow ;  but  that  creeping,  cringing,  cunning  thing,  which 
deals  in  inuendo,  and  suggestion  ;  which  dreads  nothing  so  muck 
as  manly,  earnest  inquiry  leading  the  unbeUever  to  doubt  bit 
own  skepticism ;  which  insinuates  itself  along  a  tortuous  woi 
noiseless  way,  sensitive,  watchful,  crafty, 

"  With  eye  of  1  jnx,  and  ear  of  ita^ 
And  foot&ll  like  the  snow — ^ 

this  is  the  infidelity  which  accomplishes  its  deadly  mission  before 
its  presence  is  either  dreaded  or  recognized. 

It  is  painfully  curious  to  observe,  how  a  writer  so  singularlj 
correct  and  impartial  as  Mr.  Gibbon  is,  when  uninfluenced  bf 
prejudice  becomes  uncandid  and  unfair  the  instant  that  Christi- 
anity is  made  the  theme  of  his  discourse.  It  is  a  singular  pqr* 
chological  fact,  that  a  man  so  little  given  to  passion  or  prejudice, 
so  beloved  for  his  social  virtues,  so  eminent  for  self-control,  shooUi 
nevertheless,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself,  exhibit  to  others  t 
mental  bias  which  leads  him  invariably  to  represent,  at  least  one 
subject,  through  a  colored  and  distorted  medium.  But  however 
strange,  it  is  no  unaccountable  phenomenon.  *  There  is  an  initt- 
ence,  not  begotten  by  philosophy,  which  clarifies  even  the  intel- 
lect, where  spiritual  truth  is  the  object  of  its  perception.  There 
it  a  spirit  which 

"Doth  prefer 
Above  all  temples  the  apright  heart — ** 

and  which  does  not  shed  its  illuminating  power  upon  the  ondsr- 
standing,  when  man's  moral  nature  is  not  in  unison  with  tlis 
divine.  Gibbon  does  not  present  the  only  instance  of  a  mill' 
.working  vigorously  and  efliciently,  when  devoted  to  other  subjecUi 
yet  displaying  confusion,  and  strength  unprofitably  exerted,  whei 


ij 
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Cbristianity  is  ihe  object  of  its  contemplation.  If  the  most  con- 
viocing  evidence  of  this  moral  inability  to  be  candid  and  impar- 
tial when  an  uncongenial  theme  is  the  subject  of  consideration  be 
demanded,  we  have  it  in  the  immediate  change  of  tone  and  tem- 
per which  we  discover  in  our  author,  when  he  passes  from  the 
department  of  profane  to  that  of  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the 
delineation  of  the  character  of  a  distinguished  pagan  to  that  of  a 
diaiinguished  Christian.  He  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  apologize 
far  the  superstition,  licentiousness,  and  cruelties  of  paganism,  but 
ho  acana  Christianity  with  a  severe  and  jealous  eye.  He  waxes 
warm  and  eloquent  in  his  eulogium  of  the  noble  bearing  of  the 
heathen  soldier,  but  there  is  no  impassioned  burst  of  enthusiasm 
ia  his  recital  of  the  touching  resignation,  and  undaunted  firmness 
of  the  Christian  martyr.  The  devoted  allegiance,  the  all-sacrific- 
ing loyalty  of  the  followers  of  the  Roman  eagles,  fire  his  heart 
with  admiration,  and  impart  new  fervor  to  his  splendid  diction,  but 
he  is  frigid  and  insensate,  or  quibbling  and  querulous  when  he 
alludes  to  the  zealous  attachment,  and  death-despising  fidelity  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  cross.  While  the  exploits  of  an  Alaric,  an 
Attila,  a  Zengis,  or  a  Tamerlane,  awaken  all  the  magic  power  of 
his  pen,  be  sees  nothing  noteworthy  in  the  career  of  a  Paul,  a 
Stephen,  an  Ignatius,  or  a  Polycarp. 

Milman  finely  says,  "  The  successes  of  barbarous  energy  and 
brute  force  call  forth  all  the  consummate  skill  of  composition : 
while  the  moral  triumphs  of  Christian  benevolence,  the  tranquil 
hoixiam  of  endurance,  the  blameless  purity,  the  contempt  of 
{oilty  fame,  and  of  honors  destructive  to  the  human  race,  which, 
had  they  assumed  the  proud  name  of  philosophy,  would  have 
been  blazoned  in  his  brightest  words,  because  they  own  religion 
aa  their  principle — sink  into  narrow  asceticism.  The  glories  of 
Chriatianity,  in  short,  touch  no  chord  in  the  heart  of  this  writer; 
hii  imagination  remains  unkindled ;  his  words,  though  they  main- 
tain their  stately  and  measured  march,  have  become  cool,  argu- 
mentative, and  inanimate.  Who  would  obscure  one  hue  of  that 
gorgeous  coloring  in  which  Gibbon  has  invested  the  dying  forms 
of  Paganism,  or  darken  one  paragraph  in  his  splendid  view  of  the 
mt  and  progreaa  of  Mahometanism  ?  But  who  would  not  have 
viahed  the  aame  juatice  done  to  Christianity?" 

But  in  the  place  of  devoting  his  noble  energies  to  the  celebra- 
BoD  of  the  virtues  of  confessors  and  martyrs — the  ilite  of  the 
gives  his  pity  or  his  scorn  to  these^  and  reserves  his 

16 
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admiration  for  those  who  boanded  all  their  aims  and  aspirations 
hj  the  narrow  horizon  of  life  —and  coming  forth  in  the  pomp  of 
a  diction  that  '^  dazzles  to  blind,"  he  seems  to  cast  even  the  beau- 
tiful vesture  of  truth  around  sentiments  false  and  dangerous. 

With  such  address,  and  animated  by  such  a  spirit,  he  proceeds 
to  exhaust  the  resources  of  his  own  gifted  mind,  and  of  infidelity 
itself,  in  the  attempt  to  set  in  array  sucli  assignable  human  causes, 
as  may  forever  obviate  the  necessity  of  referring  the  triumphs  of 
Christianity  to  any  supernatural  power,  by  endeavoring  to  show 
that  it  was  propagated  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  laws  which 
control  human  affairs,  just  as  other  systems  and  creeds  had  been, 
which  had  attained  to  great  popularity  and  power  among  the 
nations.  The  spectacle  of  one  enriched  with  extraordinary  abili- 
ties, thus  prostituting  his  genius  to  an  undertaking  so  unworthy 
of  such  endowments,  reminds  us  of  a  celebrated  description,  some 
of  whose  features,  at  least,  we  may  apply  to  our  distinguished 

author : — 

"  He  seemed 
For  dignity  oompoeed,  ind  liigh  exploit, 
Bui  all  was  &]ae  and  hollow :  though  his  tongue 
Dropped  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason  to  perplex  and  clash 
Maturest  counsel 

Yet  he  pleased  the  ear 
And  with  persuasive  accents  thwt  beffttn,'* 

"  We  may  be  permitted,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  though  with  be- 
coming submission,  to  ask,  not  indeed  what  were  the  first,  but 
what  were  the  secondary  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Chris- 
tian church."  And  he  assigns  as  the  first,  "  The  inflexible,  and 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  Chris- 
tians, derived,  it  is  true,  from  the  Jewish  religion,  but  purified  from 
the  narrow  and  unsocial  spirit,  which  instead  of  inviting,  had  it- 
terred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law  of  Moses.'*  . 

It  is  conceded  that  the  zeal  of  the  primitive  heralds  of  the 
Gospel  was  steadfast,  ardent,  undaunted  by  perils,  and  uncon- 
querable by  persecution  ;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
deriving  this  zeal  from  a  Jewish  origin.  The  early  advocates  of 
Christianity  belonged,  most  of  them,  to  the  Jewish  race — but  to 
ascribe  the  spirit  which  imbued  them,  as  soon  as  they  embraced 
a  new  faith,  to  their  old  principles,  is  as  miserable  an  absurdity, 
as  it  would  be  to  impute  the  hallowed  enthusiasm  of  modem  con- 
verts from  heathenism,  to  their  previously  bigoted  and  intolerant 
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seal  for  idolatry.    The  Apostles  ascribed  their  fervor  to  their  con- 
fident belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and   to  their  warm, 
constraining,  entrancing  love  for  him.    But  whatever  its  origin 
might  be,  its  manifestations  were  veiy  unamiable  in  Jewish  eyes, 
tot  it  was  directed  against  Jewish  as  well  as  against  Gentile  pre- 
judices, and  was  perhaps  even  more  offensive  to  the  Hebrew,  than 
to  the  Greek  or  barbarian.    The  zeal  of  Peter  would  indeed  im- 
pel him  to  the  most  active  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  his  country- 
men, but  was  it  his  fiery  intolerance  which  made  him  so  success- 
fill  in  gaining  proselytes  among  them  ?    When  he  stood  in  the 
very  city  which  had  witnessed  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  ad- 
dressed the  very  men  who  had  enacted  that  tragedy,  and  said, 
"  whom  ye  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain,"  did  the 
wveriiy  of  the  charge /rt^A/en  them  into  faith  in  the  victim  of 
their  rage  ?    Or  was  there  such  an  attractive  power  in  this  accu- 
ntion  as  to  bring  over  thousands  of  them  in  a  single  hour  to  the 
Christian  standard  ?    To  derive  such  an  effect  from  such  a  cause 
as  the  mere  zeal,  and  above  all  the  inflexible  and  intolerant  zeal 
of  the  Apostle,  would  be  a  miserable  non  sequitur.   The  truth  is, 
that  neither  the  Jews  who  believed,  nor  the  Jews  who  rejected,  nor 
the  Apostle  who  preached  Christ,  ever  thought  of  ascribing  such 
wonderful  results  to  blind  and  pertinacious  zeal.    And  when  the 
Apostles  turned  to  the  Gentiles,  although  they  were  still  so  inflez- 
Me  in  their  principles,  and  so  intolerant  of  error,  as  to  refuse 
either  to  accommodate  the  doctrines  they  prdfclaimed  to  the  tastes 
of  their  hearers,  or  to  adapt  their  forms  of  worship  to  the  cherished 
preferences  of  idolaters,  yet  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  stem 
ind  unyielding  attitude  was  calculated  to  conciliate  the  people 
toward  whom  it  was  assumed?    Such  a  course  was  not  only  im- 
pditk,  but  offensive  to  the  last  degree.     Such  have  never  been 
the  tactica  of  fiedse  religions  in  making  aggressions  upon  any  peo- 
ple.   Mahomet,  indeed,  was  intolerant  when  the  ''  Koran,  death, 
er  tribute,"  was  his  demand,  but  Mahomet  preached  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  cut  hb  way  through  all  objections  with  the  edge 
of  the  admitar.    There  is  nothing  more  surprising  in  his  rapid 
eoDquMtfl,  than  in  those  of  Tamerlane  or  any  of  the  daring  mili- 
tary naaipefi  who  have  so  often  changed  the  fortunes  of  the 
EaaCem  world.    But  the  zeal  of  the  primitive  missionaries  was 
not  fortifiwl  or  impelled  by  any  earthly  power.    And  exhibited  in 
a  chaiacter  bo  unlovely  as  that  represented  by  our  author,  without 
•Dy  advoititioiu  aid,  it  must  have  disgusted  and  repelled.  And  if 
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the  primitive  Christians  were,  as  Mr.  GibboQ  asserts,  ''  not  less 
averse  to  the  business,  than  to  the  pleasures  of  this  world" — ^if 
they  '^  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  civil  administration,  or  the 
military  defence  of  the  empire" — if  they  "  displayed  an  indolent 
and  criminal  disregard  to  the  public  welfare" — ^if  they  would  not 
tolerate  the  most  innocent  amusements — if^  as  he  declares,  "  they 
shut  their  ears  against  profane  harmony  of  sounds" — ^if  affecting  sin- 
gularity in  personal  appearance  and  habits,  they  thought  it  sinful 
to  ''  shave  their  beards,"  or  sleep  on  "  downy  pillows" — (because 
Jacob  had,  some  centuries  before,  reposed  his  head  one  night  upon  a 
stone,) — if  they  refused  to  mingle  with  the  heathen  either  in  the 
relations  of  business,  or  in  the  walks  of  social  life,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  disseminate  their  religious  opinions  ?  What  op- 
portunity could  they  have  enjoyed  for  making  proselytes  ?  What 
materials  could  their  zeal  act  upon  7  How  could  it  expend  itself? 
Thus  pent  up,  and  yet  raging,  it  must  have  consumed  only  the 
zealot  But  if  under  such  circumstances  of  grim  seclusion,  and 
non-communion,  they  did,  nevertheless,  by  their  mere  zeal,  suc- 
ceed in  proselyting  thousands,  there  must  have  been  some  secret 
power  in  their  zeal  transcending  the  miraculous ! 

But  Mr.  Gibbon  overlooks  one  important  fact  in  his  argument 
He  imputes  this  excessive  zeal  to  the  weaker  party,  and  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  counteracting  zeal  with  which  it  would  be  met 
by  the  numerous  and  formidable  sects  which,  with  one  accord, 
bent  all  their  enerfies  not  only  upon  the  defeat  of  Christianity, 
but  upon  its  destruction.  Had  Judaism,  menaced  with  the  over- 
throw of  its  venerable  institutions,  its  splendid  ceremonials,  its 
imposing  temple  service,  no  conflicting  zeal?  Had  Polytheism 
with  its  threatened  loss  of  brilliant  honors,  and  unbounded 
wealth,  and  gigantic  power,  no  resilient  countervaiUng  zeal? 
Did  both  fall  before  the  fanatical  and  intolerant  phrensy  of  a 
feeble  and  despised  sect? 

We  have  already  admitted  that  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
was  in  a  great  measure  instrumentally  due  to  the  energetic,  per- 
severing labors  of  its  early  advocates.  But  theirs  was  a  '^  zeaP 
very  different  from  the.  blind  and  mad  phrensy  which  Mr.  Gibboii 
has  imputed  to  them  under  that  name.  It  was  a  rational,  well- 
founded  zeal,  tempered  with  charity,  and  attended  by  a  regard  ibr 
all  the  proprieties  of  life.  While  it  was  an  instrumental  cause- 
one  of  the  subordinate  agencies  employed  by  Divine  Providence 
for  the  extension  of  his  Church,  it  was  in  itself  an  effect^  produced 
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by  a  higher — the  highest  cause.    It  was  the  result  of  an  unal- 
terable conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  produced  by  a  divine 
influence  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  heralds  of  salvation. 
Had  it  been  anything  else — above  all  had  it  been  a  mere  emana- 
tion of  senseless  bigotry,  it  would  have  occasioned  evils  disastrous 
to  the  progress  of  religion.     It  would  have  been  regarded  only  as 
raving  fanaticism,  at  first  amusing,  then  irritating,  then  exaspera- 
ting.   Had  it  been  such  a  zeal  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Gibbon, 
it  would  for  a  time,  have  produced  results  exactly  the  opposite  to 
those  ascribed  to  it,  and  then  being  unsuc^tained  by  any  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  system  it  advocated,  it  would  of  itself,  like  a 
fire  unreplenished  with  fuel,  have  speedily  burnt  out.     When  was 
there  ever  so  ridiculous  a  thing  known,  as  for  a  rational  man  to 
change  his  favorite  opinions,  without  any  conviction  of  their  erro- 
neousness,  merely  because  he  came  in  contact  with  a  more  obsti- 
nate man  than  himself,  of  a  different  way  of  thinking?    If  head- 
strong and  passionate  ardor  were  sufficient  to  effect  such  changes, 
then,any  Hotspur  in  controversy  might  obtain  the  victory  over  the 
most  logical  opponent,  who  chanced  to  be  less  stubborn  than  his 
adversary.     Would  Mr.  Gibbon  himself  have  abandoned  his  infi- 
delity and  become  a  champion  for  the  Christian  faith,  had  he  been 
assailed  day  by  day,  by  some  unavoidable  and  flaming  zealot  ?  If 
so,  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  expedient  was  not  adopted  to  secure 
the  services  of  so  accomplished  a  writer.    Indeed  he  iro^  pursued 
by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oxford  University,  through  all  the  devious  paths 
of  his  g^at  history,  and  by  that  ardent  and  pertinacious  gentleman 
Utacked  on  all  sides,  yet  so  far  was  this  siege  from  making  a  con- 
vert of  Mr.  Gibbon,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  provoked  him  to  write 
a  vindication  of  his  history,  in  which  he  manifests  no  symptoms 
of  conviction,  and  no  kind  regard  for  Mr.  Davis. 

Had  tbe  Apostles  gone  forth  imbued  with  the  principles,  and  gov- 
erned by  the  policy,  which  actuated  the  disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyo- 
la, instead  of  displaying  to  the  world  ''  an  inflexible  and  intolerant 
zeal,"  they  would  have  adapted  their  teachings  to  the  prejudices, 
habits,  and  even  passions  of  their  proselytes.  They  would  have 
permitted  them  to  retain  their  ancient  superstitions,  merely  graft- 
ing upon  them  certain  Christian  rites  and  ceremonies.  They  would 
have  profited  by  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant,  and  flattered  the 
independent  free-thinking  of  the  educated — they  would  have  been 
severe  only  upon  the  vices  of  the  poor,  and  ever  indulgent  to  the 
inclinations  of  tbe  rich.    They  would  have  graduated  their  mo- 
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ralhy  to  the  age,  propeomly,  and  rank  at  their  neophytea.  Thej 
would  have  imposed  do  heavy  bordens  either  opoo  the  oonscieiices 
or  calliogB  of  men — ^in  a  word,  thej  would  have  made  it  a  vefj 
coDTenient  and  pleasant  matter  to  bear  the  Christian  yoke.  Had 
they  not  been  penetrated  and  fired  with  the  most  irresistible  con- 
riction  of  their  high  and  solemn  mission,  they  never  woald  have 
pursued  the  line  of  conduct  which  characterized  their  whole  career, 
nor  would  their  labors,  severe  and  unremitting  as  they  were,  have 
been  crowned  witli  such  sublime  success,  had  they  not  been  owned 
and  signally  blessed  of  Heaven.  Their  zeal  was  a  divinely  inq)i- 
red  zeal,  and  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong 
holds. 

The  second  reason  which  our  author  assigns  for  the  ra{Hd  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  is,  '^  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by 
every  additional  circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  effica^ 
to  that  important  truth."  He  specifies  these  favoring  circumstan- 
ces. One  of  them  be  declares  to  be  ''  the  universal  belief  that  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  were  at  hand" — the 
hourly  "  expectation  of  that  moment  when  the  globe  itself,  and  aU 
the  various  races  of  mankind,  should  tremble  at  the  appearance 
of  their  Divine  Judge."  But  from  whom  could  the  early  Chris- 
tians have  derived  such  an  apprehension  of  the  impending  de- 
struction of  the  world?  Not  from  the  Author  of  Christianity 
himself,  for  he,  when  speaking  of  the  time  of  Judgment,  expressly 
declares,  '^  Of  that  day,  and  of  that  hour,  knoweth  no  man, 
no  not  the  angels  which  are  in  Heaven."  Nor  could  it  have 
been  derived  from  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  for  his  unequivocal 
language  is,  "  We  beseech  you  brethren  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  nor  troubled,  neither  in 
spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  as  from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  at  band.  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means."  He 
then  proceeds  to  enumerate  certain  great  events  which  must  oc- 
cur before  tlie  coming  of  that  day — events,  which  are  having  their 
fulfilment  even  in  our  own  generation.  If  the  Apostle  Paul  had 
no  supernatural  insight  into  futurity,  then  he  accidentally  pre- 
dicted a  state  of  affairs  which  actually  existed  1800  years  after  the 
prophecy  was  uttered.  But  if  these  coming  events  were  supemat- 
urally  revealed  to  him,  then  he  could  not  have  been  deluded  by 
the  belief  of  the  speedy  dissolution  of  nature,  and  his  statements 
show  how  anxious  he  was  to  guard  others  from  delusion. 

Another  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  "  weighty  circumstances"  which  he 
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gave  efficacy  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  was,  tlie 
It  the  personal  advent  of  Christ  was  at  hand,  (a  millen- 
oily  unlike  that  which  is  still  anticipated,  when  Christ 
»id  his  spiritual  kingdom  over  all  the  earth) — "  when  the 
LO  had  escaped  death,  or  who  had  been  miraculously  pre- 
ould  reign  on  earth  until  the  time  appointed  for  the  last 
ral  resurrection."  That  such  an  expectation  was  in  ex- 
I  evident  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
i  the  primitive  church  positively  denied  and  refuted  such 
B.  But  it  was  never  taught  by  a  single  Apostle,  nor  gen- 
«ived  by  the  Church. 

''  weighty  circumstances"  which  Mr.  Gibbon  would  con- 
supports  for  his  proposition,  are  themselves  unsupported, 
;  &11  to  the  ground.  And  as  to  the  proposition  itself,  if 
power  attended  the  proclamation  of  a  future  life,  what  in- 
sb  multitudes  to  believe  it?  There  being  no  associated 
mces  arising  from  the  delusions  of  men  to  give  it  efficacy, 
it  simple  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  which  myriads  em- 
Why  were  they  overcome  by  the  presentation  of  this 
nrhat  irresistible  influence  accompanied  its  publication? 
>  look  back  to  the  first  cause  assigned  by  Mr.  Gibbon  for 
lierious  influence?  Was  it  begotten  by  the  " intolerant 
Lhe  Apostles  ?  Was  this  also  potent  in  constraining  a 
aeration  to  embrace  their  revelations  respecting  futurity? 
r  author  overlooks  some  great  obstacles  to  the  spread  of 
octrine.  The  first  is  that  the  Apostles  made  this  doc- 
Bodent  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
age  when  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  scarcely  be- 
assertion  could  have  been  more  provocative  of  ridicule  and 
u  that  the  body  which  had  seen  corruption,  and  returned 
.live  earth,  would  be  revived,  reanimated,  and  clothed 
mortality.    It  was   the  annunciation   of  this  doctrine 
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to  the  Apostle's  meaning,  they  turned  away  in  disgust  from  a 
tenet  so  incredible. 

What !  were  they  to  be  told  that  the  bodies  which  had  moul- 
dered and  mingled  with  their  kindred  dust,  and  then  been  dian- 
pated  by  all  the  winds  of  heaven — that  the  bodies  whose  very 
tombs  had  crumbled  to  atoms,  and  vanished  not  only  from  the 
sight  but  from  the  remembrance  of  men — were  to  be  raised  to 
life  again  ?  Were  they  to  be  persuaded  that  the  elements  would 
ever  disgorge  the  particles  which  they  had  swallowed  up  ? — that 
not  only  the  earth,  but  that  the  sea  should  give  up  its  dead  ?  that 
the  forms  of  those  who  went  down  into  the  fathomless  caverns 
of  the  deep,  in  the  shock  of  battle  and  tempest,  would  emerge  from 
their  hidden  chambers,  and  darken  the  blue  bosom  of  the  ocean 
as  they  arose  to  be  judged  with  those  who  had  slept  in  the  earth? 
Would  the  warm  pulses  of  life  again  throb  in  the  scattered 
dust  of  Aristotle  ?  Would  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  those  ancient 
sages  who  had  indulged  rather  in  the  fond  hope,  than  in  the  con- 
fident belief  of  a  future  existence,  again  stand  erect  upon  the 
earth,  and  gaze  upon  that  sun  which  centuries  ago  had  looked 
down  upon  their  graves  ?  No,  a  doctrine  so  startling  and  in- 
credible was  worthy  only  of  mockery. 

But  there  was  another,  and  far  greater  obstacle  to  the  preva- 
lence of  such  a  view  of  a  future  life  as  that  presented  by  the 
Apostles.  The  Heaven  which  they  revealed  to  the  faith  of  mor- 
tals was  no  such  Elysium  as  that  which  mythology  had  delighted 
to  present ;  no  flowery  abode  of  sensual  joys  and  pleasures  minis- 
tering to  the  natural  tastes  and  passions  of  men  ; — no  Paradise 
where  feasting  and  revelry  ruled  the  hour,  where  black-eyed  Houris 
reposed  in  every  bower,  and  whose  perfumed  air  ever  vibrated 
with  dulcet  melodies,  such  as  Mahomet  promised  to  the  faithful 
(and  of  which  he  permitted  them  to  enjoy  such  large  prelibations 
in  this  life) — but  a  world  whose  element  was  holiness,  one  which 
excluded  all  but  the  pure  in  heart,  which  did  not  oflfer  one  at- 
traction to  the  covetous,  the  ambitious,  the  licentious,  or  the  re- 
vengeful— one  which  could  be  attained  only  by  a  path  narrow, 
rugged,  and  difficult  of  ascent. 

Point  out  to  men  a  heaven  where  the  plesisures  of  sense  may 
be  enjoyed  in  a  more  exquisite  degree,  and  enjoyed  forever ;  a 
heaven  to  which  Dives  may  go  with  his  purple  robes  and  rosy 
e ;  where  all  the  natural  inclinations  and  unhallowed  propen- 
ay  find  unbounded  gratification,  freed  from  the  restraints 
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[id  the  checks  of  conscieace  ; — and  men  will  rivet  their 

38  upon  it,  and  if  possible  force  the  gates  and  scale  the 

of  a  paradbe  so  alluring.     But  discarding  the  doctrine 

De  influence,  what  could  so  change  the  natural  heart  of 

0  cause  it  to  aspire  to  the  pure  spiritual  joys  of  a  heaven 
;  revealed  in  the  gospel  ?  Whence  did  myriads  obtain 
ites  which  gave  them  a  relish  for  the  hallowed  enjoy- 
ad  employments  of  glorified  beings  ?  Whence  did  im- 
pelling mortals  derive  those  qualifications  which  prepared 
the  exalted  services  of  a  world  of  purity,  for  the  dignity 
dominion  of  kings  and  priests  unto  God?    If  such  a 

lecame  attractive  to  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  mortals,  it 
ftuse  their  eyes  were  opened,  by  some  divinely  exerted 

1  the  perception  of  spiritual  beauty  to  which  they  had 
dd  before,  and  their  hearts  to  the  reception  and  love  of 
hich  otherwise  had  been  objects  of  disgust  and  aversion, 
hristianity  asserted  the  existence  of  a  Hell.  If  its  pic- 
tieaven  was  not  calculated  to  engage  the  afTections  of 
li  was  there  anything  calculated  to  gain  the  crederi-ce  of 
I  in  its  representations  of  a  world  of  torment  and  despair  ? 
incients  indeed  prated  of  a  Pluto  and  Tartarus,  but  be- 

publication  of  Christianity  the  belief  in  the  future  pun- 
of  the  vicious  had  almost  become  obsolete,  not  only 
iie  learned,  but  it  was  openly  denied  in  the  forum  in 
gaments  before  the  populace.  This  fact  Gibbon  admits, 
3)ly  states.  "  We  are  sufficiently  acquainted,"  says  he, 
he  eminent  persons  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Cicero, 
,he  first  Csesars,  with  their  actions,  their  characters,  and 
)tive8,  to  be  assured  that  their  conduct  in  this  life  was 
ftUaied  by  any  serious  connection  of  the  rewards  or  pun- 
I  of  a  future  state.  At  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of 
16  ablest  orators  were  not  apprehensive  of  giving  offence 
hearers  by  exposing  that  doctrine  as  an  idle  and  extra va- 
nion,  whic/i  was  rejected  with  contempt  by  every  man  of 
education  and  understanding."  Such  being  the  state 
ar  feeling,  it  is  evident  that  before  such  an  article  in  the 
d  ereed  as  the  doctrine  of  a  hell,  could  work  upon  the 
men,  it  must  be  believed.  But  what  is  to  compel  their 
The  assertions  of  a  company  of  ignorant,  despised,  itin- 
ilileans? 
06  bumble  fishermen  had  no  other  means  of  verifying 
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their  assertions  than  their  bare  word,  (and  what  was  that  wor 
when  made  the  vehicle  of  a  most  improbable  and  unwelcoi 
statement?)  would  it  not  excite  rather  the  taunts  than  the  I 
rors  of  the  proud  Romans?  Would  it  not  exasperate  rather  thi 
intimidate,  when  they  observed  how  their  deified  heroes  and  sag 
were  consigned  to  eternal  flames,  and  that  too  for  what  th 
esteemed  the  most  exalted  virtues  ?  And  if  it  was  true,  as  1 
Gibbon  asserts,  that  some  of  the  early  Christians  were  weak  aj 
wicked  enough,  loudly  to  rejoice  in  anticipating  the  torments  • 
unbelievers,  what  reception  would  the  whole  community  whi 
witnessed  such  indecent  and  savage  joy,  give  to  the  doctrine  ti 
its  advocates  ?  But  it  is  notorious  that  these  representations  < 
futurity,  improbable,  and  uncongenial  as  they  were,  did  exert 
controlling  influence,  a  commanding  power,  over  the  minds  ai 
lives  of  thousands.  What  natural  principle  will  account  for 
result  so  contrary  to  all  that  human  foresight  could  predie 
Have  we  not  here  another  mark  made  by  the  finger  of  Grod? 

The  third  cause  assigned  by  Mr.  Gibbon  is,  ^Mhe  miracukM 
powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church."  Had  he  been  plaan 
to  say,  the  miraculous  powers  conferred  on  the  Church,  or  «st 
cised  by  the  Church,  then  we  could  at  once  throw  this  reason  oi 
of  the  list,  for  miraculous  power  actually  possessed,  could  hai 
come  only  from  God,  and  this  would  have  been  a  primary  ai 
not  a  '^  secondary"  cause  of  the  success  of  Christianity.  But  a| 
prehensive  of  such  an  inference,  he  hastens  to  throw  every  pofl 
ble  discredit  upon  the  primitive  miracles.  With  a  Hume4ik 
hatred  of  miracles  he  insinuates,  although  he  does  not  assert,  thi 
they  were  the  pretences  of  imposture,  and  he  labors  to  make  thi 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  readers  by  a  variety  of  ingeniov 
cavils  and  cunning  suggestions,  interspersed  with  a  certain  grtf 
irony. 

But  let  us  bring  the  matter  to  a  direct  issue.  The  miradi 
performed  by  the  Apostles  were  wrought  by  the  power  of  God,  c 
they  were  the  legerdemain  of  cunning  and  wicked  imposton 
If  they  were  produced  by  supernatural  power,  then  they  wet 
real,  and  demonstrate  Christianity  to  be  of  divine  origin.  I 
they  were  the  impostures  of  men,  could  they  have  possibly  escapi 
detection  and  exposure  ?  If  any  one  chooses  to  answer  this  qiM 
Uon  by  asserting  that  simulated  miracles  have  been  employt 
successfully  in  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  men,  as  in  the  cai 
of  the  pagan  priests  who  made  dupes  of  the  multitude  by  thd 
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ig  woode^  ve  ^'5  ^>'  (here  is  no  paralleluDi  in  ihe  Iwo 
Pioas  &ai>di  lure  Dever  becD  succeesfol  except  wheo  ibey 
been  nsoneA  u>  by  a  religioD  already  io  power,  and  when 
ited  to  the  uaenli^tened  moItiLude.  already  piedi^posed  in 
&Tor,  and  willing  to  be  deceived.  Tbere  is  no  aoalof^  be* 
such  shams  and  the  mjrsclea  o(  Christ  and  his  ApostW. 
went  unattended  by  coafederates,  often  alone,  and  always 
Eurrounded  by  these  whose  prejudices  were  odveise,  and  not 
Wnrable.  Thetr  miracles  were  submitted  to  llie  scrutiny  of 
my,  iaterBBt,  wounded  pride,  and  at!  the  acumen  which  the  most 
ilighteDed  and  skeptical  nation  in  the  world  could  bring  to  the 
br^igation. 

j  It  is  evident,  then,  that  mere  [veteneion  to  miraculous  power 
Atautd  have  been  a  suicidal  policy:  it  would  have  been  expoeed 
wpd  rebuked;  it  would  have  overwhelmed  the  already  despised 
/^Msdes  with  ignominy ;  it  would  have  annihilated  the  prospects 
«f  the  iofonl  Church.  It  has  always  been  a  ruinous  policy  when 
lesorted  to  in  enlightened  communities,  even  when  a  powerful 
confederacy  has  been  formed  among  the  parties  interested,  to  give 
diem  Eupport  and  credit  among  the  people.  In  the  celebrated  case 
rf  the  alleged  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbg  Paris,  many  cir- 
eomstances  conspired  to  give  them  the  greatest  possible  iflal  in 
the  community.  The  memory  of  the  Abbfi  was  held  in  profound 
and  alTectiotiaie  veneration  by  the  people.  All  the  power  of  the 
adroit  and  iafluential  Jansenists  was  concentrated  in  the  attempt 
(0  give  ibese  miracles  credit,  and  that  too  among  persons  pre- 
possessed in  their  favor.  And  yet  how  simple  a  matter  to  suppress 
[hem !  By  order  of  the  government,  the  tomb  of  the  saint  to 
vhom  these  miracles  were  ascribed,  was  concealed  by  a  wall,  and 
lien — the  performance  was  ended !  Soon  after  a  placard  was 
attached  to  the  wall,  on  which  was  written  the  witty  French 
couplet : — 

De  |Mr  le  r»;  defense  h  Dien  , 

De  biia  miracle  en  ce  lieu. 

"By  order  of  the  King,  God  Is  prohibited  from  working  any  mora 
miracles  in  this  place."  The  most  stupid  man  could  sec  the  point 
at  ibia  epigram,  for  if  these  miracles  were  genuine,  how  could  a 
brick-mason  shut  out  Deity?  But  thereafter  the  ashes  of  the 
Abbe  rested  in  peace,  evermore.  Ha  could  not  work  miracles 
Ihrough  a  wall. 

After  the  most  careful  analysis  of  Mr.  Gibbon  e  long  dieseru- 
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tion  in  support  of  bis  third  '^  cause,"  we  can  discover  bat  two  imp- 
ositions, with  an  inference^  which  he  only  hints  at,  bat  evideolfy 
hopes  his  readers  will  draw  from  the  premises  which  he  fumishas 
them.  1.  If  genuine  miracles  had  been  wrought  by  the  eatlf 
heralds  of  Christianity,  men  must  have  been  convinced  of  its  so* 
perior  claims.  2.  Miraculous  powers  were  asserted  by  the  primitive 
Church,  but  never  really  posseraed.  Insinuated  inferenot — tbeffe> 
fore,  the  Church  grew  because  of  the  popular  delusion  that  it  wu 
endowed  with  such  power.  A  very  unwarrantable  and  absiud 
conclusion,,  indeed,  but  such  is  the  character  and  climax  of  o« 
author's  logic  We  rest  satisfied  with  another,  and  very  difienat 
conclusioD  of  the  whole  matter — that  if  the  miracles  of  the  primi- 
tive Cliurch  were  realy  they  should  have  no  jdace  among  Mr. 
Gibbon's  assigned  secondary  causes ;  if  they  were  fidse,  they  woull 
have  resulted  in  the  extinction,  and  not  in  the  extension  of  die 
Church. 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth  of  the  enumerated  causes — ^"ibe 
pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  Christians,"  which  our  author  veiy 
properly  ranks  amoDg  the  influences  which  gained  for  Christianity 
the  respect  of  mankind.  But  the  pleasure  we  experience  fron 
such  an  admission  on  the  part  of  an  adversary,is  instantly  checked 
when  we  find  that  in  immediate  connection  with  this  concesaoa, 
he  retails  the  foul  slander  of  their  enemies,  ^'  that  the  Christiani 
allured  into  their  party  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  who,  as  sooo 
as  they  were  touched  by  a  sense  of  remorse,  were  easily  persuaded 
to  wash  away  in  the  water  of  baptism,  the  guilt  of  their  past  con- 
duct, for  which  the  temples  of  their  gods  refused  to  grant  them 
auy  expiation."  Mr.  Gibbon  condemns  this  calumny,  and  declares 
that  it  was  a  reproach  suggested  by  the  ignorance  or  malice  of 
infidelity.  Why  then  does  he  introduce  it  ?  How  could  he  have 
been  so  unguarded  as  to  jeopard  his  reputation  for  cautious  pru- 
dence, as  well  as  for  candor,  by  resorting  to  a  method  of  defiima* 
tion  so  common^  and  so  easily  detected  ?  It  is  an  old  and  vulgar 
device  to  assail  character  by  volunteering  some  malicious  scandal, 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  make  its  impression,  although  the  retailer 
of  the  libel  attempts  to  screen  his  own  character  by  disavowing 
ail  belief  in  it?  And  is  it  not  easy  to  discover  his  motive  when 
he  adds  in  the  same  vein  of  pretended  vindication,  that  "after ' 
the  example  of  their  divine  Master,  the  missionaries  of  the  gospd 
disdained  not  the  society  of  men,  and  especially  of  women^  op* 
pressed  by  the  consciousness,  and  very  often  by  the  effects  of  their 
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^  The  design  of  these  iasinuatioDs,  in  such  a  connection,  is 
lis.  As  be  could  not  deny  the  superior  virtues  of  the  Chris- 
— affording  as  they  do  so  powerful  an  argument  for  the  truth 
gion — he  attempts  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  elevated 
$  of  these  virtues,  by  assigning  low  and  ignoble  causes  for 
existence,  and  by  retaihng  calumnies  calculated  to  diminish 
rtimate  of  their  purity. 

is  habit  of  suggesting  the  malignant  charges  of  others 
ated  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  memory,  and  to  be 
ated  with  recollection  of  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  pure, 
f  good  report,  we  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  criminal,  and 
same  time  dangerous  artifices  of  this  historian.  Were  this 
frequent  occurrence,  we  might  regard  it  as  accidental,  or  fail 
ke  it  altogether ;  but  so  perpetually  does  it  recur,  that  when- 
le  makes  any  admission  complimentary  to  the  virtues  of  the 
Christians,  we  expect,  before  the  paragraph  closes,  to  find 
hing  calculated  to  mar  or  defile  the  chaste  image  which  had 
I  in  the  mind. 

lile  it  is  true  that  the  proclamation  of  salvation  through 
t,  was  freely  made  to  all  men,  it  is  7iot  true  that  the  Apostles 
fid  themselves  mainly  to  the  reformation  of  the  weak,  the 
ate,  or  the  abandoned. 

ley  preached  the  same  gospel,  and  its  provisions  were  as  ne- 
rji  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  wealthy  counsellor,  as  to  the 
bed  publican,  to  Dionysius,  an  Athenian  judge,  as  to  Barti- 
^  the  highway  beggar,  to  Damaris,  an  honorable  woman,  as 
igdalen  the  sinner,  to  the  treasurer  of  queen  Candace  as  to 
lief  on  the  cross,  to  king  Agrippa  as  to  the  jailer  at  Philippi. 
if  men  whose  crimes  had  been  great,  smitten  with  corres- 
Dg  remorse,  found  in  the  provisions  of  the  gospel  a  solace 
I  they  vainly  sought  in  the  institutions  of  Paganism,  then  this 
LTests  the  gospel  with  new  glories.  That  single  word,  utter- 
,  in  one  of  the  promises  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  has  infused 
and  joy  into  many  a  despairing  heart.  Terrible  indeed  are 
ourges  of  a  guilty  conscience — fierce,  burning,  agonizing  are 
iDgs  of  remorse.  Men  of  old  were  tormented  by  demons, 
hat  foul  fiend  ever  tormented  the  soul  like  the  demon-king, 
'9e  ?  What  are  all  the  pleasures,  the  honors,  the  distinctions, 
ehes  of  the  world,  what  is  all  the  sympathy  of  friends,  what 
B  endearments  of  love,  to  a  soul  racked  with  remorse  ?  It 
tfl  no  rest  to  the  wounded  spirit.    It  has  made  the  unsus- 
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pactod  man  come  forth  and  charge  himself  with  crimes  whon 
harden  was  too  heavy  to  bear.  It  has  compelled  the  judge  to  coon 
down  from  the  bench  and  talce  the  place  of  the  prisoner  at  ihi 
bar.  It  has  made  men  prefer  death — ^with  all  that  lies  beyooi 
death — to  a  life  maddened  by  invisible  stings.  It  has  driven  mes 
to  rush  unbidden  on  eternity,  under  the  persuasion  that  its  flasMl 
would  be  more  tolerable  than  present  anguish — that  hell  woril 
prove  a  refuge,  and  damnation  a  release.  Remorse  cannot  toA 
any  ''  expiation  in  the  temples  of  the  gods" — ^it  defies  all  the  eoa- 
solations  of  earth,  and  mocks  at  their  attempts  to  minister  ease  to 
the  stricken  despairing  soul.  To  Us  victims  the  gospel  alone  csa 
whisper  comfort.  It  has  a  promise  for  the  worst  of  men.  The 
greatest  criminals,  when  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  goilt,  are  of 
all  others,  in  greatest  need  of  the  consolations  of  the  gospdL  Ns 
wonder  that  such  should  avail  themselves  of  a  solace  whieh  Fs- 
ganism  could  not  offer.  Ancient  annab  tell  us  of  the  resthii 
anxiety  which  distracted  Tiberius,  of  the  phantoms  of  horror  whiA 
haunted  Caracalla,  of  the  fearful  visions  which  murdered  the  ikflp 
of  Nero — and  other  criminals  of  equal  guilt,  but  less  noloris^i 
have  had  their  terrors  too,  which  Paganism  could  not  asrosga 
But  no  case  was  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  "  salvation  to  the  lltle^ 
most.^'  There  were  converts  from  among  debased  and  double- 
dyed  transgressors.  But  Christianity  did  not  go  to  the  dent  of 
infamy,  and  to  the  jakes  of  debauchery  for  her  recruit&  She  fomid 
them  chiefly  among  honest,  industrious,  virtuous  poor.  Shenerer 
made  selections  among  classes  or  characters.  She  uttered  her 
voice  in  the  streets,  and  her  address  was,  "  to  you,  O  men^  I  caD." 
But  our  author  does  not  represent  the  virtues  and  the  private 
lives  of  any  class  of  Christians  in  an  attractive  light  Had  the 
peculiarities  of  character,  and  of  the  habits  of  the  primitive  be* 
lievers  been  such  as  he  depicts,  their  exhibition  would  rather  have 
extinguished  than  kindled  the  admiration  of  the  world.  In  ilhiB- 
trating  this  view  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Gibbon,  according  to  custoo, 
throws  in  so  many  dark  hints  and  satirical  comments,  as  quite  to 
neutralize  his  admission  with  regard  to  the  pure  and  Uamelsv 
lives  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  almost  to  stultify  his  own 
assignment  of  it  as  a  cause  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity.  He 
ascribes  their  exemplary  deportment  to  most  unworthy  motifsa 
He  accounts  for  the  sanctity  of  their  lives  by  the  snoaDness  ef 
their  number,  by  the  vigilant  espionage  which  they  exercised 
over  each  other,  and  by  their  desire  to  keep  up  the  reputation  ef 
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f*  Mc(  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.    In  a  word,  he  surmises  that 
'  abstained  from  sin  rather  through  fear  of  detection  than 

love  to  virtue,  and  maintained  their  religious  consistency 
motives  of  policy  and  sectarian  ambition. 
our  author's  sardonic  merriment  over  their  self-denial,  their 
ess  to  the  allurements  of  sensual  pleasure,  their  morbid 
ness  of  conscience,  their  immaculate  chastity,  their  whim- 
carriage  rites,  their  occasional  frailties,  their  spiritual  pride, 
version  to  business  as  well  as  to  the  amusements  of  society, 
hsive  ample  evidence  of  the  inward  derision  and  contempt 

possessed  him  when  he  penned  that  acknowledgment  of 
^^  And  austere  morals  of  the  primitive  Christians.  It  would 
^ult  to  find  in  the  writings  of  any  infidel,  condensed  in  so 
^  Bpace,  more  disparaging  reflections,  bitter  mockery,  and 
^  80om,  than  Gibbon  exhibits  in  his  dissertation  on  the 
'  ^f   the  infant  Church.     It  is  Mephistopbiles   grinning  be- 

Kr^ve-looking  mask. 

^Jifithj  and  last  cause  which  this  historian  assigns  for  the 
^ffusion  of  Christianity,  is  what  he  calls  "  the  union  and 
*^^  of  the  Christian  republic,  which  gradually  formed  an 
*^K  and  independent  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  em- 
Alas,  that  there  should  have  been  so  little  union  in  the 
"^tl  republic  in  any  age.  Even  before  the  death  of  the 
"^^  there  were  numerous  heresies,  schisms,  and  divisions. 
*^^g  the  discordant  voices  of  the  first  century  there  were 
^'•^cs  heard  exclaiming,  I  am  for  Paul,  and  I  am  for  Cephas, 

^^r  Apollos,  so  in  all  subsequent  ages  the  Church  has  been 

^^ith  the  party  watchwords  of  interminable  sects  arrayed 
^  ^le  banners  of  rival  leaders.  There  has  indeed  been  a 
'^fVil  fellowship  and  bond  of  union  among  all  evangelical  be- 
"^  formed  by  their  attachment  to  a  common  Saviour,  but 
'^^old  Gibbon  seriously  have  ascribed  to  any  organized  con- 
^i«o  those  rapid  and  unparalleled  conquests  of  Christianity, 
^  ^ere  achieved,  according  to  his  own  showing,  a  hundred 
^^y  years  before  any  such  federative  union  was  formed? 
^  observe  his  own  statement  of  the  matter.  "  The  societies 
^  were  instituted  in  the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
'^  only  by  the  ties  of  faith  and  charity.  Independence  and 
^^^  formed  the  basis  of  their  internal  constitution."  And 
^  bigetUng  that  he  had  made  "the  discipline"  of  the 
*>di  one  of  the  great  causes  of  its  extension,  in  his  zeal  to 
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iotroduce  wimediiiig  to  its  disparagemeoti  he  tMa, "  The  wani  0f 
discipline  was  sopplied  by  the  occasional  assistance  of  thepropk 
eiSy  who  were  called  to  Uiat  function  without  distinctioii  of  wg^ 
of  sex,  or  of  natural  abilities,  and  who  as  often  as  th^  felt  the 
divine  impulse  poured  forth  the  effusions  of  the  spirit  in  the  as> 
sembly  of  the  faithful."  But  it  is  not  the  discijdine,  but  the  al- 
leged federative  union  of  the  Church  which  now  oceupies  ov 
attention.  What  is  his  own  testimony  on  the  subject?  "Eveiy 
society  formed  within  itself  a  separate  and  indq)endent  repiAlis; 
and  although  the  most  distant  of  these  little  states  maintained  t 
mutual  as  well  as  friendly  intercourse  of  letters  and  depatatioM^ 
the  Christian  world  was  not  yet  connected  by  any  sopceme  aa- 
thority  or  legislative  assembly."  <<  Such  was  the  mild  and  dfOil 
constitution  by  which  the  Christians  were  governed  more  ihtme 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles.  Bat  befim  obs 
Ao//*  century  had  elapsed,  the  gospel  had  spread  not  only  thioogfaoit 
the  Roman  empire,  but  even  to  Parthia  and  India.  It  was  not,* 
says  Mr.  Gibbon,  until  '^  towards  the  end  of  the  second  cmUmy 
that  the  churches  adopted  the  useful  institutions  of  pfovincisl 
synods,"  borrowing  the  idea,  as  he  supposes,  from  the  Amphictfn 
council,  the  AchsBan  league,  or  the  Ionian  assemblies.  After  Urn 
organization,  "  the  Catholic  church  soon  assumed  the  form  aad 
acquired  the  strength  of  a  great  federative  republic"  Now  we 
need  not  consult  Tacitus,  or  any  pagan  historian,  we  need  not 
turn  to  church  history,  or  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves — ^we 
need  only  refer  to  Gibbon  as  our  authority  to  be  informed  that  the 
most  splendid  triumphs  of  Christianity  were  witnessed  before  aoj 
such  federative  union  was  formed,  and  yet  he  assigns  this  union 
as  one  cause  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Christian  Church !  He 
is  equally  mistaken  too  when  he  refers  this  rapid  increase  to  the 
strict  discipline  maintained  in  the  Church.  This  might  be  effect* 
ual,  to  some  extent,  in  retaining  the  members  already  within  its 
fold,  but  how  could  the  fear  of  ecclesiastical  censures  draw  stran- 
gers and  heathen  into  the  pale  of  the  Church?  And  even  with 
regard  to  those  who  were  already  in  connection  with  it,  is  it  prob- 
able that  the  fear  of  ecclesiastical  censures  would  be  as  poweiial 
in  keeping  them  within  its  fold  as  the  fear  of  the  racks  and  flames 
of  persecution  would  be  in  driving  them  out  of  that  fold  ? 

These  are  the  five  famous  natural  or  '' secondary  causes"  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  by  which  he  seeks  to  explain  the  wonderful  promulgation  of 
the  gospel  independent  of  any  supernatural  agency.  Some  of  these 
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sd  causes  are  wholly  irrelevant;  olhers  are  valid  so  far 
J  prove  that  Christianity  was  greatly  favored  by  such  cir- 
iDces,  and  such  human  agencies  as  God  chose  to  make  use 
establishing  his  Church ;  (for  no  believer  in  the  Great 
r  of  Christianity,  doubts  either  that  he  adapted  it  to  the 
or  that  he  prepared  the  world  by  providential  arrangements 
reception— compelling  even  "  secondary  causes"  to  further 
At  and  glorious  purposes  of  his  grace ;)  but  no  candid  man, 
le  simple  facts  of  the  case  before  him  can  be  satisfied  that 
bbon,  with  all  his  labored  array  of  human  instrumentalities 
so  able  to  solve  that  mystery  of  a  church  without  worldly 
ice,  wealth,  learning,  rank,  or  power,  represented  by  men 
s  and  despised — declaring  open  war  upon  all  the  vanities, 
lelfish  interests,  cherished  propensities  and  deep-rooted  super- 
I  of  the  world — yet  triumphing  over  prejudice,  argument. 
nee,  philosophy,  established  religion,  the  sword  of  persecu- 
nd  finally  clothing  itself  with  the  glory  and  the  honor,  the 

00  and  the  power ! 

make  a  single  admission.  Ascribe  these  victories  to  the 
itendence  and  to  the  imparted  aid  of  the  Omniscient  and 
otent,  and  then  all  wonder  ceases — all  mystery  vanishes, 
p  willing  or  unwiUing,  we  are  forced   to  this  conclusion. 

are  no  principles  or  causes  of  production  and  change  in 
rids  of  spirit  and  of  matter,  which  are  not  either  natural 
smatural ;  but  having  seen  that  the  former  is  insufficient  to 

1  the  phenomenon  before  us,  we  are  forced  back  upon  the 
atural. 

ly  of  the  causes  enumerated  by  Mr.  Gibbon  were  in  fact 
^effects  produced  by  a  cause  which  it  did  not  suit  his  pur- 
» recognize,  and  his  method  of  explaining  the  creation  of  the 
ian  Church  resembles  the  ancient  Mythology  which  reprc- 
tbe  earth  as  resting  upon  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  but  which 
t  inform  us  what  supported  the  tortoise.  Says  Hume, 
I  we  infer  any  particular  cause  from  an  effect,  we  must  pro- 
I  the  one  to  the  other."  Here  then  is  the  great  incontro- 
e  fact  of  a  religion  triumphant  over  a  thousand  obsta- 
ny  one  of  which  would  seem  sufficient  to  arrest  its  pro- 
To  refer  tach  an  effisct  to  a  human  cause,  and  above  all 
li  feeble  and  inadequate  causes,  as  infidelity  with  its  best  in- 
j  has  been  able  to  assign,  is  certainly  a  shocking  violation 
principle  of  the  great  skeptic.    The  dt^^proportion  is  mon- 

17 
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Birous.  A  church  resting  upon  its  spire  would  be  a  nc'elty  in 
architecture,  but  it  would  have  as  stable  a  foundation  as  that 
which  infidelity  gives  to  Christianity.  Regarding  the  Christian 
church  as  an  edifice  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God,  we  delight 
to  contemplate  the  lofty  spire  springing  from  the  temple,  and 
pointing  to  heaven,  to  remind  us  of  the  Almighty  architect  The 
divine  influence  to  which  the  Christian  ascribes  the  success  of 
Christianity  is  sufficient  to  account  for  every  anomaly,  and  ade- 
quate to  the  production  of  every  effect.  Sustained  and  developed 
by  omnipotent  power,  we  can  see  how  Christianity,  at  first  appear- 
ing as  a  twinkling  star,  surrounded  by  clouds  and  thickest  gloomt, 
should  nevertheless  increase  in  magnitude  and  splendor,  and 
cleaving  the  surrounding  veil  of  darkness  shine  forth  as  the  am- 
ridian  sun.  Urged  on  by  the  hand  that  moves  the  worlds,  it  can 
understand  how  the  greatest  results  were  accomplished  by  the 
feeblest  instrumentalities — we  see  that  the  selection  of  bumbk 
fishermen  as  the  heralds  of  salvation,  instead  of  men  of  rank,  and 
genius,  and  eloquence,  was  because  ^<  God  hath  chosen  the  fboliib 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  tbe 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  areroightj; 
and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath 
God  chosen,  yea  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  naught  thingf 
that  are  ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence,"  and  that  the 
power  might  be  seen  to  be  of  God.  Plain  men  convinced  by  the 
miracles  which  they  saw  Christ  perform  of  the  truth  of  hia  doc- 
trine, and  able  to  convince  others  of  the  same  truths,  by  the  mir- 
acles which  they  wrought — with  love  to  God  and  love  to  men 
throbbing  in  every  pulsation  of  their  hearts,  and  sending  the  thrill 
of  a  diviner  life  through  every  limb,  impelling  them  to  all  daring, 
never  flagging  action — men  thus  inflamed  and  thus  nerved,  went 
forth  into  the  field  of  the  world,  and  sowed  the  good  seed  which 
has  never  perished,  and  from  which  thousands  in  all  generations 
have  reaped  the  harvest  of  life  everlasting. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  success  of  Christianity  was  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  giviif 
to  them  spiritual  perception — subduing  their  opposition  to  the 
truth,  and  endowing  them  wi^;!  the  expulsive  and  impukire 
power  of  a  new  affection.  <'  Terry  ye,"  said  our  Savioar  to  hit 
disciples,  "in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  ye  be  end«ed  with 
power  from  on  high."  This  was  doubtless  a  trying  command  to 
men  in  their  situation,  certain  of  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord, 
assured  that  his  kingdom  would  one  day  fill  the  earth  with  iu 
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gfloiy,  and  knowing  that  the  salvation  of  the  race  depended  upon 
ibe  reception  of  the  goepcl  offer.    With  such  tidings  to  commu- 
Dieate,  with  such  a  glorious  King  to  proclaim,  they  must  have 
JoDged  to  advance,  at  once,  to  the  prosecution  of  their  work — but 
the  time  had  not  yet  come.    A  new  and  peculiar  influence  must 
descend  from  heaven  and  rest  upon  them  ere  they  could  be  quali- 
fed  for  the  undertaking.    As  the  statue  of  Memnon  on  the  shores 
of  the  sea  stood  tuneless  and  mute,  until  the  rays  of  the  morning 
son  gilded  its  brow,  so  these  heralds  of  the  gospel  had  neither  gifts 
nor  tongues  for  their  sublime  proclamation  until  the  light  and  fire 
lioin  heaven  should  descend  upon  their  heads,  illuminating  and 
kindling  them,  and  causing  them  in  turn  to  illuminate  and  kindle 
echers.     But  baptized  by  this  heaven-descended  influence,  though 
ignorant,  they  became  wise,  though  weak,  they  became  resistless, 
though  timid,  they  became  animated  with  a  courage,  which  noth- 
ing in  life  or  death  could  daunt.     By  this  supernatural  agency, 
they  were  endowed  not  only  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  but  with  the 
power  of  working  miracles.    And  now  their  most  extraordinary 
flBCcessea  are  no  longer  inexplicable.    What  though  they  are  ob- 
Knre,  unlettered  men,  standing  perchance  in  the  presence  of  rank 
and  power,  what  b  to  prevent  them  from  elevating  the  humble 
cnm,  and  challenging  the  admiration  and  love  of  beholders  for 
tcrndfied  Saviour,  while  they  bear  in  their  hands  the  credentials 
of  heaven,  and  by  signs  and  mighty  wonders  are  able  to  display 
lotbe  tenses  and  inmost  convictions  of  men  the  evidences  of  an 
Omnipotent  and  present  God,  bearing  miraculous  testimony  to  the 
iRith  and  importance  of  their  doctrine?    What  is  there  longer 
oiacconntable  in  the  success  of  Christianity,  the  moment  that  the 
Son  of  the  lowly  Virgin  is  demonstrated  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and 
when  his  poor,  unlettered,  timid  followers,  are  seen  to  be    girded 
with  sArongth  from  on  high  1    What  is  to  prevent  the  triumph  of 
doctrines  which  exhibit  the  impress  of  the  same  Almighty  hand 
which  has  left  its  autogragh  on  every  leaf  of  the  Book  of  Nature? 
Slioald  all  other  miracles  be  blotted  from  record,  this  miracle  of 
lbs  swift  and  universal  spread  of  Christianity  would  remain  a  mon- 
SBBeot  of  its  celestial  lineage,  immovable  as  the  everlasting  hills. 

And  to  the  same  power  which  gave  to  Christianity  its  first 
nctories,  most  we  ascribe  its  preservation  in  the  world  during  so 
mmoj  eoDtnrias,  and  its  present  existence,  p3wer,  and  progress. 
Then  wis  a  period — ^we  need  not  now  trace  the  path  which  led 
to  il— whea  sll  that  was  pure,  and  spiritual,  and  divine,  in  Chris- 
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danity  seemed  to  have  been  swallowed  up,  and  buried  under  a 
mass  of  dead  forma  and  Uving  corrupUons— when  supersUtion 
and  ignorance  brooded  over  the  earth  as  darkness  did  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep  when  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void. 
But  Christianity,  though  disastrously  eclipsed,  had  not  been  utteiif 
extinguished.     Deep  beneath  the  smouldering  ashes  a  brand  from 
the  altar  lay  buried.    It  was  glowing  unseen,  like  the  internal 
fires  which  are  smothered  in  the  deep  abysses  of  the  volcano,  prea* 
ently  to  burst  forth  and  shoot  up  their  flames  to  the  empyrean. 
Through  all  the  dark  ages  the  religious  element  was  working, 
and  though  misdirected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Crusades,  it  was  not 
annihilated.     The  word  of  God,  though  bound,  was  not  utterly 
silent,  and  even  when  its  whisper  was  heard,  the  still  small  voiee 
was  glorified.     There  were  not  wanting  even  in  the  bosom  of  tha 
apostate  Church,  witnesses  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.    Claudioi 
of  Turin,  in  the  9th  century,  and  Peter  of  Bruys,  Arnold  of  Bresda, 
in  the  12th  century,  Pierre  Valdo,  Wiclif,  Jerome  of  Prague^ 
Anselm  of  Canterbury,  and  Savonarola,  in  later  times,  all  teati- 
fied  against  the  abuses  which  had  corrupted  the  Church,  aad 
above  all  the  Yaudois  formed  a  long-continued  chain  of  witnesna 
for  the  truth,  holding  up  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel  evea 
as  the  Alpine  mountains  which  they  inhabited  lifted  up  tbcir 
summits  above  the  plains  to  be  bathed  in  the  pure  sun-light  of 
heaven.     The  Waldenses  nestling  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmoo^ 
holding*  fast  to  their  integrity,  served  God  in  ancient  purity  of 
worship,  and  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal;  and  even  when  tba 
sword  of  the  persecuting  foe  smote  among  them,  they  were  not 
destroyed,  but  when  scattered,  went  forth  into  all  parts  of  Europe 
sowing   the  good   seed  of  the  word   of  life.     It  was  the  noble 
heroism  of  this  band  which  inspired  that  immortal  sonnet  of 
Milton,  so  truly  descriptive  of  their  wrongs,  and  of  the  fruit  of 
their  sufferings. 

**  AvsvoK,  O  Lord,  tiij  abuighiered  aaintSi  ▼hota  bcNMt 

lie  scattered  oo  the  Alpine  mooDtains  oold ; 

Ev'n  them  irho  kept  thj  truth  ao  pure  of  old. 

When  all  our  Fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stonea 
Forget  not ;  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese,  that  roU'd 

Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moana 
The  rales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  Heay'n.    Their  martyr*d  blood  and  aahea  sow 
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O'er  aU  th'  Itelian  fields  where  ttiU  doth  sway 
The  triple  tjraot;  that  from  theee  maj  grow 
A  hundred-fold,  who  having  leam'd  the  way 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe." 

last  the  light  of  the  Reformation  blazed  forth,  it  was 
kindled  by  the  same  spirit  \  hich  came  down  in  tongues 
t  the  day  of  Pentecost.  It  was  not  by  might,  nor  by 
>wer,  that  the  Reformation  was  accomplished. 
I  temporal  princes  resisted  Rome,  but  one  after  another 
e  fine  metaphors  of  D'Aubign^)  they  broke  in  pieces  at 
of  the  mighty  colossus  they  undertook  to  overthrow. 
too  awoke  and  came  to  the  rescue,  but  learning  became 
I,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  power  it  attempted  to  de- 
At  last  the  apostate  church  undertook  to  correct  its  own 
It  corruption  could  not  purify  corruption,  nor  could  the 
wound  originate  its  own  cure.  But  finally  the  regen- 
^er  which  erected  the  church  of  the  1st  century  on  the 
Polytheism,  built  up  its  demolished  walls  on  the  ruins 
ID.  The  divine  oracles,  so  long  imprisoned,  again  spoke 
the  word  was  life  and  light.  Pure  Christianity  revived. 
8  passed  away  and  all  things  became  new. 
he  glorious  era  of  the  Reformation,  Christianity  has 
[  &er  indestructibility  by  coming  forth  unscathed  from 
Jts  of  other  foes.  Even  under  its  noon-tide  radiance, 
16  enjoyment  of  the  richest  blessings  which  the  gospel 
lunicated  to  the  world,  there  has  arisen  an  order  of  men 
&it8  are  filled  with  rancorous  hatred  to  its  doctrines,  and 

exerted  all  their  powers  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  its 
m  the  memories  and  affections  of  their  fellows.  Casting 
old  weapons  of  force,  the  assault  has  been  not  upon  the 
tt  upon  the  minds  of  men.*  In  this  campaign  Infidelity 
lalled  all  its  hosts,  it  has  sent  forth  its  ponderous  tomes 
scholastic  argument,  it  has  come  forth  arrayed  in  the 
garb  of  philosophy.  It  has  assumed  to  itself  all  the 
f  science.    It  has  mingled  its  dogmas  with  the  voice  of 


ago,  the  anthor  of  this  Lectnre  found  some  remarks  on  the  yarions 

tneitiesorihfide%(ash6ihin]BXix^i^n«^P<^P®^^™'^fir>^'"^  Being 
I  tteir  ammatioo  he  carelessly  ot^ned,  or  rather  made  a  running  para^ 
Mm,  nerer  expecting  to  use  the  paper.  The  general  drift  of  these  re- 
a  endeayored  to  giye  aboTe.  Were  it  in  his  power  he  would  quote  them 
nd  doobtlesB  in  a  more  condensed  and  striking  form. 
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It  has  infiuad  its  poboa  into  the  fountains  of  U 
It  bat  blended  its  notes  with  the  sweet  cadences  of  poei 
has  chanted  its  blasphemies  in  softest  strains  of  miisic 
crept  into  every  house  in  the  garb  of  fiction.    It  has  shot 
the  polished  arrows  of  satire,  and  declced  itself  with  the 
of  wit  and  sentiment.    It  has  borrowed  the  livery  of  heaveii| 
transformed  itself  into  an  angel  of  light    It  has  pretended 
the  only  true  friend  and  ally  of  freedom.    It  has  spread  its 
for  the  feet  of  the  aged,  and  stolen  with  velvet  tread  in 
chambers  of  youth  and  innocence.    Since  the  era  of  the 
tion,  it  has  joined  hands  as  did  Polytheism  of  old  with 
ing  power.    It  has  again  drawn  the  sword,  and  kindled  the 
and  quarried  the  prisoo,  and  set  in  order  its  implemeai 
cruelty.    It  has  thundered  its  denunciations  against  the 
of  the  gospel,  and  armed  its  myrmidons  against  the  foUowwi 
the  meek  and  lowly  Lamb.    It  has  abolished  the  temples  of 
Most  High,  attempted  to  raze  the  foundations  of  the  Churehi 
to  overwhelm  in  a  tempest  of  fire  and  blood,  all  who  professsd- 
be  followers  of  the  crucified  Redeemer.    And  still  the 
survives,  God  being  her  refuge  and  strength|  and  very 
help  in  time  of  trouble. 

There  is  another  and  very  different  illustration  of  the  ^snosor 
of  Christianity,  to  which  we  would  fain  advert,  viz.  to  its  iiHtrQ* 
mentality  in  relieving  human  wants  and  woes,  its  ameBoiitios 
of  the  wrongs  and  evik  of  society,  the  solace  it  brings  to  thi  F 
wounded  spirit,  and  its  happy  influence  on  the  temporal  prospseH  f 
of  men.    Wherever  it  has  gone  it  has  rebuked  oppresskm,  le*  t 
pressed  violence,  and  compelled  vice,  abashed,  to  skulk  in  dark*  ^ 
ness.    It  has  given  to  us,  as  a  nation,  the  free  institutioos  wUcIi 
command  the  admiration  and  excite  the  hopes  of  the  down-trod- 
den in  all  lands.    It  has  given  to  Christendom  the  power  which 
it  now  exercises  over  the  destiny  of  the  whole  world.    Wlule  Infi- 
delity is  like  the  molten  lava  which,  spouting  up  from  the  infernal 
depths  of  the  volcano,  overwhelming  vineyards  and  human  hala- 
tations  in  its  fiery  sweep,  then  settles  down  upon  the  blackensd 
ruins,  hardening  itself  to  stone — Christianity  descends  like  the gsodo 
dews  of  Heaven,  steals  through  the  silent  valleys,  diffusing  fertility 
and  fragrance  as  it  goes,  causing  the  dry  land  to  become  springs  of 
water  and  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  while  before  it  sigbiiv 
and  sorrow  fiee  away,  and  in  its  train  come  thanksgiving  and  the 
voice  of  melody. 


TBi  srccEss  OF  ~aai57iAsm-  MS 

^e  ambot  tJ  ihni  adminble  !tuk  votk  euuikii    -  Tlie  Btbtr 

"  reaufcs,  tbu  *-  Uiere  an  tniriSecU  pradooed  by  the  void 

1  oa  ibe  bearU  of  ibaee  who  nnbnce  it,  vfakfa  arc  peculiar 

Obc  it  ekrated  puniy.    This  ed«ct  is  Dot  conSaed 

IBvinuoas  pan  of  iBaDkii>d,  bat  is  viinesHd  als»in  ibc  ies-pt- 

kandoatiageoas,  and  lawless,  wboafcbroufrht  uikderilspoKei. 

wild   beasL^  as  cruel   ae  death,  aod  uttgoTcni~ 

rm.  bare  often  felt  its  parifying  pdwet.     Thi«  baa 

t  the  caie  bom  the  first.     An   early  Cbii^tian  writer  say*, 

!ne  me  a  mao  of  a  pasaianaie,  abusire.  headstrong  dtspoeilioa; 

h  a  few  ouly  of  the  wonls  of  G«l,  I  wiU  make  bitn  p««ile  as 

Give  me  a  greedy,  avaricious,  leoacious  aretcb  ;  aod  I 

Bleach  btm  lodietribute  hia  riches  with  ao  uoepariug  haod. 

a  cniel  and  blood-thirsiy  moasicr ;  and  all  hU  ntge  shall 

i  lo  tiiM  beoiguiiy.     Gire  me  a  maa  addicted  to  la- 

r  ignofaoce,  and  immersMl  in  xvickedoess ;  he  shall 

le  Jose,  prudent,  and  luaoceaL'' 

s  the  testimony  of  ooe  who  witne^ed  the  power  of 
taoity  io  the  pninJiive  age.  Let  uj  content  our^dves  with 
e  iltuetraiion  of  its  influence  in  modern  times,  as  exhibited 
h  ibe  following  narrative  extracted  from  an  annual  report  of  the 
BSUc  Society,  i^ued  some  years  ago. 
"  In  178T,  the  ship  Bounty  sailed  from  England  to  the  Pacific  in 
f  ^aest  of  young  bread-fruit  trees  lo  be  replanted  in  the  West  Indies. 
J  On  her  way  home  the  crew  mutinied,  placed  the  master  and  eigh- 
leen  others  in  a  frail  open  boat,  with  scanty  provisions,  and  com* 
mitled  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  ocean.  Strange  to  tell,  that  boat 
accomplished  a  voyage  of  more  than  4,000  miles  and  reached 
England  in  safety.  The  mutineers,  twenty-five  in  number,  set 
sail  for  some  bland  in  the  Pacific.  They  ijuarrelled  and  separnled. 
About  half  of  the  whole  number  were  captured  by  au  Hnglish 
vesael-of-war,  carried  home  and  hung  in  irons.  Nine  of  these 
desperadoes  went  to  Tahiti,  look  on  board  nineteen  natives,  seven 
inen  and  twelve  women,  and  sailed  for  some  uninhabited  inland  iti 
the  ocean.  They  found  one,  Pitcaim's  Island.  Shortly  after  lau* 
ing,  the  Tahitian  men  murdered  five  of  the  mutineers,  upon  which 
ihe  twelve  womeu  rose  ai  night  and  killed  their  seven  countrymen. 
Of  the  four  remaining  mutineers,  one  invented  a  distillery,  and 
becoming  delirious  leaped  from  a  cHfT  into  the  eea  and  wrn^  lost. 
Another  was  shot  for  aitempling  to  destroy  hia  mossiiiaies.  Of 
tb«  two  tlien  left,  one  died  a  oalnral  death,  and  the  olher^  named 
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lifaiiML  alooe  survived.    Here  their  hiding-place  was  luidii- 
oubed  oniil  ISli,  when  it  was  visited,  as  also  in  1825.    Strange 
akctatioos  had  taken  place.    The  number  of  inhabitants  had  in* 
creased  to  seventy.     There  was  no  debauchery  amongst  thesi 
Good  order  prevailed.     Filial  affection  and  brotherly  love  pervaded 
the  entire  society.    The  blessing  of  God  was  invoked  on  eveiy 
meaL    Prayer  was  offered  every  morning,  noon  and  evening.  Tke 
laws  of  civilized  society  were  in  force.     The  rights  of  proper^ 
were  respected.    A  simple  and  pure  morality  was  prevalent    Hov 
was  thks  ?    What  had  made  the  change?    Had  vice  wrought  id 
own  cure  ?     Had  there  been  some  good  principles  combined  widi 
the  mutiny  and  murder,  the  heathenism  and  devilish  paseioiii^ 
which  thk  ganf  had  been  guilty  of  1    No.    These  evils  never  woik 
own  cure«  except  by  consuming,  like  a  fire,  their  own  mate- 
The  cause  of  the  change  was  this.     Adams  had  saved, 
hid  and  preserved  a  Bible,  and  when  his  comrades  were  dead,  he 
studied  iu  embraced  its  promises,  believed  God's  testimony  concern- 
ing his  Son,  was  converted,  read  and  taught  its  truths  to  his  &mily 
and  neighbors,  and  God  blessed  his  word  to  their  conversion  aboi 
That  very  Bible  is  now  in  this  country.    It  is  a  small  volome^ 
printed  in  1765.     The  salt  sea  and  the  salt  tears  of  old  Adams 
have  taken  away  its  gloss  and  dimmed  its  print ;  but  it  contains 
God^s  testiiuony  of  Jesus.     That  was  the  secret  of  its  power.    The 
worm  has  eaten  it  through  and  through.     But  the  glad  tidings  to 
sinners  can  still  be  read  in  it.     That  Bible  has  travelled  round 
the  globe,  has  been  the  means  of  reforming  a  whole  community 
of  outlaws,  and  still  lives  to  proclaim  its  divine  Original  and  its 
life-giviug  power.     When  Adams  was  brought  to  his  death-bed,  he 
was  old  in  years,  but  strong  in  faith.     The  friends  of  the  old  salt 
collected   around   him   and  asked:  'Well,  John,    what   cheer? 
'Land  ahead!'  was  his  characteristic  reply.     After  a  few  days 
they  again  gathered  around  him  and  said:  'Well,  John,  how 
now  V    He  replied :  '  Rounding  the  point  into  the  harbor.'    At 
last  he  lay  upon  his  dying  pillow,  and  his  relations  were  standing 
all  around  in  tears,  and  yet  in  hope.    One  said :  '  Brother,  hov 
now  V    '  Let  go  the  anchor,'  was  his  dying  exclamation,  and  he 
fell  asleep." 

Having  taken  this  general  but  extended  view  of  the  rise,  prog- 
ress, and  effects  of  Christianity,  we  may  be  permitted,  in  conda- 
iion,  to  cast  a  single  glance  toward  the  future. 
We  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us  that  our  holy  religion  u 
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indestractible  in  its  nature,  possessing  within  itself  no  elements 
of  decay,  but  the  principle  of  immortality.    The  shield  of  God  is 
spread  over  it,  and  the  bosses  of  that  buckler  are  eternal  truth 
aind  power.    There  let  infidelity  hurl  its  darts  until  with  nerve- 
lesi^  withered,  wasted  arm,  it  abandons  the  contest,  with  the  con- 
fsHion  that  such  assaults  are  more  idle  than  casting  straws  against 
the  impenetrable  scales  of  Leviathan.     Its  past  history  gives  the 
bright  presage  of  its  future  victories.     Amidst  all  the  revolutions 
of  ages,  amidst  all  the  desolations  of  time,  amidst  all  the  changing, 
Tanishing  creeds  and  institutions  of  the  world,  Christianity  still 
survives ;  and  rises  to  the  view  as  beautiful  and  glorious,  as  on 
the  day  when  arrayed  in  its  primal  loveliness,  it  came  down  from 
Heaven  to  redeem  and  regenerate  the  earth.     "  Serapis  fell  with 
Thebes,  Baal  with  Babylon,  Apollo  with  Delphi,  and  Jupiter 
with  the  capitol,  but  Christianity  has  often  beheld  the  demolition 
of  her  sacred  temples  without  being  convulsed  by  their  fall."    It 
derives  its  vitality  from  Him  who  only  hath  immortality,  and  its 
ihrine  is  not  material  walls,  but  the  living  heart  of  the  good 
man.     When  its  temples  have  been  overthrown,  and  its  disciples 
compelled  to  flee  the  haunts  of  civilized  life,  its  hymns   have 
charmed  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  its  prayers  have  hallowed  the 
damp  walls  of  the  dungeon,  its  sacraments  have  been  celebrated 
in  the  dens  of  the  earth,  its  most  illustrious  triumphs  have  been 
witnessed  upon  scaffolds,  its  brightest  glories  have  blazed  forth 
ftom  the  funeral  piles  of  its  martyrs.     Other  creeds  have  been 
Ske  the  clouds,  for  a  time  piled  up  in  dizzy  heights  and  bathed 
in  the  golden  beams  of  the  sun,  while  Christianity,  like  the  sun 
'uM,  shines  undimmed  and  unwasted,  with  none  of  its  original 
|iory  obscured.    Every  day  its  expansive  power  becomes  increas- 
ingly manifest.    Its  missionaries  now  traverse  all  lands,  dare  all 
climates,  and  tempt  all  seas. 

With  each  returning  Sabbath  the  praises  of  its  exalted  Author 
are  murmured  from  ten  thousand  tongues ;  the  strain  is  caught 
np  from  church  to  church,  and  from  land  to  land,  until  the  music 
goes  echoing  round  the  world. 

And  can  we  for  a  moment  believe,  that  a  religion  so  benign,  so 
adapted  in  its  provisions  to  the  necessities  and  woes  of  the  world, 
teaching  sweet  lessons  of  resignation  under  present  sorrow,  in- 
spiring such  joyous  anticipations  of  future  blessedness,  can  ever 
perish?  No— these  celestial  hopes  whose  untiring  wings  waft  the 
•oul  above  all  that  is  terrestrial,  these  sublime  aspirations,  whose 
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angel  fingers  point  to  the  illimitable  sky,  and  cheer  the  i 
with  the  foretaste  of  a  destiny  full  of  ^orj,  honor,  immorti 
eternal  life — oh  no — these  can  never  perish — they  are  hcf 
bom  and  indestnictiUe.  They  can  never  be  supplanted  by  s 
len,  cheerless  infidelity,  which  submits  because  it  must,  to  im 
able  fate — which  has  no  prospects,  but  a  cold,  bleak  world  an 
and  a  rayless  eternity  beyond — ^whose  best  discovery  is,  a  j' 
without  a  resurreeiian^  and  a  wcrld  wiihomi  a  God, 
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Has  God  spoken  in  an  authenticated  form  to  man  ?  is  one  of 
he  most  momentous  questions  that  man  can  ask  or  answer.  If 
e  has  not,  then  a  thousand  demands  of  duty  and  of  destiny 
rowd  upon  us  for  solution.  What  am  I?  Whence  am  I? 
Thither  am  I  bound  ?  Why  am  I  here  ?  What  relation  has  my 
lere  to  my  hereafter?  and  kindred  queries,  rise  clamorous  and 
fessing  upon  the  soul.  We  bend  over  the  cradle  to  learn  the 
oystery  of  our  origin,  but  no  note  of  intelligence  comes  from  the 
ittle  unconscious  one  that  nestles  there.  We  strain  our  gaze  into 
be  gloom  of  the  grave  to  unravel  the  problem  of  our  destiny,  and 
Ilk  "  if  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ?"  but  no  reply  comes  up 
kom  the  voiceless  dwelling  of  the  worm,  the  clod,  and  the  coffin. 
ITe  turn  to  the  Hying  multitude,  the  rushing  tide  of  men,  and 
Ilk,  what  b  truth  ?  What  is  duty  ?  What  is  happiness  ?  What 
M  safety  ?  and  there  come  up  to  us  the  infinite  voices  of  a  Babel 
soDfosion.  The  philosopher  says  it  is  here ;  the  poet  says  it  is 
We;  the  Brahmin  says  it  is  with  me ;  the  Gnostic  says  it  is  with 
me;  the  Academy  and  the  Porch,  the  stern  Stoic  and  the  courtly 
Epicurean  all  cry  that  the  light  has  come  only  to  them ;  the 
Modem  points  to  the  pale  gleam  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Jew  to 
Ite  red  g^are  of  Sinai ;  the  idealist  and  the  materialist,  the  mystic 
kad  the  sensationalist,  the  skeptic  and  the  traditionalist,  the  eclec- 
k  and  the  indifferentist,  all  affirm  that  they  only  have  the  true 
nice  of  reason,  and  the  true  theory  of  existence.  If  then,  there  is 
10  utterance  from  the  eternal  verity,  who  shall  tell  us  what  is  the 
roth  amidst  this  chaotic  din  of  multitudinous  voices  ?  If  there 
1 00  spear  of  Ithuriel,  who  shall  disenchant  for  us  the  lurking 
finl  of  fidsity,  and  give  us  a  test  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
Btrue?  If  there  is  no  clue  to  this  tangled  thicket,  who  shall 
Head  the  thorny  labyrinth,  and  pluck  for  us  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
^  life?  Alas!  if  we  are  left  to  ourselves,  with  our  purblind 
•ioo,  oar  flickering  light,  and  our  faltering  step,  the  mournful 
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fiue  of  those  who  have  preceded  as,  relying  on  the  same  aidi^ 
warns  us  of  what  must  be  our  inevitable  destiny. 

If  God  has  not  spoken  to  man,  why  did  he  give  him  the  cmel 
capacity  for  such  questions  as  these  ?  If  he  meant  to  doom  him 
to  the  brute's  uncertainty,  why  did  he  not  give  him  the  precious 
boon  of  the  brute's  blank  ignorance  and  content?  Why  did  be 
furnish  light  for  the  eye,  sound  for  the  ear,  fragrance  and  food  for 
their  respective  organs,  and  a  supply  for  every  rightful  demand 
that  rises  in  our  nature,  but  this  highest,  deepest,  most  moment- 
ous want  of  the  soul? 

But  has  he  thus  left  us  1  Can  it  be,  that  he  who  preserves 
man  and  beast,  who  feeds  the  callow  young  of  the  sparrow,  and 
hears  the  lions'  whelps  when  they  cry,  has  forsaken  his  noblest, 
greatest  work,  precisely  at  that  point  where  it  was  most  important 
that  the  law  of  supply  existing  below  it,  should  continue  to  act? 
Has  he  left  his  crowning  creature  in  the  crowning  purpose  and 
need  of  his  existence,  as  the  ostrich  leaves  her  egg  in  the  kme 
and  trackless  desert,  without  parental  oversight  and  bereft  of 
parental  supply  ?  No !  The  deepest  instincts  of  oor  nature,  the 
widest  generalizations  of  our  experience,  and  the  calmest  conjee* 
tures  of  our  reason  unite  in  saying,  it  cannot  be ;  God  must  haY» 
spoken ;  and  if  his  words  can  but  be  recognized  in  the  thousand- 
voiced  din  of  this  earthly  Babel,  we  shall  learn  the  truth  to  be  , 
believed  and  the  duty  to  be  performed.  J 

If  then  he  has  spoken,  the  query  arises,  is  it  in  a  form  accesd-  .^ 
ble  to  all,  the  high  and  low,  the  ignorant  and  learned,  the  weak  i 
of  mind  as  well  as  the  mighty?  And  is  it  in  a  form  sufficiently  | 
reliable  to  be  made  trustworthy  to  all  who  have  access  to  it?  | 
These  questions  are  equivalent  to  the  inquiry,  is  such  a  thing  ip 
possible  to  the  human  soul  as  the  inspiration  of  the  Almigbtyt  | 
If  so,  can  its  results  be  made  certainly  available  to  any  other  » 
mind  than  that  which  originally  receives  it?  This  throws  open  « 
to  us  the  whole  question  of  inspiration,  its  psychological  possibility,  ; 
its  nature,  its  extent,  and  its  existence  as  a  fieict  in  the  writingv  ^^ 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

The  views  of  those  who  have  written  on  this  wide  questioQ  ^ 
vary  from  the  extreme  of  credulity  and  word-worship  on  the  one  , 
side,  to  the  extreme  of  skepticism  and  man-worship  on  the  other.  ^ 
But  they  may  all  be  thrown  into  two  grand  categories ;  they  who  :^ 
affirm  in  some  form,  the  plenary  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Wkk,  | 
and  they  who  in  form  or  substance  deny  it.    Of  those  who  affirm    ^ 
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it,  some  contenl  with  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  a  few  writers  of  the 
Sodniau  school,  that  some  portions  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  are 
thus  inspired  and  some  are  not  Others,  with  Calamy,  Haldane, 
and  Gaussen,*  in  their  otherwise  excellent  works  on  this  subject, 
contaod  for  the  theory  of  verbal  dictation,  affirming  that  the 
canonical  writers  were  the  mere  amanuenses  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
vriting  just  the  very  words  that  they  were  directed  to  write,  and 
directed  always  to  write  the  very  words  which  they  did  write ;  a 
theory,  however,  which  when  defined  and  explained  as  they  hold 
it,  is  found  to  be  rather  an  unfortunate  and  extravagant  statement 
of  the  truth,  than  an  assertion  of  positive  error.  Others  again, 
vilh  Twesten,  Smith,  Dick,  Parry,  Wilson,  Henderson,  Chalmers, 
and  the  great  body  of  Protestant  theologians,  hold,  that  whilst 
we  need  not  and  cannot  affirm  that  the  writers  were  mere  scribes, 
recording  with  mechanical  accuracy  the  mere  and  ipsissima 
verba  dictated  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  the  subjective 
state  of  mind  of  Matthew  in  recording  the  fact  that  Christ  was 
born  in  Bethlehem,  was  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  Micah  in 
predicting  it ;  yet  that  in  every  case  there  was  such  an  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  the  writers  as  infallibly  to 
direct  them  what  to  say  and  what  to  omit,  so  that  we  should  have 
the  tratb,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  far  as 
was  necessary  to  the  main  object  of  the  Bible ;  and  that  whilst 
the  very  words  were  not  in  every  case  dictated  to  the  writers,  yet 
inch  an  influence  of  the  Spirit  extended  to  the  words  selected,  as 
to  prerent  the  use  of  any  that  would  express  an  error  or  an  un- 
tnitb.  Of  those  who  deny  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
Imes^  some  take  the  old  ground  of  imposture  and  fraud,  with  the 
French  school;  others  like  Priestley  and  the  low  rationalistic 
party,  admit  the  substantial  truth  of  the  facts,  and  veracity  of  the 
wrileni  but  deny  any  divine  influence  to  them,  and  assert  either 
ihmt  the  fiicts  are  not  miraculous,  or  the  record  not  correct ;  others, 
with  Strauss,  make  the  entire  book  a  bundle  of  myths,  ranking 
it  with  the  legends  of  all  ancient  nations  concerning  the  heroic 
age*  of  their  history ;  whilst  others,  with  Schleiermachcr,  admit 
an  inspiration,  but  deny  that  it  is  either  miraculous,  infallible  or 
peonluir  Co  these  writers. 

The  old  theory  of  imposture  is  now  abandoned  by  nearly  all 
inloltigent  skeptics,  and  left  to  the  mere  canaille  of  infidelity.    It 

M  rNMitij  diieUiined  this  theory,  and  indeed  condemned  it  m  mis- 
iyAiibigii6*s  Authority  of  Goil,  p.  267. 
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18  seen  that  it  fails  to  account  for  the  admitted  facts  of  Jie  case, 
to  furnish  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  these 
men,  or  to  account  for  the  existence  and  influence  of  Christianity 
and  the  Bible  as  existing  facts  in  human  history.  It  is  fdt  that 
these  men  must  have  been  earnest,  true,  and  sincere,  to  acGounl 
for  their  impress  on  the  world's  life,  by  any  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  human  nature ;  whilst  to  affirm  any  other  laws,  would  bo  to 
allege  a  miracle  for  which  there  was  no  proof,  to  set  aside  mirades 
for  which  there  was  proof;  and  therefore  to  admit  a  miracle  more 
incredible  than  those  that  were  rejected.  But  modern  criticisiD 
will  take  a  further  step  than  this,  and  admit  that  these  writen 
were  the  actual  recipients  of  a  real  divine  enlightenment,  but  will 
deny  that  they  were  so  enlightened  as  to  be  the  infallible  expoun- 
ders of  truth  and  duty,  or  that  their  writings  can  be  called  inspired 
in  any  other  sense  than  the  word  may  be  loosely  and  inaccurately 
applied  to  the  writings  of  any  great,  earnest  and  enlightened  men, 
who  have  been  the  subjects  of  an  afflatus  of  genius.  This  we 
believe  to  be  essentially  the  view  presented  by  Carlyle  in  his  essay 
on  Voltaire,  and  Sartor  Resartus,  book  iii.  ch.  7 ;  by  Bailey,  Leigii 
Hunt,  the  Westminster  Review,  and  other  organs  of  literary  skep- 
ticism or  free  thinking  on  religious  subjects  in  our  own  day. 

We  have  thought  it  best  in  an  exercise  like  the  present,  not  to 
attempt  a  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  which  must  be  littb 
better  than  a  meagre  epitome  of  the  common-places  of  apologeti- 
cal  theology ;  but  to  refer  you  to  the  works  already  named  for  a 
full  treatment  of  the  whole  theme,  and  grapple  directly  with 
what  is  the  most  prevalent  form  of  error  on  this  subject  at  present 
in  the  minds  of  educated  and  literary  men.  Happily  for  our  pur- 
pose, we  have  this  theory  set  forth  in  a  detailed  and  scientific 
form,  which  gives  us  something  tangible  and  definite  to  encounter. 
Mr.  Morell,  who  gained  no  small  reputation  by  his  History  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  has  pubhshed  a  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  in  which  he  presents  this  theory  in  the  most  formal 
and  elaborate  manner,  and  sets  up  for  it  the  most  able  and  sue* 
cessful  defence  that  we  have  seen  in  our  language.  As  tlie  ato* 
native  is  confessedly  between  this  theory  and  the  old  one  of 
plenary  inspiration,  the  overthrow  of  the  one  will  be  the  admitted 
establishment  of  the  other. 

We  propose  then  to  subject  to  a  detailed  and  crrtical  examinar 
tion,  Mr.  Morell's  Theory  of  Inspiration,  as  set  forth  in  bis 
losophy  of  Religion. 
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HiB  theory  of  Inspiratioa  is  based  on  his  psychology,  but  yet 
may  be  deecribed  in  terms  sufficiently  explicit,  without  entering 
into  the  details  of  his  system  of  intellectual  philosophy.  Adopt- 
ing the  division  of  the  mental  operations  naturalized  in  our 
laogaage  by  Coleridge,  under  the  terms  Reason  and  Understand- 
iagi  or  as  Mr.  M.  prefers  to  designate  them,  the  Intuitional  and 
the  Logical  Consciousness,  he  affirms  inspiration  to  be  exclusively 
a  pheaomenon  of  the  pure  reason.  It  is  simply  an  elevation  of 
the  intuitive  power  to  a  cleaxer  perception  of  spiritual  truth  than 
eoaU  ordinarily  be  attained,  but  not  an  influence  extending  to  the 
reaaoning  faculties  of  the  writers  so  as  to  insure  accuracy  of  prem- 
ina  or  conclusion ;  nor  to  their  memories,  securing  accuracy  of 
faedlection;  nor  to  their  judgments,  ensuring  a  proper  selection 
ef  fiicta  and  opinions  ;  nor  to  their  writing  of  these  views,  reason- 
bga  or  recollections,  ensuring  a  fair,  truthful  and  infallible  record : 
that  this  inspiration  is  not  generically  different  from  that  which 
poeta  and  other  men  of  genius  enjoy,  or  from  a  high  degree  of  per- 
mial  holiness;  that  in  no  proper  sense  can  the  phrase  be  applied 
to  the  BiUe  so  as  to  assert  it  to  be  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice;  that  the  writers  of  Scripture  do  not  claim  any  such  in- 
•(riration  fer  their  writings ;  nor  is  any  such  consistent  with  the 
aatnre  of  the  human  mind.  Such  is  the  theory  which  he  ad- 
vaneea  as  the  only  rational  hypothesis,  and  as  that  which  is  grad- 
aally  taking  its  place  in  the  opinions  of  the  literary  and  philo- 
BO|diical  world.  Let  us  first  look  at  the  arguments  on  which  he 
iMa  it,  and  then  at  the  positive  evidence  against  it. 

b  la  aflSrmed  that  inspiration  being  a  state  of  the  mind,  it  is 
iiopiMBible  that  a  book  can  be  inspired  any  more  than  that  a  book 
can  reaaon  or  feeL 

At  llrat  sight  this  would  seem  to  be  a  mere  quibble  and  play 
Wfoa  woidS|  bat  the  prominence  given  to  it  by  Mr.  M.,  especially 
in  hia  ch^^ter  on  Revelation,  shows  that  he  regards  it  as  present- 
hig  a  plain  impossibility  in  the  way  of  the  common  theory.  But. 
hk  apite  of  the  value  which  he  evidently  attaches  to  it,  it  is  obvi- 
eoily  equivalent  to  the  allegation,  that  because  genius  is  an  at 
tribute  of  the  mind,  therefore  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
work  of  geniua;  or  because  imagination  and  reasoning  are  opera- 
ci  the  mind,  therefore  there  can  be .  no  work  of  poetry  or 
Granting  for  the  present,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  canon- 
ieal  wfitoa  waa  not  generically  different  from  that  of  the  poet  or 
the  philaaopheri  it  will  at  least  follow,  that  they  are  governed  by 
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the  same  laws.     Now  it  ia  certain,  that  there  is  no  impossibility 
in  giving  a  record  of  tiie  mental  operations  of  the  poet  and  the 
philosopher,  which  shall  be  a  fair  and  reliable  transcript  of  the 
subjective  states  of  mind  existing  in  each  particular  case,  and 
which  shall  be  rightfully  termed  poetry  and  philosophy.     Now,  if 
the  inspired  mind  perceives  spiritual  truth,  as  the  poet  and  phi- 
losopher perceive  poetic  and  philosophical  truth,  why  shotild  that 
be  impossible  in  the  one  case,  which  is  possible  in  the  oCber? 
Why  should  the  power  that  producc^d  the  inspiration  be  supposed 
incapable  of  extending  to  the  record,  and  securing  a  faithful  tras- 
script  1    This  is  a  power  which  even  a  man  possesses  in  regard  lo 
his  fellow,  why  should  it  be  denied  to  God  ?    If  one  man  may 
suggest  thoughts  to  the  mind  of  another,  may  induce  him  to  re- 
cord them  in  his  own  language,  and  may  superintend  that  recoid 
so  as  to  secure  a  faithful  representation  of  these  thoughts  in  word% 
why  should   the  same  power  be  denied  to  that  Grod  who  created 
man  and  gave  him  all  his  power?    It  would  surely  be  possible 
for  God  to  cause  a  human  mind  to  perceive  a  perfect  system  of 
mathematical  truth.   It  would  also  be  possible  for  him  so  to  influ- 
ence that  mind,  that  it  would  make  a  correct  record  of  this  system 
in  mathematical  language.    Such  a  record  would  then  be  an  in- 
fallible arbiter  to  which  an  appeal  could  be  carried  in  every  case 
of  disputed  mathematics.     Why  is  the  same  process  impossible  af 
to  religious  truth  J 

It  is  said  with  an  air  of  triumph  in  reply  to  this,  that  such  a 
record  of  reliirious  truth  would  be  no  revelation  to  a  mind  thai 
was  not  raiseii  to  the  <ame  level  of  spiritual  intuitions.  Granted, 
but  would  it  not  be  a  revelation  to  one  that  was?  The  revealed 
system  of  mathematical  truth  would  not  be  a  revelation  to  one 
who  had  no  mathematical  perceptions,  but  would  it  not  be  to  one 
who  had  ?  So  that  even  were  it  true,  that  the  inspired  writeis 
recorded  nothing  but  that  which  could  be  comprehended  only  bf 
one  who  w*as  capable  of  like  spiritual  intuitions,  still  it  would  be 
true  that  to  such  an  one  the  record  might  be  an  infallible  tran- 
f'cript  of  the  subjective  state  of  the  inspired  writer. 

But  it  is  not  true,  that  either  the  value  or  the  comprehensioD  of 
every  part  of  this  record,  is  limited  to  minds  capable  of  like  8i«^ 
itual  intuitions,  any  more  than  it  is  true  that  the  value  and  comr 
hension  of  every  part  of  Newton's  Principia  are  limited  te 
inds  capable  of  the  same  mathematical  perceptions.     There  aie 
ientific  truths  which  ordinary  minds  could  never  have  dis* 
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iMdi  hotirhich  they  readily  comprehend  when  discovered,  as 
QBriNie  hae  ahowo  with  hit  memorable  egg.  So  there  are 
by -diiDge  which  the  unaided  human  mind  could  never  have 
jloatod  in  regard  to  spiritual  and  eternal  realities,  or  if  origin- 
%  coaU  never  have  vdified,  but  which,  when  once  stated  in 
goftge,  are  clearly  and  readily  comprehended. 
Fe  do  not  as  yet  affirm,  that  the  Scriptures  are  verbally 
rirad,  because  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers,  but  we  do  affirm 
I  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  such  a  declaration  of  facts. 
■A  executive  proclamation  may  be  declared  authoritative  bo- 
ss d  the  authority  of  him  that  issued  it ;  as  a  will  may  be 
fld  testamentary  because  of  the  devisory  powers  vested  in  the 
aior;  as  a  book  may  be  called  mathematical  because  of  the 
Hfgbts  which  a  mathematical  mind  has  embodied  in  it ;  so  may 
fieriptures  in  the  same  sense  be  called  inspired,  because  they 
fNth  in  true  and  faithful  manifestation  the  mental  and  spirit- 
stale  of  their  inspired  writers. 

rhis  preliminary  difficulty  being  removed,  we  meet  Mr.  M.  on 
ground  where,  after  all,  the  issue  must  be  decided,  the  con- 
Is  of  the  book  itself.  He  affirms  that  these  contents  contra- 
t  the  theory  of  plenary,  verbal  inspiration,  and  demand  the 
( under  discussion. 

i  is  said  that  if  the  Bible  had  come  from  God  in  this  plenary 
ss^  it  would  have  been  given  in  a  more  perfect  and  finished 
My  and  not  in  that  fragmentary  and  successive  manner,  in  pur- 
ace  of  which,  most  of  its  books  seem  to  have  been  forced  into 
itsnce  by  the  exigencies  of  existing  circumstances,  rather  than 
the  result  of  a  settled  plan  for  revealing  a  complete  system  of 
gioos  truth. 

Ve  ask  in  return,  has  not  the  earth  come  forth  from  the  imme- 
le  hand  of  God  ?    Why  then  are  not  its  materials  arranged 
h  greater  regularity  ?    Why  are  its  rocks  not  located  accord- 
to  a  perfect  system  of  geology,  its  flora  according  to  a  perfect 
Md  of  botany,  and  its  animals  according  to  a  perfect  system 
■oology  ?    If  there  are  reasons  of  convenience  to  man  requir- 
soeh  an  arrangement  of  God's  material  revelation  of  himself. 
f  not  the  same  arrangements  be  required  in  the  spiritual  revo'- 
oo  of  the  same  great  Nature  ?    And  if  these  arrangements  do 
blot  out  die  mighty  sign-manual  of  Jehovah  in  the  enduring 
ki^  the  waving  forests,  and  the  roaming  tribes  of  living  things, 
eaose  us  to  doubt  their  immediate  issue  from  his  hand,  why 
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lAioaU  tb«y  have  thSi  ed^eet  in  the  qpfdldingi^  of  HiirtiBlf  <ff<>  > 
word  1  If  be  built  not  this  mighty  masonty  of  theiap$^'itMl$  1 
ing  to  any  of  the  five  orden  of  architecturei  and  dlifenlidMF'lAl^<| 
the  rolling  rush  of  the  Amazon  according  to  the  nttt^oFlll^j 
engineer,  why  should  we  demand  that  a  yet  more  IMMMll  j 
revelation  of  himself  should  come  forth,  Minemi-fik%  If  Hi  ;^ 
hard,  polished  and  indexible  panoply  of  a  rigid  methoifiecl  idNIi^  ] 

If  it  be  replied  that  the  objection  is  rather  to  the  eubbeilMMll^ 
gradual  development  in  fragments  of  this  alleged  TevdOrtkil|Hil 
to  its  want  of  scientific  arrangement,  then  we  aiMiw«r  liBi(% 
another  question.    Does  not  the  geologist  tell  oe  that  AsKHI 
passed  through  many  stages  of  existence,  countless  agei  SkMI 
it  was  fitted  for  man  in  its  present  form?    Is  H  noC 
through  such  changes  now  ?    Does  this  gradual  and 
unfolding  of  its  states  militate  against  its  origin  imimtUkii^ 
from  the  hand  of  God?    Why  then  should  the  same  tikiljM 
that  the  Bible  in  the  same  plenary  sense  cannot  be  dieffUlR' 
of  the  immediate  hand  of  Jehovah  ?  :  * 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  analogy,  that  the  revelation  of  fliil 
adduced  is  one  that  was  made  in  blind  unconscioa  inatteriiA 
not  ID  living  and  conscious  spirits,  we  meet  the  evasion  ftom'tt* 
other  direction.  Those  with  whom  we  argue  now,  aSMrttIi 
tJod  is  in  human  history,  and  that  aside  from  and  beyond  tte 
agency  of  man,  there  is  a  direct  and  immediate  exertion  tif  iM 
Divine  finger  in  unfolding  its  great  principles  and  results.  Vhtw 
has  not  the  Bible,  as  to  the  point  objected  to,  come  forth  predsfll^ 
according  to  the  unfoldings  of  human  history?  Has  it  Mli 
clearness  of  arrangement,  an  unity  of  purpose,  and  a  com^deteiHiii 
of  parts,  that  cannot  yet  be  affirmed  of  that  histotyf  If  tiMk 
we  contend  that  in  like  wise,  above  and  beyond  the  human  in- 
pulses  and  agencies  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  Wbi^  tliM 
was  a  Divine  power  specially  directing  and  determintiqfi  to  tbe 
last  jot  and  tittle,  its  form  and  structure,  shall  the  &ct  wliieh 
does  not  disprove  such  an  interposition  in  the  world's  hiatofyi  &- 
prove  it  in  the  Scriptures? 

But  we  go  further  and  affirm,  that  this  stale  of  facta  was  moii 
imperatively  demanded  in  the  case  of  the  Scriptures  than  hi  asy 
of  the  Others.  Why  was  God  made  manifest  in  the  flesh  ?  01* 
viously  because  the  great  purposes  designed  to  be  eflbcted  hi  aai 
for  the  human  race  by  tbe  incarnation,  demanded  that  thte  DrriBS 
should  hi  manifested  through  the  human,  and  not  thfiNKh'  lb 
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or  Moy  HAW  Soon  of  created  peraooal  existence.  Now 
Ilkjfpy.fUM  oecesntiee  demanded  likewise  that  the  revelatioii 
^ikm  DvriBe  lo  man  io  thought,  emotion  and  woid,  should  be 
mlf^  thfoii^  human  minds  and  human  hearts.  And  that  it 
JlfC^oias  in  oontact  with  human  nature  at  all  its  points,  it  must 
m  \m  made  throi^^h  but  one  man,  or  one  class  of  men,  but; 
iMgb  such  a  variety  of  men  as  would  enable  the  Divine 
P|rtM[4o  breathe  through  the  whole  gamut  of  human  syropalhyi 
JUptkn  and  character,  from  th^  lowliest  fisherman  of  Galilee,,' 
|A  Um  homUest  herdsman  of  Tekoab,  to  the  loftiest  sage  of 
\B9h  ^^  enhlimest  bard  of  Judea,  and  the  subtlest  logician  of 
ff^  adiool  of  Gamaliel.  And  the  same  reasons  that  made  it 
prifiil  that  he  who  was  ''  God  over  all,  Messed  forever,"  should 
ppppfaai  himself  in  human  form  in  the  "  seed  of  David,"  made 
yj^lto  necessary  that  the  revelation  of  the  same  God  in  word, 
Ipvld  be  through  this  same  wondrous  Hebrew  race.  Were  tha 
ypBHUi  race  all  moulded  in  precisely  the  same  matrix  of  char- 
loler,  thought,  emotion  and  external  position,  this  objection  to 
||#  BiUe  as  coming  directly  from  the  hand  of  Grod,  might  pes- 
JPlty  lie.  But  with  all  the  varieties  and  inequalities  of  human 
pulirmn,  it  is  as  absurd  as  to  challenge  the  Divine  origin  of  the 
ppsdious  vesture  of  atmosphere  that  wraps  the  round  earth,  be* 
[Wise  at  one  time  it  lies  thin  and  cold  on  the  mountain  top,  at 
ppocher  dense  and  heavy  in  the  valley ;  at  one  time  hangs  red  and 
Ifsry  over  the  far-stretching  desert,  at  another  cool  and  transparent 
mm  the  dewy  landscape  of  spring ;  and  at  one  time  sleeps  softly 
pB|d  pobelessly  in  the  still  calm,  and  at  another  rushes  wildly  and 
pprfoUy  in  the  terrible  hurricane.  Yariety  marks  God's  handi- 
paik  in  nature,  and  cannot  therefore  disprove  it  in  revelation. 
.^  The  defective  morality  of  the  Old  Testament  is  objected  to  its 
jfeaary  inspiration. 

,i.If  this  means  that  the  standard  of  actual,  attainment  in  prac* 
lijMd  ethics  was  lower  under  the  Old  Testament  than  under  the 
(fow,  we  concede  it,  but  this  fact  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
the  inspiration  of  these  books.  They  record  the  precise  facts  of 
thie  case  with  in&Uible  accuracy,  and  on  the  correctness  of  this 
qieord  we  can  rely,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  an  inspired  docu- 
qMot  If  however  the  objection  means  that  the  sUndard  of 
inquisition  was  lower,  we  meet  it  with  an  emphatic  denial. 
pluist  gave  no  moral  law  that  was  not  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
it,  and  corrected  nothing  of  what  was  said  in  the  old  time  but 
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the  corrupt  fosses  and  traditbns  of  the  fiithers.  The  evil  coiy^ 
duct  of  Noah  and  David  are  recorded  in  warning  and  condem 
tion  in  the  Old  Testament  precisely  as  we  have  that  of  Judas 
Peter  in  the  New.  And  in  regard  to  acta  and  customs  which 
there  approved,  such  as  are  not  and  ought  not  to  be  permit 
now,  we  affirm  that  under  the  particular  circumstances  of 
case,  they  were  perfectly  consistent  with  the  immatable  princi 
of  morality.  The  Levirate  law,  the  law  of  the  avenger  of  U 
the  water  of  jealousy,  the  judicial  rule  of  the  lex  talumisj 
similar  institytions,  had  their  origin  in  that  partly  nomadic 
imperfect  slate  of  social  life  from  which  the  Hebrew  tribes  spi 
and  were  sanctioned  and  regulated  because  it  was  better  to  a 
them  temporarily  to  exist  than  violently  to  abolish  them ; 
existing  by  consent  of  society  and  permission  of  God,  they  vi 
no  principle  of  morality.  The  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
termination  of  the  Canaanites,  and  similar  acts,  were  done 
the  command  of  God ;  were  right  then,  and  if  commanded 
God  would  not  be  wrong  now.  The  rights  of  life  and  pro] 
are  not  absolute  in  man,  but  only  contingent  on  the  will  of 
and  he  may  take  them  away,  either  by  a  pestilence  and  a  w 
wind,  or  by  the  squadrons  of  an  invading  army.  Men  in 
cases  are  but  the  executioners,  and  surely  it  will  not  be  deoiaf 
that  the  right  to  dispose  of  human  life  and  property  according  W 
his  will,  is  vested  in  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  all,  in  thi 
highest  and  most  absolute  sense.  In  all  this  then  there  is  mAt 
ing  that  contradicts  a  plenary  verbal  inspiration. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  Bible  with  the  results  of  modefl 
scientific  research  is  also  objected. 

There  is  usually  much  inattention  or  much  disingenuousoMi 
evinced  in  pressing  this  argument.  It  is  affirmed  with  grest 
triumph  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  ignorant  of  many  of 
the  facts  of  natural  science,  and  hence  have  used  language  in 
regard  to  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world  to  which  they  alv 
tached  conceptions  scientifically  incorrect.  This  is  deemed  stff' 
ficient  to  prove  that  they  did  not  possess  a  plenary  inspiratiofii 
We  grant  that  these  writers  often  used  language  to  which  thflf 
may  have  attached  notions  in  their  own  minds,  which,  owing  ^ 
their  ignorance  of  natural  science,  were  scientifically  fitbe.  M 
we  affirm  that  this  language,  when  fairly  interpreted,  does  not  at* 
sert  these  scientific  errors,  and  that,  as  we  shall  subsequently  sh^Vf 
their  remarkable  preservation  from  t  le  declaration  of  scieniiie 
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error  is  one  of  the  most  sigDal  iadicatioDs  of  the  siiperintendiog 
iimpiration  of  the  Holy  GbosL  Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  the  lan- 
piage  that  refers  to  natural  phenomena.  The  writers  of  Scrip- 
ture oftea  used  language  the  real  and  full  signification  of  which 
Ihey  did  not  and  could  not  understand.  The  Apostle  Peter  directly 
pIBrms  this  fact  when  he  states  (1  Pet.  i.  10-12)  that  after  the 
UcienI  prophets  wrote  their  prophecies  they  sat  down  reverently 
lo  study  their  meaning,  "  searching  what  or  what  manner  of  time 
Ihe  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testi- 
(kd  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should 
IbUow :  unto  whom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves,  but 
ftato  us  they  did  minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported  unto 
fou  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto  you  with  the 
0oly  Ghost  sent  down  from  Heaven."  When  Malachi  declared 
ifat  Elijah  must  come,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  thought  of  John 
llbe  Baptist  And  when  David  declared  "  they  parted  my  garments 
pBOUg  them,  and  on  my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots,"  we  cannot 
^lieve  that  he  saw  the  gambling  of  the  Roman  soldiers  on  Calvary. 
Put  in  these  and  similar  cases,  the  w^riters  used  language  attach- 
ing certain  conceptions  to  it,  which  we  now  see,  not  only  fairly 
bean  another  signification,  but  was  actually  designed  to  have  such 
a  meaning,  and  hence  we  give  it  that  interpretation.  So  we  af- 
Imi  that  in  precise  accordance  with  this  general  principle  which 
nns  through  the  whole  Bible,  Moses,  Job,  Joshua  and  David  used 
bnguage  referring  to  natural  phenomena,  to  which  they  attached 
conceptions  corresponding  with  the  cosmogony  and  astronomy  of 
ike  age ;  but  we  contend  that  in  no  case  have  they  been  allowed 
to  assert  the  truth  of  these  scientific  misconceptions.  They  either 
■oed  language  that  is  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  conformable 
lo  the  truth,  or  they  used  the  popular  forms  of  speech  that  describe 
things  as  they  seem  to  be,  and  not  as  they  are. 

We  are  flippantly  told  that  Joshua  talks  of  the  sun  standing 
iliU ;  that  David  speaks  of  a  Hades,  which  he  supposed  to  be  under 
Ihe  earth ;  that  Paul  speaks  of  a  third  Heaven  which  he  supposed 
la  be  just  beyond  the  stellar  dome ;  and  that  all  the  writers  on  the 
work  of  redemption  speak  of  the  earth  as  possessing  an  impor- 
laaee  which  astronomy  shows  it  does  not  possess  in  the  universe. 

But  we  ask  the  objector,  does  not  every  treatise  on  practical  as- 
mmomy  speak  of  the  sun  rising,  and  setting,  and  crossing  the  line 
if  the  equinox,  when  in  strictness  these  things  are  not  so?  But 
is  any  one  ever  deceived  ?    Is  not  this  use  of  language  an  abso- 
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lute  necessity  unless  we  would  talk  nonsense  or  confusicm  7  And 
whatever  David  tliought,  does  he  anywhere  assert  that  Hades  i$ 
under  the  earth?  Does  he  ever  do  more  than  use  language la* 
telligible  to  his  contemporaries  ?  And  does  Paul  anywhere  assart 
that  Heaven  is  a  mere  third  story  in  the  great  ascending  cirdes.rf 
the  creation  ?  If  then,  to  show  those  to  whom  he  wrote  that  hi 
meant,  not  the  atmospheric  or  stellar  Heaven,  hut  the  Paradise  of 
God,  he  used  the  common  designation,  the  third  Heavens,  did  hi 
affirm  any  proposition  that  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  shows  tobeuA* 
true?  And  when  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption  gives  lb 
earth  an  importance  of  position  that  is  not  assigned  to  it  by  is* 
tronomy,  does  it  follow  that  these  representations  are  mutual^ 
contradictory?  Does  not  history  give  to  Thermopylae,  Actimi 
and  Waterloo  an  importance  that  geography  does  not  ?  But  U 
these  representations,  though  both  correct,  in  any  real  contradiOf 
lion?  Would  not  any  man  be  called  a  fool  who  would  queslifli 
the  statements  of  history  as  to  the  stupendous  influence  that  ifal 
scenes  there  enacted  have  bad  on  the  world's  destiny,  becaiM 
these  spots  are  not  as  large  as  many  a  gentleman's  plantatiool 
When,  therefore,  the  Bible  asserts  that  the  earth  is  the  very  Tbfl^ 
mopylae  of  the  universe,  shall  this  same  objection  be  flaunted  is 
our  faces,  as  a  mark  of  superior  wisdom  and  scientific  culture? 

Suppose  a  fragment  were  found  in  some  writer  anterior  to  the 
age  of  Hesiod,  asserting  that  the  sky  which  hung  over  the  nocth 
pole  was  not  upheld  by  the  walls*  of  a  crystal  sphere  as  soflv 
contended,  but  was  suspended  over  the  void  of  empty  space,  dsi 
that  the  earth  itself  was  self-poised  over  nothing,  would  not  such 
a  passage  be  triumphantly  adduced  by  the  scholar  as  a  mostam** 
zing  anticipation  of  astronomical  science  in  later  times?  AnAjd 
when  we  find  in  a  writer  older  than  the  very  language  of  Greece, 
the  sublime  couplet, 

**  He  Bpreadetii  the  north  over  the  emptj  epsoe^ 
And  hangith  the  earth  vpoD  nothing:"* 

such  a  fragment  is  skipped  over  with  a  contemptuous  fling  at  He- 
brew cosmogony. 

The  same  unfairness  appears  in  the  objections  drawn  from 
geology.  The  Bible  nowhere  afilrms  that  the  matter  of  the  world 
is  but  six  thousand  years  old.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  speab 
of  the  earth  as  compared  with  the  race  of  man  that  lives  upon  it) 

*  Job  zzvi  7. 


fe  repraMttts  the  one  as  the  fittiag  type  of  that  high  and  solitary 
QM  wIki  ii  from  ererlaating  to  everlastingi  while  the  other  is  as 
Ato  graea  whieh  in  the  morning  flonrisheth  and  groweth  up,  and 
Bithe  ^fftamg  is  cat  down  and  withereth.  It  simply  aflkms  of 
Hie  Heaveiis  and  the  earth  that  in  the  beginning  they  were  created 
Mf  &di.  Does  geology  contradict  this  ?  It  also  affirms  that  about 
jb  dioaaand  years  ago,  the  earth  received  in  six  days  substantially 
fefe  present  arrangement,  from  a  pre-existent  state  of  Aaotic  con- 
fjMdo,  and  it  describes  this  sublime  scene  with  graphic  and  dra* 
Uitie  beauty,  as  it  would  have  appeared  to  a  spectator  standing 
a  the  earth  and  gazing  on  these  mighty  changes  as  they  went 
brwrnrd.  Does  geology  contradict  this,  or  show  it  to  be  impossible  ? 
ft  asserts  that  some  four  thousand  years  ago  there  was  an  univer- 
iU  ddoge  of  waters,  miraculously  and  judicially  spread  over  the 
Bkttli.  Now  even  if  the  flood-marks  that  were  once  pointed  out 
is  traces  of  the  deluge,  may  be  explained  on  other  grounds,  is 
there  anything  in  geological  researches  that  contradicts  the  testi- 
nony  of  history  and  tradition  in  regard  to  this  great  and  awiiil 
lict  1  Does  geology  do  anything  more  than  leave  it  an  open  ques- 
tion? Whilst  then  we  admire  this  young  Titan  of  the  sciences  as 
Bt  upheaves  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  shows  us  the  mighty 
eomer-fltones  of  its  structure ;  and  whilst  we  are  grateful  to  it  for 
ifi  contributions  to  natural  and  even  remotely  to  revealed  theology ; 
yel  when  it  leaves  its  pickaxe  and  hamm.er  among  the  rocks,  and 
attempts  on  some  Pelion  or  Ossa  of  gigantic  speculation  to  scale 
the  battlements  of  God's  own  council  chamber,  and  impeach  the 
SdeUty  of  a  record  with  which  it  has  legitimately  nothing  to  do 
we  most  meet  it  with  the  stern  words  that  came  to  the  slartled 
Bmir  of  Uz,  from  the  dark  throat  of  the  storm — 

*  Who  is  thia  that  darkeoeth  eomwel  by  irords  witboiit  kaowledi^el 
Gird  up  DOW  tlij  Icuns  like  a  man ; 
I  wiU  pot  quettioiii  totbae,  and  do  thoa  inform  ma. 
Where  wast  thoa  when  I  founded  the  earth! 
Dedare,  if  thou  hast  knowledge  I 
Whothenfizedthemeaenreof  itt    For  thon  knowcitt 
Who  ttretdied  the  line  upon  it? 
Upon  what  are  its  foundations  setUedf 
Or  who  laid  its  oomer-stone  f 
When  the  morning-  stars  sang  together, 
And  all  the  sons  of  Ood  shouted  for  Joj  t 
Who  shut  up  the  sea  with  doora 
In  its  bursting  forth  as  from  the  wombt 
When  I  made  the  dond  its  garmcnti 
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And  Bwmthed  it  in  thick  dnrknesBf 

I  measured  oat  for  it  my  limitSi 

And  fixed  its  bars  and  doors ; 

And  said,  thus  fiu:  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  fbrtber, 

And  here  shall  thy  proud  wares  be  stayed  f* 

Whilst  we  know  the  dignified  and  reverent  response  that  will 
be  made  by  the  truly  philosophical  geologist  to  this  sublime  chal- 
lenge ;  whilst  we  rejoice  to  meet  in  the  Bucklands,  the  Pye  Smiths, 
the  Millers,  and  the  Hitchcocks,  men  not  more  eminent  for  their 
love  of  God's  works  than  their  reverence  for  God's  word;  and 
whilst  we  freely  acquit  this  noble  science  of  any  antagonism  or 
hostility  to  revelation  honestly  interpreted,  yet  we  also  know  that 
the  stern  rebuke  it  conveys  is  richly  deserved  by  the  sciolist  and 
the  smatterer,  who  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  legitimate  province 
of  human  science  betakes  himself  to  world-building  and  world* 
dreaming  about  "the  natural  history  of  creation." 

We  cannot  go  into  any  farther  detail  in  meeting  this  class  of 
objections,  having  said  enough  to  indicate  the  general  principles 
on  which  all  the  alleged  discrepancies  of  scientific  truth  with 
revelation,  may  be  fully  and  fairly  met  and  set  aside.  When  the 
Bible  is  fairly  interpreted,  there  is  no  such  discrepancy  with  any 
established  fact  of  science.  The  fancies  of  interpreters  and  the 
fancies  of  philosophers  may  conflict,  but  fancies  are  not  facts,  and 
neither  science  nor  revelation  should  be  held  accountable  for 
the  follies  of  their  friends.  God  speaking  in  his  works,  can  never 
contradict  God  speaking  in  his  word,  and  we  need  give  ourselves 
no  anxiety  about  any  possible  inconsistency  between  the  two 
utterances.  The  watchful  and  hostile  jealousy  with  which  science 
has  sometimes  been  regarded  by  good  men,  as  something  fraught 
with  possible  danger  to  the  truth  of  revelation,  is  as  impolitic  as 
it  is  unreasonable.  Let  the  students  of  each  explore  their  own 
department  without  any  jealous  or  suspicious  reference  to  the 
other,  and  their  results  in  the  end,  when  clearly  reached,  will  be 
found  as  perfectly  consistent  as  the  laws  of  astronomy  and  the 
facts  of  geology ;  like  them,  the  one  is  of  heaven  and  the  other 
of  earth,  but  both  the  interpreters  of  him  who  has  made  both 
heaven  and  earth. 

We  do  not  afiirm  that  everything  in  the  Bible  is  true,  but  we 
do  affirm  that  everything  which  the  Bible  says  to  be  true,  is  true. 
We  do  not  affirm  that  all  the  opinions  set  forth,  and  all  the  acts 

*  Job  xzxviii.  1-11.    Barnes*  translation. 
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recorded  there  are  right ;  but  we  do  affirm  that  these  opinions  were 
beU  and  these  acts  done,  pre^^y  as  they  are  represented.  We 
Jo  not  affirm  that  Moses  understood  geology,  David  the  Coper- 
lican  system,  or  Paul  the  categories  and  predicables  of  logic ;  but 
re  do  affirm  that  neither  Hoses  nor  David  have  declared  any- 
king  to  be  scientifically  true,  which  is  scientifically  false ;  and  that 
r  Paul  sometimes  reaches  his  conclusion  by  one  gigantic  bound, 
istead  of  climbing  the  slow  ladder  of  an  authorized  syllogism,  he 
ei  never  reaches  a  conclusion  that  is  untrue,  or  asserts  a  premise 
liai  is  untenable.  And  if  the  grinders  of  Kant's  categories  say 
bal  they  cannot  understand  some  of  Paul's  reasonings,  and  that 
hey  seem  to  them  palpably  illogical,  we  have  only  to  remind  them 
f  the  grufi*  response  of  the  old  literary  Leviathan  to  a  similar 
bjectioQ,  ''Sir,  I  am  bound  to  furnish  you  with  arguments,  not 
rains." 

li  is  affirmed  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  do  not  claim  such  a 
ower  as  we  ascribe  to  them.  If  by  this  is  meant,  that  each 
rriter  does  not  in  express  and  formal  terms  always  announce, 
hat  he  is  commissioned  to  write  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ibost,  we  grant  it.  Suppose  that  they  had  made  this  constant 
alteration  of  plenary  authority,  would  it  not  then  have  been 
bjected,  that  this  anxious  solicitude  to  assert  these  pretensions 
mplied  a  secret  conviction  that  there  was  too  much  ground  to 
(usetion  them?  Is  not  this  uneasy  assertion  of  divine  authority, 
ach  ae  we  see  in  the  Koran  or  the  book  of  Mormon,  one  of  the 
ecognized  marks  of  imposture?  If  this  feature  had  been  found 
n  the  Bible  as  the  objection  demands,  would  not  the  philosophic 
tyt  have  detected  in  it  the  want  of  that  grand  and  lofty  indiffer- 
ttce,  that  feeling  of  the  self-evidencing  character  of  their  claims, 
hat  is  the  characteristic  of  all  true  power  and  all  divine  impulse? 
)oe8  every  message  of  a  President  or  a  King  contain  a  formal 
talement  of  the  right  by  which  he  thus  speaks?  Does  every  act 
ind  record  of  a  legislature  contain  the  commissions  and  certificates 
i  election  by  virtue  of  which  its  inembers  enact  laws  ?  Does 
ivery  paper  of  an  ambassador  contain  a  formal  assertion  of  his 
iknipotentiary  powers?  Would  not  such  a  thing  be  either  sus- 
lidous  or  ridiculous  ?  Why  then  is  it  demanded  of  the  writers 
f  the  Bible? 

Do  you  say  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  you  to  receive  these 
looks  as  authoritative,  without  some  authentication  of  their  author- 
ty?    We  grant  it;  but  reply  that  it  is  equally  unreasonable  to 
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demand  tbii  particular  form  of  authenticatioDi  and  be  eatiBfied 
with  no  other,  when  it  is  freely  dispensed  with  in  analogous  casea 
Let  the  authority  of  a  man  to  writei  speak  or  act,  be  distinct^ 
raoognixed  and  sanctioned  by  those  competent  to  decide  on  hii 
qoaUfications,  and  whether  he  asserts  it  or  not,  we  are  bound  It 
admit  it  <m  the  endorsement  of  these  competent  judges.  If  Una 
these  writers  have  sometimes  asserted  positively  that  they  wen 
speaking  the  very  words  of  God,  using  such  formulas  as  ^  thw 
sailh  the  Lord,''  d&c;  if,  in  other  cases,  they  have  asserted  it 
impliedly  by  the  awful  authority  they  claim  for  the  words  they 
utter,  and  the  terrible  sanctions  they  assert  as  belonging  to  them; 
it,  in  other  cases,  an  authentication  was  given  them  by  thois 
whose  circumstances  enabled  them  to  decide  upon  the  proofr  of 
their  commission ;  if  the  entire  volume  was  regarded  by  them  u 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  designated  by  specific  titles,  sock 
as  the  oracles  of  God,  the  Scriptures,  d&c.  d&c.,  the  absence  of  this 
fuinal  claim  in  each  particular  case,  cannot  be  held  to  disprove 
the  allied  inspiration  of  the  Spirit.  That  the  marks  above 
named  are  found  in  all  the  canonical  books,  is  fully  shown  in  any 
ordinary  treatise  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

But  if  the  absence  of  a  formal  claim  to  a  verbal  inspiration  be 
an  argument  against  its  existence,  a  similar  omission  as  to  aoy 
other  kind  of  inspiration  must  be  equally  conclusive  against  its 
existence.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  ia 
no  instance  claim  any  such  inspiration  as  Mr.  H.  refers  to  them, 
nor  is  it  even  pretended,  that  they  have  ever  done  so.  If  then 
this  alleged  absence  of  claim  (which  we  do  not  admit)  disproved 
the  verbal  theory,  much  more  must  it  disprove  the  one  brought  is 
its  place,  for  the  wildest  dreamer  has  never  pretended,  that  the 
writers  of  the  Scriptures  claimed  to  be  simply  enlightened  as  to 
their  intuitive  consciousness.  This  objection  then,  if  it  proves  any* 
thing,  proves  too  much,  for  it  strikes  Mr.  M.'s  theory  even  more 
fotally  than  it  does  that  of  plenary  verbal  inspiration. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  position  taken  by  M.  Morell  is,  that 
the  primitive  church  did  not  regard  these  books  as  verbally 
inspired.  This  is  a  marvellous  assertion  in  the  direct  view  of  the 
very  superstition  with  which  many  in  the  primitive  church  regard- 
ed the  mere  words  of  the  Scripture ;  the  mysteries  that  they  ofteo 
iBond  in  the  very  letters  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  controversies  that 
as  to  the  right  of  some  books  to  be  admitted  into  the 
on«    We  cannot  enter  into  the  proof  of  this  position  in  detail 
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liat  must  be  content  with  referring  to  sources  where  that  proof  is 
•pread  out  at  length.  Dr.  Rudelbach,  a  German,  has  collected 
the  testimonies  to  this  point  with  great  industry  and  patience. 
And  to  those  to  whom  this  work  is  not  accessible,  we  may  recom- 
mend Paley's  Evidences,  Lardner's  Credibility;  Daill^  on  the 
Fathers,  book  2,  chap.  2 ;  Jeremy  Taylor's  Ductor  Dubitantium, 
kx>k  2,  ch.  3,  rule  14 ;  Bingham's  Antiquities,  book  14,  ch.  3 ;  or 
Whitby's  Prefaces  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  In 
any  of  these,  enough  will  be  found  to  show  that  this  assertion  is 
grossly  incorrect. 

Such  then  is  the  defence  that  is  set  up  for  this  theory  of  inspi- 
fatioa,  which  after  all  is  not  so  much  a  defence  as  an  attack.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  tactics  on  this 
qoestion,  the  only  plea  set  up  for  the  new  theory  is  an  assault 
upon  the  old,  as  if  the  overthrow  of  the  one  was  the  necessary 
establishment  of  the  other.  As  then  we  have  seen  these  objections 
Id  be  unfounded,  the  old  theory  remains  unharmed,  whilst  the 
new  one,  by  its  own  chosen  mode  of  warfare,  is  defeated.  Here 
then^  we  might  pause,  but  that  the  truth  may  be  triumphantly 
vindicated,  we  shall  take  a  new  position  and  pass  from  the  attitude 
ef  defence  to  that  of  attack.  We  turn  now  to  the  positive  evidence 
igaittst  this  theory. 

The  first  objection  we  urge  against  this  theory  is,  that  it  is  a 
mere  figment,  invented  without  any  reference  to  the  facts  to  be 
explained,  or  the  phenomena  to  be  elucidated. 

Sidney  Smith  once  wittily  objected  to  reading  a  book  before^ 
reviewing  it,  because  it  had  such  a  tendency  to  prejudice  a  man. 
One  would  be  almost  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  M.  had  taken  the 
edvice  of  tlie  laughter*loving  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  He  under- 
takes to  describe  the  subjective  condition  of  inspired  men,  and  yet 
not  once  does  he  refer  to  the  account  given  by  these  men  them- 
selves of  their  state  of  mind.  He  professes  to  furnish  a  theory 
that  shall  explam  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  yet  never  once  alludes 
lo  those  &cts  in  constructing  this  theory.  He  assumes  a  certain 
pejcbology,  and  because  he  cannot  find  in  its  ordinary  workings 
soch  a  phenomenon  as  verbal  inspiration,  he  denies  its  existence, 
in  the  very  face  of  the  reiterated  affirmation  that  this  is  not  one 
of  the  oidinafj,  but  one  of  the  extraordinary,  phases  of  the  human 
soul.  He  forms  his  theory  and  then  tells  us  that  if  the  facts  are 
ML  eonfiinnable  to  it,  they  ought  to  be,  and  gives  himself  no  fur- 
ther troaUe  with  them.    Thb  mode  of  procedure  in  constructing 
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any  hypothesis  is  unphilosophical,  but  in  framing  a  theory  on 
fiicls  so  unique  and  solemn  as  these,  it  is  unpardonable. 

But  it  is  not  only  constructed  without  reference  to  the  facts  to 
be  explained,  but  also  in  direct  inconsistency  with  them. 

It  asserts  that  inspiration  belongs  to  the  writers  of  Scripture, 
but  not  to  the  Scripture  itself.    This  assertion  is  flatly  contradicted 
in  the  account  given  by  the  writers  themselves  of  the  matter. 
2  Tim.  iii.  16,  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness."    Here  it  is  asserted  that  the  writing  is  inspired, 
and  not  simply  the  writers,  and  a  writing  can  be  inspired  only  by 
a  verbal  inspiration.    The  theopneusty  is  affirmed  of  the  Scrip- 
ture and  not  of  the  writers.    If  it  be  asked  what  is  meant  by  this 
theopneusty,  or  inspiration  of  God,  we  are  answered  in  2  PeL  1 21, 
"  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost* 
The  words  of  Scripture  then  were  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  minds  of  the  writers,  and  therefore,  the  sub- 
jects of  inspiration.    To  place  this  beyond  all  question,  the  same 
Apostle  asserts  (1  Pet.  i.  10-12),  that  these  men  did  not  always 
know  the  full  significance  of  the  words  they  were  directed  to  use, 
but  searched  into  their  meaning,  because  these  words  were  in- 
tended rather  for  a  later  age  of  the  Church  than  for  that  which 
first  received  them.     And  this  language  is  sanctioned  by  our  Lord 
himself  when  he  affirms.  Matt.  xxii.  43,  that  David  spake  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  when  inditing  the  Psalms ;  and  extended  to  the  whole 
Jewish  Canon,  when  he  appeals  to  the  Scriptures  on  every  ques- 
tion concerning  truth  and  duty,  stating  that  they  cannot  be  broken 
(John  X.  34,  35) ;  that  they  are  an  infallible  tribunal  of  appeal 
in  every  question  as  to  God's  will  (Matt.  xix.  4-6 ;  John  v.  39), 
thus  sanctioning  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Church  as  to  these 
writings,  that  they  are  truly  the  word  of  God.     And  this  verbal 
inspiration  is  affirmed  by  our  Lord  yet  more  emphatically,  when 
we  find  him  at  times  basing  important  arguments  on  the  mere  • 
and  apparently  casual  use  of  a  word,  as  in  the  case  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection.     MatL  xxii.  32.     It  is  also  implied, 
where  he  directs  the  Jews  to  search  the  Scripture^,  as  a  perfect 
standard  of  truth,  and  declares  that  whilst  heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away,  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  them  shall  ever  pass  away  un- 
fulfilled.   These  strong  affirmations  it  must  be  noted  were  made 
not  of  the  mental  state  of  the  writers,  bat  of  their  ?mting8,  thus 
endorsing  the  claim  set  up  for  these  writings  as  the  word  of  God, 
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Ibe  oradat  of  God,  aad  the  writing*  thai  stood  apart  and  sacred 
fiom  all  others  as  the  in&Uible  standard  of  truth  and  duty.  This 
hyb  claim  was  extended  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New  by 
Feter,  when  be  classed  the  writings  of  Paul  with  the  other  Scrip- 
tnrci,  2  F^  iiL  16.  How  for  this  divine  superintendence  and 
aochority  extended,  is  explained  by  Paul  when  he  says,  1  Cor. 
iL  13,  "  Which  things  we  speak  not  in  the  wards  which  man's 
wisdom  teachetb,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth ;"  and  also^ 
1  Thess.  iL  13,  *'  When  ye  received  the  word  of  God  which  ye 
heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  as  it  is  in 
truth,  the  word  of  God."  And  lest  this  should  be  referred  to  his 
oral  rather  than  his  written  instructions,  he  expressly  affirms  in 
S  Cor.  X.  11,  and  2  Thess.  ii.  16,  that  they  are  of  equal  author- 
ity. When,  therefore,  it  is  affirmed  that  all  Scripture  is  inspired ; 
that  the  very  words  are  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  when  Paul 
explains  in  what  sense  he  uses  this  language,  as  to  his  own  wri- 
tings, and  Peter  extends  this  sense  to  all  the  rest,  by  classifying 
Paul's  writings  with  '*  the  other  Scriptures/'  can  there  be  a  more 
audacious  misstatement  than  that  which  alleges  that  these  men 
do  not  claim  for  their  writings  the  plenary  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  1 

This  theory  is  contradicted  by  the  authority  which  these  writers 
claim  for  their  writings. 

A  clear  and  broad  distinction  is  made  between  these  and  all 
other  writings,  declaring  the  one  to  be  the  word  of  man,  the  other 
the  word  of  God.  Many  of  them  prefix  to  their  statements  the 
formula,  'Hhus  sailh  the  Lord,"  which,  if  it  means  anything, 
must  mean  that  the  words  they  were  about  to  utter,  were  not 
theirs,  but  God's.  Hence  they  claim  the  most  awful  authority  for 
everything  that  they  say,  and  demand  our  unconditional  belief 
under  the  most  terrific  penalties.  They  say,  "  We  are  of  (Sod. 
.He  that  knoweth  God,  heareth  us,"  1  John  iv.  6 ;  '^  We  command 
you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  2  Thess.  iii.  6 ; 
'^He  that  despisetb,  despiseth  not  man  but  God,"  1  Thess.  ii.  13. 
If  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed. Here  is  an  authority  the  most  fearful  known  to  men, 
claimed  to  challenge  belief.  Belief  is  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  a 
proposition.  A  proposition  must  be  set  forth  in  words.  To  de- 
mand belief,  therefore,  under  sanctions  so  terrible,  is  to  claim  an 
authority  for  their  words  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
theory  of  their  plenary  verbal  inspiration. 
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This  theory  is  coDtradicted  by  the  specific  promises  of  Chriit 
made  to  his  disciples. 

Every  man  who  has  a  new  discovery  in  science  to  announce  to 
the  world,  takes  care  to  secure  such  a  vehicle  of  transmissioQ  ai  \ 
shall,  with  all  possible  accuracy,  declare  precisely  what  his  disoof-  1 
eries  are.  Every  government  which  has  any  great  transaction  ts  ; 
proclaim,  whether  it  be  a  law,  a  treaty,  or  an  amnesty  on  spediai 
conditions,  uses  great  care  in  securing  correctness  in  its  reoordi, 
that  these  records  may  clearly  and  certainly  set  forth  the  precin 
facts  which  are  necessary  to  be  known,  in  a  form  that  will  be 
trustworthy  and  reliable.  Were  a  government  to  be  careless  sa 
this  point,  it  would  be  justly  chargeable  with  a  gross  and  crimiatl 
indifference  to  the  interests  and  rights  of  its  subjects.  It  wai 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  atrocious  marks  of  tyranny 
and  injustice  in  a  Roman  emperor,  that  be  enacted  laws  ui 
caused  them  to  be  hung  up  so  high  on  pillars  that  no  one  ooaU  | 
with  certainty  and  distinctness  make  out  their  precise  requis- 
tions.  j 

Now  if  it  be  true  that  there  are  great  discoveries  of  life  and  im-  i 
mortality  to  be  brought  to  light  in  the  gospel,  is  it  credible  thai  - 
no  special  arrangements  would  be  made  to  secure  the  record  of 
these  discoveries  in  language  that  will  not  deceive  or  mideadf 
If  the  government  of  God  has  laws  to  proclaim,  treaties  of  recon- 
ciliation to  propose,  and  amnesties  of  pardon  on  certain  conditions 
to  offer,  would  it  not  be  a  refinement  of  cruelty  beyond  that  of 
Caligula,  to  require  us  to  conform  to  these  high  transactions  on 
peril  of  eternal  penalties,  and  yet  make  no  arrangements  by  which 
we  should  certainly  know  what  they  were?  Would  it  not  be 
monstrous  to  suppose  that  these  awful  utterances  of  the  Etemil 
voices  were  flung  forth  to  the  winds,  with  less  care  to  secure  the 
certain  accuracy  of  their  record  than  was  given  to  the  leaves  tbit 
came  forth  from  the  cave  of  the  Cumsan  Sibyl?  The  suppoei- 
tion  is  incredible,  yet  it  is  the  precise  supposition  required  by  the 
theory  under  discussion.  But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  easel 
Did  Jesus  Christ,  after  such  unspeakable  toil  and  agony  to  woric 
out  a  plan  of  salvation  for  man,  make  no  arrangements  ton  in 
secure  record  and  transmission  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intandodf 
Did  he  do  even  less  than  Caligula,  who  at  least  caused  bin  aanol- 
ments  to  be  written  ?  Did  he  treat  this  most  wondrous  of  all  the 
productions  of  creative  might,  as  the  ostrich  treats  her  egg,  leaf- 
ing its  preservation  to  the  oversight  of  mere  chance?    No!    Be 
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lad  a  specific  diviae  assistance  in  communicating  this  reli- 

0  men.  "The  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  you  what  you  ought 
•"  <<  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  you  all  things."  <<  He 
guide  you  into  all  truth,  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself, 
'hatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak,  and  he  will 
you  things  to  come."  Luke  xii.  12 ;  John  xiv.  26 ;  xvi.  13 ; 
S  27,  &c.    In  these  and  kindred  passages,  Christ  promises 

1  disciples,  (1.)  That  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  given  to 
(2.)  That  he  would  suggest  to  them  the  very  words  they 

utter,  so  that  even  premeditation  was  not  necessary.  (3.) 
as  conversations  were  to  be  stated  which  no  ordinary  mem- 
€ild  retain,  and  facts  announced  which  no  ordinary  sagacity 
predict,  their  minds  should  be  certified  as  to  the  past,  the 
iCy  and  the  future.  (4.)  That  as  the  result  of  this,  their 
were  deserving  of  the  most  unquestioning  faith  as  infallibly 

r  we  care  not  how  you  limit  this  promise,  still  it  explains 
ftlure  of  inspiration  in  a  way  that  overthrows  this  theory. 
if  limited  to  the  specific  case  in  reference  to  which  it  was 
it  affirms  the  extension  of  inspiration  to  the  very  words  of 
spired  men,  giving  those  words  a  divine,  and  therefore,  an 
Ue  authority.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  theory 
discussion. 

.  to  suppose  its  limitation  to  one  specific  case,  is  to  stultify 
Bid  in  the  arrangements  he  made  for  the  promulgation  of 
irS|  and  the  extension  of  his  kingdom ;  as  well  as  to  charge 
rhh  the  most  heartless  indifference  to  those  for  whom  he 
d  the  highest  possible  regard  and  interest,  in  the  highest 
le  way.  It  would  be  to  suppose  the  giving  of  divine  aid 
his  followers  needed  it  least,  and  withholding  it  when  they 
1  k  most  It  would  be  to  suppose  that  they  hcul  this  inspi- 
whan  they  were  speaking  to  a  few  Jews  with  the  tongue, 
lat  they  had  it  not  when  they  were  speaking  to  the  whole 
ia  the  most  distant  generations,  by  the  pen.  It  would  be 
ipose  that  this  divine  influence  was  extended  to  their  words 
nothing  depended  upon  those  words  but  their  acquittal  be- 
sme  petty  tribunal,  but  was  withdrawn  when  the  belief  or 
isf  of  these  words  was  to  determine  the  salvation  of  unborn 
These  suppositions  being  preposterous  and  incrediblei 

of  our  Lord  most  distinctly  guarantee  the  verbal  ia- 

of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  promulgation  of  his  religion,  j 

19  ' 
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and  therefore  in  the  Scriptures,  its  promulgation  to  the  whole 
world. 

Another  fact  that  stands  in  contradiction  of  this  theory  ii,  the 
remarkable  freedom  of  these  men  from  the  errors  incideDt  to 
their  age. 

Had  they  all  been  men  of  the  same  generation  and  the  same 
country,  so  that  mutual  understanding  might  be  supposed ;  had 
they  been  disciples  of  the  same  school,  trained  under  the  same 
influences,  or  even  all  been  men  of  a  high  degree  of  mental  tdr 
ture,  this  remarkable  fact  might  more  readily  be  explained.  But 
the  reverse  of  these  are  the  facts.  They  were  men  of  every 
grade,  both  of  intellect  and  culture,  from  the  sage  who  was  versed 
in  all  the  lore  of  Egypt,  and  the  orator  who  studied  at  the  feel 
of  Gamaliel,  to  the  lowly  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  and  the  unla^ 
tered  fisherman  of  Galilee.  They  were  found  in  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  from  the  templed  margin  of  the  solemn  N3e, 
to  the  shady  banks  of  the  lordly  Euphrates ;  from  the  \aadj 
sands  of  Arabia,  and  the  rocky  deserts  of  Judea,  to  the  metnh 
politan  splendors  of  Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  Corinth  and  Rome. 
They  were  trained  under  every  school  of  belief,  from  the  dreamy 
pantheism  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  gigantic  astrologies  of  Egypt} 
to  the  gorgeous  polytheism  of  Greece,  and  the  godless  epicn- 
reanism  of  Rome.  They  run  through  fifty  generations  of  the 
human  race,  from  the  sage  who  wrote,  and  the  bard  who  siiag, 
six  hundred  years  before  Lycurgus  gave  his  laws,  or  Homer  tuned 
his  lyre,  to  the  lonely  exile  of  Patmos,  who  saw  the  splendid  smi- 
set  of  the  Augustan  day  of  Roman  literature  and  art  Tbey 
give  us  every  species  of  composition,  from  those  daring  lyrics  thai 
seem  written  to  the  awful  notes  of  the  whirlwind  or  the  terribk 
crash  of  the  thunder,  to  the  most  jejune  genealogies  and  Ae 
most  iron-jointed  chain-work  of  argument.  They  allude  incideii- 
tally  to  every  department  of  Nature,  from  Arcturus  and  Orion,  to 
the  lilies  of  the  field. 

Now  why  do  we  find  these  writers  agreeing  with  each  other  so 
wonderfully  that  no  fair  mind  has,  as  some  of  the  first  intellaola 
of  the  world  believe,  ever  yet  detected  a  contradiction  1  Wiiy 
have  they  given  us  a  philosophy  sublimer  than  Plato's,  and  aa 
ethics  purer  than  Aristotle's?  And  why  do  they  so  strangoif 
escape  the  errors  of  their  day  ?  Why  have  they  not  pven  V 
.such  theogonies  and  cosmogonies  as  Hesiod,  Ovid  and  Lucretiuf ; 
puch  pantheism  as  the  Greeks ;  such  astrology  as  the  Egyptians ; 
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OT  such  wild,  monBlrous  and  incredible  tales  as  we  have  gravely 
recorded  Iq  the  Natural  Histories  of  Aristotle  and  the  elder  Pliny  ? 
Why  have  these  fifty  men,  writing  during  the  fifteen  hundred 
years  that  cover  the  four  great  monarchies,  and  the  splendid  eras 
ef  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Grecian  and  Roman  civiliza- 
fioD,  and  appearing,  most  of  them  at  least,  in  an  obscure  and 
tiampled  province,  yet  been  kept  from  mere  scientific  error,  as  no 
Ifty  writers  of  the  same  period  have  been,  even  though  you  select 
fhem  from  the  most  learned  and  lofty  intellects  of  the  age  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  it  was  the  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which 
they  wrote,  that  preserved  them  from  error  and  puerility,  then  we 
ylace  the  fifty  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  beside  the  fifty 
writers  of  the  Scripture,  and  ask  why  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
dU  not  preserve  them  from  such  mistakes?  Read  Tertullian's 
ascription  of  feeling  and  understanding  to  plants ;  Augustine's 
fehement  and  scornful  denunciation  of  the  allegation  that  there 
vers  antipodes ;  Ambrose's  opinion  that  the  sun  drew  up  water 
Id  cool  and  refresh  himself  in  his  extreme  heat ;  and  countless 
snors  in  history,  geography,  philology  and  criticism ;  and  tell  us 
^j  these  fifty  men,  writing  during  fifteen  hundred  years,  were 
IfMDpted  from  the  errors  into  which  the  fifty  Christian  fathers 
U,  writing,  with  the  Scriptures  in  their  hands,  during  less  than 
fve  hundred  years  ? 

If  it  |>e  said  that  it  was  because  of  the  darkness  that  settled  on 
ib»  world  after  the  waning  of  the  Roman  glory,  we  meet  this 
SiasioQ  by  an  exemplum  cruets.  We  have  apocryphal  writings 
ihat  date  back  so  near  to  the  apostolic  age  that  some  have  con- 
iMdad  for  their  canonical  authority.  There  are  gospels,  acts, 
sod  epistles  which  are  evident  imitations  of  those  found  in  the 
|kw  Testament  canon,  and  which  were  obviously  written  by 
those  who  believed  in  Christianity  as  a  religion  from  God.  If 
then  there  was  no  special  influence  exerted  on  the  New  Testa- 
moLi  writers  to  preserve  them  from  error,  they  were  in  precisely 
tte  poflition  of  the  writers  of  these  apocryphal  productions,  and 
isUp  to  the  same  errors.  Indeed,  when  we  remember  that  the 
ipQcryphal  writers  had  the  advantage  of  having  the  books  of 
.ihe  New  Testament  before  them,  and  that  from  the  nature  of 
.jpie  case  they  who  would  attempt  such  a  task  must  have  had  as 
jpoeh  itttellectaal  culture  as  the  simple  and  unlettered  fishermen 
sf  OaUIm^  we  would  naturally  expect  a  greater  exemption  from 
|he  apocryphal  than  in  the  canonical  Scriptures.    But 
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lirhal  do  wa  find  to  be  the  fact  I  Take  for  exmmidd  the  *€bi^ 
of  the  Nazarenes,  which  some  learned  men  euppoee  to  lie  alltlded 
to  by  Pliul  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatiansi  and  what  do  we  find 
in  itt  Instead  of  the  sweet  child-like  simplieity  of  the  geaalBe 
goapds,  we  have  all  the  preposterous  absurdity  and  anile  isilffiMM 
that  marked  the  Jewish  mind  at  that  period.  We  have  it  mA 
that  our  Lord  declared  that  his  mother  took  him  by  a  hair  cif  Mi 
head  and  carried  him  to  Mount  Tabor ;  that  the  rich  iluui  wlo 
asked  what  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  on  wbMtBg 
Christ's  answer,  scratched  his  head  and  was  displeased.;  that  the 
mother  of  Christ  was  the  Holy  Ohost ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  "Vis 
waiting  for  Christ  during  the  time  of  the  prophets,  and  afaaihBr 
absurdities.  In  the  gospel  of  our  Saviour's  Inftincy  we  have  jit 
mora  absurd  and  insufferable  puerilities.  We  are  told  of  lie 
swaddling  clothes  of  the  infant  Jesus  driving  out  devib  ttoUtt  | 
possessed  woman,  in  the  shapes  of  crows  and  serpents;  of  As 
water  in  which  he  was  washed  curing  a  leper ;  of  a  young  Ma 
changed  into  a  mule  by  witchcraft  who  was  restored  by  the  mUHj^ 
word  of  Mary  to  Christ;  of  Satan  appearing  in  the  form  eft 
dragon  and  emitting  fiery  coals  at  the  sight  (if  Christ's  vwnUBsig 
cloth ;  of  the  boy  Jesus  making  clay  birds  which  could  fly,  sat 
and  drink;  miraculously  mending  the  bad  carpentry  cf  Ik 
father;  and  changing  his  playmates  into  kids,  with  a  greit 
variety  of  silly  stories  equally  absurd  and  incredible.  Compan 
these  wretched  fables  with  the  genuine  gospels,  and  tell  us  whit 
caused  the  amazing  differences,  if  the  theory  of  Mr.  Mordl  be 
true? 

But  we  have  also  an  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  wUck 
although  thought  by  many  not  to  be  his  work,  is  yet  very  andeat, 
reaching  nearly  if  not  quite  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  hence  shir- 
ing  the  general  influences  which  affected  the  apostolic  writings, 
if  we  deny  their  plenary  inspiration.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  para- 
graphs from  this  alleged  epistle  of  Barnabas. 

^<  Abraham  received  the  mystery  of  three  letters.  For  the 
Scripture  says,  that  Abraham  circumcised  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  men  of  his  house.  But  what  therefore  was  the  rayiCsiT 
that  was  made  known  to  him  ?  Mark  first  the  eighteen,  and 
next  the  three  hundred.  For  the  numeral  letters  of  tita  Bai 
eight,  are  I  H.  And  these  denote  Jesus.  And  because  the  cM 
was  that  by  which  we  were  to  find  grace,  therefore  he  adds,  three 
hundred;, the  note  of  which  is  T  (the  figure  of  his  crdu) 
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irberefore  by  two  letters,  he  signified  Jesus,  and  by  the  third  his 
IDM."     i  9. 

"But  why  did  Moses  say  <  ye  shall  not  eat  of  the  swine,  neither 
be  eaglcy  nor  the  hawk,  nor  the  crow,  nor  any  fish  that  has  not  a 
eala  upon  him?'  I  answer  that  in  the  spiritual  sense,  he  com- 
rehended  three  doctrines.  Now  the  sow  he  forbade  them  to  eat : 
leaning  thus  much :  "thou  shalt  not  join  thyself  to  such  persons 
I  are  like  unto  swine,  who,  whilst  they  live  in  pleasure,  forget 
leir  God,  but  when  any  want  pinches  them,  then  they  know  the 
ord ;  as  the  sow  when  she  is  full,  knows  not  her  master,  but 
hen  she  is  hungry,  she  makes  a  noise,  and  being  again  fed  is 
lent.  Neither,  saith  he,  shalt  thou  eat  the  lamprey,  nor  the 
llypus,  nor  the  cuttle-fish,  that  is,  thou  shalt  not  be  like  such  men, 
b#  are  altc^ether  wicked  and  adjudged  to  death.  For  so  these 
4|M  are  alone  accursed,  and  wallow  in  the  mire,  nor  swim  as 
iwr  fishes^  but  tumble  in  the  dirt  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
flither  shalt  thou  eat  of  the  hyena,  that  is,  be  an  adulterer ;  because 
lAt  creature  every  year  changes  its  kind,  and  is  somciinies  male 
|d  sometimes  female.  For  which  cause,  also,  he  justly  hated 
It  weasel,  to  the  end  that  they  should  not  be  like  such  persons 
hpcomroit  wickedness  with  their  mouths;  because  that  animal 
Mceives  with  its  mouth." 

f  Therefore  David  took  aright  the  knowledge  of  his  threefold 
ipunand,  saying  in  like  manner:  'blessed  is  the  man  that  hath 
H  walked  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,'  (Ps.  i.  1,)  as  the  fishes 
4m  mentioned  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  in  darkness ;  nor  stood 
\  the  way  of  sinners  ;  as  they  that  seem  to  fear  the  liOrd,  but  yet 
1^  as  the  BOW.  And  hath  not  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scorners,  as 
I9W  birds  who  sit  and  watch  that  they  may  devour.  Here  you 
lie  the  law  concerning  meat  fully  set  forth,  and  according  to 
)•  trae  knowledge  of  it."    §  10. 

"But  why  might  they  eat  those  that  clave  the  hoof?  because 
le  righteous  liveth  in  this  present  world,  but  his  expectation  is 
sad  upon  the  other."    §  10. 

Compare  these  puerile  conceits,  and  exploded  fables  with  the 
1^  and  manly  views  of  Paul  on  the  same  subject,  and  tell  us 
lial  makes  the  difference  1  Why  has  the  one  fallen  into  scientific 
I  wall  as  exegetical  errors,  and  the  other  not  ?  According  to  the 
^1  theory,  the  reason  is  plain,  but  according  to  the  one  under 
ppomon,  this  is  utterly  inexplicable.  The  quotations  from  Bar- 
kn,  aUike  it  with  a  double  edge,  for  they  prove  first,  the  pro- 
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foand  and  even  superstitious  reverence  which  the  primitive  church 
had  for  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  as  inspired  receptacles  of 
revealed  truth,  a  thing  denied  by  Mr.  Moreil :  and  they  show  in 
the  second  place,  that  men  who  were  not  of  the  number  of  thestf 
canonical  writers,  though  their  very  companions  and  co-laboron, 
were  yet  liable  to  all  the  errors  of  their  age ;  a  fact  which  pro?ei 
that  this  remarkable  exemption  from  error  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  precisely  such  an  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ai 
this  theory  denies. 

Another  fact  which  contradicts  this  theory,  is,  the  admitted 
limitation  of  these  higher  phenomena  of  inspiration,  to  these  fifty 
writers. 

If  these  phenomena  be  generically  the  same  with  the  actings 
of  the  intuitional  consciousness,  or  with  a  high  degree  of  sane^ 
tification,  why  have  they  appeared  in  so  few  ?  Surely  if  inspira- 
tion be  only  an  intensification  and  clarification  of  the  pure  reasoB, 
we  may  naturally  look  for  it  wherever  that  reason  has  been  lairgely 
developed,  and  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion.  Now  it  cannol 
for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Ciceio^ 
had  a  larger  development,  and  a  more  scientific  culture  of  the  in- 
tuitive faculty  than  Asaph  and  Amos,  Mark  and  James.  Why 
then,  are  not  their  writings  on  the  subject  of  religion  equally  true 
and  authoritative  ?  And  why  have  these  phenomena  ceased  with 
these  men  ?  By  the  terms  of  this  new  philosophy,  the  intuitional  ' 
consciousness  of  the  human  race  is  constantly  developing  aad 
working  itself  to  a  higher  range  and  a  clearer  vision.  Why  theo 
has  it  failed  to  produce  these  phenomena,  which,  according  to  this 
theory,  are  identical  with  its  development  ?  Bacon,  Newton,  and 
Kant  had,  if  this  theory  of  progressive  development  be  true,  ne- 
cessarily, a  larger  and  clearer  unfolding  of  this  consciousness  than 
some  of  these  writers;  why  were  not  they  as  fully  inspired?  If 
they  were,  where  is  the  proof  of  the  fact,  either  in  their  claims, 
their  writings,  or  their  influence  ?  If  they  were  not,  the  theorj 
breaks  helplessly  down. 

Another  fact  that  conflicts  with  this  theory,  is,  the  wooderfiil 
jeauty  and  power  of  these  writings. 

Here  are  the  compositions  of  plain  unlettered  men  and  women, 
which  as  mere  literary  productions,  havestood  peerless  and  unat- 
tainable, in  their  strange  power  to  touch  and  move  the  human 
heart.  It  is  an  inexplicable  fact  to  this  theory,  that  a  Deborah,  an 
Amos  and  a  Mary,  have,  whilst  under  the  power  of  this  high  afib- 
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tm^produeed  some  of  the  fioeat  poetic  eflTusioDs  in  andent  litera- 
Initti  But  Ibis  fact,  difficult  as  it  is,  gives  way  before  another 
which  is  more  hopelessly  inexplicable.  It  is  that  mysterious  poir^r 
which  these  words  possess.  Even  Coleridge,  in  his  attempt  to  un- 
Kttle  the  common  theory,  confesses  that  the  Bible  meets  him 
farther  down  in  his  nature,  and  speaks  deeper  to  his  heart  than 
any  other  book.  This  is  a  fact  that  has  again  and  again  been 
falu  There  are  times  in  a  man's  history,  when  these  words  seem 
to  Maze  with  such  a  depth  of  significance,  that  we  tremble  with 
awe,  or  thrill  with  gladness,  at  the  unutterable  things  that  glow 
and  stretch  away  behind  them.  They  seem  like  apertures  through 
which  we  see  the  awful  light  of  eternity.  This  is  not  the  fancy 
of  a  few  heated  enthusiasts,  but  the  recorded  testimony  of  some 
of  the  calmest,  loftiest,  and  purest  minds  of  our  race.  Nor  is  it  a 
nere  literary  phenomenon,  for  it  is  felt  Jby  the  Caffre  woman  in 
the  biiah|  and  the  toiling  artisan  in  the  workshop,  as  deeply  as  by 
the  mjrstic  dreamer  of  Kubla  Khan,  or  the  lofty  Janseuist  of  Port 
RoyaL  They  all  testify  with  one  voice,  that  as  they  gaze  upon 
these  words,  there  are  periods  when  they  seem  to  open  up  a  shaft 
ef  light,  which  at  one  time  is  all  flashing  with  the  brightness  of 
Heaven,  and  at  another,  all  red  with  the  glare  of  Hell.  How  can 
due  fiict,  as  a  mere  psycholc^cal  phenomenon,  be  explained  ?  If 
it  be  tme  that  Jehovah  has  in  very  deed  enshrined  himself  in 
these  wonderful  words,  unfolding  a  gleam  of  (he  awful  Shekinah 
to  the  unveiled  and  disenchanted  spirit,  we  can  understand  thii^ 
strange  and  mysterious  power.  If  these  books  be  as  some  won- 
dioiM  wind-harp,  or  some  Memnonian  sculpture,  from  whose  depths 
the  breath  of  God's  mouth,  and  the  light  of  God's  presence  evoke 
this  strange  melody,  we  can  comprehend  to  some  extent,  the  secret 
of  ite  entrancing  strains.  But  if,  as  this  theory  teaches,  there  is 
■o  such  indwelling  of  the  Godhead  in  these  writings ;  and  no  such 
kcathing  of  God's  Spirit  through  these  words,  this  fact  stands 
before  us,  in  the  phenomena  of  mind,  an  inscrutable  and  inex- 
plicable mystery. 

A  kindred  bet  to  these,  is  the  amazing  effect  that  these  writings 
have  had  on  human  society. 

Without  referring  to  the  history  of  the  past,  it  is  sufficient  to 
pobt  to  the  map  of  the  world,  and  advert  to  the  fact,  that 
wherever  you  find  greatness,  growth  and  power,  civil  rights,  and 
cbil  liberty,  national  prosperity  and  national  happiness,  there  you 
will  find  a  free  and  open  Bible ;  and  wherever  you  find  the  Bible 
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restrained  or  entirely  absent,  even  though  the  institutions  of  Ghrb- 
tianity  are  existing  and  acting,  there  you  will  find  in  the  saros 
proportion  the  absence  of  these  social  and  national  characteristiei. 
Mere  natural  causes  cannot  explain  this  fact  The  same  old  ui 
solemn  river  still  flows  past  Memphis  and  Thebes ;  the  same  sap- 
phire sky  yet  hangs  over  Babylon  and  Bagdad ;  and  the  same  tall 
mountains  look  down  like  giant  watchers  on  the  plains  where  the 
Persian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman  and  the  Turk  erected  the  gorgeow 
memorials  of  their  majesty  and  might.  But  the  glory  has  departed. 
And  whither  ?  It  is  found  precisely  in  those  lands  where  theBiUe 
goes  freely  and  broadly  forth.  And  though  these  lands  shoald  be 
but  a  misty  isle  in  the  ocean,  or  a  continent  sleeping  but  a  few 
years  since  in  the  silence  of  a  primeval  forest,  yet  with  an  open 
Bible  in  their  habitations,  these  hardy  Anglo-Saxons  shall  wield  ths^ 
destinies  of  the  world.  Now  if  it  be  true,  that  these  writings,  like 
the  Ark  of  God,  contain  the  shrined  Shekinah,  the  very  light 
of  Almighliness,  we  can  understand  their  power,  and  marvel  net 
that  they  have  evoked  such  mighty  results  in  human  history,  ht 
we  see  that  these  results  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Bible,  rather  than  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  But  if  not,  we  can- 
not see  why  other  books,  written  by  men  in  no  apparent  respect 
the  inferiors  of  many  of  these,  and  discussing  the  same  great 
truths,  should  yet  produce  an  effect  so  circumscribed  and  shallow 
compared  with  them ;  and  we  stand  before  this  fact,  bewildersd 
and  confounded  in  astonishment. 

Another  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  it  destroys  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  and  thus  destroys  its  influence,  and  tends  to  defeat 
its  great  purpose  in  the  world. 

We  are  aware  that  the  argument  from  consequences  is  not  al- 
ways  a  valid  one,  but  neither  is  it  always  invalid.  "  You  say," 
replied  Rousseau  to  one  of  his  antagonists,  "  that  the  truth  can  do 
no  harm.  I  know  it,  and  for  that  reason,  do  I  know  that  your 
opinion  is  an  error."  Nor  was  the  brilliant  Frenchman  wrong  in 
this  acute  response.  Truth  can  do  no  harm,  but  falsehood  may; 
and  if  we  see  that  a  position  or  theory  inevitaUy  tends  to  do 
harm,  we  may  fairly  urge  this  as,  at  least,  a  presumption  of  its 
error. 

If  the  Bible  is  not  an  inspired  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  we  are, 
of  course,  not  bound  to  believe  and  do  what  it  enjoins,  any  further 
than  we  are  to  obey  the  writings  of  any  other  wise  and  good  men. 
What  restraint  then  have  we  for  the  masses?     What  spell  that 
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»  eurb  their  wild  and  lawless  passions  ?  If  their  blind  reason- 
kp  lead  them  to  agrariaoiBm,  socialism,  revolution  or  anarchy, 
ffkat  word  of  man  shall  be  mighty  enough  to  arrest  them  in  their 
nsh  of  ruin  1  Mast  not  the  voice  of  reason  be  drowned  in  the 
Mr  of  revdution  ? 

Germany  furnishes  us  a  case  exactly  in  point  Strauss,  in  his 
GCi  of  Jesus,  labored  most  earnestly  to  inculcate  essentially  this 
Iheoryi  and  succeeded  in  giving  it  a  wide  prevalence  in  all  classes 
flf  aodety.  He  denied  that  the  Bible  was  the  inspired  word  of 
Sod,  and  its  teachings  authoritative.  The  dragon's  teeth  were 
thus  sown  broadcast  over  the  land,  the  fell  harvest  soon  showed 
ill  bristling  array,  in  the  terrible  scenes  of  1848.  When  these 
papular  uprisings  began  to  startle  the  world,  the  learned  professor 
hsgair  to  recoil  from  the  consequences  of  his  theory.  He  found 
ihat  he  bad  unchained  the  tiger,  and  sought  to  coax  and  wheedle 
him  back  to  his  cage.  He  therefore  traversed  the  villages  of  his 
aaiive  Swabia,  striving  to  undo  the  dreadful  work  he  had  wrought 
m  the  minds  of  the  peasantry.  These  efforts  have  been  pub- 
Uied  in  what  he  terms  his  Theologico-Political  Discourses,  and 
m  them  he  thus  addresses  the  peasantry.  ^'It  is  not  for  you 
thai  I  wrote  the  life  of  Jesus.  Let  this  work  alone,  it  will  impart 
dnibts  which  you  have  not  now.  You  have  better  things  to  read. 
Bbidy,  especially,  precepts  like  these :  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
hsart !  Blessed  are  the  merciful !"  But  who  reasons  most  logi- 
edly,  if  this  theory  be  true,  the  peasant  or  the  philosopher?  The 
paasaot,  undoubtedly ;  for  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  to  him,  that 
vhat  is  a  truth  to  him,  is  a  lie  to  his  neighbor ;  that  he  is  bound 
ky  a  book  which  does  not  bind  the  philosopher ;  and  that  he  is 
is  duty  bound  to  revere  and  obey  a  religion  which  the  philoso- 
pher recommends  only  as  a  substitute  for  the  police  officer  and  the 
emstable.  Hence  he  claims  the  same  freedom  with  the  philoso- 
pboTy  and  refuses  to  pinion  himself  with  a  politic  falsehood. 

N<Nr  is  the  sweep  of  this  theory  limited  to  the  simple  peasant 
If  the  Bible  be  not  an  infallible  standard  of  belief  and  practice, 
IheD  the  philosopher  has  no  basis  of  certitude  as  to  anything  that 
■not  a  matter  of  direct  sensation  or  consciousness.  God,  Heaven, 
Hell,  Eternity,  Judgment,  Resurrection,  and  all  the  unseen  and 
Iho  spiritual,  are  shrouded  in  voiceless  and  terrible  uncertainty. 
The  state  of  facts  declared  by  these  writers  of  the  Bible,  may  be 
the  true  one,  but  we  have  no  more  absolute  certainty  of  it  than 
we  have  of  the  opinions  of  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Plato  or  Epicu- 
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ru8.    These  men  may  have  been  inspired,  but  we  have  no  pnNl 
of  the  fact  on  which  we  can  rely.    And  even  if  they  were  is* 
spired,  that  inspiration  in  their  minds  avaib  nothing  to  us,  unlM 
we  are  sure  that  we  have  a  certain  and  reliable  record  of  ths 
truths  perceived  by  them  in  this  inspired  statte.    They  may  havs 
truly  received  the  word  from  God,  but  this  is  of  little  avail  to  in, 
unless  we  know  that  they  have  as  truly  transmitted  it  to  wl 
Hence,  if  this  be  all  the  inspiration  they  possessed,  however  valih 
able  it  may  have  been  to  them,  it  is  of  little  value  to  us,  and  can 
only  serve  to  tantalize  us  with  the  knowledge  that  these  few  mm 
have  been  favored  with  a  light  from  heaven,  whilst  the  rest  of 
mankind  have  been  left  only  to  that  amount  of  this  light  which 
they,  in  their  imperfect  and  undirected  judgment,  have  been  aUa 
to  transmit.    We  are  yet  without  any  distinct  utterance  on  which 
we  can  rely  to  tell  us  what  we  must  certainly  believe,  and  wbit 
we  must  necessarily  do. 

It  is  replied  to  this  by  Mr.  Morell  and  the  modem  philosophyi 
that  the  only  and  the  sufficient  basis  of  certitude,  is  the  dictatei 
of  the  universal  consciousness  of  the  human  race.    We  ask  what 
are  these  dictates  ?    Where  are  they  recorded  ?    Who  are  their 
reporters?    And  who  shall  tell  us  which  reporter  is  the  most  trust- 
worthy?   The  old  Egyptian  and  Chaldaic  teachings  were  o?a^ 
turned  by  Pythagoras ;  he  is  set  aside  by  the  Porch   and  the 
Academy  in  their  multitudinous  ramifications ;  they  by  the  Gooi- 
tics  and  Neo-Platonists  ;   they  by  the  Schoolmen ;  they  by  the 
Cartesians;   they  by  Leibnitz  and  Wolf :   they  by  Locke  and 
Hume  ;  they  by  Kant ;  he  by  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Schleier- 
macher,  Strauss,  Cousin,  &c.  &x.,  and  they  by  the  next  avatar 
of  the  philosophic  spirit,  the  arrival  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
telegraphed.     In  this  chase  of  phantoms,  what  shall  we  belient 
Hay  not  the  next  morning  newspaper  that  gives  us  the  price  of 
stocks  and  cotton,  also  inform  us  of  the  appearance  of  some  new 
philosopher  whose  teachings  shall  supplant  all  his  predecesson, 
and  leave  us  bankrupt  in  our  faith?  What  shall  we  trust?  Jesw 
we  know,  and  Paul  we  know,  and  can  discover  the  truth  if  tbqr 
have  taught  it.    We  also  know  that  Augustine  and  Luther,  and 
the  great  mass  of  theologians,  have  taught  essentially  the  same 
things.    If  then  the  Bible  be  the  standard  of  truth,  we  know  what 
to  believe ;  if  not,  we  are  launched  on  a  shoreless  and  fathomlcai 
ocean,  without  landmark,  or  pilot,  or  chart  or  compass,  while  the 
waters  are  covered  with  darkness. 
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Bat  if  the  general  suffrage  of  the  enlightened  consciousness  of 
be  human  race  be,  as  this  philosophy  avers,  the  ultimate  basis  of 
Bitilude,  and  therefore  the  last  tribunal  of  appeal,  we  can  of 
mrse  carry  this  question  there  for  decision.  If  this  basis  be  valid 
r  other  matters  of  opinion,  much  more  must  it  be  for  this  which 

under  discussion.  It  is  alleged  by  this  theory,  that  inspiration 
nothing  but  the  elevation  and  illumination  of  this  intuitive  con- 
ioosness  to  the  perception  of  spiritual  truth.  Of  course  then,  if 
ere  is  any  case  which  we  may  safely  refer  to  this  chosen  tribu- 
il,  it  is  the  present,  an  alleged  phenomenon  of  its  own  nature. 
id  if  there  is  atfy  expression  of  this  consciousness  on  which  we 
n  rely,  it  is  found  in  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  Christian 
mrcb,  in  the  bosom  of  which  these  phenomena  of  inspiration 
B  confessedly  found.  What  then  is  the  testimony  of  the  Chris- 
on  consciousness  on  this  point.  Does  it  recognize  these  high 
Actions  which  are  alleged  to  belong  to  it  ?  We  but  record  a 
lorioas  fact  in  ecclesiastical  history,  when  we  say  that  its  re- 
onse  to  this  appeal  is  in  direct  and  emphatic  contradiction  of  the 
cnnents  of  this  theory.  It  positively  denies  that  among  ils 
lenomena  are  included  those  of  inspiration.  This  question  is 
i  one  that  is  sprung  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  Church,  now 
r  the  first  time,  but  one  which  has  been  before  her  in  various 
nns  for  centuries.  And  although  this  precise  form  of  a  theory 
be  subetituted  for  that  of  verbal  inspiration  may  not  have  been 
mously  presented,  yet  all  that  is  essential  to  it  has  been  before 
■  Church  for  many  generations,  and  received  the  most  emphatic 
■demnation  and  rejection.  Every  student  of  the  history  of 
iristian  doctrine  knows,  that  from  Theodore  of  Mopsuesta  down 

the  last  nine  days'  wonder  in  the  Fatherland,  those  who  have 
Id  any  views  denying  the  plenary,  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
riptures,  have  been  regarded  as  heretics  and  enemies  of  the 
rth.  The  researches  of  such  men  as  Lardner,  Whitby,  and 
idelbach,  especially  the  latter,  have  established  it  beyond  con- 
idiction,  that  true  or  false,  the  verbal  theory  has  always  been 
it  of  the  Christian  Church.  Surely  then,  if  there  was  ever  a 
iDt  on  which  the  purified  consciousness  of  humanity  has  pro- 
meed,  and  on  which  its  decisions  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  the 
%  now  before  us.  Hence,  when  philosophy  appeals  from  the 
rkten  word,  to  this  collective  consciousness,  on  a  point  so  clearly 
ilhin  its  jurisdiction,  and  so  long  before  its  consideration,  the 
ipdlant  must  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  chosen  arbiter.    Now 
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as  Uie  dktioct  affirmaiUm  of  the  Cbrktian  coaacioasQen^ 
many  geoerauoos  is,  that  inapiratioo  k  not  among  ita  phenomi 
we  allege  that,  as  an  argumetUutn  ad  haminem^  this  decision 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  theory  under  discussion. 

If  then  this  theory  of  inspiration  is  a  mere  arbitrary  figmt 
invented  to  remove  some  diflkulties  that  are  more  imaginary 
real :  if  it  has  been  fonned  not  only  without  reference  to  the 
to  be  explained  by  it,  but  in  direct  contradiction  of  them ;  if 
removes  us  from  one  difficulty  by  plunging  us  into  others  teol 
more  embarrassing ;  if  it  relieves  the  reason  of  man  at  the  ex| 
of  the  righteousness  of  God ;  if  it  takes  fK>m  u^our  only  lamp 
guidance  in  the  vale  of  tears,  and  then  tells  us  to  find  the  path 
heaven  by  our  own  purblind  vision,  when  false  lights  are  gleai 
ing  and  gliding  all  around  us ;  if  it  teaches  that  God  has 
less  care  to  ensure  the  accurate  publication  of  his  laws  and 
nestles,  than  the  most  negligent  and  tyrannical  government 
earth  has  done  of  theirs ;  if  it  teaches  that  he  has  required  us 
believe  the  truth  under  the  most  terrific  penalties,  and  yet 
made  no  certain  provision  that  what  is  offered  to  our  belief  is  ikl 
truth  ;  if  it  teaches  that  effects  the  most  extraordinary  have  bectj 
produced  by  causes  the  most  ordinary  and  inadequate ;  if  it  d^ 
stroys  the  reverence  tliat  men  have  for  the  Bible,  neutralizes  itf 
authority  over  them,  and  leads  them  to  neglect  and  disobey  id 
injunctions,  thus  defeating  the  very  end  of  its  production,  and 
charging  its  author  with  folly ;  if  it  is  ignored  at  the  very  tribunal 
to  which  it  has  carried  its  final  appeal ;  then  we  are  at  liberty  U) 
reject  it  as  false,  and  cling  to  the  honored  faith  of  our  fathers ;  the 
faith  that  cheered  them  in  sorrow,  that  nerved  them  in  danger, 
and  that  upheld  them  in  death,  that  this  blessed  Book  is  indeed 
the  word  of  the  living  God,  and  that  in  listening  to  its  woadroui 
tidings,  we  are  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  and  the 
Almighty,  inasmuch  as  "  all  Scripture  is  given  by  the  inspiratioa 
of  God,"  and  given  because  ''  holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

It  is  with  joy  then,  that  we  find  this  last,  and  in  some  respecti; 
most  powerful  effort  to  overturn  our  old  and  cherished  faith,  ai 
empty  and  weak  as  those  that  have  gone  before  iu  Philosophy 
and  human  wisdom  may  neglect  this  light  from  Heaven,  and  walk 
by  the  sparks  of  their  own  kindling,  but  this  light  can  never  be 
put  out,  even  though  these  proud  wanderers  should  have  it  at 
God's  hand  to  lie  down  at  last  in  sorrow  and  gloom. 
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'Life  lies  before  you,  young  man,  all  gleaming  and  flashing  in 
te  light  of  your  early  hopes,  like  a  summer  sea.  But  bright 
UNigb  it  seem  in  the  silvery  sheen  of  its  far-off  beauty,  it  is  a 
jftce  where  many  a  sunken  rock  and  many  a  treacherous  quick- 
bd  have  made  shipwreck  of  immortal  hopes.  And  calm  though 
k  polished  surface  may  sleep,  without  a  ripple  or  a  shade,  it  shall 
lii  be  overhung  to  you  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
iMness  of  the  tempest.  And  oh  !  if  in  these  lonely  and  perilous 
Htnea  of  your  voyage,  you  were  left  without  a  landmark  or  a 
neon,  how  sad  and  fearful  were  your  lot.  But  blessed  be  God ! 
iHi  are  not.  Far  up  on  the  rock  of  ages,  there  streams  a  light 
iwD  the  Eternal  Word,  the  light  that  David  saw  and  rejoiced ; 
lie  light  that  Paul  saw  and  took  courage ;  the  light  that  has 
Aed  the  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  that  have  already 
nched  the  happy  isles  of  the  blest.  There  it  stands,  the  Pharos 
r  this  dark  and  stormy  scene,  with  a  flame  that  was  kindled  in 
eaveD,  and  that  comes  down  to  us  reflected  from  many  a  glori- 
[it  image  of  prophet,  apostle  and  martyr.  Many  a  rash  and 
ieked  spirit  has  sought  to  put  out  this  light,  and  on  the  pinion 
ta  reckless  daring,  has  furiously  dashed  itself  against  it,  but  has 
ply  fallen  stunned  and  blackened  in  the  surf  below.  Many  a 
orm  of  hate  and  fury,  has  dashed  wildly  against  it,  covering  it 
r  a  time  with  spray,  but  when  the  flercest  shock  has  spent  its 
ige,  and  the  proud  waves  rolled  all  shivered  and  sullenly  back, 
m  beacon  has  still  gleamed  on  high  and  clear  above  the  raging 
Iters.  Another  storm  is  now  dashing  against  it ;  and  another 
Mid  of  mist  is  flung  around  it,  but  when  these  also  have  expend- 
I  their  might,  the  rock  and  the  beacon  shall  be  unharmed  still. 
We  have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  whereunto  ye  do  well 
al  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place, 
Itil  the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts."  When 
b  promised  time  shall  have  come,  when  the  dappling  dawn  shall 
ITO  broadened  and  brightened  into  the  perfect  day,  then,  and  not 
Itil  then,  shall  the  light  of  this  sure  beacon  pale  before  the  bright- 
■■  of  that  day,  whose  morning  is  Heaven,  and  whose  noontide 
oftemity.  But  until  then,  in  spite  of  the  false  lights  that  flash 
oar  track,  and  gleam  fitfully  from  billow  to  billow,  our  steady 
and  oor  earnest  heed  shall  be  to  this  sure  word  of  prophecy, 
id  the  motto  we  shall  ever  unfurl  to  the  winds,  shall  be,  "  the 
Ufa,  the  BitUy  the  light-house  of  the  world.'' 
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There  is  a  tendency  in  modem  science  to  the  doctrine  of  de- 
dopments.  Anatomists  believe  that  a  skull  is  a  developed  ver- 
ibra,  and  botanists  that  a  flower  is  a  developed  leaf-bud ;  and  the 
Hidencies  of  science  might  be  expected  to  intrude  upon  religion. 
The  tendency  of  science  to  find  a  development  in  religion  is  as- 
iled  by  the  fact  that  religion  is  developed.  Heaven,  and  (if  our 
eaa  are  realized)  the  Millennium,  are  developments  ofChristi- 
liiy.  They  develop  its  facts,  for  heaven  and  the  Millennium  are 
iveloped  facts  of  Christianity.  They  develop  its  knowledge,  for 
|W  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  in  heaven  face  to  face. 
hey  develop  its  methods,  for  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his 
sigbbor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord : 
r  all  shall  know  him  from  the  least  to  the  greatest. 
We  are  not  blind  therefore  to  acknowledged  progress  in  religion. 
lie  infidel  schemes  we  would  oppose  will  sufficiently  define  them- 
Ives  in  the  progress  of  our  discussion. 

Development  may  be  of  two  kinds,  in  the  inventions  of  man  or 
I  the  revelations  of  God,  and  these  two  might  adequately  divide 
ir  subject    The  ''  religious  idea"  might  be  man's  idea,  and  then 
kristianity  is  in  transitu  from  one  mythology  to  another.    Or 
le  ^  religious  idea"  may  be  Grod's  inspiration,  and  then  Chris- 
laity  may  be  a  step  in  transitu  in  the  development  of  revealed 
^gion.   This  is  the  division  which  we  had  first  agreed  upon,  but 
dears  the  way  to  another  which  is  fuller,  more  easily  remem- 
ffsd,  and  more  strikingly  in  unison  with  facts  in  general. 
All  possible  developments  are  in  three  forms. 
Pirat,  there  is  a  development  of  art :  as  for  example,  the  steam- 
^gine  has  been  developed  from  the  toy  of  Hero. 
Secondly,  there  is  a  development  in  nature :  as  for  example,  the 
k  is  a  development  fi-om  the  germ  of  the  acorn. 
And  thirdly,  there  is  a  development  of  science :  as  for  example, 
a  Coperaican  system  has  been  developed  from  the  spheres  of 
B  Greeic  attroloffers. 

^^  20 
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Eaeh  of  these  forms  of  development  has  been  imagined  hf  iat- 
ferent  infidele  as  obtaining  in  Christianity. 

I.  First,  they  have  imagined  a  denelaped  invenlJoMiand  adopud 
the  theory  that  Christianity  is  a  myth  developed  and  caltifHed 
from  the  ancient  fables. 

Whether  it  is  a  &ble  or  no  broadly,  or  as  a  general  qoertioe, 
will  not  come  up  under  this  head,  for  that  would  be  taking  the 
work  of  all  our  colleagues.  The  whde  circle  of  the  ^  EvideneoP 
would  be  contained  under  such  a  division ;  nor  if  it  bo  a  iibk, 
whether  it  is  developed  and  cultivated,  for  that  we  woald  be  pK- 
fectly  willing  to  acknowledge.  What  we  are  ooncemed  in  is  the 
proof  of  the  theory  derived  from  the  theory  itself;  or  the  iniwtini 
of  the  idea  that  Christianity  is  a  cultivated  mythology^  as  it  ii 
rendered  plausible  by  the  likelihoods  in  the  very  idea  of  the  devd- 
opments  proposed. 

Now  a  skull  is  thought  to  be  a  developed  vertebra  from  its  lik»- 
ness  to  that  out  of  which  it  is  thought  to  be  developed.  ▲  ism 
is  thought  to  be  a  developed  leaf-bud,  because  it  is  like  a  hn^ 
bud.  It  has  its  parts  and  properties.  And  the  grand  method  sf 
maintaining  a  development  of  fBiiths  is,  that  Christianity  is  Ukeili 
predecessors,  and  that  we  can  see  in  Boodhism  and  the  fidiles  sf 
the  Greeks,  the  shapes  and  patterns  out  of  which  its  prineiphi 
have  been  derived. 

Let  us  pursue  this  method  in  the  instance  of  the  goepd. 

Suppose  the  question  to  be  deliberately  asked,  how  I  know  thit 
Jehovah  is  better  than  Jupiter,  or  Christianity  any  different  the- 
ology from  the  myths  of  ancient  religion  ? 

The  first  feeling  is  one  of  indignation.  But  part  of  this  is  un- 
questionably prejudice ;  and  let  us  place  ourselves  in  an  avenue 
of  approach  where  as  much  of  this  as  possible  shall  be  done 
away,  and  where  the  classic  veil  that  hides  us  from  the  past  shall 
be  penetrated,  and  we  enter  among  the  men  and  women  of  the 
old  worship. 

Let  us  go  up  a  street  of  Pompeii 

Here  is  a  bakery.  Across  over  the  way  is  a  drinking  shop^  and 
the  steps  worn  by  the  feet  of  the  inebriates.  Above  was  an 
apothecary,  and  in  his  shop  the  pots  and  vials  that  he  used  in 
his  craft.  On  the  street  are  the  ruts  of  the  carriago-way,  and 
m  the  yard  of  a  house  a  well  grooved  by  the  rope  aa  it  luhbed 
incessantly  on  the  marble  twenty  centuries  ago. 

These  sights  break  a  spell ;  and  instead  of  the  t€ga?d  Latio, 
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half  fabulous  like  the  books  of  his  own  religion,  we  see  actual 
men — pictures  and  carved  work  and  pans  and  lanterns,  thrift  and 
lute  and  poverty  thoughts  and  frailties  like  our  own. 

We  go  up  the  street,  then,  and  on  a  corner  lot  is  a  temple  Co 
Jupiter. 

We  see  it  in  its  home  relation.  The  baker  and  the  apothecary 
bailt  it  for  a  want  like  ours.  And  as  we  look  at  it  in  its  actual 
■tCeniion  through  the  Ides  and  Kalends  of  the  year  as  a  resort 
br  the  townspeople,  and  as  a  place  to  which  tottering  old  men 
md  widowed  matrons  went  for  the  consolations  of  religion,  it  be- 
pB8  to  steal  over  us  as  an  arrangement  like  the  others :  here,  if 
iDywhere,  we  can  indulge  the  skepticism  that  religion  is  a  pro- 
pw,  and  the  question  actually  presses,  why  is  not  here  the  leaf- 
bod?  Why  are  not  here  the  likenesses  on  which  philosophers 
rely?  Why  was  not  this  a  preparation?  And  why  is  not  Chris^ 
lianity,  too,  an  achievement  of  the  mind  working  itself  clear 
loward  a  higher  and  more  mature  religion  ? 
'  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  objections  you  instantly  propose,  are 
1m  most  startling  analogies  on  which  the  suggestion  could  depend. 

1.  Tour  first  attitude  is  mere  resistance.  In  the  inert  moment 
if  iMaring  the  plan,  you  are  perfectly  tranquil,  and  when  you 
HMlyze  your  feelings,  it  is  one  of  mere  assurance.  This  skepti- 
asm  does  not  ruffle  you.  You  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  its 
plaonbleness.  And  if  you  had,  a  certain  jealous  terror  would 
bnniedly  close  all  the  avenues  to  any  infidel  opinion. 

Bat  unfi>rtunately  this  is  a  family  tendency.  The  religions  of 
nsankind  deal  in  the  profoundest  confidences.  The  Mohammedan 
■oaiished  in  Islam,  is  awe-struck  at  the  teachings  of  the  Chris- 
iui.  The  Romanist  in  the  shadow  of  the  church,  rejects  with 
the  &ith  of  the  Reformers.  And  this  temple  in  the  street 
on  its  gorgeous  front  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  that  in- 
ipirad  its  architectural  designs. 

Sea  the  c<duiiins.  Observe  the  capitals  how  exquisitely  they 
ire  wrought 

■  The  fiunlties  of  men  are  not  stimulated  without  an  object    And 
petieace  of  the  labor  shows  a  resoluteness  of  will  and  a 
ith  of  principle  and  purpose  unequalled  in  Christian  lands. 
'  flL  Yon  may  say  theirs  was  an  ignorant  age.    But  how  easily 
■%fai  the  iaftdel  contradict  it 

When  we  with  to  polish  our  styles,  or  to  frame  the  thinking  of 
«r  imifeiiities  upon  a  generous  model,  we  go  back  to  the  idola- 
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ters.  We  defer  to  them  in  every  point  We  leave  Shakapeare  aad 
Milton,  and  take  Homer.  We  leave  Fox  and  PiU  and  Chatbam,  aad 
take  Demosthenes.  We  study  a  dead  language.  We  incur  the  re- 
proach of  inutility  to  get  hack  to  the  thinking  of  that  early  periol 

Our  artists  tell  us  that  the  '^  Apollo"  dug  up  within  our  own 
century  is  perfectly  inimitable.  And  we  who  have  no  experience 
in  the  art,  are  constantly  surprised  at  the  coolneas  with  which 
they  consent  to  the  opinion,  that  the  antique  is  hardly  to  be  a^ 
tained  to  hy  any  modern  application. 

Here  is  an  age  then  living  upon  the  achievements  of  anolheL 
Our  students  ripen  their  minds  by  the  pabulum  of  ancient  wiu 
And  when  Kant  and  Hegel  are  mouldering  in  their  tombs,  wb 
have  no  reason  to  be  sure  that  Plato  will  not  still  be  safe,  and 
will  not  still  be  reaching  to  the  centuries  the  volumes  of  his  sense 
and  eloquence. 

3.  But  the  philosophers,  you  instantly  reply,  were  the  ancieflt 
skeptics,  and  it  is  a  favorite  method  of  Christianity  to  condema 
the  temples  by  the  admission  of  the  grave  and  learned.  But  hov 
would  it  answer  in  the  instance  of  Christianity  herself  7 

When  the  lighter  literature  ef  the  time  had  floated  off,  Hame 
and  Gibbon  and  the  more  learned  of  the  German  school,  Descar- 
tes and  Leibnitz,  and  in  our  own  time  Carlyleand  even  Macaulaf 
might  be  gleaned  from  to  undermine  the  gospel.  And  it  might  be 
said.  See;  whenever  a  mind  rose  above  the  level  of  the  multitude, 
he  descried  the  sophistries,  and  whereas  a  cultivated  form  migbi 
be  less  exposed  to  such  a  defection,  Christianity  would  still  furoieh 
enough  to  give  it  the  likeness  of  being  a  cultivated  fable. 

The  heathen  are  in  the  hand  of  enemies.  The  ancient  boob 
have  been  studied  to  brace  up  the  gospel.  Let  our  literatuR 
be  committed  to  the  skeptics,  and  what  might  they  not  glean  froa 
it  of  infidel  confession. 

4.  But  you  say,  the  vices  of  the  heathen  are  theg^ve  evidence 
against  their  system.  Then  there  we  encounter  the  vices  of 
the  Christians.  Del  Monte  and  Caesar  Borgia  and  the  laxar  of 
the  Popes  would  stand  side  by  side  with  Apollo  and  the  goddei- 
ses.  And  in  the  church  herself  the  infamy  of  the  eUaleii 
would  hold,  for  a  cultivated  religion,  a  proportionate  grade  with 
the  obscenities  of  the  temple. 

Seneca  tells  us,*  vices  were  not  a  part  of  their  religion.    Aad 

»  De  Vita  Beata,  ch.  26,  §  6-e.  See  alio  EvstoD  PluL  Veil  Ediqiiii^  nL  1.  f 
iOeieeq. 
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If  upon  Christianity  as  she  was,  a  future  mythologue  might 
a  ber  persecutions  and  bloody  wars  enough  to  characterize 
I  haying  a  likeness  with  the  idolaters. 
Dot  you  say  Paganism  is  a  perfect  labyrinth.  There  b  no 
in  its  myths,  and  it  is  an  intellectual  impossibility  to  embrace 
a  system.  It  has  gods  and  demigods.  We  have  hardly 
A  cue,  before  it  is  confounded  with  another.  They  trace 
lelves  alike.  We  have  hardly  gotten  an  origin  for  Jove,  be- 
;  is  laid  claim  to  in  the  theology  of  Bacchus ;  and  in  the 
m  confusioa  of  traits  and  influences  and  clashings  in  the  ar- 
Dient  of  their  empire,  we  find  a  practical  confession  that  it 
a  system  to  be  believed. 

t,  ibr  a  cultivated  religion,  there  are  some  contrarieties  with  us. 
neighbor  near  me  conceives  of  Christ  as  a  man.  I  conceive 
D  as  a  God.  Let  our  writings  go  to  a  stranger,  and  you  have 
m  of  the  confusion  they  will  cause.  We  will  not  pursue  this 
It  You  can  easily  see  how  to  a  future  antiquarian  perse- 
ee  and  its  opposite,  eternal  punishment  and  its  opposite,  re- 
ation  in  its  different  methods,  Pelagianism  and  the  doctrine 
iravity,  would  present  a  chaos  of  belief  impervious  to  any 

Voor  next  attack  is  against  the  puerilities  of  the  heathen, 
lay,  their  myths  are  so  gross  as  to  be  hopelessly  incredible, 
liere  is  a  carnality  about  their  worship  in  its  images  and 
f  aacrifices,  that  renders  it  easy  to  dismiss  it  as  monstrous 
baud. 

t  now  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken ;  for  we  would  bring 
16  fair  weight  of  the  infidel  scheme)  is  there  a  due  simplicity 
I  doctrine  of  the  gospel  ? 

lat  are  we  to  think  of  the  Trinity?  What  are  we  to  think 
mement  and  a  Moody  crucifixion  1  What  are  we  to  think 
ma-  and  an  incamaticm  of  the  Holy  One  ?  How  are  we  to 
of  miracles  like  that  of  Jonah  or  the  one  of  Gadara ;  or  of 
eeies  like  this,  '*  When  Israel  was  a  child  then  I  loved  him 
ailed  my  son  out  of  Egypt  ?"  What  are  we  to  think  of 
la  where  Jesus  creates  wine,  or  Moses  licenses  divorce  and 
Mges  polygamy? 

6  method  of  induction,  and  the  whde  sweep  of  the  modem 
981^  help  in  this  species  of  skepticism.  Men  have  gotten  to 
I  nmpUcity,  and  to  beat  at  the  gates  of  the  future  with  a 
iction  in  nothing  else.    Nature  when  rifled  of  her  secrets, 
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gives  them  to  us  in  simple  laws,  and  men  have  grown  to  be  conl- 
dent  of  her  that  she  has  not  told  us  the  reality  till  she  sends  it 
to  us  in  a  plain  response,  orderly  and  regular  like  her  own  desigoiL 

And  if  there  be  a  Grodi  plain,  a  lumen  albua^  without  the  color- 
ing of  cross  or  Trinity,  is  it  not  likely  that  that  is  the  idea,  and  that 
we  are  to  stand  yet  on  the  basis  of  law,  and  to  be  judged  by  a  sim- 
ple government  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body? 

This  is  fascinating. 

And  remembering,  moreover,  that  our  cumbrous  faith  is  a  legacj 
from  the  days  of  our  fathers,  and  that  when  we  cross  the  sea,  tbi 
Boodhiet  and  the  Mussulman  have  the  same  faith  in  their  hereditaij 
doctrines,  we  are  considerably  shaken,  and  the  avatars  of  the  East 
and  the  incarnation  of  our  own  divinity  seem  a  sister  compaoy, 
and  seem  to  waive  their  rights  all  of  them  before  a  simpler  theism. 

Thus  then  we  have  in  considerable  order,  and  with  a  plainnesi 
that  will  be  advantageous  to  the  truth,  a  sketch  of  the  reasoninf 
on  which  this  first  scheme  of  development  depends :  we  have  a 
right  in  the  outset  to  know  what  specifically  is  the  paint  that  tbs 
infidel  values  in  the  considerations  that  have  been  given. 

Here  is  a  series  of  facts  constituting  a  series  of  resemblaoeei 
Does  he  depend  upon  the  facts,  or  does  he  depend  upon  the  re- 
semblances ? 

1.  He  cannot  depend  upon  the  facts. 

1st.  It  is  a  harmless  fact  that  Christians  believe  the  gospel 
That  Boodhists  believe  and  Mussulmans  is  the  resembianoe. 
That  we  believe  is  a  harmless  and  nowise  discreditable  fact 

2d.  It  is  a  harmless  fact  that  the  ignorant  believe  or  the 
learned,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  gospel  offers  itself  to  all,  and 
that  any  believe  is  only  a  token  that  it  fulfils  its  mission. 

3d.  That  the  learned  disbelieve  is  harmless.  ^'Not  many 
wise,  not  many  mighty,"  is  a  text  of  Scripture.  That  Zeno 
and  Socrates  disbelieved  is  the  analogy.  That  Gibbon  disbelieved 
is  in  full  consistency  with  the  truth  of  Scripture. 

4th.  It  is  a  harmless  fact  that  Christianity  should  be  contami- 
nated with  vice ;  and, 

6th.  That  it  should  be  confused  with  heresy ;  for  both  theie 
are  consistent.  That  cannot  be  charged  against  a  system  that 
would  disprove  it  if  it  were  not  the  case.  If  Christianity  distinct^ 
affirms  that  Christians  will  be  wicked  and  Christendom  vexed 
and  divided,  the  fact  free  of  the  analogy  wouM  only  be  consistent 
if  it  was  as  it  is  found  to  be. 
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6ib.  It  18  a  harmless  £Bict  that  the  gospel  is  not  simple. 

▲ad  this  we  place  od  the  foundation  that  the  infidel  is  deceived 
a  his  notion  of  a  God. 

(Sod  is  never  simple. 

Simplicity  has  two  lodging-places,  a  place  in  the  truth  and  a 
ilace  in  the  mind  by  which  it  is  apprehended.  The  truth  is 
iways  simple.  But  the  mind  from  the  feebleness  of  its  powers 
invents  that  simplicity  from  being  manifest. 

To  this  category  belongs  the  Deity.  He  is  simple.  And  the 
rrinity  makes  him  simple.  But  how  it  operates  to  complete  the 
loity  of  the  Godhead  we  are  utterly  unable  to  conceive. 

But  can  the  infidel  conceive  other  things  ? 

The  feeling  of  plausiblencss  that  started  in  your  mind  was 
lae  to  the  idea  that  a  simplicity  was  just  before  you. 

The  idea  seemed  easy.  Give  us  only  a  soul,  or  according  to 
rarro  a  simple  spirit  of  the  universe,  and  our  idea  is  complete, 
or  then  we  have  a  simple  King,  a  rewarder  and  punisher  of  all 
or  actions. 

This  is  your  system.  But  why  were  the  ancients  perplexed 
7  it? 

Yoa  object  to  a  Trinity,  but  how  do  you  explain  the  mystery 
if  the  creation  ? 

The  Deity  is  infinite.  The  creation  is  finite.  The  creation  is 
he  hbtory  of  the  Deity.  The  creation  had  a  beginning.  The 
\kiij  had  no  beginning.  An  eternity,  therefore,  before  he  ^fiered 
o  creatCi  he  was  without  a  government,  and  without  an  active 
liilDry. 

This  so  perplexed  the  ancients  that  they  deified  matter,  or  at 
east  denied  the  period  of  its  creation,  and  held  that  it  had  existed 
imi  the  eternity  of  God. 

Again,  you  object  to  a  Redemption.  But  how  do  you  simplify 
■dinaqr  justice?  Where  are  its  punishments?  Virtue  is  de- 
farooed  and  vice  elevated.    Is  this  simple  ? 

The  ancients  were  so  pressed  by  it  as  to  invent  metempsychosis, 
ttd  by  the  stages  of  a  transmigration  to  bury  in  a  cloud  what 
hay  could  not  solve  by  an  immediate  government.  But  this  is 
ipC  timpie.  And  if  we  are  to  have  any  expedient,  why  not  take 
ha  good  one,  and  if  we  have  no  King  simple  in  act  and  imme- 
Ijale  in  purpose,  why  not  take  the  one  that  is  revealed  by  Jesus 
Sbriat  reconciling  the  world  through  the  gospel? 

You  are  stumbled  by  the  Incarnation. 
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But  can  you  explain  any  of  the  subsistences  of  the  creature? 

Why  does  that  pillar  stand  ?  It  stands  by  an  energy  residiBg 
in  it  of  the  Almighty.  Dismiss  that  energy  and  it  falls,  and  it 
falls  so  as  to  seem  nothing  but  energy.  Then  actually  iriul 
is  it?  The  ancients  solved  the  difficulty  by  inventing  Pantheni. 
And  can  any  one  explain  how  a  thing  can  be  nothing  in  such  i 
sense  that  it  vanishes  when  energy  is  withdrawn,  and  yet  be  dih 
tinguished  in  its  essence  from  the  essence  of  the  energy  itself? 

The  infidel  objects  to  Imputation. 

But  can  he  account  for  sin  ? 

The  ancients  invented  Platonism.  In  laboring  for  a  stmpk 
God  they  were  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  calamity,  aad 
rather  than  ascribe  pestilences  and  vices  to  the  same  divinity  they 
invented  two,  and  defended  the  simplicity  of  one  by  adding  Chi 
complexity  of  another. 

Here  then  we  have  been  miserably  deceived.  There  is  m 
firesh  theism  such  as  we  imagined,  but  an  old,  exploded  fiintasf. 

And  taking  our  Christianity,  on  which  all  nature  looks  dowa 
with  evidence,  which  explains  sin  and  accounts  for  pain  and  •of' 
fering,  which  arranges  life,  and  takes  up  again  the  ravelled  threii 
of  justice  and  providential  things,  we  are  to  compare  it,  not  with 
reason  or  some  simple  form  imprinted  in  its  beauty  on  the  sod, 
but  with  the  ghastly  and  forbidding  shapes  of  ancient  and  ex- 
ploded superstition. 

2.  Put  next  as  to  the  resemblances  :  is  not  the  resemblance  of 
Christianity  to  so  many  mythologies  an  evidence  that  it  is  one 
of  them  ? 

We  confess  that  it  is. 

If  the  Copernican  system  has  been  preceded  by  fifty  astroiUH 
mies,  the  prima  facie  evidence  is,  without  waiting  much  for  analo- 
gies, that  it  is  false  like  the  rest.  If  the  world  were  to  entertiia 
a  hundred  metaphysics,  and  the  last  were  now  to  be  brooght  far- 
ward,  the  prima  facie  evidence  would  be  that  it  would  be  only  tem- 
porary.    But  here  are  some  things  obviously  in  our  fiivor. 

First,  such  likenesses  are  inevitable.  If  man  discovered  a  tnie 
metaphysics,  its  analogies  would  be  in  the  nature  of  things.  Mip 
out  all  your  consciousness,  and  the  map  would  be  dimmed,  and 
dimmed  by  likeness.  False  systems  would  claim  your  facts,  and 
did  you  do  it  by  inspiration,  analogies  would  confuse  your  oaf, 
and  men  could  hardly  receive  from  you  a  true  philosophy. 

That  which  assails  all  truth  can  hardly  be  fatal  to  anything. 
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Take  the  Gopemican  system.  It  has  all  species  of  analogy 
with  the  phm  of  Tycho  Brahe. 

Both  coneidered  motion.  Both  classified  and  connected  motion. 
■och  established  periodicity :  both  calculated  periods.  Both  advo- 
Ciled  truth,  however  one  had  mixed  it  with  ignorance  and  error. 
And  yet  are  we  to  abandon  Copernicus  on  the  faith  of  the  analo- 
gin?  Both  had  mysteries.  Both  had  ignorant  friends,  and  both 
bamed  enemies.  And  yet  who  believes  in  a  transition  ?  Who  is 
waiting  for  another  system  to  be  found  ?  and  does  not  take  Co- 
pernicus as  a  last  revealer  of  those  laws  in  the  frame  of  nature  ? 

It  18  true,  analogy  is  powerful. 

I  am  timorous  about  doubting  Christ,  but  I  cross  the  sea,  and 
rftid  a  Turk  as  timorous  about  questioning  Mohammed.  It 
inprenes  me.    I  go  to  a  Boodhist,  and  ask  him  for  a  miracle. 

I  go  to  a  Christian,  and  ask  him  for  a  miracle,  and  they  at  this 
pntienlar  age  are  neither  ready  ;  they  point  me  to  the  past.  I 
go  to  Plato,  and  he  laughs  at  the  temples ;  I  go  to  Hobbes  and 
IjpiDoza,  and  they  laugh  at  the  churches,  and  this  impresses  me. 
The  only  question  is,  what  are  our  arguments  ?  Are  they  multi- 
ffied  enough?  And  are  we  able  to  heap  them  up  sufficiently 
igifaiflt  the  opposing  likelihood  ? 

Physicians  tell  us  that  jellies  and  concentrated  essences  are  not 
good  for  the  nourishment  of  the  system.  Food  to  be  good  must 
bo  coarse.  Lions  to  be  strong  must  hunt  their  prey.  And  the 
itfnd  to  be  vigorous  must  not  stumble  upon  truth,  but  dig  for  it  in 
a  period  of  study. 

80  it  is  in  regard  to  our  probation.  Error  is  an  ore  of  truth, 
and  analogy  is  the  law  that  holds  its  ingredients  together.  It  is 
laalthy  for  us  to  forge  out  our  faith.  And  though  the  '<  evi- 
are  literally  of  every  sort,  prophecy,  miracle,  fact  and  tes- 
r,  yet  we  are  not  to  receive  them  like  the  devils,  who  believe 
tremble,  but  like  inquiring  men ;  and  the  dLBSculties  that  dis- 
mb  shall  be  edifying  in  their  influence  on  the  mind. 

IL  It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  notice  the  second  species 
a  dereloimient  which  is  that  of  nature,  that  Christianity  is  a  step 

II  ihe  onward  development  of  something  that  exists  in  fact,  but 
li  a  very  immature  condition. 

.  We  can  illustrate  by  facts  in  its  own  origin.    Adam  received  the 

BOBsage,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." 

This  was  the  religion  of  the  time.    But  how  germinal  it  was  is 

in  the  fiMt  that  subsequent  developments  have  entirely  relieved 
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H^wrni  the  Y0IJ  jpemoiui  llutt  receiTfld  Um 
Ulfber  than  before  their  iniquiiy  occurred. 

So  of  the  (NroCAfaiigeUaei.  "  The  eeed  of  the  lioniii^ell 
the  eerpoDt's  head,"  wae  the  gospel  of  iu  time.    Aad 
might  be  ready  to  coofeas  that  it  imparted  bw  ideae^  a«d 
of  these  imperfect  and  distorted  in  their  receptioQ  by  the 

The  same  is  true  of  the  system   of  Abcahaou    II  ttafii^ 
little  a  hereafter.    It  was  crude  and  dark :  and  the  apoides 
selves  confessed  that  it  was  a  bondage  under  the  mdinneiitaet 
world. 

Now  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  like  in  ChristiaQity  3  IKejfi 
no  judges.  We  are  living  in  the  system.  The  men  of  the  lifp^ 
cannot  detect  the  crudities  of  their  own  0|Hnion.  The 
from  simplicity  is  wasted :  for  the  simple  threat  ^^  in  the  dajr  tiMlb 
eatesi  thereof  thou  sbalt  surely  die,"  was  a  simpler  inforoMtipib 
tot  practice,  than  all  the  light  and  all  the  jjM'ecept  of  our  mifK^ 
religion. 

This  is  an  interesting  idea.    The  protevangelium,  ^TW  mtk» 
of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head"  put  Adam  il^#t 
simpler  state  than  us,  for  without  the  complexities  of  Chfisliini||fc 
he  learned  only  that  out  of  the  sins  that  were  beginning  to  n%i^ 
and  out  of  the  evils  that  were  beginning  to  afflict  him,  the  oflspiaH 
of  the  woman  was  to  appear  for  his  deliverance. 

Now  the  theory  may  be  advanced.  Christianity  is  germinstspf 
yet  It  is  the  mere  embryo  of  a  sublimer  manifestation.  Aai 
our  zeal  in  considering  it  as  perfect  may  only  be  the  fondness  sf 
the  misguided  Hebrew  who  would  rest  in  the  shadows  of  the  laVf 
rather  than  embrace  the  substance  of  the  gospel 

It  would  seem  a  natural  way  of  replying  to  this  theory  to  take 
up  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  and  show  that  they  are  final  in  thdc 
nature.  So  under  the  head  of  invention  we  might  have  demffi^ 
development,  and  showed  that  Christianity  reached  back  from  the 
beginning,  and  could  not  historically  have  been  derived  from  mythic 
But  this,  and  more  that  we  could  have  done  in  showing  that  myths 
were  derived  from  Christianity,  would  have  involved  us  ia  cpotif* 
versy,  and  called  up  a  multilude  of  questioos,  that  we  could  not 
have  despatched  in  the  limits  of  our  lecture. 

We  are  driven,  therefore,  to  a  shorter  method. 

We  say,  grant  there  may  be  a  development 

LiteraUsts  believe  that  Christ  is  personally  to  reign.  It  is  a 
hajrmlefli  doctrine  in  contrast  with  infidelity,  and  no  one  wouU 
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ili^Hie  the  two^  lest  pious  persons  should  believe  in  the  first 
be  harassed  by  connections  with  the  other.  But  if  Christ 
that  is  a  developed  Christianity.  Personal  interviews  with 
I  would  develop  our  intelligence,  and  free  intercourse  for  ages 
lid  bring  out  wonders,  and  fill,  as  it  will  be  in  heaven,  all  our 
tj^with  believing  admiration. 

I  is  better  therefore  to  meet  the  idea  of  development  not  with 
ineo-bound  denial,  but  an  appeal  to  the  nature  of  things  show- 
that  the  most  glorious  development  of  light  must  be  only  a 
dliog  of  the  twilight  of  the  gospel. 

iftturalists  have  imagined  that  the  world  was  in  a  state  of 
pees.  They  imagine  the  nebular  hypothesis  that  all  things 
Had  originally  in  a  state  of  vapor,  and  that  by  a  series  of 
■gee,  some  of  which  have  been  calculated,  central  masses  and 
eentric  rings,  and  finally  revolving  planets  have  resulted  from 
friociples  of  nature. 

Uiributing  to  matter  further  powers  to  vivify  and  improve 
l(  they  have  skeptically  imagined  a  progression  by  which 
mm  and  motions  and  finally  plants  and  life  have  been  succes- 
if  evolved  from  this  ceaselessly  improving  materiality. 
bw  this  will  illustrate  the  instance  of  religion. 
f  matter  be  developed  in  the  manner  stated,  it  must  either  be 
God  or  by  a  system  in  itself.  If  it  be  by  God,  then  it  must  be 
ihfally,  or  if  it  be  by  matter,  then  eminently  it  must  be  truth- 
f  by  some  order.  The  vapor  out  of  which  the  universe  is  to 
Ive  must  be  singularly  instinct  with  a  truthfulness  to  its  whole 

low  this  we  claim  in  respect  to  religion.  If  it  is  a  develop- 
at  of  a  series  of  phenomena,  these  phenomena  must  be  con- 
laUy  facts.  If  a  leaf-bud  is  to  generate  a  flower  it  must  be 
inet  with  the  flower  at  the  beginning.  If  a  chaos  is  to  evolve 
wid  it  must  be  instinct  with  the  world ;  and  so  of  religion. 
t4a  a  series  of  developments,  whether  they  are  of  God  or  some- 
Ig  else,  the  moulds  or  patterns  of  the  whole  must  be  in  it  from 
^ginning. 

bir  the  doctrine  of  development  carried  to  the  undermining  of 
ristianity  would  make  Christianity  singular  among  things. 
Phere  is  a  certain  order  in  growth.  The  solid  parts  are  first 
Mided  ta  The  gneiss  and  granite  of  the  hills  have  been  laid, 
are  to  understand,  before  the  marble.  The  spine  and  the 
appear  in  the  earliest  orders  of  the  creatures ;  the 


nM  and  the  kaf^em,  in  the  ipigintk  fienML  And  ao  in  rt^gin 
the  etHtential  rcKiC.  Chrut  reconciling  the  world  by  his  ileaCi^ 
pearv  in  the  earliest  ora,  if  you  prefer  to  apemk  bgl  of  the  CM 
tian  reli(pr>n.  f  '■ 

Then  now  another  principle.  Things  develop  tbemsei 
tlieir  parts  at  laiit  are  tlioroughly  identified.  The  fbesfl 
«aunjii  han  a  distinct  eye  and  a  distinct  shoulder ;  and  so. 
the  scale,  a  lion  or  a  man  has  distinct  organs  that  have 
last  to  be  identified,  and  in  respect  to  which  it  is  im 
entertain  a  doubt  however  much  the  species  might  be 
The  stars  revealed  themselves  to  the  Chaldees  in  the 
HM/tions.  Astronomy  was  in  its  crudest  state,  and  yet  some 
were  jfeiiUd.  And  if  you  ask  me  bow,  I  answer  by  intuitifep# 
eeption.  The  facts  stared  at  them  from  the  skies,  and  the  nal 
seized  on  them  as  her  own,  and  has  retained  them  as  her  pi^ 
petual  possession.  We  can  illustrate  by  the  system  of  Goptf 
nicus ;  a  thousand  crudities  had  prevailed,  but  the  facts  fioalf 
fell  into  their  places  like  type  into  a  form,  and  now  it  would  M 
jnst  as  impossible  to  shake  the  conviction  of  astronomers  ai  di 
conviction  of  a  child  about  his  plainest  verity.  '^ 

How  much  then  can  the  infidel  assail  us,  if  he  will  grant  fli 
two  facts,  first,  that  as  nature  develops,  her  improvements  M 
steadily  in  structural  importance,  and  therefore  her  prime  thiii|i 
are  present  in  the  beginning ;  and,  secondly,  that  as  she  deTelofi^ 
her  parts  successively  identify  themselves,  and  that  by  discoreri* 
of  the  mind  as  certain  as  if  the  whole  were  there? 

We  pretermit,  therefore,  the  argument  that  there  will  be  H 
other  revelation,  and  suffer  the  infidel  to  indulge  the  higM 
hopes  of  future  light.  We  only  say  that  the  developmeot  # 
taincd  already,  binds  him  down  to  a  sufficient  gospel. 

The  statement  that  Christ  died  and  rose  again,  never  caaK 
devt!lopft<l  into  a  doctrine  that  he  never  descended  froa  ^ 
Fatlinr.  Thn  statement  that  he  died  for  our  sins  aotofdiif  it| 
the  Scriptures,  never  can  be  developed  into  a  naked  Deism.  W 
statomoiit.  (Imt  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  di^ 
Htoly  wiokml,  novor  can  be  developed  into  the  statemest  eM^ 
in  UM  II  WAN  inrant  to  be.  And  the  statement  that  he  tte 
lii^voih  on  l^hri«t  hath  everlasting  life,  never  can  raers* 
iut\i  iKMuo  aftor-fnith  resting  our  hope  upon  mere  obedieiMe 
law. 

Mf «  pats  on  next  to  the  third  head. 
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L  The  third  species,  of  development  is  a  development  under 
ik  Christianity  is  regarded  as  a  form  in  transitu  to  a  higher 
lopment  of  religious  knowledge. 
bis  is  the  species  of  MorelL 

iorell's  metaphysics  as  a  separate  introduction  to  the  case  need 
liMible  us,  for  we  can  admit  :hem  all  and  still  show  its  utter 
cs€iicability. 

Ue  perhaps  were  the  better  way. 

;  m  the  part  of  a  logician  to  deny  only  what  is  necessary  of  an 
snary's  system.  And  as  this,  which  is  essentially  German,  is 
lading  among  men,  it  is  best  perhaps  to  stand  clear,  and  not 
Hir  argument  depend  upon  anything  fundamental  in  a  favorite 
oiiology. 

f e  may  say  a  few  things,  however. 

"inty  we  object  to  the  very  elements  of  MorelPs  system.  The 
peal  consciousness,"  and  ''  the  intuitional  consciousness,"  as  an 
lysis  of  our  thinking,*  are  a  solecism.  Logical  conceptions  are 
Doch  intuitional  as  the  conceptions  of  their  subject  matter.  Rea- 
iag  is  a  series  of  intuitions ;  and  when  we  affirm  the  relation 
ireen  truths  we  as  much  appeal  to  an  intuitional  power  as  when 
see  justice  or  see  beauty  in  the  facts  around  us.  We  quarrel, 
ps&ice,  with  the  division ;  but  we  would  be  sorry  to  implicate 
li  ihai  a  belief  in  Christianity. 

ifsia,  we  object  to  a  second  step.  Religion,  we  are  told,  in  its 
noe  is  a  feeling  of  dependence.!  Now  religion  is  a  broad  state. 
might  as  well  say  it  was  patriotism  or  a  motherly  affection. 
might  as  well  say  it  was  giving  of  alms  or  shouldering  a  bur- 
.  We  might  as  well  say  it  was  love  or  hatred.  If  we  might 
low  it  down  to  any  fact,  we  might  call  it  knowledge. 
knowledge,  in  its  broadest  sense,  includes  our  tastes  and  the 
tin  of  conscience.  What  a  blind  man  cannot  see  is  part  of 
knowledge ;  and  what  a  painter  appreciates  in  beauty  and 
lortioD  above  an  ordinary  eye  is  part  of  his  knowledge ;  and 
Iso  16  our  cognizance  of  light,  and  our  appreciation  of  excel- 
la  of  character.  In  this  sense  reUgiou's  essence  is  in  knowledge, 
■twill  allow  that  tenn  to  be  inseparable  from  one  accompany- 
iici:  I  mean  attendant  emotion. 

i  fiuib  is  a  low  stage  of  knowledge.  Obedience  springs  from 
Hlodgo-  Love  and  penitence  flow  from  knowledge.  "  I  have 
rd  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the   ear,  but  now  mine  eye 
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mtA  thee.    Therafwe  I  abhor  mynlf  and  rapent  is  doalaii 
aahea." 

Again,  we  object  ttrongly  to  the  idea  of  refolatioQ  aa  a  kii||^ 
ened  eonscioonieee.*  Moreli  in  hie  apparendj  eandid  dtviflioarf 
hiatoric  facta  and  oonacious  intaitiooa,  %noiea  a  third  apaeiiitf 
truth  which  does  not  come  ont  either  under  the  added  headrf 
logical  con8truction8.'t  'Logical  constmetioniP  he  deflnea  to  he  Ai 
formal  stating  of  our  material  intuitions.  Now  there  ia  aomethisg 
more  than  this.  There  are  doctrinal  rerelations.  Hiatorie  fcm 
he  alleges  could  be  gotten  by  an  eye-witneasi  and  then  uoMtg 
more  would  be  necessary  to  write  the  Scripturea  than  a  heighCsMi 
conscious  intuition.  But  there  is  a  third  thing  required — doetti- 
nal  fact  Who  explained  the  historic  fact?  Who  cluslerad  abosi 
Christ  a  system  of  atoning  lifel  Who  told  us  what  he  was?  IVi 
is  not  history  but  exposition,  and  could  appear  no  more  upon  ihi 
fiice  of  the  crucifixion,  than  it  could  be  stirred  up  within  as  by  ear 
interior  consciousness.  There  b  a  tertium  quid,  therefiMei  that 
Moreli  has  not  noticed.  His  logical  construction  ia  a  men  ai- 
pounding  of  our  intuitions,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  eoidd  as 
poorly  spring  up  in  that  way,  as  sights  and  odours  withoat  the  ia* 
struraent  of  sense. 

Again,  we  object  to  the  idea  that  inspiration  depends  upon  pietyyt 
and  strange  to  say,  this  we  refute  consistently  with  the  theory  ef 
Moreil. 

Piety  is  but  one  intuition. 

There  is  an  intuition  of  justice,  an  intuition  of  power,  an  intui- 
tion of  truth,  generally.  Balaam  had  intuitions  that  were  any- 
thing but  intuitions  of  piety.  Grant  that  inspiration  were  all 
intuition,  there  are  a  thousand  intuitions  that  unite  besides  the 
intuition  of  moral  excellence.  If  piety  were  all  our  intuition,  the 
most  pious  men  would  be  the  most  doctrinally  intelligent  Abra- 
ham would  be  more  doctrinally  intelligent  than  we,  and  a  pioof 
slave  necessarily  more  so  than  his  master ;  which  is  so  far  from 
being  the  case,  that  the  most  learned  doctrinal  diaqoisitiona  hare 
been  of  those  who  had  no  piety  at  all. 

Again,  we  object  to  a  new  organon.i  Bacon's  method  is  aseU 
as  the  creation.  It  is  like  the  brain,  ccmgenitaL  Adam  used  it 
in  naming  the  beasts.  The  Baconian  method  is  the  instinciifs 
organon  of  children.   The  office  of  Bacon,  like  a  lecturer  opon  the 
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in,  was  to  show  the  instrament,  tboagh  the  instrument  existed 
ince  the  earliest  generalization. 

^But  though  these  things  are  serious  as  respects  other  errors,  yet 
Hi  Co  the  doctrine  of  development  we  would  concede  them  all. 
P> What  does  the  skeptic  argue  for?    1.  Is  it  historic  fact*  that 
l^lo  develop? — that  we  concede,  but  the  facts  of  the  past  cannot 
m  altered  by  the  facts  of  the  future. 

k  2.  Is  it  intuitional  consciousness  ?t  What  b  that  ?  If  Morell 
jMerts  that  it  is  piety,  we  agree  again,  for  piety  is  certainly  to 
livelop.  "The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  Iamb,  and  the 
popard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the  young 
Ion  and  the  fatling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 
k  What  is  it  though?  Is  it  doctrinal  intelligence?  That  also 
Mi  acknowledge :  and  if  it  means  actual  informations,  we  claim 
%b  usual  rules.  Systems  grow  from  the  foundations  upward. 
Wwo  and  two  will  be  four  in  the  highest  regions  of  analysis.  God 
iHil  be  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  when  the  high- 
M  millennial  light  shall  have  dawned  upon  the  mind. 

S.  Nothing  therefore  is  left  to  Morell  but  logicaU  development, 
l^kich  be  confesses  is  the  fruit  of  intuition.  We  ask  nothing  but 
kit  intuition  shall  really  be  intuitive,  and  settle  upon  truths  as 
^ths  that  are  possessed  already  in  the  system.  The  electrician, 
br  example,  believes  polarity,  whatever  discoveries  may  be  added. 
He  astronomer  has  settled  upon  periods.  The  mathematician, 
!■  we  have  seen,  is  convinced  of  bis  arithmetic.  And  so  give  us 
ke  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  we  will  gladly 
|»  on  unto  perfection. 

*  And  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  little  this  view  is  affected  by 
ihjthing  we  concede  to  the  psychologist. 
^  Give  him  his  organon. 

'"  V  a  new  organon  is  discovered,  it  will  improve  religion.  We 
l|^iee  that  it  will  clear  it  It  will  not  add  to  its  distinctive  truths  : 
Iktogh  here  we  need  not  stickle  with  the  infidel.  His  great 
iHatk  is  against  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith,  and  these  his 
iganon  would  spare.    The  old  organon  has  spared  them  in  every 


^Bo  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  afraid  of  the  idea  that  if  intui- 
html  and  doctrinal  religion  are  the  same,  and  the  first  is  identi- 
||*with  pieCy,  that  as  the  intuitional  improves,  religion  will  again 
i  bancf  ted — ^if  you  please,  developed — that  is,  cleared  in  the  out- 
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line  of  its.  tnUh|  and  fillod  oni  in  its  doctrinal  proportions;  fa 
what  is  this  asserting  than  that  intelligence  and  piety  united  wil 
see  more  of  the  truth  than  where  there  is  less  of  either.  We  ba> 
lieve  intelligence  and  piety  are  to  be  revered.  But  if  it  is  not  so^ 
that  will  be  an  excellent  man  who  has  them  growing  up  in  hin 
proportionally  togetheri  and  that  will  be  a  glorious  age^  whca 
awakened  light  shall  be  one  with  extiaofdinarf  piety. 
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or  muc  nRmooramr  worn  tbs  oomioirwiALTB  or  snrruan: 


L  As  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  our 
kindependently  of  the  information  derived  from  thevolumecom* 
ply  called  the  Word  of  God,  portions  of  that  race  have  always 
In  in  possession  of  portions  of  that  volume.     In  it  are  contained 
Ibr  the  most  ancient  records  of  mankind.    It  has  preserved 
i  us  all  that  we  know  of  the  history  of  our  race,  during  at 
ist  the  earlier  half  of  its  supposed  existence  upon  earth.     In  it 
Ibne  are  found  any  precise  ideas  of  the  origin  of  our  race,  or 
ily  clear  and  comprehensive  statements  of  its  general  career  and 
fctiny.     And  it  alone  furnishes  us  with  complete,  categorical, 
iiid  unalterable  directfons  for  the  universal  guidance  of  human 
duct.     For  nearly  eighteen  centuries  it  has  existed  in  its  pres- 
form ;  and  the  whole  of  it,  as  long  as  it  has  thus  existed — and 
y  part  of  it,  as  each  part  was  successively  produced,  through 
eding  generations,  from  the  remotest  antiquity — has  been 
pted  by  continually  increasing  numbers  of  the  human  race, 
the  Word  of  God.     At  present,  it  is  so  accepted  by  most  civil- 
nations,  and  in  the  popular  belief  of  the  most  enlightened 
ludf  of  the  human  family. 

2.  The  existence  amongst  men  of  a  belief  in  the  being  of  God, 
(  lias  been,  perhaps,  more  general  than  any  other  human  belief. 
In  what  manner  it  originated,  and  upon  what  grounds  it  has  been 
•0  universally  propagated,  are  questions  upon  which  men  have 
chosen  to  dispute ;  but  the  fact  itself  does  not  admit  of  being  dis- 
imted.  Upon  the  hypothesis  of  what  is  called  natural  religion, 
iDost  questions  touching  the  origin  and  propagation  of  this  belief, 
do  indeed  admit  of  being  solved;  for  as  soon  as  we  allow  that 
t  idigion  is  natural  to  man,  it  follows  that  it  is  natural  for  him  to 
believe  in  the  objects  about  which  religion  essentially  concerns 
itself,  and  therefore  in  God.  Upon  the  hypothesis  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, everything  is  clear  at  once ;  since  the  creation  of  man  by 
God,  with  a  nature  capable  of  receiving  the  knowledge  of  him, 
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and  power  to  retain,  even  though  it  might  deface  that  knowledge: 
and  then  the  communication  of  that  knowledge  by  God  to  man; 
explain  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  origin  and  permanence  of  i 
belief  so  remarkable.  Upon  any  other  hypothesis  but  one  rf 
these  two,  it  seems  extremely  difficult,  if  not  indeed  utterly  im- 
possible, to  account  for  the  existence  of  any  idea  of  CM  in  the 
minds  of  men — much  less  for  the  universal  prevalence  of  a  belief 
in  his  being,  and  our  dependence  on  him,  and  accountability  t« 
him.  The  existence  of  the  facts  is  of  immense  significance.  Our 
ability  to  explain  them,  in  some  good  degree,  upon  the  ground  of 
natural  religion — as  commonly  so  called — is  a  great  step  takes. 
Our  ability  to  clear  them  up  perfectly,  upon  the  ground  of  revealed 
religion,  is  a  far  higher  and  more  important  step.  Our  inability  to 
explain  them  at  all,  upon  any  other  ground,  seems  to  conclodo 
the  whole  matter.  It  is  under  the  full  impression  of  this  utter 
impotency  of  infidelity  in  all  its  forms,  to  explain  the  most  com- 
mon and  fundamental  of  all  our  religious  ideas,  and  to  accoont 
for  the  most  universal  of  our  religipus  beliefs — that  passing  orer 
the  great,  but  obscure  domain  of  natural  religion,  we  are  allowdl 
to  come  into  the  presence  of  a  revealed  God. 

3.  The  authenticity  and  the  uncorrupied  preservation  of  everj 
part  of  this  volume,  are  distinct  questions,  and  of  fundamental 
importance.  They  belong  to  the  domain  of  another  lecture  in  tbii 
course.  Upon  the  first  of  those  questions,  it  may  be  observed  in 
general,  that  the  Bible,  though  in  many  important  senses  a  single 
book,  is  in  reality  made  up  of  many  separate  books — each  one  of 
which  is  in  fact,  and  was  historically,  a  distinct  treatise.  These 
treatises  were  composed  by  a  considerable  number  of  difierent 
persons,  and  many  centuries  elapsed  between  the  composition 
of  the  first  and  the  last  of  them.  Who  wrote  these  various 
treatises — at  what  times  and  under  what  circumstances — how 
and  when  they  were  gathered  successively  together — distributed 
under  certain  general  classifications — and  at  last  brought  into  the 
condition  of  a  single  volume,  containing  in  absolute  completeness 
all  the  separate  parts,  and  containing  nothing  else ; — all  these  are 
questions,  which,  so  far  as  they  are  not  settled  by  the  writeis 
themselves,  and  by  the  contents  of  their  treatises,  have  been 
completely  determined  by  discussions,  which,  during  many  cento- 
ries,  have  attended  these  oracles  across  the  track  of  ages.  Upon 
the  second  of  the  two  questions  embraced  under  this  head,  it  may 
also  be  stated,  in  general,  that  with  regard  to  the  text  of  the  OU 
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Teftaroeni  scriptures,  the  state  of  the  whole  matter  as  between 
the  Jews  and  the  ChristiaDS ;  and  with  regard  to  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  state  of  the  whole  matter  as  between  the 
▼arious  Christian  sects  from  the  very  beginning ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  text  of  both  testaments,  the  state  of  the  whole  matter  as 
between  the  receivers  and  the  rejecters  of  divine  revelation — has 
put  the  question  of  the  purity  of  the  entire  text,  and  its  perfect 
preservation,  in  a  light  extraordinarily  clear — and  has  accumu- 
lated an  amount  of  evidence,  decisive,  out  of  all  comparison  touch- 
log  any  other  book  in  the  world.  So  far  as  these  points  are  im- 
portant to  the  present  discussion,  they  must  be  accepted  as  set- 
tled ;  and  the  more  numerous  and  the  more  difficult  they  may  be 
enpposed  to  have  been,  the  more  important  do  they  become,  after 
being  successfully  determined,  to  the  argument  which  is  to 
Mow. 

4.  The  authority  of  this  book  is  a  question  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  either  of  the  foregoing  questions ;  though  it  is  usually 
treated  as  if  it  were  absolutely  dependent  on  both  of  them.  To 
bwnan  reason,  its  authority  might,  in  many  respects,  be  absolute, 
even  if  we  knew  nothing  of  its  authors — its  origin  or  its  preser- 
vation ;  for  even  in  that  case  it  might  obviously  contain  the  most 
precious  truth — set  in  the  clearest  light.  In  the  same  manner  and 
vpon  similar  conditions,  its  moral  influence  might  be  decisive,  so 
fitras  the  influence  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  beautiful  is  capa- 
ble, of  Itself,  of  leading  captive  such  souls  as  ours.  And  it  is 
■odeniable  that  the  gentler,  the  purer,  and  the  higher  classes  of 
human  spirits  are  deeply  and  permanently  affected  by  the  con- 
tente  of  this  marvellous  book,  contemplated  only  in  the  manner 
jnit  stated,  in  proportion  as  those  contents  become  familiar  to 
them.  Upon  such  grounds  the  Christian  may  well  challenge  the 
attention,  and  claim  the  reverence  of  mankind — for  a  volume  ca- 
pable of  producing  such  effects,  in  such  a  manner:  but  they  are 
ee  much  lower  than  other  grounds  on  which  its  authority  is  as- 
serted, that  he  does  not  much  insist  on  these.  It  is  upon  the 
groand  of  God's  absolute  authority,  that  we  claim  for  this  book 
Che  oniversal  reception  and  obedience  of  mankind.  We  say  God 
hae  spoken  it.  It  is  the  direct  product  of  God's  intelligence — the 
iaiiiediate  utterance  of  God's  authority :  as  completely  so  as  if 
we  saw  and  heard  him.  Its  truth  is  thus  ascertained  with  an  in- 
iniie  certainty,  and  proclaimed  with  an  infinite  authority :  and 
are,  therefore,  under  an  infinite  obligation  to  know,  to  believCi 
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and  to  obey  it.  Our  faith  stands,  not  in  the  wisdom  of  jnen,  bat 
in  the  power  of  God.  God  is  infinitely  true,  and  infinitely  ei- 
alted ;  so  that  his  communications  to  us  have  an  infinite  ai» 
thority. 

5.  Still  further.  It  is  by  the  inspiration  and  the  revelation  of 
God,  that  the  contents  of  this  volume  are  placed  on  grounds  upon 
which  it  claims  to  be  an  infallible  guide  to  the  faith  and  obedieact 
of  men :  just  as  the  veracity  and  the  majesty  of  God  are  the  final 
basis  of  its  reception.  Precisely  as  our  infinite  obligation  to  re- 
ceive it  at  all  rests  on  the  latter  basis — so  our  infinite  security  iD 
receiving  it  as  an  infallible  guide  rests  on  the  former :  the  manner 
of  its  being  ascertained  to  us,  as  the  word  of  God,  being  the  cbirf 
element  in  one  case,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  his  word  in  Uie  other. 
I  use  both  words,  inspiration  and  revelation — for,  to  me,  they  con- 
vey ideas  substantially  distinct — ^yet  both  of  them  indispensabk 
Amongst  things  known,  or  that  might  be  known,  Grod  has  inspired 
men  to  record  here,  such  as  we  are  to  receive  with  a  divine  faith: 
and  amongst  things  unknown,  and  incapable  of  being  known,  by 
means  merely  human,  God  has  revealed  some  to  his  servants,  and 
inspired  them  to  record  them,  as  thus  revealed.  Thus  revealed 
and  thus  inspired,  divine  in  its  infinite  sanctions,  and  divine  in  ill 
infinite  certainty,  the  word  of  God  comes  to  us  with  the  simple 
and  sublime  utterance — believe  and  live !  A  ground  and  a  rule 
at  once  of  absolute  assurance  and  absolute  completeness  io  ill 
our  beliefs  and  all  our  obedience,  bestowed  on  us  by  God.  All 
that  we  knew,  and  all  that  of  ourselves  we  could  know,  touching 
our  duty  and  our  destiny,  has  been  set  before  us  in  a  new  and  a 
clear  light,  and  with  divine  authority;  while  that  which,  of  oar- 
selves,  we  never  could  have  known,  is  communicated  to  us  by 
God,  as  to  its  matter  with  divine  authority,  and  as  to  its  manner 
with  divine  certainty.  Those  ultimate  truths  upon  which  all  our 
duties  rest — many  of  which  as  applicable  to  our  fallen  conditioo 
we  had  never  known,  and  many  others,  in  our  blindness  and  per- 
verseness,  had  greatly  obscured — are  cleared  up  with  a  light  from 
heaven  itself;  and  then  between  every  one  and  all  the  duties 
which  flow  from  it,  the  authority  of  God  is  interposed — thus 
doubly  confirming,  establishing,  and  enforcing  all. 

6.  Upon  the  supposition  that  men  are  not  naturally  corrupt, 
averse  to  what  is  spiritually  good,  and  incredulous  of  what  ii 
spiritually  true,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  they  should 
avoid  the  immediate  recognition  and  joyful  reception  of  such  a 
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XNnmunicatioD  from  God.  Yet  we  see  that  they  everywhere 
:tmatj  evade,  pervert  and  reject  it  It  is  needful  incessantly^  not 
mly  to  instruct  them  in  the  Caith  it  reveals,  and  the  duties  it 
snforces — and  to  recall  their  forgetful  thoughts  to  the  hopes  it  in- 
ipires  and  the  ruin  it  denounces ;  but  even  to  array  before  them 
Jie  proofis  that  a  message  has  reached  them  from  above.  Of  this 
last  description  is  the  particular  duty  required  of  me,  at  this  time ; 
lad  all  these  preliminary  statements,  are  designed  to  open  the 
vay,  and  advance  us  upon  a  clear  and  firm  position,  for  its  dis- 
diarge.  The  question  assigned  to  me,  in  the  programme  of  this 
Dourse  of  lectures,  involves  a  most  important  and  difficult  portion 
af  the  proofs  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  What  is  the  nature 
Mid  amount  of  the  evidence  afforded  us,  entirely  or  mainly,  by  the 
Bible  itself,  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God,  in  the  sense  of  all  the 
ilAtements  I  have  hitherto  made?  In  what  manner  can  we 
deduce  this  grand  conclusion  from  considerations  drawn  from  the 
ooQiemplation  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  considered  absolutely 
— or  considered  relatively  to  all  we  know  of  God,  of  the  universe, 
ind  of  ourselves?  What,  in  short,  is  the  general  nature  of  that 
proof  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  commonly, 
though  somewhat  vaguely  called,  the  internal  evidence?  In 
treating  this  great  point  I  shall  omit  many  things  which  will  be 
found  in  most  publications  which  expressly  discuss  the  subject ; 
insert  some,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  been  generally  over- 
looked ;  and  distribute  the  whole  in  such  an  order,  as  appears  to 
me  to  give  to  each  separate  consideration  its  just  weight — and  to 
the  whole,  taken  together,  the  force  of  a  connected  argument. 
Of  course,  nothing  can  be  amplified  in  such  a  perfortnance  as 
lliii ;  and  the  whole  can  be  considered  only  an  outline — which 
ought  to  be  complete,  so  far  as  its  own  general  conception  ex- 
ta^s,  but  every  part  of  which  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion 
and  illustration. 

II. 

1.  They  tell  us,  on  the  threshold,  that  it  is  not  competent  for 
OS  to  prove  that  God  has  spoken  to  us — much  less  to  prove  this 
jjij  any  considerations  connected  with  the  message  itself — until  we 
have  first  proved  that  God  exists ;  and,  moreover,  that  we  must 
prove  this  latter  point,  not  only  previously  to,  but  independently  of, 
ibe  former.     I  could  have  wished  that  a  separate  lecture  on  the 
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being  and  attributes  of  Ood  had  formed  a  part  of  this  coane; 
not  only  as  by  this  means  greater  completeness  would  have  bees 
given  to  the  whole ;  but  especially  because,  in  our  day,  there  is  a 
growing  infidelity,  much  of  which  wickedly  baptizes  itself  into 
the  name  of  Christ,  the  fundamental  error  of  which  attacks  the 
separate,  personal  existence  of  Grod.  As  there  is  nonei  I  may 
the  more  properly  clear  this  particular  objection — though  a?oU- 
ing,  as  I  needs  must,  the  general  argument.  To  that  end,  sop- 
pose  I  were  to  make  the  same  challenge  to  an  argument  designed 
to  prove  from  the  work  of  creation,  that  the  universe  has  a  divioe 
author :  and  demand  that  the  existence  of  God,  be  first  and  in- 
dependently proved — before  any  one  shall  attempt  to  prove,  that 
all  created  things  are  his  handy-work  ?  Suppose,  again,  I  shooU 
interpose  a  similar  challenge,  to  anr  argument  purporting  to  proit 
the  existence  of  God,  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe — or  the  ju4ge 
and  final  rewarder  of  men,  or  their  merciful  benefactor — either 
from  considerations  drawn  firom  the  general  order  of  nature,  or 
the  universal  course  of  providence,  or  the  adaptation  of  man  to 
the  universe  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  objection  applies  in  the 
same  manner,  and  nearly  to  the  same  extent,  in  one  case  as  is 
another  ?  They  first  deny  that  we  can  prove  the  existence  of 
God  by  any  argument,  a  priori.  Independently  of  that,  there  if 
his  work  within  us ;  and  this  also  they  deny.  Independently  of 
these  two,  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  know  anything  of 
God,  except  by  the  external  manifestations  he  makes  of  himsell 
If  he  had  made  but  one  kind  of  external  manifestation  of  him- 
self— that  would  be  a  way,  whether  of  works,  or  providence,  or 
word,  to  know  him  :  but  if  be  makes  many  external  manifesta- 
tions of  himself,  each  is  a  way  as  real  as  any  other,  and  to  thoee 
capable  of  comprehending  it,  as  conclusive,  both  that  he  is,  and 
what  he  is.  It  might  just  as  well  be  said  that  the  course  of 
providence  affords  no  proof  of  the  being  of  Grod,  but  only  an 
elucidation  of  his  character,  after  his  being  had  been  previously 
and  independently  proved.  And  the  same  thing  might  be  said 
of  the  works  of  God.  We  have  no  more  idea— .perhaps  not  so 
much — how  God  ought  to  make  a  world,  or  how  he  ought  to 
govern  it — than  how  he  ought  to  speak  to  it  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, the  word  of  God  may  be  as  real  and  as  legitimate  a  source 
of  proof  of  his  existence,  as  either  his  works  or  his  providenoe 
can  be :  since  it  is  just  as  certain  that  if  God  has  spoken,  there 
is  a  God,  as  it  is  that  if  God  creates,  or  God  rules,  there  is  a  God: 
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I  it  cannot  be  pretend^  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  deduce  any- 
ig  whatever  concerning  God,  from  a  full  revelation  of  himself 
worde,  than  by  works,  or  by  providence.  It  is  very  manifest 
I  a  demand  that  we  shall  prove  the  existence  of  God,  previous 
iad  independent  of  any  particular  manifestation  of  himself— 
^t  be  made  with  equal  propriety  of  every  successive  and  every 
eeivable  manifestation  of  himself:  the  end  of  which  is,  that 
NTOving  God's  existence,  we  must  be  deprived  of  all  the  mani- 
ations  of  that  existence — that  is,  in  effect,  of  all  the  sources 
knowledge  of  his  existence — until  the  existence  itself  is  first 
tad.  This  is  a  round-about,  and  very  silly  way  to  atheism, 
r  let  it  be  considered,  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  the 
f  same  thing  to  say,  there  is  no  God  at  all,  as  to  say  God 
I  made  no  manifestation  of  himself  to  us.    And  again,  upon 

supposition  of  our  own  intelligent  existence,  which  cannot 
1  be  denied,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive,  that  God  should 

manifest  himself  to  us,  if  he  exists  at  all :  since  we  know 
hiDg  more  certainly  than  that  activity  is  an  attribute  of  all 
iteoce  that  rises  above  the  condition  of  inert  matter ;  and  that 
•comes  more  intense,  more  exalted,  and  more  comprehensive, 
b  the  increasing  dignity  and  power  of  the  existence  itself:  so 
i  the  non-manifestation,  to  intelligent  existences,  of  an  in- 
ta,  almighty,  and  all-pervading  activity,  is  an  inconceivable 
nudity.  And  still  further,  upon  the  supposition  of  our  having 
f  certain  knowledge  of  anything  whatever,  which  cannot  well 
denied ;  the  probability  at  once  becomes  violent  in  favor  of 

existence,  and  by  consequence  the  manifestation  of  God. 
r  the  most  certain  thing  known  to  us,  is  that  we  do  not  in- 
idnally  occupy  the  entire  universe — and  that  exterior  to  our- 
^  there  is  much  beside,  and  independent  of  us.  It  is  impossi- 
,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  us  to  know,  that  in  that  uni- 
m  exterior  to  us,  one  of  the  things  may  not  be  God  :  so  that 
I  non-existence  of  God  is  a  proposition,  which,  even  if  it  were 
9^  18  wholly  incapable  of  being  proved.  In  such  a  state  of  the 
lion  even  supposing  the  probabilities  to  be  capable  of  being 
Mtly  balanced — when  considered  a  priorij  which  is  by  no  meane 
\  case — the  very  slightest  presumption  which  could  arise  in 
9r  of  that  which  may  be  proved,  at  once  inclines  the  scale 
ipnct  that  which  in  its  own  nature  cannot  be  proved.  And, 
■pfore^  ae  there  is  an  utter  impossibility  of  proving  the  non- 
iMBnce  of  God,  and  very  many  methods  of  rendering  the  &ci 
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of  hifl  exislanca  probable,  there  woaU,  in  the  can  aupponl, 
ariie  immediately  the  Tiolent  probability  already  stated.  Per  lb 
purpoees  of  the  present  argument,  therefore,  there  ie  maniMf 
BO  such  necessity,  as  that  which  is  so  constantly  urged  by  k- 
fidels,  and  so  generally  conceded  by  Christians :  a  demand  on  om 
side  and  a  concession  on  the  other,  equally  absurd,  and  in  thor 
result  atheistical.  For  us,  let  it  be  supposed,  there  10  a  God :— ^hsa 
the  question  would  be,  is  this  his  word  ?  Or  let  it  be  auppessd, 
for  the  moment,  undetermined  whether  there  is  a  God  or  not:— 
then  the  question  would  be  in  such  a  position  that  any  proof  thit 
this  is  the  woid  of  a  God,  would  in  like  manner  prove  that  there 
must  be  a  God.  Either  way,  the  question  remains  the  same— do 
these  Scriptures  commend  themselves  to  us  as  a  revelation  fioa 
an  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  being?  If  they  do  nol, 
there  may  still  be  such  a  being.  If  they  do,  there  must,  of  neesi- 
•ity,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  be  such  a  being. 

2.  Upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  any  God  at  all,  there  ii  as 
antecedent  improbability  that  he  would  make  a  revelation  of  Ub- 
self  to  his  rational  creatures.    On  the  contrary,  as  every  maaiflBi- 
tation  of  himself  is  in  some  sort  a  revelation  of  himself  and  il 
has  already  been  shown  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  and 
intelligent  creatures  should  exist  together  without  his  makiBf 
manifestations  of  himself  to  them ;  the  question  would  natunHf 
be,  rather  as  to  the  manner  and  extent,  than  the  fact  of  a  difina 
revelation,  taking  the  word  in  its  largest  sense.     In  that  sense  nat- 
ural religion,  as  it  is  conceived  of  even  by  those  who  reject  revealed 
religion,  is  an  exalted  revelation  of  God.    But  when  we  consider 
the  weakness  and  blindness  of  our  faculties,  and  the  deadness  of 
our  moral  perceptions,  in  our  present  condition,  estimating  that 
condition  alike  by  the  general  history  of  our  race,  and  the  inward 
experience  of  each  individual  person ;  it  is,  perhaps,  more  rational 
to  conclude  that  the  great  truths  and  the  profound  ideas  widi 
which  natural  religion  furnishes  us,  are  more  probably  the  grand 
outUues  which  the  race  has  preserved  of  an  outward  and  primeval 
revelation,  than  the  discoveries  we  have  made  of  Grod,  in  any 
subordinate  manner,  by  means  of  any  other  kind  of  manifestatioa 
of  himself.    If  to  this  we  add  the  extraordinary  depth  and  power 
of  our  religious  nature,  even  in  its  most  perverted  state — and  ths 
longing  after  God, — even  false  gods — which  constitutes  the  molt 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  man;   we  cannot  easily  suppose  that 
great  violence  is  done  to  the  character  of  God  by  presuming  that 
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uch  a  slate  of  case,  lliere  i^  an  Jnfinile  probabilily  thai 
wulil  and  would  speak  words  of  jnsiruction,  and  warning, 
fort  to  his  children  ^erring,  and  yet  striving  to  know 
oreover,  we  are  lo  remember,  that  even  upon  the  suppo- 

aiheism,  we  are  not  delivered  from  the  violent  proba- 
exialiog  in  a  future  state,  and  the  certainly  that  so  cxiet- 
nay  be  eteraaliy  degraded  and  miaeraUe.  For  atheism 
(fKMed,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  wa  exist  her^— 
Qo  God  ezisu ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  oar  race, 
A  whole,  is  both  degraded  and  miserable — we  ourselves 
dgea.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  impossible  to  show  that 
Dot  exist  hereafter,  but  it  is  infinitely  probable  that  we 
bether  there  is  any  God  or  notj  and  it  is,  also,  absolutely 
that  BO  existing,  we  may  be  eternally  undone.  Seeing 
9  be  so — if  we  will  now  suppose  that  there  is  a  God — an 

probability  immediately  arises,  that  he  cannot  look  with 
ice  upon  such  a  posture  of  affairs.  If  we  pass  into  the 
•f  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion,  the  presumption  be- 
erpowering.  And  after  we  have  possessed  ourselves  of  such 
Sod,  of  ourselves,  and  of  all  things  relating  boLh  to  him  and 
rm,  as  the  Bible  delivers  to  us — it  being,  for  this  argument, 

immaterial  where  the  Bible  got  those  ideas ;  the  human 
iDot  well  resist  the  conviction,  that  such  a  God,  in  such  a 
ncy,  will  interpose  effectually.  I  presume,  it  will  hardly 
d,  that  a  perfect  and  permanent  revelation  is  a  possible, 
bt  be  an  effectual  mode  of  interposition.  It  is  that  mode 
urports  to  have  been  adopted  :  it  is  that  which— to  say 

the  human  mind  has  rested  on — as  not  only  probable, 
al.  From  that  point  of  view,  this  is  the  highest  testi- 
titch  is  capable  of  being  given.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
«ason — I  may  add  of  human  nature — to  the  antecedent 
ty  of  a  divine  revelation. 

'.  OM  approach  more  nearly  to  this  wondrous  book,  and 
in  a  somewhat  general  way  what  its  effects  opon  the 
■ace  have  been,  and  what  it  is  in  itself.  It  has  made  the 
f  ibe  world  Human  society,  in  every  stage  of  develop- 
i4er  every  form  of  administration,  and  composed  of  every 
men,  baa  been  exhibited  to  us,  with  and  without  the 
ga  which  Uiis  book  imparts,  with  and  without  the  influ- 
xprts.  The  results  which  have  been  reached  on  the  one 
id.  00  the  other,  involve  the  entirs  mass  of  human  experi- 


aimple,  absolute  and  uodisturbed.  The  institatioiiB  of 
more  deeply  impreaMd  the  human  race,  than  all  other 
ftxeopt  those  of  Christ;  and  the  doctrine  and  precepts  i 
as  the  serrant,  and  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Qod,  Iutb 
men,  are  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  effieacioos  and  the  i 
inheritance  which  man  has  received.  Peace  and  fi 
knowledge  and  civilization,  have  flourished  the  mos 
siiadow  of  those  institutions ;  and  alt  that  is  true,  an 
and  good  has  ^ning  up  the  most  profusely  with  that  < 
tliosfl  precepts.  This  day,  after  a  struggle  so  protra 
vehement — if  we  will  estimate  the  results  of  so  ma: 
and  so  many  cooflicts,  in  their  broadest  aspect,  we  t 
these  marvellous  oracles  sustaining  and  adorning  ever 
and  every  attaiameot  that  blesses  the  earth  most  riehi 
find  them  aflbrdiag  the  chief  solace  to  man  under  all 
and  degrades  him ;  and  we  shall  see  them  utterly 
utterly  perverted,  only  where  man  has  lost  all  hope 
gling  with  despair.  This  is  the  great  conclusion ;  i 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any  discussion  of  the 
authority  of  ihis  book.  Bat  if  we  wilt  consider  more 
certain  remarkable  details,  the  light  thrown  upon  the  p 
ment  will  8|:q>ear  only  the  more  surprising.  As,  one 
portions  of  this  volume  were  bestowed  upon  man,  eaci 
was  efficacious  to  produce  the  particular  effect  inteix 
and  then  capable,  also,  of  entering  into  the  general 
went  before  or  that  fallowed  aAer,  and  of  uniting  w 
production  of  new  and  more  general  effects;  and  i 
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iJQy  diminishing  as  the  portions  gradually  accumulated ; 
Jie  whole  was  complete,  and  extraordinary  manifestations 
'  almost  ceased  with  the  last  revelation  from  God.  More 
bat,  they  who  received  these  communications  from  God, 
lanple  faith,  as  they  were  successively  bestowed  on  them, 
Jfae  smallest  portions  of  them  sufficient  as  a  means  of  grace 
E. nation,  while  no  more  existed  for  them:  but  when  the 
MsA  been  completed,  and  the  very  uttermost  part  had  been 
!»>d  on  them,  who  had  received  all  the  rest,  and  had  found 
kllest  part  sufficient — that  glorious  whole,  became  forthwith 
3  book  in  the  matter  of  grace  and  salvation  to  those  who 
L  and  crucified  the  giver  of  it  all !  Thus  in  the  very  mode 
production  we  are  warned,  that  these  very  internal  evi« 
"^vhich  we  seek,  are  for  us,  the  grand  and  enduring  proof; 
iit  there  is  a  power  connected  in  some  mysterious  manner 
be  oracle  itself,  which  being  found  gives  vitality  to  all,  or 
IcM  leaves  behind  only  such  influences  as  belong  to  the 
If  itself. 

^  we  enter  somewhat  more  into  the  contents  of  the  Scrip- 
tt^eking  for  proof  of  their  origin,  we  are  struck  at  once  with 
idraculous  character  of  the  pretensions  everywhere  set  up 
ihout  the  whole  volume,  and  the  multiplied  forms  in  which 
b  power  is  claimed  to  be  exercised.  There  is  one  aspect  in 
^ Ibis  whole  department  of  proof  constitutes  the  subject  of 
kr  lecture.  The  reality  of  the  working  of  miracles,  as  a  fact 
irioilly  proved,  tc^ether  with  the  significance  of  that  fact,  and 
Mosive  value  in  establishing  the  divine  mission  of  those 
^performed  them,  and  by  consequence,  the  divine  truth  of 
i^tteisage.  All  that  falls  into  another  discourse.  But  there 
Mker  aspect  of  the  subject  which  appertains  to  this  argument. 
^  the  supposition,  that  a  divine  revelation  is  made,  the  most 
fii  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  him  who  makes  it  is,  that 
kbnld  work  miracles;  as,  indeed,  the  Scripture  declares  thai 
ki  and  wonders  and  mighty  deeds"  are  the  appropriate  evi- 
itf  a  messenger  from  God.  Now  what  we  have  to  notice  is, 
ftom  the  beginning,  this  great  necessity  is  silently  accepted 
ll writers  of  holy  Scripture — and  how  abounding  is  the  proof 
iftraished  by  them,  tha't,  of  a  truth,  God  was  with  them— 
feon,  too,  in  this  divine  plenitude,  not  merely  as  using  this 
IiIdiis  power  as  a  general  proof,  but  in  the  very  method  of 
%' fifawtratiog  as  well  the  nature  and  object  as  the  reality 
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of  their  mission.  So  remarkable  and  so  coroprehennve  is  tUi 
miraculous  method,  that  every  attribute  of  God,  and  eveiy  om 
of  his  revealed  purposes,  and  -multitudes  of  the  most  preeibdi 
truths  taught  to  us,  might  be  set  in  a  clear  light,  and  discinetfy 
enforced  by  the  miracles  recorded  in  his  holy  word ;  so  that  b^ 
sides  their  value  as  divine  interpositions  for  a  collateral  but  ftn- 
damental  end,  they  constitute  besides,  a  full  revelation  of  himseK 
And  again,  a  careful  consideration  will  show,  that  all  the  miraclai 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  have  a  general  bearing  upon  the  gmt 
scope  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  are  in  unison  with  the  gnaai 
conception  running  through  them  all.  They  are  all  miracles  wA- 
ordinate  to  one  stupendous  miracle,  most  glorious  of  all — the  mv- 
acle  of  God  incarnate  to  save  sinners !  And  in  this  maooer  thcf 
constitute  a  divine  and  perpetual  commentary  upon  the  plan  d 
salvation.  Now  upon  the  supposition  of  no  God,  and  by  conss- 
quence  no  revelation,  I  would  fain  know  how  these  glorious  iden^ 
in  this  exalted  concatenation,  and  marvellous  fulness  and  faml- 
iarity,  get  into  the  minds  of  these  particular  men,  and  no  other 
men  in  the  universe?  And  upon  the  supposition  of  a  God,  and 
an  attempt  to  test  the  claims  of  a  supposed  revelation  upon  ill 
own  subject  matter,  I  would  fain  know  how  such  things  are  pos- 
sible to  a  succession  of  minds  left  to  their  ordinary  operations? 

5.  Next,  perhaps,  to  what  has  just  been  suggested,  the  nuMt 
obvious  peculiarity  of  the  Bible  is  the  confident  claim  of  its  wii- 
ters  to  the  possession  of  prophetic  knowledge.  This  subject,  in 
the  fundamental  nature  of  it,  constitutes,  like  the  subject  of  mir- 
acles, the  field  of  a  separate  lecture  in  this  course;  that  is,  Um 
demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  the  Scriptures  abound  with  true 
prophecies,  and  the  illustration  and  significance  and  value  of 
that  fact,  in  establishing  their  divine  origin.  In  their  most  gen- 
eral bearing  even,  the  argument  from  miracles,  and  that  from 
prophecy,  belong  to  the  general  subject  of  internal  evidence ;  bol 
their  full  and  separate  treatment,  precludes  the  propriety  in  rela- 
tion to  the  latter,  as  I  have  before  stated  in  regard  to  the  former, 
of  anything  more  than  an  incidental  notice  here.  Considered  in 
this  manner,  the  whole  subject  of  prophecy  as  it  presents  itself 
throughout  the  Scriptures,  and  as  it  is  interwoven  with  almoU 
every  portion  of  them,  gives  to  them  a  character  most  striking 
and  exalted.  As  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  bow  the  future 
can  develop  itself  before  our  unaided  faculties  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  in  which  the  past  is  present  to  our  minds ;  so  it  it 
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f  ioconceivable  how  we  could  entirely  conceal  the  past  as 
lole  future  is  concealed,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  same  ignorance 
ire  do  know,  as  of  all  we  do  not  know.  But  the  cognitions 
I,  as  to  all  the  future  and  all  the  past,  are  precisely  of  the 
iliture.  And,  therefore,  while  that  fact  establishes  his  om- 
ice,  and  by  consequence  his  Godhead,  it  renders  it  incon- 
e  to  us,  that  he  should  converse  freely  and  familiarly  with 
(  not  exhibit,  in  general,  the  same  familiarity  with  all  the 
ae  with  all  the  past  As  far  as  we  can  comprehend,  this 
of  the  exigencies  of  an  extended  revelation  from  God — one 
kbsolute  conditions.  And  we  find  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
pg  in  its  fulness  this  controlling  truth ;  and  the  inherent 
(tf  it  is  exhibited  throughout  its  pages.  Not  to  insist  only 
r  express  prophecies,  of  which  the  number  is  so  great,  and 
uacter  so  remarkable,  all  that  they  say,  and  all  that  they 
laid  and  done  as  fully  in  the  sense  of  what  is  to  come  as 
sense  of  what  is  already  gone.  It  is  to  be  observed,  at  the 
ioie,  that  all  this  sublime  familiarity  with  all  that  is  in  pro- 
larkness  to  the  most  exalted  human  intelligence,  is  exhib- 
such  a  manner  as  neither  to  take  away  the  contingency  of 
causes,  nor  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  human  actions^ 
(at  it  in  the  power  of  devils  or  wicked  men  to  defeat  what  is 
d  beforehand,  nor  to  diminish  the  grounds  or  the  necessity 
iqietual  faith  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  God.  And  we 
did|  that  the  whole  compass  of  this  prophetic  intelligence, 
pervades  the  Scriptures,  whether  it  manifests  itself  in  direct 
ioDB,  or  whether  it  animates  the  types,  and  symbols,  and 
niesi  or  whether  it  impregnates  the  general  current  of  the 
word,  all  terminates  in  the  same  ruling  conception  and  all 
ea  towards  the  same  infinite  object.  Salvation  for  lost  sin- 
ad  the  person,  the  work,  and  the  glory  of  their  divine  Re- 
—-these  are  the  ideas  which  control  all  the  rest.  Surely,  in 
leral  compass  and  intimate  structure  of  the  Scriptures,  con- 
.lirom  this  point  of  view,  there  is  a  depth  of  knowledge  of 
iMcb  man  knows  not,  and  there  is  an  awful  skill  in  the 
r  cf  its  use,  and  there  is,  at  once,  an  infinite  breadth  and 
use  concentration  of  superhuman  conceptions  to  a  super- 
.  end,  the  whole  of  which  is  utterly  beyond  anything  of 
we  feel  ourselves  to  be  capable.  It  is  the  high  and  fair,  as 
I  the  irresistible  conclusion  of  human  reason,  that  this  is 
r  wwk. 
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6.  There  is  aoother  and  a  distinct  mode  in  which  the  vait  ii- 
lelligence  vhich  pervades  the  Bible  is  so  manifested,  that  from 
the  successive  points  reached  by  the  human  race,  it  may  be  suk 
jected  to  an  estimate  more  and  more  rigorous.  What  is  hen 
alluded  to  will  be  clearly  perceived  from  this  statement,  namely, 
that  the  general  tenor  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  all  its  special  aaer* 
tioos.  exactly  accord  with  what  the  profoundest  learning  showi 
to  be  the  actual  state  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  with  what  tin 
deepest  and  largest  experience  establishes,  as  the  actual  coane 
of  nature.  The  sum  of  all  human  experience  as  to  the  rasobi 
of  all  human  conduct,  may  be  found  better  expressed  in  maof 
of  the  earliest  portions  of  this  book,  than  we  are  able  to  exprea 
them  now.  after  so  many  additional  centuries  of  progress  isl 
observation  ;  and  the  results  of  all  knowledge,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  our  researches  into  the  state  of  the  universe,  are  asBumei 
as  already  clear  and  known,  thousands  of  years  before  our  tt 
searches  commenced.  Whoever  wrote  this  book,  knew  mon 
than  we  know  now  on  these  mysterious  subjects,  and  knew  it  &- 
tinctly,  when  we  knew  nothing.  And  they  have  used  thdr 
surprising  knowledge  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  are  only  able  to  ^ 
perceive  they  had  it,  as  we  ourselves  gradually  attain  some  in- 
sight into  the  same  vast  subjects ;  and  they  have  uttered  it  is  "^ 
that  form  which  seems  to  imply  continually,  and  which  indeed 
very  often  openly  declares,  that  it  is  not  their  personal  cognitiosi  ^ 
whioh  they  are  uttering,  but  the  intimations  of  a  divine  inteffi- 
geuce.  the  whole  extent  of  which  is  not  comprehended  by  them- 
selves. AH  this  is  infinitely  remarkable.  And  yet  it  will  bemort 
deeply  felt  to  be  true  by  those  who  are  the  most  conversant  witk  f 
the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  taken  in  its  very  widest  seo* 
In  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  every  department  of  humiB 
investigation,  in  its  first  stages,  has  been  alleged  to  contain  pot* 
tive  evidence  of  the  mistakes  or  misstatements  of  the  Bible;  and 
ihii  instances  are  not  rare,  in  which  this  precocious  rejoicing 
against  the  truth,  has  been  met  by  unhappy  attempts  on  the  pert 
of  tlj(*.  friends  of  God's  word,  to  make  it  accord  with  the  fate 
tniiriiiiigH  of  infidel  and  pretentious  philosophy.  In  the  esA 
when  patient  research  had  elicited  the  whole  truth,  and  calB 
reuHoii  hud  reduced  all  the  results  to  their  true  order  and  valoe, 
the  ignorant  infidel  was  found  to  have  perverted  nature,  and  the 
ignorant  Christian  to  have  misconstrued  God ;  and  without  one 
single  exception,  the  final  and  perfect  conclusion  has  been  to  coo-   U 
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I  exalt  the  all-pervadiog  iatelligence  of  the  written  word ! 
d  would  be  the  scream  of  the  infidel  philosophers,  if,  from 
Ae  sum  of  human  experience,  or  the  whole  range  of 
investigation,  they  could  extort  one  clear,  established, 
berate  contradiction  of  these  strange  oracles,  which  have 
wn  to  us  from  the  remotest,  and,  as  they  would  have  us 
amongst  the  least  enlightened  ages ! — Now  it  has  been 
U  the  adaptation  of  man  to  the  universe  in  which  he 
and  of  which  he  forms  so  small  a  part,  is  so  exact  and 
ing,  as  to  afford  a  powerful  argument  for  the  being  of 
id  this  is  conceded  by  most  of  those  who  reject  the  Scrip- 
But  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  same  argument  assumes 

powerful  and  comprehensive  form,  when  it  shows,  as  it 
in,  that  the  adaptation  of  the  Bible,  in  the  general  sense 
ignified,  both  to  man  and  to  the  universe,  is  far  more  pre- 

complete,  than  the  adaptation  of  man  and  the  universe 
other. 

lere  is  one  more  suggestion,  founded  upon  the  general 
ation  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  too  important  to  be 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  divine  superintendence  over 
lan  affairs,  and  that  this  superintendence  is  infinite  in  its 
:od  moral  in  its  character,  is  one  of  those  universal  be- 
the  human  race,  which,  like  the  belief  in  the  mere  exist- 
God,  seems  almost  as  natural  to  man,  as  his  physical,  bis 
,  or  his  moral  conformation.  There  is  no  great  difficulty 
sing  this  belief  in  a  clear  and  rational  manner,  as  one  of 
issary  and  ultimate  truths,  of  what  is  called  natural  re- 
snd  this  has  been  commonly  done,  even  by  those  who 

the  advantage  of  a  divine  revelation,  or  who  rejected  it. 
le  suggestion  here  is  this,  namely,  that  the  silent  but 

order,  movement,  and  control  of  all  things,  which  we 

which  we  believe  in,  and  which  we  call  providence,  per- 
xords,  both  as  to  its  reality  and  its  course,  with  the  state- 
i)d  the  principles  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  which  its  cause, 
[opment  and  its  end,  are  perfectly  explained.  The  moral 
lent  of  the  world,  as  exhibited  in  the  whole  course  of 
and  as  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  appears  to  be  precisely 
L  God's  providence  and  his  word  set  forth  precisely  the 
stem  of  things.  Those  eternal  truths  which  underlie  bis 
166,  are  fully  expounded  only  in  his  word.  Those  prin- 
f  government  which  control  the  one,  are  explained  in  the 

22 
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ocher.  The  same  difficuliies,  the  same  ezcepiionSy  beloog  to 
boch.  The  same  remedies  are  resorted  to  in  both.  The  sane 
progress,  the  same  development,  occur  in  both.  Now,  howerer 
simple  and  universal  may  be  the  belief  in  this  providence,  it  ii 
only  after  long  and  large  observation  that  we  are  able  to  dcdooe, 
from  innumerable  examples,  scattered  over  many  ages,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  most  multiplied  conditions,  the  general  laws  which 
regulate  its  course.  This  is  the  real  difficulty ;  and  its  solotiMi 
involves  the  whole  mass  of  human  experience,  and  all  the  powen 
of  human  reason.  In  attempting  this,  we  stand  upon  an  elsn- 
tion  from  which  we  look  back  upon  the  entire  course  of  humn 
events,  and  with  the  entire  labors  of  the  human  mind  poured  out 
to  aid  us :  and  after  all  we  succeed  but  doubtfully  in  our  taiL 
Then  we  turn  to  these  oracles,  and  we  find  men  in  the  earlint 
ages  of  the  world — without  any  of  those  helps  which  ooDstitmi 
the  greater  part  of  our  strength — uttering  our  profoundest  coBcb- 
flions,  as  simple  verities,  most  familiar  to  them ; — clearing  apotf 
doubts  and  difficulties,  and  correcting  our  errors,  even  without 
an  effort ;  and  explaining  to  us,  not  only  the  facts  whose  sigsifi- 
cance  was  often  so  obscure,  and  the  nature  of  those  laws  whoH 
very  existence  it  had  cost  us  so  much  to  establish,  but  also  ibe 
grand  system  and  design,  into  which  these  facts  and  laws  eater  ti 
means  to  an  end.  They  look  forward,  thousands  of  years,  tad 
see  most  clearly,  what  we  can  only  perceive  most  dimly,  ai  ve 
look  back  over  the  same  track  of  time.  And  what  they  see  m 
clearly,  and  we  so  dimly,  are  things,  which  so  far  as  we  can  com- 
prehend, we  could  not  have  seen  at  all,  if  we  had  been  placed  tt 
the  beginning,  instead  of  the  end,  of  those  long  ages,  wboie 
events  are  the  very  elements  of  all  our  conclusions.  The  oolf 
possible  explanation  seems  to  be  the  one  which  they  constanth 
offer  to  us.  Their  miraculous  power,  their  prophetic  knowledgCi  I 
their  vast  intelligence  touching  the  condition  of  the  universe,  tad  . 
now  their  profound  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  its  monl  , 
administration;  alL— all  is  divine.  They  spake  as  they  wofe  ^ 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     This  explains  alL 

8.  If  we  enter  now  somewhat  more  into  particulars,  we  obaD 
find  this  volume  to  consist  of  sixty-six  separate  books,  one  d  . 
which  (the  book  of  Psalms)  contains  no  less  than  one  huodnd 
and  fifty  distinct  compositions ;  and,  probably,  if  we  were  to  ssl- 
lyze  the  contents  of  the  entire  volume,  we  should  find  that  it  010- 
tains  many  hundreds  of  perfectly  distinct  and  separate  treatiie^ 
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)  other  connection  with  each  other  than  that  they  treat 
ne  general  matters,  or  were  composed  by  the  same  per- 
leee  various  compositions  occupied  a  period  of  fifteen  or 
nturies  in  their  production ;  and  profess  to  cover,  histori- 
propheticalty,  the  whole  period  of  man's  existence  upon 
•  They  embrace  every  kind  of  writing,  every  sort  of 
m,  and  every  imaginable  subject.  History,  government, 
itutions,  manners,  customs,  opinions,  education,  morals, 
hilosophy,  discourses  of  every  description,  poetry  in  all 
ments,  biography,  epistolary  correspondence,  everything 
nost  familiar  discourse  up  to  the  most  abstract  and  sub- 
tations ;  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  furnishes  noth- 
I  not  alluded  to — the  utmost  compass  of  human  society 
Bin  interests  exhibits  nothing  that  is  not  in  some  way 

0  notice,  and  every  aspect  under  which  human  nature 
Mresented  itself  is  distinctly  stated  and  considered.  The 
persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  composition  of  these 
eatises,  may,  perhaps,  be  stated  at  about  thirty ;  but  the 
'ould  be  greatly  increased  by  adding  all  who  produced 
embraced  now  under  more  general  divisions.  These 
rere  from  every  rank  in  life.  Dictators,  kings,  rulers  in 
mmonwealth,  judges,  magistrates,  lawgivers,  generals, 
rivate  citizens,  scholars,  artisans,  farmers,  shepherds, 
■hermen,  tax-gatherers ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
r  every  sort  of  temperament  from  the  most  gentle  to 
perverse,  and  of  every  sort  of  endowment  from  the  most 

1  the  most  unpretending,  and  of  every  time  of  life  from 
lanhood  to  extreme  old  age,  and  of  every  grade  of  at- 
from  unlettered  simplicity  to  boundless  knowledge,  and 
condition  from  the  deepest  wretchedness  up  to  the  most 
BUe  human  felicity.  Yet  all  these  men,  through  all  these 
treating  of  all  these  subjects,  so  wrote,  that  although 
been  subjected  to  the  fiercest  scrutiny  during  more  than 
centuries  since  the  last  of  them  died,  it  has  been  found 

\  to  detect  the  smallest  solecism  in  the  entire  productions 
hem  put  together,  or  the  smallest  discrepancy  of  fact,  of 
or  even  of  opinion  of  any  one  of  them  from  any  other 
It  their  vduminous  writings.  Every  one  agreee  in  all 
ith  every  one  of  the  rest  Still  more,  every  one  agrees 
that  has  since  been  discovered  of  the  condition  of  the 
of  the  coarse  of  nature,  and  of  the  order  of  Piovideiioe. 
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And  furlber  slJll,  every  one  seems  to  have  been  endowed  wilh 
those  sublime  gifts,  that  awful  intelligence,  and  that  superharoan 

'  insight,  which  are  fully  expressed  by  saying  they  were  inspred^ 
and  which  are  utterly  incomprehensible  if  they  were  not  It  may 
be  said  without  hesitation,  that  if  any  one  of  the  more  extended 
treatises  which  compose  the  Bible,  had  existed  alone,  and  had  not 
claimed  to  be  divine,  it  would  have  immortalized  any  age  or  race 
that  produced  it.  And  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  if  the  whole 
were  now  totally  lost,  the  whole  human  family  combined  could 
not  reproduce  it  if  left  to  themselves. 

9.  Taking  another  step  towards  the  interior  of  our  subject,  we 
find  upon  every  attempt  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  Bible,  a  deeper  and  deeper  impression  that  it  ii 
wholly  different  from  all  other  books.  If  we  peruse  any  portico 
of  it,  in  connection  with  any  portion  of  any  other  book,  we  wn 
struck  with  something  about  it,  though  we  may  not  be  exactly 
aware  what  it  is,  which  places  it  so  entirely  by  itself,  that  no  part 
of  it  can  be  incorporated  with  any  other  book,  nor  can  any  part 
of  any  other  book  be  incorporated  with  it,  without  our  being  abk^ 
instantly,  to  perceive  the  vast  diflference.  The  more  we  enlarge 
the  compass  of  this  impression,  and  endeavor  to  take  in  the  whole 
spirit  which  pervades  the  Bible,  in  like  manner  as  a  general  8[Hrit 
pervades  every  other  book ;  the  more  fixed  becomes  our  conviction, 
that  this  is  immeasurably  different  from  everything  else.  All  this 
difference  is  on  the  side  of  the  Bible ;  it  is  a  difference  which  ex- 
alts while  it  isolates  it.  There  is  a  gravity,  a  concentration,  a 
weight  in  all  its  utterances,  and  at  the  same  time  a  solemnity,  aa 
earnestness,  and  a  pathos ;  a  profound  manifestation,  that  he  who 
speaks  has  a  transcendant  right  to  be  heard,  and  that  he  who 
hearkens  has  an  immense  interest  in  giving  heed  ;  a  way  of  put- 
ting everything,  a  significance  in  everything  that  is  put,  a  power 
pervading  the  whole ;  and  as  the  result  of  all,  an  impression  upoo 
us,  wholly  different  from  that  produced  by  anything  else;  and 
which  the  deeper  and  more  habitual  it  becomes,  is  the  more  favor- 
able to  it,  and,  in  ail  respects,  the  more  beneficial  to  ourselves.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  kind  of  general  testimony  of  the  human 
soul,  vague,  perhaps,  and  instinctive,  of  its  recognition  of  the  felt 
presence  of  a  divine  intelligence,  not  fully  comprehended,  but  yet 

-  really  perceived.  As  we  advance  from  this  wide  view  to  a  more 
intimate,  yet  still  general  consideration,  no  matter  where  we 
begin  or  what  we  take  up,  the  former  impression  is  not  only  sof- 
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but  deepened.  If  we  will  carefully  examine  the  cere- 
iystem  of  the  ancient  dispensation,  which,  perhaps,  of  all 

the  Bible  men  might  be  inclined  to  consider  the  mos^ 
for  us ;  we  shall  find  a  monument  of  skill  and  power, 
onsidered  as  a  mere  human  device,  is  wholly  inexplicable, 
ill  consider  the  book  of  Psalms,  what  infidel  critics  tell 
namely,  only  a  compilation  of  the  religious  odes  of  a  rude 

it  becomes  at  once  an  incomprehensible  marvel  how 
people,  using  so  narrow  a  speech,  and  in  compositions  sq 
mt,  should  have  succeeded  in  combining  the  expressioa 
lost  abstract  and  exalted  truths  with  the  whole  range  of 
ious  emotions,  in  a  manner  which  all  the  rest  of  mankind^ 
ad  since,  have  been  unable  to  approach.  If  we  will  study 
i  call  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  reflect  that  the  very 
Awgiver  of  our  race,  in  the  very  dawn  of  knowledge,  has 
d  in  reducing  to  four  general  propositions  the  summary 
ir  duty  to  God,  and  to  six  others  the  summary  of  all  our 
Bach  other ;  and  that  he  has  done  this  in  such  a  manner 
h  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  mankind,  from 
to  ours,  may  be  exactly  measured  by  their  adherence  to, 
rejection  of  his  simple  and  sublime  definitions  (not  only, 
18,  in  fact,)  in  some  sort  to  exhaust  the  two  most  difficult 
knowledge,  namely,  that  which  teaches  us  the  practical 

of  our  own  conduct  and  that  which  regulates  the  public 
ration  of  human  society ; — we  shall  perhaps  not  err  very 

we  believe  his  explicit  declaration,  that  it  was  not  he, 

who  made  this  summary.  And  if,  passing  from  the  Old 
UQt  into  the  New,  we  study  deeply  the  central  object  of 
ole  book — Jesus  of  Nazareth — and  get  an  adequate  idea 
irson,  his  character,  and  his  work  as  set  forth  throughout 
Scriptures ;  I  do  not  see  but  that  it  is  far  more  rational  to 
iih  all  the  writers  of  the  book,  that  the  entire  conception 
had  of  the  Son  of  God,  was  divinely  communicated  to 
an  to  suppose  that  any  one  of  them  could  have  originated 
kloped  such  a  conception,  much  less  that  all  of  them  could 
Night  upon  that  glorious  composition,  each  in  a  manner 
OQt  what  the  rest  had  left  unfinished,  and  that  the  perfect 
Nild  have  been  what  we  now  behold  it.    The  entire  idea* 

of  Nazareth,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  as  much  superhuman 
eged  manner  of  his  birth ;  and  the  working  out  of  that  idea 
mcoloos  as  the  incarnation.    The  subject  matter  of  hk 


!( 


^ 


iMCmetioDi^  too^  is  u  great  a  wonder  aa  the  niigfiity  a%iia 
which  he  enibroed  ihem.    Cooeideriag  Chriit  ae  a  mere  nuuii  ir 
mnembering  who  and  what  he  was  as  soch — the  Iioid's  Pra; 
as  a  model  of  all  devotion,  and  the  sermon  oo  the  mooal  MM'i 
model  of  all  discourse^  bolh  uttered  like  all  his  insCniedbiis^  otf^}; 
hand|  and  as  the  occasion  arose,  are  infiniteljr  more  diBfedlt  of; ' 
satisfactory  explanation  than  any  allq^  inteipositiaii  of  God,  in 
the  manner,  and  for  the  ends  stated  in  the  Scriptoras.    And  thb 
very  manner  of  his  instruction  has  in  it  that  which,  as  much  Vf 
its  unapproachable  diflkulties  as  by  its  amazing  power,  stamps  it  it 
superhuman.    Let  any  man  attempt  to  speak  in  parables ;  nay,  m 
produce  one  single  parable ;  nay,  to  find  one,  out  of  the  Bible,  in  dit' 
whole  compass  of  human  literature ;  nay,  to  compare  what  are  Hi 
called,  in  other  parts  of  the  BiUe,  few  as  they  are  even  there^  wlji 
those  uttered  habitually,  incessantly,  by  Christ    Those  great,  tUt 
pie,  luminous,  and  yet  wholly  inimitable  expositions,  not  of  dotUl 
merely,  or  mainly  even,  but  oif  fundamental,  and  most  generally  Jf 
before  unknown  or  unregarded  truths,  whose  habitual  use  cootf 
tuted  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Christ's  manner,  and  was  lUtl^ 
those  around  him  to  impart  to  it  a  character  and  a  power  altogeflMl 
divine.   Well  and  truly  might  they  say,  ''Never  man  spake  liketkii 
man."    Clear  and  faithful  was  that  testimony,  "The  Word  wsi 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  thegloiy 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.' 

10.  The  writers  of  this  volume  contemplated  from  another  poial 
of  view,  are  worthy  of  a  most  careful  study.  They  furnish,  ia 
their  own  persons,  not  only  the  first,  but  the  most  faithfully  de- 
veloped examples,  of  what  the  system  they  have  given  to  us 
really  is,  and  what  it  can  do.  As  this  is  true  of  the  whole  of 
them,  we  may  illustrate  the  point  by  the  example  of  that  dass 
of  them,  which  b  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the  most  fiuniliar  to  us 
^^the  Apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Now  it  is  needless  to  urge  that 
thifse  men  must  have  sincerely  believed  all  they  have  told  us,  to 
be  irue,  and  must  have  been  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  all  th^ 
did :  because  all  this  if  not  unmistakably  certain  of  itself^  is,  at 
least,  i^^oilen  questioned.  What  I  insist  on  is,  not  only  that fc 
is  iofinita^  more  rational  to  receive  the  whole  matter  precisely  as 
they  stateX^  than  to  suppose  they  might  have  been  under  the 
infiuence  ofypme  strange  delusion ;  but  that,  taking  human 
nature  as  it  utlhere  is  an  utter  impossibility  that  the  state  of 
case  exhibited  l^\^m,  aver  should  have  ooeurred  or  been  eo  ex- 
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except  upon  the  supposition  that  their  statements  are 
iy  true ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  them  to  be 
ry thing  is  not  only  fully  accounted  for,  but  natural,  and 
ner  inevitable.  It  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  operations 
human  mind  and  the  exercises  of  the  human  soul,  that  a 
person  should  speak  and  act  as  they  have  done,  as  it  is 
open  impostor  should  have  done  so.  The  manner  in 
a  man  who  believes  he  is  under  a  divine  influence — but 
not — speaks  and  acts,  is  as  radically  different  from  that 
one  speaks  and  acts,  who  really  is  under  such  an  influ- 
the  manner  of  one  is  who  merely  pretends  to  speak  and 
taught  of  God.  Delusion  is  as  distinct  from  reality  as 
ore  is ;  and  to  deny  this,  is  not  only  to  outrage  our  own  inti- 
rception  of  truth,  and  unsettle  the  foundations  of  knowl- 
t  is,  in  fact,  to  render  atheism  the  only  refuge  from  super- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  a  divine  influence 
e  mind  and  heart  of  man,  is  just  as  supposable  as  the 
ty  of  a  divine  influence  upon  his  body,  or  upon  any  other 
the  physical  universe ;  and  the  reality  of  its  occurrence 
capable  of  being  established,  by  its  own  distinctive  proofs, 
one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and  the  supposition  of  its  pres- 
in  explain  and  establish,  or  will  confute  and  overthrow, 
ed  state  of  facts  in  the  one  case  as  completely  as  in  the 
fl  for  in  point  of  ultimate  truth  we  know  no  more  about  the 
lie  of  matter  than  of  spirit,  nor  any  more  of  God's  fundamen- 
Ctioo — ^whether  direct  or  indirect — with  the  former  than  with 
letter.  Taking  the  whole  case  precisely  as  it  stands,  the 
le  verity  of  the  alleged  facts,  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  the 
idee,  is  the  only  supposition  that  does  not  leave  the  whole 
let  in  appalling  darkness ;  and,  when  we  add,  one  after  an- 
r,  all  the  individual  cases  distinctly  recorded  and  explained 
le  Scriptures  as  illustrating  the  nature  and  operation  of  the 
ious  system  therein  revealed,  any  other  supposition  becomes 
Nsendently  absurd.  A  succession  of  impostors,  or  a  succes- 
of  fitnatics  could  neither  be,  nor  do,  nor  say,  after  the  man- 
■et  forth  in  the  Bible.  The  inward  experience  which  those 
n  develop,  was  beyond  being  feigned,  nay,  even  beyond 
I  imaging ;  so  that  its  bare  statement  verifies  its  actual 
Rence.  The  manner  of  its  occurrence,  as  stated  by  theni- 
9^  is  the  only  comprehensible  mode  in  which  it  could  have 
ffdl|  and  is  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  it.    The  truth 
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vfakii  rciEuIaced  and  sa«tained  ihow  woodrous   ezercisea,  wi. 
vkoUr  bejood  the  boaiKLi  of  merely  human  knowledge,  aalii 
■oceo^er.  ot  iLsei£  when  known,  wholly  incompetent  to  pndH^ 
jBch  resulu :  so  that  iu  revelation  to  them,  and  its  being  atteairf^  J 
by  the  power  of  God.  constitute  the  very  heart  of  the  case.    Aik 
their  own  conduct,  both  before  and  after  Giod's  alleged  dealiifP 
with  them  in  a  way  of  enlightening,  regenerating  and  inapiri^i 
them,  together  with  all  the  other  outward  facts  of  the  whole  amf^ 
as  made  in  the  Bible,  constitute  one  perpetual  and  illustiiott 
commentary  on  the  divine  truth  revealed,  the  divine  Spirit  reml' 
ing  it,  and  the  divine  Saviour  therein  revealed.     The  purest  aBi> 
wisest  of  mankind  have  sighed  for  the  feeblest  rays  of  that  ligkl^ 
which  these  impostors  or  fanatics  poured  forth  so  gloriously ;  §aii 
which  they  used,  in  their  mad  profusion,  only  to  establish  a  ifs** 
tem,  for  which,  in  this  world,  they  suffered  the  loss  of  all  thii^ 
and  which  reveals  for  the  world  to  come,  nothing  more  certainlfi** 
than  that  all  their  delusions  will   be  extinguished    in  endkat 
night,  and  all  their  impostures  be  visited  with  the  curse  of  Gaih 
It  is  easier  for  an  enlightened  mind  to  reject  the  system  of  ChS' 
universe  explained  to  us  by  philosophers,  and  to  believe,  that  ili 
great  laws  so  painfully  discovered  by  them  are  only  preconcefh 
tions  of  their  own  minds,  and  its  sublime  order  and  power  m. 
clearly  illustrated  by  those  laws,  nothing  more  than  grand  ex- 
hibitions of  some  of  the  possibilities  of  things;  than  for  a  re- 
newed heart  to  reject  the  system  of  divine  grace,  of  which  tiM 
Apostles  of  the  Lord  are  the  greatest  and  last  inspired  teachen, 
and  to  believe  that  the  clear  and  precious  truth  they  have  re- 
vealed, is  not  real  in  itself,  divine  in  its  origin,  and  infinite  io  its 
eternal  sanctions. 

11.  We  may  now  consider  the  contents  of  the  Bible  in  a  more 
systematic  manner — especially  as  they  explain  the  actual  coa- 
dition  of  our  race,  as  they  account  for  it,  and  as  they  propose  a 
remedy  for  it.  They  declare  our  present  estate  to  be  one  both  of 
sin  and  misery ;  an  estate  of  alienation  from  God  and  rebellioa 
against  him,  in  which  we  lie  under  his  wrath  and  curse.  Thej 
add,  that  the  danger  of  our  condition  is  equal  to  its  corruption 
and  its  wretchedness,  and  reveal  in  the  clearest  manner  a  future 
and  endless  state  of  being,  in  which  we  are  exposed  to  infinite 
woe.  According  to  their  teachings,  sin  is  the  original  cause  of 
all  suffering  and  sorrow ;  and  it  is  of  its  very  nature  to  become 
more  and  more  aggravated  continually,  and  therefore  to  produce 
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.  and  greater  misery  forever ;  and  it  is  of  the  very  nature 
to  hate  and  to  punish  all  sin,  precisely  in  proportion  to  its 
\M — that  is,  in  a  manner  infinitely  just.  But  remarkable  as 
account  is,  two  particulars  are  added,  if  possible  more  re- 
de still.  The  first  is,  that  this  was  not  the  original  con- 
it  our  race,  but  that  we  were  created  at  first  in  the  image 
and  enjoyed  his  favor ;  a  glorious  and  blessed  condition 
was  forfeited  and  lost  by  sin.  The  second  is,  that  God  in 
knite  mercy  has  provided  for  us  a  complete  salvation  from 
I  misery,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  and  that  it  is  the 
it  the  Scriptures  to  bring  to  light  the  life  and  immortality 
to  us  in  this  new  form.  In  one  word,  we  have  lost  the 
of  God  in  which  we  were  created ;  we  must  recover  it,  or 
here  is  a  perfect  mode  of  recovery,  revealed  from  heaven. 
t  that  all  this  is  infinitely  remarkable.  There  is  no  part 
hose  bare  conception  can  be  accounted  for  so  naturally — if 
at  all — as  by  admitting  its  simple  verity ;  no  part  of  it 
the  reach  of  our  knowledge,  which  the  mere  statement  of 
not  show  to  be  false,  if  indeed  it  was  false.  But,  perhaps, 
ist  remarkable  part  of  the  whole  case  is  that  the  moment 
ronderful  declarations  are  made  known  to  us,  we  perceive 
hcts  they  contain  a  perfect  explanation  of  the  profoundest 
Ants  of  our  own  inner  life,  and  a  complete  solution  of  all 
ral  phenomena  exhibited  by  our  race.  So  far  as  the  range 
personal  knowledge  extends,  we  see  ourselves  and  all  men 
recisely  in  the  condition  which  the  Scriptures  describe ;  yet 
they  nor  we  comprehended  exactly  what  that  condition 
itil  the  depths  of  our  own  natures  were  thus  explored  for 
nd. beyond  the  range  of  our  absolute  knowledge,  both  in 
a  past  and  the  unknown  future,  these  revelations  of  our 
ind  destiny,  these  solemn  accounts  of  our  fall  and  recovery, 
o  us  nn  a  way  which  accords  with  our  deepest  instincts, 
ddest  experience,  our  profoundest  necessities,  our  most 
i  aspirations,  and  our  most  ardent  hopes.  We  desire  to  be 
and  yet  are  rniserable.  We  see  the  excellence  and  the 
of  goodness,  and  yet  live  in  sin.  We  feel  that  we  were  once 
off;  not  always  as  we  now  are;  not  willing  to  be  so 
.  Even  while  we  love  and  practice  what  is  evil,  we  feel 
IT  rins  are  a  burden  and  our  pollution  a  shame  unto  us.  The 
if  a  better  nature  are  still  visible  in  the  wreck  which  we 
Momei  and  the  germ  of  a  new  and  glorious  life  seems  stiP 
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to  exist  amidat  the  death  which  reigns  within  us.  Though  we 
shun  and  dread  God,  we  sigh  as  we  thiulc  of  his  lost  image. 
Weak,  and  blind,  and  impotent,  and  perverse,  and  corrupt  as  «t 
are,  there  still  lingers  in  us  a  sense  of  God's  infinite  excellenci 
and  God's  infinite  love.  Now  I  am  not  pretending  to  argue  how 
much  of  this,  or  any  of  it,  is  in  us  in  a  state  of  nature  wholly 
destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  a  divine  revelation ;  but  I  am 
arguing  that  the  revelation  we  have  received,  finds  or  makM 
these  impressions  within  us,  to  this  argument  it  is  wholly  im* 
material  which,  and  that  they  furnish  the  highest  and  most  con- 
clusive evidence  of  which  the  case  admits,  that  the  revealed  fiidi 
to  which  they  are  so  strangely  responsive,  are  true.  If  they  are 
true,  there  is  an  end  of  the  argument ;  for  it  is  demonstrably  cer- 
tain  their  discovery  and  statement  must  have  been  superhuman. 
And  now  we  must  observe  how  absolute  and  crushing  the  proof 
becomes,  upon  the  admission  that  any  one  single  human  soul 
was  ever  restored,  truly  and  actually,  to  the  lost  image  of  God, 
according  to  that  general  system  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  whick 
purports  to  be  able  thus  to  restore  all  souls.  We  must  absolutely 
deny  that  one  single  case  ever  occurred ;  or  we  must  absolutely 
admit  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures.  One  single  well-defined 
footprint,  on  the  strand  of  a  desolate  continent,  might  prove  thai 
a  man  had  been  there,  as  conclusively  as  if  all  the  other  men  in 
the  world  were  to  testify  that  they  saw  him  there.  Nay,  how 
fierce  would  be  the  infidel  joy  and  triumph,  if  the  smallest  frag- 
ment of  a  human  skeleton  could  be  discovered  in  one  of  those 
strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  geologists  choose  to  call  pre- 
Adamite  ? 

12.  We  may  penetrate  still  more  deeply  into  our  own  nature, 
and  into  the  remedy  proposed  for  its  recovery,  in  order  to  perceive 
the  special  relevancy,  as  we  have  already  seen  the  general  agree- 
ment, of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  Scriptures  do  not  intimate 
that  God  proposes  to  create  absolutely,  and  for  the  first  time,  a 
religious  nature  in  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deepest,  the  most 
enduring,  and  the  most  pervading  part  of  man's,  nature,  even  in 
his  fallen  state,  is  the  religious  part  of  it  He  will  do  withooi 
everything,  sooner  than  without  a  religion  ;  his  religious  capaUr 
ities  can  be  more  exalted  and  more  perverted  than  all  his  other 
capabilities  combined ;  and  his  whole  history  is  more  impressed 
and  controlled  by  the  development  of  religious  ideas  than  all  otheis 
united.    A  sense  of  our  dependence  and  of  our  accountability,  is 
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deepest  and  the  most  universal  moral  sentiment  Ihat  finds 
MIgment  in  the  soul  of  man.  Our  capacity  to  perceive  that 
Ifcere  exists  in  things,  that  distinction  which  we  express  by  say* 
llg  some  are  true  and  some  are  false,  is  the  foundation  of  our 
Mional  nature  and  of  our  ability  to  obtain  knowledge ;  while 
capacity  to  perceive  that  there  exists  in  things  that  further 
inetion  which  we  express  by  saying  that  some  are  good  and 
are  bad,  is  the  foundation  of  our  moral  nature,  and  of  our 
Mliiy  to  obtain  happiness.  Truth,  which  it  is  natural  to  man 
il*  perceive,  to  seek,  and  to  love,  is  our  only  guide  and  rule,  in  the 
case  and  in  the  other.  In  our  fallen  state,  we  do  not  lose 
capacity  to  perceive  that  such  distinctions  really  exist,  for 
we  should  be  no  longer  either  rational  or  moral  creatures ; 
blli  what  we  lose  is  the  capacity  to  perceive  with  clearness  and 
ebrtainty  what  particular  things  are  true,  and  to  choose  with 
iHMtancy  and  fervor  the  particular  things  that  are  good ;  and 
lUi  by  reason  of  our  rational  and  moral  nature,  and  especially 
Aa  latter,  having  become  depraved.  Now  the  whole  plan  of  re- 
Ibvery  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  assumes  as  existing  in  man, 
Mi  precise  state  of  case,  and  addresses  itself  to  it.  This  is  our 
fnsent  spiritual  condition  as  clearly  exhibited  by  our  researches 
ftrto  oar  own  souls,  and  by  our  observation  of  all  other  human 
hriiigs;  and  this  is  the  condition  which  the  Bible  explicitly  de- 
ihfirn  to  be  that  for  which  it  has  revealed  a  perfect  remedy.  To 
Ngeoerate  this  fallen  and  depraved  nature,  is  its  great  design, 
ils  grand,  central  idea  is  a  divine  Saviour,  redeeming  a  race  of 
lationali  moral,  dependent,  accountable,  and  alas !  fallen  and  de- 
praved creatures.  It  declares  our  dependence,  and  points  us  to 
•w  creator  and  benefactor.  It  proclaims  our  accountability,  and 
BBveals  to  us  our  eternal  lawgiver  and  judge.  It  recognizes  our 
lational  faculties,  and  addresses  to  them  ten  thousand  argumentSi 
ten  thousand  proofs.  It  exalts  our  moral  capabilities  and  spreads 
before  us  every  good  and  pure  and  glorious  thing  that  heaven 
kseir  can  fiimbb,  and  every  fearful  evil  that  even  hell  unfolds. 
k  declares  with  intense  precision  all  the  greatness,  and  the  guilti- 
MW  of  our  sins,  and  sets  before  us  in  the  divine  Word,  a  perfect 
nrioi  at  once,  of  our  duty  and  our  condemnation.  And  then,  in 
&8  infinite  grace  of  God,  and  his  infinite  compassion  for  creatures 
tt  once  so  ruined,  so  depraved,  and  so  helpless,  and  yet  so 
ious  of  bis  exalted  service  and  his  eternal  enjoyment,  ho 
all  by  the  unspeakable  gift  of  bis  only-begotten  Son* 
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The  grand  problem  of  the  universe,  the  awful  paradox  of  tht 
Scriptures  themselves,  God's  hatred  of  sin  and  God's  love  for  siii- 
ners,  is  solved  on  Calvary !    And  men  can  comprehend  all  thk^ 
and  all  that  is  involved  in  it,  and  believe  that  God  is  not  in  it  aB? 
13.  The  exact  manner  in  which  the  Bible  proposes  to  acooiB- 
plish  our  salvation,  to  apply  the  remedy  it  reveals  for  our  recoverji 
personally  to  men,  is  the  next  point  to  which  the  argument  don- 
ducts  us,  in  its  inward  movement.    The  general  proposition  of 
the  Scriptures  is,  that  man  is  in  a  fallen  and  ruined  condition,  bj 
reason  of  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world :  the  particultr 
mode  of  his  ruin  is,  that  he  has  lost  the  image  of  God  in  which 
he  was  created,  and  incurred  all  the  effects  and  consequences  of 
that  loss.    The  most  general  statement  of  the  remedy  proposed 
is,  that  he  must  be  restored  to  the  lost  image  of  God.     In  a  men 
particular  manner  it  is  set  forth,  that  the  infinite  beneficence  of 
God,  is  the  particular  attribute  of  his  nature  that  prompts  the 
whole  divine  movement  to  save  sinners,  and  that  essentiaDy 
pervades  it  all.    The  eternal  love  of  God  the  Father,  is  at  the 
basis  of  our  personal  salvation.    The  incarnation,  obedience  and 
sacrifice  of  the  Son,  are  the  practical  outworking  of  that  divine 
love.    The  Holy  Ghost,  in  his  entire  work  upon  our  hearts,  a^ 
complishes  in  us  the  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and 
complete  redemption  proclaimed  in  the  Scriptures.     Those  Scrip- 
tures are  the  efficacious  instrumentality  used  by  the  Holy  Ghort 
in  the  entire  work  wrought  in  us.     Summarily,  this  is  the  mode 
of  recovery,  both  in  itself,  and  in  its  application  to  us,  which  these 
Scriptures  proclaim  to  be  divine  in  its  origin  and  its  efficacy. 
Assuredly  it  is  a  remedy  which  involves  in  it,  and  which  makes 
full  account  of,  the  nature  of  man  as  we  know  it  to  be,  and  the 
nature  of  God  as  the  Bible  reveals  that  nature  to  us.     As  far  as 
we  can  comprehend,  we  are  out  of  the  reach  of  any  remedy, 
except  one  which  shall  act  upon  our  rational  and  moral  nature, 
by  means  of  truth.     And  yet  there  is  no  truth  known  to  us,  ex- 
cept in  the  Bible,  that  has  any  tendency  even,  to  recover  us;  and 
the  truth  there  made  known  to  us,  cannot  do  it,  except  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  love  of  the  Father,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son, 
and  the  work  of  the  Spirit.    This  truth,  and  no  other,  can  do  it: 
and  this  can  do  it,  precisely  in  the  relations  pointed  out  in  the 
Bible,  and  not  otherwise.    And  those  relations  involve  not  only 
Gk>d's  purpose,  and  the  mode  of  accomplishing  it,  namely,  the 
exercise  of  his  infinite  beneficence  and  that  through  the  particular 
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>r  salvation  revealed :  but  also,  the  very  mode  in  which 
ixists,  in  an  ineffable  union  of  three  persons,  in  one  divine 
e,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  uniting  in  the 
B  grace  which  saves  sinners,  and  in  the  work  whereby  that 
^ted.  Concerning  this  remedy  and  the  mode  of  its  applica- 
he  Scriptures  add  two  associated,  but  very  distinct  proposi- 
upon  both  of  which  they  continually  insist.  The  first  is, 
bis  is  a  true,  an  efficacious,  and  a  divine  method  of  restor- 
Jlen  and  depraved  men  to  the  lost  image  of  God.  The 
I  is,  that  there  is  no  other  method  of  doing  this,  that  is 
true,  efficacious,  or  divine.  And  upon  these  two  proposi- 
hey  appeal  to  the  universal  experience  of  the  human  race. 
re  accept  the  appeal,  and  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  it  abso- 
conclusive  and  overwhelming.  Whoever  rejects  this  mode 
ivery,  no  matter  what  other  mode  he  may  substitute,  proves 
liversal  truth  of  the  second  proposition,  to  wit,  that  there  is 
er  effectual  mode ;  for  he  does  not  recover  the  lost  image 
I  but  remains  in  the  pollution,  and  under  the  curse  of  sin. 
ig  concerning  the  human  race  is  more  indubitable,  than 
L  pure  heart  and  a  pure  life  are  not  natural  to  man, 
re  not  attainable  by  any  method  ever  attempted  except 
ivealed  in  the  Word  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  whoever 
s  the  mode  of  recovery  pointed  out  in  that  Word,  estab- 
tfae  universal  truth  of  the  first  proposition,  to  wit,  that  this 
iffectual  mode,  for  whoever  is  born  again,  is  restored  to  the 
lage  of  God,  and  is  pure  in  heart  and  life,  precisely  in  pro- 
I  to  the  simplicity  and  the  fervor  of  his  faith  in  Christ 
And  this  also,  is  the  sum  of  all  human  testimony  that 
upon  the  point :  the  sum  of  all  outward  testimony  to  the 
if  Christ's  true  followers ;  the  sum  of  all  the  inward  testi- 
of  their  own  hearts.  Unitedly,  the  proof  covers  the  whole 
nan  experience,  and  establishes — if  that  experience  can 
•h  anything  at  all — that  sinners  must  perish  without  the 
but  that,  by  means  of  it,  they  may  be  saved.  Unless, 
Mre,  men  are  both  lost  and  saved,  whether  God  will  or  not, 
it  is  mere  folly  as  well  as  blasphemy  to  suppose ;  the  Bible 
36  attended  with  divine  efficiency  and  divine  authority. 
Let  U8  carry  this  a  little  deeper.  The  light  which  reveals 
logs  else,  also  makes  itself  manifest.  He  who  is  blind, 
r  sees  the  light,  nor  that  which  the  light  reveals.  But  if 
W.ttt  in  the  light  a  power  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  or  if 
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it  oould  be  so  used  as  to  produce  that  effect,  the  blind  tha 
stored,  could  tbea  know  that  there  was  light  before  he  saw  H 
that  it  revealed  to  such  as  had  sight  all  that  he  now  bah 
Surely  the  Scriptures  teach  with  suflScient  plainness  the  i 
blindness  of  men  in  their  natural  state ;  and  just  as  plainly 
ability  to  see  light  in  the  light  of  Grod,  when  he  has  opened 
eyes  and  shown  them  wondrous  things  out  of  his  word, 
scarcely  less  dishonoring  to  Christ,  than  it  is  absurd  in  itsel 
us  to  argue  in  such  a  manner  as  to  favor  the  impression,  tha 
state  of  our  own  minds  and  hearts  has  very  little  to  do  wit! 
effects  which  God's  truth  produces  upon  us.  So  far  otherw 
the  fact,  that  every  divine  truth,  however  it  may  appear  U 
natural  man  to  be  foolishness,  is,  to  the  renewed  heart,  not 
clear  in  what  it  reveals,  but  clear,  also,  in  that  it  is  itself  revs 
Clear  in  that  it  is  revealed ;  for  Christ's  sheep  know  his  voiec 
follow  him,  but  the  voice  of  strangers  they  do  not  know,  i 
also  as  to  what  is  revealed ;  for  they  who  obey  the  commandi 
of  God  have  his  express  promise,  that  they  shall  know  the 
trine  whether  it  be  of  him.  Spiritual  discernment  is  as  rei 
endowment  of  the  new  creature  as  any  other ;  and  a  sense 
our  sins  are  pardoned,  may  be  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts^ 
truly  and  divinely,  and  in  perfect  consonance  with  every  la 
our  being.  The  assurance  that  God  is  our  God,  though  grov 
in  a  different  manner,  may  be  as  well  and  as  thoroughly  groo 
as  the  assurance  that  our  earthly  father  is  our  father.  Can  a 
go  in  and  out,  with  his  parent  or  his  child,  for  years  together, 
still  remain  in  doubt  whose  accents  they  are  which  fall  upa 
heart,  and  whose  presence  it  is  that  blesses  him  ?  And  is  t 
nothing  in  the  voice  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  nothing  ii 
presence  to  beget  within  us  any  deep  convictions,  any  profi 
assurance  ?  The  denial  of  unregenerate  men,  that  they  ej 
race  any  inward  conviction  of  the  divine  truth  of  God's  woi 
that  they  see  in  the  blessed  Lord  either  form  or  comeline 
proof  only  that  the  carnal  heart  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
and  that  men  given  over  to  strong  delusion  may  believe  liei^ 
they  may  be  damned.  Practically,  our  security  against  rel^ 
error  and  delusion  is  found  to  lie,  not  in  the  superiority  ol 
fiicuities,  nor  in  the  extent  or  thoroughness  of  our  general  at 
ments  even  on  religious  subjects,  but  in  the  soundness  and  vh 
of  our  faith,  that  is,  in  the  thoroughness  of  our  union  with  CI 
and,  by  consequence,  the  completeness  of  our  restoration  tc 
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image  of  God.  How  often  does  the  true  believer  smile  at  infidel 
cavils,  which  once  seemed  to  him  most  formidable,  or  turn  away 
with  pity  or  disgust  from  suggestions  of  unbelief,  which,  however 
powerful  they  may  have  once  appeared,  now  seem  to  be  only 
wicked  or  absurd  ?  The  inward  process  by  which  such  effects 
are  produced  is  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  to  every  human 
mind  as  it  becomes  deeply  imbued  with  the  truths  of  any  depart- 
ment of  knowledge :  only  in  the  latter  case  men  are  naturally 
coonpetent  to  begin  and  carry  on  the  work  of  themselves,  while  in 
the  former  they  must  be  subject  to  a  supernatural  change  at  its 
iaoeption,  and  to  a  divine  power  during  its  progress.  Still  an 
analogy  exists.  For  even  by  culture  such  a  change  is  wrought 
in  U9,  that  we  perceive  at  once  that  any  new  truth  does  or  does 
not  belong  to  any  part  of  knowledge  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
and  are  able  to  assign  to  it  its  position  and  value.  The  soul 
which  ia  renewed  at  all,  is  renewed  by  that  Spirit  which  has  in- 
ipired  all  revealed  truth ;  and  is  renewed  by  the  instrumentality 
<rf  that  very  truth  so  revealed,  and  which  is  to  constitute  the 
Boarishment  of  its  new  life.  Upon  these  conditions,  it  is  impossi- 
ble but  that  the  human  soul  should  find  in  the  Word  of  God  a 
feqpetual  and  self-evidencing  light ;  and  that  in  very  near  propor- 
tion to  its  own  deliverance  from  sin.  Taking  our  nature  as  it  is, 
aD  this  is  in  exact  accordance  with  what  is  obliged  to  occur  if  the 
Scriptures  be  true.  But  it  is  precisely  what  does  occur,  and  that 
continually,  supposing  that  they  wlio  say  they  believe  the  Word 
ef  God,  tell  the  truth  when  they  say  so.  It  is  inevitable,  there- 
Jbre,  that  the  Scriptures  must  be  true,  or  all  who  say  they  believe 
Ikey  are  true,  must  be  liars.  Which  latter  supposition,  besides 
.being  wholly  incredible,  is  incapable  of  being  established,  even  if 
■k  were  true,  seeing  that  no  man  can  know  what  passes  in  another's 
heart  better  than  himself. 

15.  Another  step  taken  in  the  same  general  direction  brings  us, 
fiice  to  fiice,  with  the  great  question  of  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
GboBt,  as  that  question  is  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  it  is  ex- 
Ubited  in  the  experience  of  the  human  soul.  Taking  the  argu- 
Ment  drawn  from  the  declarations  of  God's  word  on  one  hand, 
and  the  inner  life  of  man  on  the  other,  it  exhibits  three  very  dis- 
tinct atagec,  at  each  of  which  it  appears  to  be  conclusive;  and  at 
An  doee  of  all  three,  overwhelming.  In  the  first  place,  the  Scrip- 
tnne  represent  to  us  with  the  greatest  precision  the  ac'.ual  state 
cf  the  human  soul ;  and  then  call  upon  us  to  examine  ourselves 
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carefully  and  habitually,  and  see  if  its  representations  are  not  jn- 
cisely  true :  and  this  is  done  concerning  every  state  of  every  soul, 
from  the  darkest  and  deepest  pollution,  up  through  every  shade  of 
change,  to  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.  What 
we  assert  is,  that  all  this  is  done  with  invariable  accuracy,  and 
that  the  doing  of  it  involves  a  superhuman  insight  into  the  nature 
and  operations  of  the  human  soul.  In  the  second  place,  they  de- 
clare to  us  the  effects  which  each  particular  divine  truth,  and  alio 
the  whole  taken  together,  are  fitted  to  produce,  and  when  received 
into  the  soul,  actually  do  produce  upon  every  one  of  those  infinitelf 
varied  states,  and  upon  the  soul  itself  when  in  any  one  of  theo. 
And  then,  also,  they  call  upon  us  to  make  trial,  and  see  if  theft 
things  are  not  so.  And  as  often  as  we  make  the  trial|  we  fiwl 
that  they  are  so ;  and  that  herein  is  a  superhuman  power,  as  be- 
fore a  superhuman  insight  in  these  divine  oracles,  or  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  along  with  them.  Of  these  two  points,  what  tUi 
occasion  allowed,  has  been  already  said.  But  there  is  a  thiid; 
for  the  Scriptures  plainly  assert  the  existence  and  operation  of  a 
distinct  and  divine  agent,  even  the  Holy  Ghost,  eternally  proeeed- 
ing  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  Spirit  beareth  witnev 
with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  Of  the  thiee 
that  bear  record  both  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  we  are  expressif 
assured  that  the  Spirit  is  one.  This  is  the  Spirit  of  life,  by  whosi 
work  it  is,  that  spiritual  life  is  imparted  to  us :  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
whose  office  it  is  to  lead  us  into  all  truth :  the  Holy  Spirit,  wko^ 
in  the  development  of  that  new  life,  and  through  that  Messed 
truth,  and  by  his  own  divine  light  and  power,  makes  us  holy,asd 
thus  fits  us  for  the  service  and  enjoyment  of  God.  Because  ws 
are  the  sons  of  God,  he  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  inio 
our  hearts.  Sent  forth  as  our  Comforter — his  testimony  is  of 
Jesus  Christ — and  the  crowning  proof  to  us  of  his  glorification  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  This  is  one  of  the  incontrovertible  points 
of  the  mystery  of  godliness — that  God  who  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh — is  justified  in  the  Spirit.  It  is  he,  by  whose  inspiration  all 
Scripture  was  given — whose  testimony  is  explicitly  of  Jesus  Cbrirt, 
who  is  the  sum  of  all  revelation,  and  whose  finished  work  in  m^ 
is  the  very  final  cause  of  our  salvation ; — it  is  he  that  bearsth 
witness  with  our  spirits,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God;  childnn 
of  God  in  his  work — through  that  truth — by  that  Saviour.  Such 
is  the  exalted  height  to  which  the  Scriptures  carry  this  doctriiitt 
and  they  exhort  all  true  believers  to  seek  for,  and  to  cherish  tUi 
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earnest  of  our  iDheritaace,  whereby  we  are  sealed  to  the  day  of 
redemption.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  discuss  the  point  exclusively  at  so  high  a  level.  Ac- 
cording to  the  declarations  of  God,  if  the  Bible  is  his  word,  there 
is  a  true  and  real  sense  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  and  in  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  poured  out  upon  all  flesh  ]  aud  the  testimony 
of  all  Scripture  is,  that  this  light  of  God  is  not  different  from,  but 
is  coincident  with  the  light  which  shines  in  his  holy  word;  and 
that  this  Spirit  of  God  is  poured  out,  not  in  disregard,  but  in  con- 
fnnation  of  that  word  of  life.  Now,  according  to  tiie  universal 
fiutb  of  the  church  of  Christ,  every  part  of  the  efTectual  calling 
of  bis  disciples  is  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God ; — and  even 
those  who  never  truly  become  his  disciples,  are  subject  to  many 
common  operations  of  the  Spirit  under  the  truth  communicated  to 
them.  But  upon  the  theory  of  the  Bible,  all  these  operations 
thus  produced,  prove  the  glorification  of  Jesus ; — and,  by  inevitable 
consequence,  the  divine  authority  of  his  mission,  and  the  divine 
truth  of  his  word !  It  is  the  fact  that  such  an  agent  as  the  Spirit 
bears  any  testimony  whatever  to  the  souls  of  men,  rather  than  the 
particular  character  of  the  testimony  borne  to  each  individual  per- 
no,  which,  upon  the  conditions  stated,  maices  the  proof  so  crushing. 
If  there  be  such  a  witness,  and  if  he  testifies  at  all,  it  is  immate- 
rial to  the  argument  whether  the  result  of  his  dealings  with  our 
loab  is  despair  or  peace,  agony  or  glory.  Every  work  of  the 
Spirit,  therefore,  is  a  testimony  to  the  divine  word ;  and  every  new 
testimony  which  the  Spirit  adds  to  his  own  work  accomplished,  or 
Us  own  pleadings  rejected,  is  a  new  proof  accumulated.  When 
we  consider  the  universality  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  general 
and  special,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  the  intimate  nature 
sf  the  proof  by  which  their  existence  in  us  is  ascertained,  to  wit, 
our  own  personal  consciousness,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
magnitude  of  the  folly  and  g^ilt  which  lead  men  to  persist  in  their 
ebstinate  unbelief  and  their  voluntary  ignorance  of  God. 
18.  There  is  another  view,  wider  perhaps,  if  not  so  intense,  of 
revelations  of  God,  which  lies  too  immediately  in  the  general 

we  are  taking,  to  be  overlooked.  The  great  truths  which 
avs  peculiar  to  the  Bible,  and  which  distinguish  the  system  it  in- 
^fHi^tmm  from  every  other,  are  all  universal  truths,  worthy,  not 
oidjr  of  universal  acceptation,  but  capable  of  universal  applica- 

The  Jewish  people,  on  the  other  hand,  through  whom  we 
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have  received  these  truths,  were  the  most  peculiar  people  thai 
ever  existed  as  a  separate  comQiuQity ;  the  very  last  people  froa 
the  midst  of  whom  we  should  expect  to  obtain  a  spiritual  code, 
fitted  for  the  human  race,  and  a  moral  teacher  qualified  in  all 
respects  to  regenerate  mankind.  Yet  out  of  the  bosom  of  tbii 
people  have  come  the  Bible  and  the  Saviour ;  he,  one  of  them- 
selves ;  it,  their  very  civil  code,  and  the  very  cause  of  all  their 
national  peculiarities.  Yet  he,  and  it,  and  the  salvation  which 
he  wrought  out,  and  it  proclaims,  are  divinely  fitted  to  become^ 
and  assuredly  predestinated  to  become,  the  Bible,  the  salvation, 
and  the  Saviour  of  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  !  By  a  develop- 
ment as  wonderful  as  it  is  glorious,  each  Jewish  peculiarity  ii 
found  to  contain  the  germ  of  some  ail-pervading  truth.  From 
the  heart  of  a  system  which  seen  by  itself,  and  considered  as  fiDal, 
seems  to  be  the  narrowest  of  all,  springs  forth  another  system^ 
capacious  as  the  race  of  mankind,  and  boundless  as  their  eternal 
being.  The  mode  in  which  the  system  of  the  Old  Testament 
emerges  into  the  system  of  the  New,  is  as  marvellous  as  the  con- 
tents of  either  of  the  two.  To  the  Jew,  the  idea  of  a  brother- 
hood, perfect  but  strictly  Jewish,  expands  for  the  Christian,  into  a 
brotherhood  still  more  tender  and  intimate,  which  embraces  the 
whole  family  of  man.  To  the  Jew,  the  idea  of  a  glorious  God 
ruling  over  men  from  the  very  height  of  heaven,  to  the  Christian 
becomes  the  idea  of  that  same  infinite  God,  made  manifest  in  the 
fiesh,  and  becoming  God  with  us.  Tiie  law  came  by  Moses,  and 
the  open  vision  by  the  prophets ;  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesoi 
Christ.  Yet  so  came,  that  of  all  the  law  and  all  the  prophets,  he 
destroyed  nothing,  but  fulfilled,  accomplished,  supplemented  aD, 
and  made  all  glorious  in  its  grace  and  in  its  truth.  Whosoever  is 
descended  from  Abraham,  comes  to  be  translated  into,  whosoever 
is  born  of  the  Spirit ;  and  every  promise  to  the  seed  of  the  fiither 
of  the  faithful  terminates  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  every  penitent  sinner.  Whosoever  will  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved :  this  is  the  sublime  consum- 
mation. Suited  to  all — open  to  all — the  Word  of  the  God  of  all 
— able  to  save  the  souls  of  all !  Every  barrier  of  race,  and  clim^ 
and  condition,  is  broken  over :  every  national  and  every  individual 
peculiarity  falls  to  the  ground :  the  book  of  God  becomes  also  the 
book  of  the  human  race.  No  nation  had  ever  abandoned  its  owQ  3 
religion  to  receive  that  of  another  people ;  but  now  all  nalioof  j 
embrace,  instead  of  their  own,  the    eligion,  which  at  first  seemed    I 
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only  suited  to  the  most  peculiar  of  all  people,  but  which,  when 
fiilly  manifested  of  God,  may  satisfy  and  supply,  while  it  may 
redeem  and  sanctify  every  soul  of  man !     In  accomplishing  this 
great  development,  this  divine  transformation,  the  Son  of  God 
came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not.     Their  insane 
cry  was,  we  have  no  king  but  Caesar ; — not  Christ,  but  Barabbas :' 
let  his  blood  be  upon  us,  and  upon  our  children  !     It  was  a  fearful 
part  of  the  great  scheme  to  be  wrought  out  for  the  redemption  of 
man :  and  God  took  them  at  their  word.     Peeled,  scattered,  and 
sifted  throughout  the  world — the  curse  of  that  innocent  blood  has 
cleaved  to  them,  and  rulers,  fiercer  than  Caesar,  have  robbed  and 
mufdered  them.    Jerusalem,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  desola- 
tion, is  still  trodden  down ;   and  Israel  still  awaits  in  stubborn 
grief,  that  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  until  which,  blindness  in  part 
is  happened  to  her.    Yet  how  signal  is  God's  mercy,  that  even  in 
circumstances  of  such  atrocious  guilt,  that  blindness  of  Israel 
should  be  ooly  in  part;  and  what  a  marvel  of  divine  wisdom  is 
the  use  which  God  has  made  of  his  ancient  people  in  all  their 
wanderings — to  the  furtherance  of  the  great  design  they  had  set 
about  to  frustrate?    They  have  attested  in  every  land,  and  through 
eyery  age,  the  precious  and  fundamental  truths,  accepted  by  them 
as  revealed  in  their  own  Scriptures.     They  have,  in  like  manner, 
by  their  miraculous  preservation,  carried  everywhere  the  report  of 
those  glorious  truths  they  rejected,  and  illustrated  in  some  degree 
their  nature  and  their  power.     And  they  have  continually  con- 
Srmed,  in  their  wondrous  estate,  the  reality  of  those  predictions, 
and  the  force  of  those  promises,  yet  unfulfilled,  which  constitute 
10  large  a  part  of  the  oracles  of  God.    Standing  upon  such  an 
devation,  and  surveying  such  prodigious  proofs,  the  unbelief  of 
the  present  age  is  not  a  whit  less  surprising  than  that  of  those 
who  personally  beheld  the  glory  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  even  as 
the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father. 

17.  The  fact  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  religious 
system  developed  in  the  Scriptures — that  system  which  in  its  per- 
fect form  we  call  the  religion  of  Jesus — professes  to  be,  not  a  doc- 
trine merely,  but  also  a  power,  a  paramount  and  irresistible  moral 
poirer.  It  claims  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation ;  and 
upon  that  ground  challenges  the  judgment  of  mankind.  From 
the  Tery  first,  it  has  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  all  error,  the  re- 
aiofal  of  all  evil,  the  extirpation  of  all  sin.  From  the  point  we 
have  leachel,  we  are  able  to  estimate  this  force,  as  it  has  been 
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exerted  through  many  centuries  and  in  an  immense  variety  of 
positions;  and  to  determine,  with  accuracy,  both  its  nature  sod 
its  effects,  both  its  interior  organization,  and  its  outward  operatioA. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  latter. — We  have  seen  this  religioD  of  Jesw 
in  conflict  with  Judaism,  after  the  glory  had  passed  from  Moses  to 
Messiah :  the  struggle  of  a  real  with   a  ceremonial    righteout- 
ness :  the  idea  of  God  in  types  and  symbols,  perishing  before  tke 
idea  of  God  incarnate.     We  have  seen  it  in  conflict  with  ancient 
heathenism :  all  the  gods  enshrined  in  the  Pantheon,  and  all  the 
gods  supported  and  adored  by  the  triumphant  Caesars,  lords  many 
and  gods  many,  dethroned  by  the  true  and  living  God.     We  hate 
seen  it  in  conflict  with  the  false  prophet  of  Mecca:  the  fieroe, 
licentious  and  warlike  religion  of  the  East,  afler  a  struggle  to 
protracted  and  so  vehement,  withering  away  before  oar  eytn. 
even  as  this  pure,  gentle,  and  peaceful  system  culminates  roeve 
gloriously.     We  have  seen  it  in  conflict  with  the  Man  of  Sin: 
the  Bride  of  the  Lord  pining  for  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  yean 
under  the  rank  and  ferocious  apostasy  of  the  middle  ages,  meek 
and  undismayed  through  centuries  of  despair,  victorious  at  htC, 
only  because  the  very  gates  of  hell  could  not  prevail  against  ber. 
We  have  seen  it  in  conflict  with  every  form  of  error  from  within, 
and  every  mode  of  opposition  from  without :  superstition,  heresy, 
idolatry,   skepticism,  oppression,   persecution,  seduction,   corrup- 
tion, everywhere  confronting  all,  everywhere  resisting  all,  pr^ 
cisely  in  proportion  to  its  own  vital  purity,  as  determined  by  the 
open  Bible  which  it  has  borne  aloft  throughout  the  earth.— And 
now,  in  these  last  days,  one  wide  jind  universal  conflict  is  waged 
with  every  error  and  every  sin,  throughout  the  whole  world :  and 
the  banner  which  is  the  emblem  of  divine  love,  still  rises  higher 
and  higher,  and  floats  more  and  more  broadly  over  the  host  of 
the  redeemed  :  and  still  from  the  undaunted  array,  the  loud  battk- 
cry  of  centuries  is  lifted  up  more  audibly,  glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men !    In  how 
many  aspects,  and  through  how  many  ages,  has  the  same  sob- 
lime  spectacle  been  exhibited  !     God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  redeem- 
ing, reclaiming,  reconquering  rebellious   man!      Truth  united 
with   goodness,  subduing,   saving  sinners!     Grace  aboundiog, 
grace  triumphant  I    As  we  survey  thb  ceaseless,  and  as  it  might 
seem,  endless  struggle,  there  is  one  truth  constantly  obvious,  one 
conception  infinitely  remarkable,  which,  justly  weighed,  ought  to 
be  decisive.    It  is  of  the  nature  of  all  human  passions  to  subside, 
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All  human  excitements  pass  away.    All  human  interests 

All  human  institutions  perish.  What  is  great  and  good, 
rich  what  is  little  and  vile,  hastens  to  a  common  oblivion — 
»t  into  an  undistinguished  ruin.  New  passions,  new  ex- 
its,  new  interests,  new  institutions,  follow  each  other  cease- 
each  springing  up  from  the  decaying  mass  of  the  old, 
return  no  more  forever.  There  is  no  restored  empire 
it  men.  There  is  no  restored  philosophy,  that  has  ever 
im  the  dead  to  lead  men  captive  a  second  time.  There  is 
ored  superstition,  that  has  ever  recovered  a  lost  dominion 
te  human  soul.  How  immeasurably  different  from  this 
al  law  of  all  human  things,  has  been  the  force  which  has 
itfld  itself  throughout  the  whole  career  of  Christianity  ? 
.D  unutterable  tenacity,  its  divine  truths  cleave  to  man, 
mulate  him  more  and  more.  With  a  divine  vigor  they 
id  recur  again.  With  an  immortal  freshness,  they  recover 
rery  stroke,  and  shake  off  every  incumbrance,  and  purge 
ves  anew,  from  generation  to  generation.     One  immense 

of  the  work  of  God's  church  in  the  world,  has  been  to 
portions  of  her  own  heritage  wrested  from  her  by  violence, 

teach,  a  second  time,  nations  and  races  amongst  whom 
morial  had  been  obscured,  or  utterly  put  out.  And  that 
happens  to  nothing  else,  is  that  in  which  her  main  hope 
mgth  lie ;  the  continual  revival  in  her  own  bosom,  of  her 
meval  spirit,  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  living  power, 
i  which  all  her  conquests  have  been  won.  This  grand 
riiy,  and  all  the  wonderful  effects  which  flow  from  it,  the 
i  the  other  distinguishing  the  Christian  religion  from  all 
things,  admits  only  of  that  explanation  which  the  Scrip- 
lemselves  give.  It  is  Immanuel !  Ood  is  with  us !  This 
lall! 

Lad  now,  as  to  the  intimate  nature  of  this  divine  power, 
lich  the  religion  of  Jesus  claims  to  be  pregnant.  The 
chibits  to  us  a  most  wonderful  climax  with  relation  to  thi^ 
In  the  first  place,  it  reveals  to  us,  absolutely,  the  spir- 
item  of  the  universe,  with  particular  reference  to  our  own 

in  that  vast  and  glorious  system.  In  it,  and  nowhere 
t  are  clearly  instructed  in  the  nature,  the  attributes,  and 
poees  of  Grod ;  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  destiny  of 
lor  relations  to  time  and  earth,  to  God  and  eternity.  In 
od  place,  the  Scriptures,  declaring  our  present  fallen  and 
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depraved  condition,  Iiave  not  left  ua  to  deduce  for  oursdvesf 
spiritual  system  for  the  regulation  of  our  faith  and  practice,  i 
the  sublime  truths  thus  revealed  to  us  by  God.    But  they 
before  us  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  as  deduced  by  God  hi 
all  the  beliefs  and  all  the  conduct,  which  become  such  creat 
as  we   are,  occupying  such  a  position,  in  such  a  system, 
possessing  such  a  revelation.     In  the  third  place,  they  do 
leave  us,  even  there,  without  ail  further  guidance  and  support,  H 
receive  and  obey  these  divine  teachings,  and  live ;  or  reject  ibm 
and  perish.    They  superadd  an  unspeakable  gift,  a  Saviour,  aH 
only  revealed  to  us,  but  bestowed  on  us.     Not  a  teacher  oo^ 
not  a  guide,  a  pattern,  a  benefactor,  a  friend,  only ;  but  a  di? ini 
Saviour  from  our  sins.     Surely  the  wildest  urgency  could  demaii 
no  more!     Ultimate  and  fundamental  truth,  all  revealed:  d 
faith,  and  all  practice  infallibly  deduced  therefrom,  and  set  befiiR 
us :  an  almighty  Saviour  superadded  !     But  God  has  given  mon. 
In  the  fourth  place,  to  crown  all,  a  divine  and  infinite  agent,  tbe 
Holy  Ghost,  covenanted  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  reveaki 
to  us,  as  the  potential  author,  at  once  of  our  salvation,  and  of  the 
whole  revelation  by  which  it  is  promoted.     The  eternal  Spirit, 
who  inspired  the  Word  of  God,  who  applies  to  us  the  salvation  of 
Christ,  and  who  inclines  and  enables  us  to  believe  and  obey,  ii, 
so  to  speak,  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  this  sublime  work  of  (^ 
constructing  the  moral  universe.     Now,  according  to  the  theory 
of  divine  revelation,  this  climax  exhibits  to  us,  some  idea  of  that 
living  power  which  the  Scriptures  proclaim.     If  we  consider,  in 
their  order,  the  stages  of  this  climax,  we  may  also  have  some 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  the  human 
soul  is  influenced  by  that  power.     Those  great  and  fundamental 
truths  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  revealed  religion,  are  ac- 
cepted in  a  certain  sense,  by  the  great  mass  of  men,  in  all  coqd- 
tries  in  which  the  gospel  has  had  free  course ;  and  the  result  is    « 
manifest  in  the  great  superiority  of  all  nations  and  races,  which    ^ 
are   even   nominally  Christian,  over  all  others.     As  we  rise  a 
step  higher  and  observe  those  portions  of  our  race,  which  make 
some  serious  endeavor  to  regulate  their  lives  by  the  general  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  religion,  we  shall  perceive  a  still  more 
marked  amelioration  of  the  moral,  and  it  may  be  added,  the 
intellectual  condition  of  man.     At  the  next  elevation,  we  pass  to 
that  condition,  in  which  men  openly  profess  to  obey  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  look  to  him  as  the  fountain  of  their  blessings  and  the 
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.  of  their  hopes ;  and  here  we  observe  a  still  more  decided 
ince  upon  the  natural,  and,  but  for  the  gospel  of  God,  the  uni- 
al  condition  of  our  race.  All  these  are  stages  through  which 
lUudes  of  individual  persons  scattered  through  all  ages  and 
i^  and  through  which,  also,  many  communities,  as  such,  have 
led.  They  are  degrees  in  our  convictions,  phases  in  our  spirit- 
progress,  points  of  development  in  our  religious  life.  But 
crowning  work  is  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  us ; 

as  that  is  experienced  in  the  fulness  of  its  divine  efficaey, 
liher  in  an  individual,  a  generation,  or  a  race,  there  is  ez- 
led  the  consummation,  at  once,  of  the  work  of  grace,  and 
be  overwhelming  demonstration.  In  whatever  sense  moral 
by  resting  on  the  veracity  of  God  and  enforced  by  his  infinite 
osty,  can  affect  the  human  understanding ;  in  whatever  degree 
human  soul  can  be  influenced  by  motives,  or  impressed  with 
idea  of  responsibility,  or  controlled  by  the  sense  of  duty,  all 
ded  to  objects  which  are  infioite  and  eternal;  whatever 
acy  abides  in  the  work  of  a  divine  Saviour  crucified  for  us, 

thereby  made  to  us,  the  power  of  Grod  and  the  wisdom  of 
. ;  whatever  reality  is  found  in  that  new,  and  spiritual  life, 
)  which  men  are  born  again,  by  the  demonstration  and  the 
er  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  just  to  the  whole  extent  of  all  these 
ime  forces,  set  to  work  and  sustained  by  the  unsearchable 
m  of  divine  grace,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  comprehend  with  all 
it0|  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height, 
be  love  of  Christ,  and  to  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God  ! 
9«  Here  then  we  reach  a  poiot  where  the  argument  terminates, 
ji  outward  one,  upon  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge;  and  as 
inward  one,  upon  the  truth  of  our  consciousness.  If  the 
wledge  of  anything  exterior  to  ourselves  can  be  said  to  be 
ain,  then  it  is  certain  that  multitudes  of  human  beings  have 
)  bom  again ;  for  there  is  no  other  fact  outward  as  to  us,  ee* 
ished  by  an  amount  of  testimony  so  great,  so  various,  and  so 
slusive.  But  if  men  have  been  born  again,  then  it  is  certain 
I  the  Bible  is  true  and  is  divine ;  for  in  it  alone  is  that  great 
developed  to  mankind,  and  through  it  alone  is  there  provided 
us  a  power  adequate  to  that  supernatural  change.  Again,  if 
nan  consciousness  is  true,  and  its  testimony  fiftithful  as  to  what 
les  within  us,  then,  also,  it  is  certain  that  multitudes  of  men 
e  been  born  again.  For  we  cannot  know  anything  whatever 
corning  our  inner  life,  more  certainly  than  we  can  know 
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whether  or  not  we  are  spiritually  dead.  But^  aa  it  has  beso  d- 
ready  shown,  if  mea  have  been  hora  agaiOi  then  the  Bible  is  tm 
and  divine.  If,  however,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  anything  ezts- 
rior  to  ourselves,  nor  yet  certain  of  anything  that  passes  wicUi 
us,  then  it  is  wholly  immaterial,  and  wholly  incapable  of  beia| 
determined,  whether  the  Bible,  or  anything  else,  be  either  true  sr 
false ;  or,  indeed,  whether  there  is  such  a  distinction  in  things  m 
we  call  true  and  false ;  or,  in  short,  whether  even  our  state  of 
mental  uncertainty  is  itself  real.  We  are,  upon  this  bypothesii^ 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  utter  imbecility.  Upon  whatever  prin- 
ciple man  is  held  to  be,  either  rational  or  accountable,  it  can  bi 
shown,  that  if  anything  is  certain,  it  is  certain  that  the  Scriptorsi 
are  true  and  of  divine  authority.  If  every  principle  upon  whick 
man's  rational  and  moral  nature  can  be  vindicated,  is  overturned, 
everything  after  that  ceases  to  be  of  any  more  consequence  to  m 
than  to  the  beasts  that  perish.  So  the  most  rigorous  logic 
ducts  us  to  the  grand  result  which  all  experience  has  es 
that  in  the  degree  we  trust  God,  we  exalt  man ;  and  in  the  degret 
we  reject  God,  we  debase  man.  And  there  we  may  safely  leaft 
the  argument. 

III. 

1.  I  have  now  endeavored,  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner,  under 
many  successive  propositions,  all  tending  to  one  general  and  cer- 
tain conclusion,  to  trace  the  course  of  an  argument  whose  result 
seems  to  me  to  be  absolute  and  unavoidable.  What  we  know 
concerning  ourselves — what  we  know  of  God,  of  the  order  of 
providence,  of  the  course  of  nature,  and  of  the  state  of  the  uni- 
verse, appears  to  be  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  the 
contents  of  the  volume  which  we  call  the  Holy  Scriptures  could 
possibly  have  been  of  less  than  divine  origin.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  contents,  whether  considered  absolutely,  or  considered  rela- 
tively, to  our  knowledge  on  all  the  great  topics  just  alluded  to, 
seem,  beyond  all  question,  to  have  sprung,  as  they  profess  to  have 
sprung,  from  the  bosom  of  God,  and  to  be  invested  with  infinite 
claims  upon  our  faith  and  obedience.  The  question  at  issue  ii 
one  of  awful  solemnity  and  terrible  magnitude.  Our  happine* 
in  this  world,  and  our  blessedness  throughout  eternity,  are  involved 
in  our  making  a  right  decision  of  it,  and  then  in  acting  rightly 
upon  that  decision.    If  we  reject  God,  we  are  undone.    But  it  w 
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JilB  worth,  that  we  accept  him  in  name,  and  take  no  heed  to 
ommands ;  nay,  even  that  our  minds  perceive  his  truth,  while 
learts  turn  away  from  him. 

It  18  by  these  very  Scriptures  that  we  are  first  and  chiefly 
bi  how  to  know  Grod,  and  how  to  accept  of  him.  Then  let 
ke  his  blessed  revelation  into  our  hands,  and,  if  the  image 
be  endured,  let  us  feel,  even  as  he  who  is  blind  feels  the  per- 
iod the  face,  until,  by  little  and  little,  the  conviction  grows 
his  soul,  that  the  lineaments  are  lovely,  and  then  that  they 
uniliar,  and  at  last  that  they  are  most  precious.  Thus,  if  we 
iiegin,  even  in  our  blindness,  to  handle  the  Word  of  Life,  it  will 
upon  us  with  a  gentle  and  yet  mighty  power,  until  our  very 
cness  is  made  strength,  and  our  very  darkness  made  light. 
m  sit  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  learn  of  him.  Though 
rords  be  strange  to  us  at  first,  they  will,  more  and  more,  find 
goient  and  a  response  within  us.  They  alpne,  but  they  fully, 
divide  between  the  very  joints  and  marrow — the  very  soul 
spirit  of  man.  That  lone,  wayfaring  man,  may  appear  to 
itbout  form  or  comeliness ;  and  his  solemn  and  tender  words 
sound  strange  to  us  amidst  the  din  of  life.  Nevertheless,  let 
irn  and  follow  him.  As  we  walk  by  his  side,  we  shall  see 
e  that  crown  of  thorns  a  diadem  of  eternal  glory ;  we  shall 
those  words,  which  once  we  understood  not,  burn  within  us, 
bough  celestial  fire  had  fallen  upon  our  souls ;  his  favor  will 
me  life  unto  us, — his  loving-kindness  better  than  life!  O 
» and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good  ! 

Nay,  is  it  not  wise  and  comely  in  us  to  go  deeply  into  an 
iry  upon  which  there  is  for  us  so  much  at  stake?  Let  us 
open  our  minds  freely  to  the  instructions  of  this  marvellous 
nd.  Let  us  examine  carefully  its  wondrous  statements.  It 
Mtes  to  contain  the  true  solution  of  all  those  immense  problems 
which  our  spirit  lingers  so  anxiously  ;  those  terrible  paradoxes 
re  which  our  highest  reason  has  so  often  recoiled.  It  comes 
I  with  the  acclamations  of  many  generations,  and  proclaim- 
iteelf  a  messenger  from  heaven.  This  much,  at  least,  we  are 
of|  that  if  it  can  teach  us  what  it  professes  to  reveal,  it  can 
h  us  what  none  besides  ever  knew,  or  if  they  knew,  ever  re- 
ad. Let  us  then  calmly,  but  earnestly,  scrutinize  its  claims,  and 
ler  its  contents.  At  first,  it  may  seem  hard  to  be  understood. 
17  method  is  opened  before  us,  and  new  matter  continually 
}  lo  view.    Many  things  incomprehensible,  many  wonderful, 
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many  we  can  hardly  credit,  many  we  are  ready  to  cavil  ofor, 
many  we  feel  prepared  to  reject,  many  almost  hateful  to  us.    Scil 
there  arises  a  strange  fascination  from  it,  and  a  marvellous  pom 
seems  to  be  somehow  involved  in  it.    Let  us  not  strive  against  Ihaft 
fascination,  nor  resist  that  power.    If  they  are  of  the  earth,  thef 
will  soon  show  themselves  earthy ;  if  they  are  from  the  Lord  of 
glory,  they  can  conduct  us  nowhere  but  to  light  and  peace.    Let 
us  examine  once  more  even  that  which  we  comprehend  the  rooit 
fully ;  there  is  more  in  it  than  we  have  yet  observed,  somethii^ 
forever  new,  something  forever  beyond  what  we  had  yet  noticed 
If  it  were  wholly  of  man,  a  small  part  of  the  labor  we  have  be- 
stowed upon  it,  would  have  made  us  perfectly  master  of  it  all; 
would  have  exposed  to  us  perhaps  many  weaknesses,  many  erron; 
would  have,  assuredly,  elevated  us  to  something  like  a  level  witk 
its  noblest  portions.     Let  us  be  just  to  ourselves,  and  to  iL    LeC 
us  confess  that  the  more  familiar  we  become  with  its  exalted 
spirit,  the  more  clearly  do  we  perceive  the  immense  distance  tt 
which  it  is  elevated  above  us.    Let  us  acknowledge  that  if  we  an 
wise  unto  salvation,  it  is  in  its  wisdom  we  have  become  so ;  and 
that  we  have  found  at  last  that  which  is  a  lamp  unto  our  feet 
and  a  light  unto  our  path,  even  thy  word,  O  Lord,  which  is  settled 
in  heaven,  forever !     Paul,  when  be  exclaimed  in  the  midst  of 
the  sublimest  meditations,  that  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  are  hid  in  Christ;  and  Simon  Peter,  when  answeria; 
for  the  twelve,  he  told  the  Lord,  that  because  he  had  the  woiit 
of  eternal  life,  they  were  sure  he  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God;  and  the  woman  of  Sychar  at  Jacob's  well,  when 
Jesus  told  her,  I  am  he,  and  she  believed,  because  he  knew  all 
her  outward  and  all  her  inner  life :  all  gave  utterance,  in  differ- 
ent forms,  to  the  common  experience  of  the  human  soul,  and  to 
various  aspects  of  the  grand  principle  on  which  its  conviction 
rests,  that  God's  word  is  truth. 

4.  A  final  step  brings  us  to  the  bottom  of  a  subject  so  full  of 
grandeur  in  itself,  and  of  such  fearful  import  to  fallen  men.  Let 
us  take  that  step,  and  receive  into  our  hearts  this  heaveo- 
descended  truth.  Let  us  uncover  the  depths  of  our  inward  being 
before  its  searching  light  and  its  mighty  power.  Let  us  open 
widely  to  it,  those  strange  hearts  so  full,  at  the  same  moment, 
of  weakness  and  of  strength,  so  desperately  wicked,  and  yet 
capacious  of  eternal  life.  Our  profoundest  desire  is,  for  inwari 
peace,  and  yet  we  are  the  victims  of  a  ceaseless  inward  struggle- 
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deepest  conviction  is  that  we  are  impure,  and  yet  we  shrink 
I  horror  from  the  thought  of  abiding  so  forever.  There  are 
Msities  in  our  hearts  which  nothing  human  can  supply;  pas- 
«,  which  nothing  human  can  either  satisfy  or  control ;  desires, 
ch  nothing  human  can  either  subdue  or  gratify;  powers, 
sh  nothing  human  can  either  adequately  excite  or  occupy. 
I  oh !  there  are  sorrows,  deep  sorrows,  which  will  not  be 
laged ;  wounds,  which,  if  the  balm  that  is  in  Gilead  cannot 
I,  must  fester  forevermore ;  sins  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
[  but  that  of  the  great  physician  of  souls.  Will  you  risk  that 
I,  my  brother?  Will  you  ask  him  to  remember  Calvary,  and 
I  to  pity  you  ?  This  is  his  proposal,  which  has  gone  out  into 
ibe  world,  and  the  sound  thereof  to  every  creature :  Come 
'i  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord ;  though  your 
be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow :  though  they 
ed  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.  And  this  is  the  re- 
186  of  that  innumerable  company,  who  received  his  truth  in 
love  of  it :  Unto  him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our 
in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto 
,  and  his  Father  ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion,  forever  and 
• 

No  doubt  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  use 
r  utmost  endeavors  to  spread  the  everlasting  gospel  over  the 
by  and,  by  every  mean^  in  their  power,  enforce  its  claims  upon 
7  creature.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  for  them  to  avoid  feel* 
the  deepest  interest  in  this  great  labor  of  love.  Still,  how- 
I  we  must  not  imagine  that  their  interest,  or,  if  the  expres- 
is  allowable,  the  interest  of  their  master,  in  the  result,  bears 
assignable  proportion  to  that  of  those  who  are  ready,  in  their 
og  wickedness,  or  childish  ignorance,  to  despise  the  com- 
lications  of  God's  grace.  Nor  must  we  allow  ourselves  to 
lose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  smallest  uncertainty  as  to  the 
id  event — much  less  the  least  danger  to  the  cause  of  Grod's 
h — or  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom,  can  arise 
I  all  the  folly,  the  ignorance,  the  unbelief,  and  the  impiety  of 
rbo  reject  the  divine  Redeemer.  Whether  men  will  hear  or 
tther  they  will  forbear,  yet  shall  they  be  made  to  know  as-  , 
dly  that  God  has  sent  his  messengers  into  their  midst.  The 
d  that  has  gone  forth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  shall  not  re- 
I  onto  him  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that  which  he  pleases, 
shall  prosper  in  that  whereto  he  sent  it.    Heaven  and  earth 
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oiay  pass  away ;  but  not  oae  jot  nor  one  tittle  of  all  that  God  hai 
uttered  shall  pass  away,  till  all  is  fulfilled.  The  stone  which  was 
cut  out  without  hands,  shall  not  only  break  in  pieces  the  iron,  the 
brass,  the  clay,  the  silver  and  the  gold,  but  shall  become  a  greti 
mountain,  and  fill  the  whole  earth.  Whosoever  shall  fall  on  thii 
stone  shall  be  broken ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  wiD 
grind  him  to  powder  I 
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Christianity  has  been  the  object  of  a  varied  and  ceaseless, 

liiough  futile  opposition.    Ruthless  persecutions  marked  its  early 

testory.    It  grew  strong  under  oppression.    The  flattering  caresses 

Wt  power,  and  the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  world  were  lavished, 

lh>  corrupt  its  faith  and  form.     Its  vitality  survived  the  taint. 

Bntestine  wars,  which  consume  the  vigor  of  other  institutions, 

Vevived  its  energies  and  purified  its  principles.     Religious  con- 

iboversies,  intrinsically  deplorable,  served  to  define  more  clearly 

^h,t  boundaries  of  truth ;  and  persecutions,  fiercer  than  pagan,  to 

^liBtinguish  its  adherents.    As  a  purer  Christianity  was  emerging 

^Kom  the  convulsions  and  revolutions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 

VDcountered  a  form  of  opposition,  professedly  based  on  the  princi- 

*  (lies  avowed  by  the  Reformers.     With  them.  Deists  renounced  the 

^^tondage  of  superstition  for  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  abjured 

tte  dogmas  of  Popery,  for  the  authority  of  God.    But,  affirming 

^hat  the  teachings  of  natural  opposed  those  of  revealed  religion, 

"^ey  boldly  denied  its  claims,  questioned  its  principles  and  at- 

~  'kicked  its  evidences.     They  conducted  the  assault  with  serious- 

;    Wiess,  dignity  and,  at  least,  the  semblance  of  reasoning.    It  was 

!^    Wpelled  with  solemn  earnestness,  unassuming  boldness,  candor 

^nd  generosity.     If  one  party,  with  no  personal  concern  in  the 

Vtsult,  had  nothing  to  hope  from  success,  but  the  honors  of  victory, 

^Dd  the  other,  confident  in  the  power  and  permanence  of  divine 

%ath,  nothing  to  fear  from  defeat,  but  temporary  dishonor,  both 

%eemed  duly  sensible  that  the  solemn  interests  of  the  divine  pre- 

^iqgative,  man's  duty  here  and  destiny  hereafter,  were  suspended 

the  issue. 

A  later  stage  of  the  deistical  controversy  presented  a  different 
:U  If  not  convinced,  intelligent  and  candid  infidels  had  felt 
'Cireed,  by  the  irrefragable  proofs  of  Christianity,  to  retire  from  the 
contest  The  field  was  occupied  by  a  desperate  and  distracted 
%qaadroQ  of  vulgar  sciolists,  content  with  an  endless  repetition  of 
^vpelled  attacks.    The  world  saw,  in  the  bold  sophisms,  the  reck- 
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iht  scurrilous  abuse  and  drivdliii^  wii  of  Pftine,dM 
degeoeracT  of  hk  cla».  aad  ihe  hopeksi  eflGKU  ofmeOf  whoie 
focceai  had  beea  ib«  greatest  corse,  and  whose  defieaL  the  greateH 
bleasiag  to  mankiod. 

Meanwhile  Chrisuanitj.  released  from  ihe  obtigaikm  to  ddead 
iu  exfesteoce.  assumed  its  proper  poeiiioo  and  exerted  its  inhereot 
enereiesL  CoostitaiioiiaUy  aggressive,  it  was  noC  satisfied  thtC 
the  Tiolence  of  the  assault  had  ceased,  and  the  actiyitj  of  opp^ 
neats  subsided  in  the  cahn  of  in JiSercnce ;  bat  demanded  a  cor- 
dial embrace  of  iu  principles  and  a  cheerful  sabmisBioo  to  its  pvs* 
cept&  In  religious  relations,  constitutionally  exclusiFe,  it  wsi 
not  enough  that  men  ceased  to  swear  bj  Mahomec  and  sacrifiei 
to  Juggernaut,  cast  their  idols  to  moles  and  bats,  or  abandoned 
the  worship  of  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things ;  they  moit 
also  arow  the  doctrines,  and  practise  the  duties  taught  by  ths 
lowly  Nazarene. 

The  zeal  with  which  these  claims  hare  been  urged,  and  tin 
energy  with  which  they  have  been  prosecuted,  have  aroused  tto 
slumbering  foe.  Infidelity  has  reviTod  the  contest,  in  our  genera- 
tion, imder  a  new  policy,  and  one  imposing  on  the  advocates  cf 
Christianity  new  obligations  to  vigilance  and  effort.  Our  oppo* 
nents  now  aim  to  weaken  the  efficiency  of  a  system  they  despair 
of  defeating,  and,  in  the  manner  of  retreating  armies,  to  impede 
a  progress  they  are  unable  to  prevent  On  the  one  hand,  under 
the  guise  of  friendship,  proposing  to  elucidate  the  mysteries  of 
Revelation,  by  bungling  efforts,  they  make  intricacies  more  per- 
plexing. Thus  we  have  metaphysicians,  who,  in  explaining  the 
mode  of  divine  existence,  obliterate  all  traces  of  a  personal 
divinity  in  the  lamina  of  Pantheism ;  theologians,  who  by  the 
absurdities  of  transcendentalism,  have  eviscerated  the  moral 
power  of  the  Saviours  life  and  doctrine,  and  the  benefits  of  hit 
atonement ;  and  moralists,  who  in  sentimental  whinings,  have 
stripped  the  divine  character  of  the  attributes  of  holiness  and 
justice.  On  the  other  hand,  taught  by  experience  the  fotililj 
of  marshalling  their  forces  for  a  general  conflict,  on  whose  iasua 
the  whole  cause  might  depend,  our  opponents  have  posted  them 
in  detachments,  armed  with  the  weapons  of  a  defensive,  bat 
annoying  warfare.  Old  objections  are  revived  or  new  deviied. 
They  seek  not  to  destroy  our  reverence  for  Revelation,  as  a 
whole,  by  the  arraignment  of  the  Bible  as  a  falsehood,  but  by  u 
adroit  exhibition  of  the  alleged  falsehoods  of  the  Bible,  thef 
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to  sap  our  confidence  in  its  parts.  Such  a  policy,  though 
idTmatageoos  to  them,  involves  us  in  much  embarrassment  It 
l^ossy  to  object,  and  impudence  or  ignorance  may  propound,  in 
a  few  words,  questions,  which  ingenuity  and  learning  may  re- 
qaife  pages  to  answer.  In  the  course  of  eighteen  centuries,  count- 
less objections  have  been  started,  as  well  the  produce  of  curiosity, 
timidity,  and  candor,  as  of  stupidity,  arrogance,  and  malice. 
Many  of  them,  though  repeatedly  confuted,  are  pertinaciously  re- 
iterated ;  for  new  books  find  new  readers,  and  the  old  poison  may 
ptore  efficient  by  repeated  doses,  or  find  subjects  for  its  power  un- 
prorided  with  the  antidote.  With  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  has  been  disseminated. 
Skeptical  opinions,  which  were  once  to  be  found  only  in  the  heavy 
folio  or  voluminous  octavo,  accessible  to  the  learned,  are  now  em- 
bodied in  the  essays  of  newspapers  and  diatribes  of  reviews,  in- 
sinuated in  novels  or  interwoven  in  amusing  tales.  They  thus 
become  entrenched  in  the  fastnesses  of  popular  incredulity,  or 
sustain  the  strongholds  of  popular  apathy  and  indifference.  The 
fitrmer,  mechanic,  day-laborer,  apprentice,  and  school-boy,  learn 
objections  to  particular  parts  of  the  Bible,  enough  to  engender 
doubts  and  cavils  as  to  all,  and  hinder  the  workings  of  a  true 
faith. 

Such  then,  is  the  present  aspect  of  opposition  to  Christianity. 
It  is  very  evident,  that  the  contest  of  our  generation,  must  be 
more  difficult,  because  more  manifold,  more  perplexing,  because 
more  desultory,  and  more  prolonged,  because  ultimate  success  is 
suspended  on  surmounting  unnumbered  obstacles,  neither  alone 
important,  the  greater  part  even  trivial,  but  presenting  an  aggre- 
gate of  imposing  consequence. 

L  Our  way  will  be  prepared  for  a  particular  examination  of 
stations,  and  some  repetition  avoided,  by  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, connected  with  the  general  subject. 

1.  Since  infidels,  who  reject  the  Christian,  and  Deists,  who  reject 
all  revelation,  receive  in  common  with  us,  the  truths  of  Natural 
EeligioD,  as  of  divine  origin,  objections  to  Christianity  are  properly 
answered,  by  showing  that  they  are  equally  pertinent  to  the  re- 
ligkm  of  nature.  Indeed,  irrespective  of  the  distinctness,  with 
which  the  scheme  of  natural  religion  may  be  avowed,  if  men  only 
alow  that  God  is  the  Author  of  nature  or  natural  governor  of  the 
wvld,  whenever  we  find  the  same  sort  of  difficulties  common  to 
GbriBtiaoity  and  the  course  of  nature,  they  cannot,  on  account  of 
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such  difficulties,  deny  that  the  former  has  come  from  God,  nDba 
they  also  deny  that  the  world  has  come  from  God,  and  exdiaop 
Deism  for  Atheism. 

2.  The  existence  of  objections  against  Christianity,  even  when 
we  are  incapable  of  providing  satisfactory  answers  and  expUoi- 
tions,  in  every  case,  is  no  argument  against  its  claims. 

(1.)  Reason  has  been  given  to  guide  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  we  may  feel  assured  that  God  reveals  nothing  cootia- 
dictory  of  its  clear  and  proper  deductions.    But  reason  canaot 
devise  schemes  of  Providence  or  systems  of  Revelation.    There 
are  many  things  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  which  we  had 
never  invented,  and  which  are  very  different,  when  discoverod, 
from  what  we  might  have  previously  expected.     Now  they  tie 
known,  our  reason  judges  and  approves  of  them.     Thus  in  iki 
adaptation  of  one  part  of  this  constitution  to  another,  we  find,  that 
the  young  of  mammiferous  animals  being  provided  with  suitakk 
nourishment  by  the  parent,  may  be  produced  at  any  season,  wh3e 
those  of  graminivorous  animals,  are  ordinarily  produced  only  it 
certain  and  suitable  seasons.     The  sun's  powers  a.re  said  to  be 
chemical,  luminiferous,  and  calorific,  and  these  are  respoctivolj 
strongest  when  most  needed ;   the  first,  for  germinating  in  the 
spring,  the  second  for  nutriment,  in  early  summer,  the  last  for 
maturing,  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn.     As  reason  nay 
thus  be  led  to  approve  what  it  could  not  devise,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  so,  on  a  due  examination  and  care,  it  may  be  led  to  ap- 
prove, what  it  could  not  have  devised  in  Revelation. 

(2.)  Moreover,  there  are  many  truths  of  natural  and  moral  |g 
science,  to  which,  before  experience  and  observation,  we  migfai 
have  objected  as  incredible,  unreasonable  or  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  attributes.     Thus  brutes  without  reason,  act  with  more 
sagacity  and  foresight  than  man,  in  some  cases,  even  invdvia^ 
life.     The  Copernican  theory  was  once  rejected  by  thousands  on 
what  they  believed  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  their  senses,  tboag^i 
now  it  is  generally  received.    We  now  believe  the  light  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  sun,  which  we  are  told  is  a  dark  body.     We  knoir 
that  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  pestilence  and  famine,  overwheiai 
in  ruin,  or  sweep,  as  with  a  besom  of  destruction,  many  fairiMr* 
tions  of  earth,  and  that  millions  of  infants  are  doomed  to  fV^- 
(suffering  and  untimely  death.     These  and  other  strange  and  ftf' 
prising  facts  in  the  course  of  nature,  might,  as  matters  of  a  rait- 
lation,  have  appeared  liable  to  objections.    Of  the  truth  of  tb0 
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which  are  matters  of  science,  discovery,  observation,  and  scientific 
iDvestigratioQ  have  satisfied  us.  Of  the  consistency  of  others 
with  divine  wisdom  and  benevolence,  we  feel  satisfactory  assur- 
ances. The  grounds  of  this  satisfaction,  we  are  not  called  to  state 
at  large.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  present  scheme  is  one 
of  imperfect  development,  and  that  we  are  ignorant  and  incapable 
of  understanding  all  the  reasons  and  modes  of  divine  government, 
and  hence,  what,  as  isolated  facts,  now  surprise  and  confound  us, 
may,  when  seen  with  perfected  faculties,  as  parts  of  one  great 
plan,  not  only  satisfy  our  doubts,  but  elicit  our  admiration.  Now 
•eeiog  that  liableness  to  objections  in  the  course  of  nature,  may 
be  removed,  it  is  equally  credible  that  liableness  to  objections  in 
the  scheme  of  Revelation  may  be  removed.  Satisfied  by  evidence, 
chat  the  one  is  from  God,  we  see  that  objections  which  might  have 
existed  because  it  contained  things  diflferent  from  our  expectations, 
would  have  been  frivolous  and  invalid.  Thus  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity  being  sustained  by  reliable  evidences,  objections  to 
its  matter  even  grave  and  important,  founded  on  our  conceptions, 
ought  not  to  impair  our  confidence  in  its  truth,  as  they  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  as  susceptible  of  refutation  as  the  others. 

(3.)  As  we  could  not  know  before  experience,  what  would  be 
the  course  of  nature,  it  is  presumable  from  analogy,  as  well  as  the 
nalare  of  Revelation,  which  purposes  to  enlighten  us,  that  we  could 
Dot  know  beforehand,  what  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  contain,  how 
it  ought  to  be  expressed,  figuratively  or  plainly,  obscurely  or  clearly, 
and  by.  what  and  what  kind  of  evidence  it  ought  to  be  presented. 
We  may  sit  in  judgment  on  man,  the  laws  and  modes  of  whose 
eziBtence  we  can  apprehend  and  appreciate,  and  of  some  things 
in  human  science,  we  can,  in  advance,  afiirm  what  will  or  will 
not  be.  But,  of  God's  ways  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  we 
are  incompetent  judges,  except  in  so  far  as  he  has  provided  mate- 
rials. Wt  may  say  in  the  matters  of  science,  that  such  planets 
eadst  as  Bfara  and  Venus,  but  we  cannot  say,  that  in  the  ''  mighty 
annular  space^  between  two  planets,  no  other  exists.  Of  parts  of 
tke  universe  we  can  say,  "  here  are  the  monuments  of  divine  power 
and  wisdom,*'  but  of  others  we  cannot  say,  '^  here  God  has  never 
wrought ;  here  he  never  will ;  no  planet  ever  moved,  and  none 
wfll  ever,  no  system  will  ever  be  arranged  in  these  vast  regions  of 
till  we  shall  have  winged  our  flight  over  the  boundless 
of  imniensity,  or  traversed  in  one  moment  of  time,  the  im- 
measurable  cycles  of  an  eternity  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
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So  in  matters  of  religion,  we  may  assert  what  God  has  taught « 
in  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  by  the  methods  of  his  provideoce; 
but  of  other  things,  as  the  statements  of  Revelation,  of  whieh 
natural  religion  furnishes  us  with  nothing  similar,  we  dare  net 
deny  or  affiim,  as  to  say,  '^  this  is  contrary  to  justice,"  or  "this  to 
mercy,"  or  '^  this  to  reason,"  till  we  have  fully  compassed  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  that  God  who  is  "  unsearchable  in  his  judg- 
ments," and  "  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out" 

(4)  These  views  are  very  much  strengthened,  when  we  bear  is 
mind,  that  the  Christian  revelation  is  not  only  a  republication  cf 
the  religion  of  nature,  but  is  a  religion  of  sinners.  It  teaches  met 
that  they  are  rebels  against  God,  haters  of  the  light  of  truth,  evil- 
doers, and,  as  such,  exposed  to  the  just  and  severe  indignation  rf 
God.  Such  a  revelation  must  be  displeasing  to  men,  and  supposiof 
it  to  be  true,  and  in  the  particulars  mentioned,  its  teachings  cor- 
respond with  those  of  natural  religion,  men,  as  criminals,  are  in- 
capable of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  procedures  of  their  sovereign. 
Hence  besides  an  abatement  from  the  force  of  objections,  bectme 
of  man's  natural  repugnance  to  the  scheme,  such  as  it  is,  there 
must  be  an  abatement  on  the  grounds  of  this  moral  incompetencf, 
as  we  have  seen  there  must  be  on  account  of  the  intellectual  in- 
capacity to  decide  on  the  character  of  a  revelation. 

It  seems  thus,  on  the  whole,  evident,  that  the  existence  of  ob- 
jections against  Christianity  forms  no  argument  against  its  claiiw. 

II.  Whatever  may  formerly  have  been  the  relative  consequeDce 
of  objections  to  the  scheme  and  objections  to  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  we  feel  assured,  that  in  the  present  aspects  of  the 
opposition  to  its  claims,  the  former  are  by  no  means  matters  of 
trivial  importance,  if  indeed  they  do  not  rank  with  the  latter,  as 
hindrances  to  their  acknowledgment.  Were  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity  to  be  decided,  only  on  the  principles  of  sound  reasoB- 
ing,  we  might  safely  rest  the  decision  on  the  force  of  its  evidences; 
and  these  shown  to  be  irrefragable,  all  objections,  based  on  its 
alleged  internal  improbabilities,  might  be  summarily  met,  by  the 
proof  of  our  incompetency  to  decide  what  a  revelation  ought  to 
contain.  But  all  men  are  not  logicians,  or  at  least,  do  not  alvajf 
reason  logically,  and  hence  it  becomes  important  to  give  to  the 
popular  objections  against  Christianity,  a  particular  consideratios* 

Under  other  circumstances,  a  detailed  examination  of  all  no- 
ticeable objections  might  be  both  practicable  and  profitable.  Bat 
this  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  our  prescribed  limits.    Nor  is  it 
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absolutely  necessary  to  our  purpose.  Such  an  examinatioD  of  some 
of  the  most  important,  may  furnish  to  the  minds  of  candid  and 
impartial  persons,  satisfactory  assurances  that  none  of  them  pre- 
sent adequate  reasons  for  the  neglect  or  rejection  of  the  Christian 
scheme. 

1.  Objections  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity  constitute  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  opposition  to  its  claims.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these,  having,  according  to  the  syllabus  of  this  course, 
been  already  fully  discussed,  either  as  special  topics,  or  as  falling 
within  the  scope  of  other  lectures,  require  no  farther  attention. 
Since,  however,  the  alleged  insufficiency  of  some,  or  all  of  these 
evidences,  to  establish  the  truth  of  Christianity,  has  been  some- 
times adduced  as  a  positive  argument  against  its  claims,  it  may 
neither  be  impertinent  to  our  own  general  purpose,  nor  involve 
any  material  repetition,  to  give  to  this  general  objection  to  the 
sridences,  a  brief  consideration. 

(1.)  In  a  matter,  whose  decision  is  sustained  by  several  distinct 
proofs,  the  real  deficiency  of  one  does  not  necessarily  invalidate 
the  others.  Thus  could  a  proposition,  subversive  of  the  evidence 
of  miracles,  be  sustained,  our  confidence  in  that  afiforded  by  other 
sources  is  not  impaired.  The  character  of  Christianity  as  a  sys- 
tem of  moral  truth  and  the  effects  of  the  truth  would  remain,  and 
the  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Bible,  whose  fulfilment  is  attested 
by  history,  would  not  be  erased. 

(2.)  The  alleged  insufficiency  of  one  or  all  of  the  evidences 
may  not  be  owing  to  anything  intrinsic.  The  impairing  of  any 
sense,  will,  of  course,  impair  the  force  of  evidence  addressed  to  us 
through  its  medium.  So  defects  of  mental  culture,  as  to  knowl- 
edge or  discipline,  or  obliquity  of  moral  nature,  may  greatly  im- 
pair the  power  of  evidence,  which,  fairly  presented,  might  be  con- 
vincing. This  is  daily  exemplified  in  respect  of  the  moral  and 
physical  interests  of  men,  and  its  pertinency  to  this  subject  is 
readily  apprehended,  by  all  who  have  observed,  how  much  pas- 
sion, pride  and  prejudice  affect  the  human  mind,  in  matters  of 
religion. 

(3.)  Supposing  that,  on  examination  of  the  proofs  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  we  are  left  in  some  doubt  of  their  sufficiency  to  es- 
lablisb  its  claims,  we  are  not  thereby  justified  in  its  rejection,  or 
even  a  suspension  of  our  investigation.  For  our  doubting  itself 
implies  some  degree  of  evidence  in  favor  of  that,  of  which  we 
doabc.    Even  when  evidences,  for  and  against  a  proposition,  so 
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balance,  that  one  set  destroys  the  force  of  the  other,  as  ground  Ibr 
a  conclusion,  yet  there  is  more  evidence  for  either  side,  than  for 
thoughts  or  views,  rising  in  the  mind  without  any  cause  which 
may  be  assigned.  That  the  evidences  for  Christianity  do  not  pro- 
duce conviction,  is  not  therefore  equivalent  to  saying,  there  is  no 
evidence.  There  being  some,  it  matters  not  how  little,  consider- 
ing the  importance  of  the  interests  at  stake,  that  others  of  equal 
or  greater  general  intelligence,  reading  and  ability  with  ourselvei^ 
have  decided  favorably  on  these  claims,  so  far  from  being  justified 
in  their  dismission,  we  should  rather  suspect  some  flaw  in  oor 
course  of  reasoning,  or  some  inaccuracy  in  our  supposed  facts,  and 
earnestly  seek  more  light  For  there  are  numberless  instances  in 
our  daily  life,  when  we  form  decisions  on  very  impeachable  evi- 
dences of  correctness,  and  engage  in  important  enterprises,  where 
the  probabilities  of  success  are  very  faint  The  experience  of 
others,  their  opinions,  and  our  reasonings  and  deductions  from  sup- 
posed facts,  received  on  doubtful  testimony,  are  often  relied  on, 
though  our  liableness  to  deception,  the  uncertainties  of  all  future 
events  and  that  of  our  living  among  them,  together  with  contraiy 
experiences,  opinions  and  observations,  may,  and  often  do  raiee^ 
not  only  some,  but  great  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  our  decisions. 
Thus  we  are  compelled  to  act  on  probabilities.  So,  while  God  hae 
very  clearly  marked  the  path  of  duty  in  Revelation,  be  has  left  09, 
as  in  other  subjects  of  a  moral  nature,  to  ascertain  that  he  has 
thus  marked  it,  by  the  use  of  our  reason,  framing  a  judgment  on 
the  probabilities  presented. 

(4.)  That  the  alleged  insufficiency  of  evidence  may  be  a  ground- 
less complaint,  and  want  of  conviction  be  ascribable  to  wantof  doe 
attention  in  using  the  means,  is  made  higlily  presumable,  by  this 
consideration  :  that  the  evidences  in  favor  of  the  truths  of  natural 
religion,  though  patent  to  all,  in  the  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence, have  not  so  extensively  or  permanently  impressed  the  minds 
of  men,  as  those  in  favor  of  revealed.  This  has  been  true,  even 
although  the  propagation  of  its  truths  has  not  been  resisted  by 
virulent  and  cruel  persecution,  nor  opposed  so  strongly  by  the  nat- 
ural dispositions  of  men.  As  God  has  not  made  these  evidences 
irresistible,  which  would  have  been  a  virtual  annulling  of  free 
agency,  but  has  required  us  to  exercise  our  reasoning  and  moral 
faculties,  in  order  to  an  understanding  and  conviction  of  truth,  we 
rightly  ascribe  this  failure  to  receive  the  instructions  of  natural  reli- 
gion, to  a  want  of  proper  attention.     So,  as  God  has  not  made  the 
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evidences  of  Chrislianily  irresistible,  aDd  for  the  same  reason,  wc 
may  justly  ascribe  the  want  of  conviction,  to  a  failure  of  diligence 
and  serious  attention,  and  not  necessarily  to  a  want  of  evidence, 
sufficient  to  secure  our  assent  to  its  propositions. 

(6.)  The  alleged  insufficiency  of  some  of  these  evidences  maybe 
ascribed  to  a  neglect  of  otiiers.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  may  have  been  constituted  such  as  they 
are,  as  a  part  of  some  men's  trial,  or  state  of  probation.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  divine  method  in  respect,  of  other  important 
moral  subjects.  We  are  exposed  to  temptations  to  do  wrong,  and 
furnished  with  incentives  to  do  right,  and  resistance  to  one  and 
concurrence  with  the  other,  are  left  to  our  choice,  for  which  we  are 
responsible.  A  studious  and  serious  effort  in  pursuit  of  what  is 
probably  our  duty,  renders  the  path  of  virtue  easier,  and  a  yield- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  passion  or  suggestions  of  indolence,  facili- 
tates the  progress  of  evil.  Thus  an}*^  evidences  of  Christianity 
appearing  doubtful  to  any,  even  to  a  very  great  degree,  affords 
temptation  to  its  summary  rejection,  or  gives  opportunity  for  the 
rirtuous  exercise  of  our  faculties.  And  as  some  men,  perhaps  in- 
clined by  the  unpalatable  truths  of  the  Bible,  to  rejection,  or  fail- 
ingi  by  indolence  or  carelessness,  to  examine  the  subject  seriously 
and  patiently,  do  not  obtain  evidence  sufficient  for  conviction, 
they  must  blame  themselves  and  not  the  divine  dispensation 
under  which  they  live,  which,  in  this,  as  other  things,  commends 
itself  to  our  enlightened  reason  and  sober  judgment. 

(6.)  However  insufficient  the  evidences  of  Christianity  may, 
for  any  reason,  appear  to  some,  yet  on  a  fair  and  impartial  esti- 
mate of  the  acknowledged  facts  in  the  case,  it  is  far  easier  and 
more  logical,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  system,  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  divine  Revelation,  than  on  that  of  human  invention 
and  imposture.  If  the  Christian  be  esteemed  credulous  and  super- 
stitious, in  receiving  as  divine,  what  the  light  of  nature,  the 
revelations  of  science  and  human  experience  have  more  and  irioro 
confirmed,  the  infidel  defies  reason,  by  a  creed  of  contradictionn 
to  its  teachings,  and  disgraces  Faith  by  a  subscription  to  para- 
doxes, more  preposterous  than  prophecy  and  more  marvellous  than 
miracles.  The  infidel  must  believe  that  predictions,  with  which 
hbtory,  written  by  neither  Jews  nor  Christians,  affords  numerous 
striking  coincidences,  were  merely  shrewd  guesses,  and  these,  for 
the  most  part,  guesses  of  men  as  devoid  of  political  sagacity  as, 
by  the  infidel's  theory,  of  moral  principle.    As  a  spcciiren  of  such 
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predictions  lake  one  of  the  earliest,  fullest  and  most  minutei  that 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  Jews.  It  was  foretold  that  they  should 
be  dispersed  among  all  nations,  be  a  proverb  and  a  bye-word,  aol 
their  sufferings  and  persecutions,  involving  various  iraprobahb 
and  minute  events,  are  detailed  with  the  scrupulous  exactness  of 
an  annalist.  History  has  returned  a  most  uncompromisingly  ac- 
curate fulfilment  Unprecedented  and  paradoxical  has  been  the 
iate  of  this  people.  Without  temple  or  altar,  a  king,  a  priest  or 
a  prophet,  unchanging  they  have  endured  all  change,  and  remaia 
to  our  day,  distinct,  in  the  practice  of  the  religious  rites  receiTsd 
by  their  fathers.  Other  races  have  melted  away  or  been  meigcd 
into  each  other,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  such  a  &tft, 
while  the}  have  remained  separate,  with  every  effort  to  dena- 
tionalize them.  The  infidel  must  believe  that  from  a  comparar 
tively  rude  and  uncultivated  people,  a  horde  of  untutored  shcp 
herds,  but  just  escaped  from  a  cruel  and  oppressive  bondagi^ 
without  philosophy,  science,  or  literature,  w^e  have  obtained  tbi 
only  clear  and  consistent  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  tin, 
most  sublime  and  rational,  and  only  worthy  views  of  the  Divias 
Being  and  attributes,  and  the  purest  principles  of  law,  for  regi^ 
lating  his  worship,  and  the  duties  and  relations  of  mankind.  Ha 
must  believe,  that  men  were  found  among  the  Jews,  capable  of 
instructing  the  world  in  these  great  truths,  while  the  enlightened 
nations  of  antiquity,  though  justly  celebrated  for  affording  modeb 
of  eloquence,  poetry,  statuary,  and  architecture,  as  well  as  sound 
principles  of  natural  and  moral  science,  have,  in  their  higheit 
stages  of  advancement,  provided  mankind  with  the  most  sillj 
legends,  puerile  traditions  and  absurd  theories  on  the  world's  origia 
and  the  first  principles  of  religion.  As  to  the  New  Testament,  iba 
infidel  must  believe,  that  a  few  obscure,  ignorant,  illiterate  fisher- 
men, "  the  scum  of  a  nation,  itself  the  scum  of  the  world,"  so 
imposed  on  the  senses  of  men,  including  foes  as  well  as  friends^ 
that  their  ^'cunningly  devised"  tricks  were  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  astounding  miracles,  the  witnesses  only  differing  in 
opinion  of  the  power  by  which  they  were  wrought,  whether  do- 
rived  from  heaven  or  hell.  Or  if  it  be  contended,  that  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  New  Testament  were  composed  at  a  later  period 
than  that  assigned  by  Christian  writers,  then  must  the  infidel  be- 
lieve an  absurdity  still  greater.  For  by  rigid  investigation  into 
their  literary  history,  these  narratives  are  brought  within  thirty 
or  forty  years  of  the  period  whose  wonders  they  detail ;  and  with 
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lerless  minute  circumstances  of  times,  places  and  persoas, 
Dg  salient  points  for  detection,  were  exposed  to  the  rigid  crit- 
I  of  a  most  malignant  and  inveterate  opposition.  Yet  with 
rible  testimonies,  in  some  cases  as  reliable  as  the  senses,  in 
imoved  but  one  step  from  their  certainties,  by  which  these 
tives  might  have  been  branded  as  the  fables  of  fools  or  the 
lies  of  knaves,  mankind  perversely  determined  to  believe 
to  be  true,  and  after  centuries  of  laborious  effort,  by  the  most 
to  criticism,  this  most  wonderful  literary  forgery  has  not 
•urvived,  unscathed,  all  attacks  made  upon  it,  but  been 
mitted  to  our  day,  with  accumulating  evidences  of  its  genu- 
S8  and  authenticity. 

d  since  the  authorship  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be 
i  to  any  hand,  competent,  humanly  speaking,  to  such  a  work, 
her  the  infidel  assigns  it  to  one  set  of  impostors  or  another, 
list  believe,  that  they  have  portrayed  a  character  faultless 
unique  as  a  portrait,  beyond  all  precedent  pictures  of  the 
illation,  the  most  self-consistent  and  natural  as  a  living 
pie,  without  a  duplicate  in  all  the  histories  of  fact  or  the 
m  of  fiction.  He  must  believe,  that  not  only  one,  but  four 
na  were  found  competent  to  the  wonderful  feat  of  represent- 
heir  hero  in  actual  life,  and  while  so  differing  from  each 
,  as  to  avoid  all  well-grounded  suspicion  of  collusion,  they 
evinced  the  same  originality  of  invention,  heavenly  purity 
Might  and  child-like  simplicity  of  style,  and  have  made  their 
fUTj  in  the  sublimity  and  pathos  of  his  instructions,  purity  and 
j  of  his  life,  and  patience  and  dignity  of  his  sufferings, 
;  and  act  in  a  manner  unprecedented  and  inimitable.  He 
believe,  that  they  succeeded  in  weaving  into  the  web  of  his 
y,  paragraphs  not  more  wonderful  for  their  avowals  of  divine 
I,  than  for  their  susceptibility  of  a  translation  "  without  the 
f  a  thought  or  a  grace"  into  the  language  of  every  nation  ; 
rhile  their  congruities  have  been  so  firmly  and  consistently 
Agether  that  no  material  discrepancy  has  ever  rewarded  the 
diligent  scrutiny,  yet  the  whole  has  been  prepared  with  so 
Warks  of  design,  that  these  congruities  are  often  only  ap- 
t  on  the  most  careful  study.  He  must  believe  that  the  early 
l^ators  of  Christianity,  with  no  assignable  motive,  and  often 
et  every  assignable  motive,  persevered  in  imposing  an  as- 
Al^  fraud  on  the  world,  and  cheerfully  braved  contempt, 
tetioD,  infamy  and  exile,  the  scourge,  the  prison,  and  the 
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cross,  to  maintain  their  unprofitable  falsehooda.  He  must  bdieTe, 
that  bigoted  as  they  previously  were  to  the  Jew's  religioD,  M 
then  popularly  understood,  they  underwent  all  these  dangers  to 
destroy  not  only  it,  but  every  other ;  that  without  arms,  wealck, 
or  political  power,  they  succeeded  in  establishing  a  system,  whick 
contrary  to  all  precedents  in  the  history  of  religion,  transcended 
all  natural,  national  or  linguistic  boundaries,  and  yet  survives  all 
disasters,  defeats,  and  defections.  He  must  believe  that,  such  wai 
the  constancy  of  these  conspirators  against  truth,  among  thou- 
sands, not  one  could  be  found,  even  of  those  who  abjured  tbe 
faith,  who  ever  exposed  the  fraud  or  unfolded  the  secrets  of  tbii 
moral  machinery  which  ^^  turned  the  world  upside  down."  Hi 
must  believe,  that  with  all  their  villainy  they  preached  sinceiily, 
that  charity  was  taught  by  bigots,  and  holiness  by  impostors,  aid 
to  all  their  inconsistencies,  they  added  that  of  practising  what  tbqr 
inculcated.  Finally,  must  the  infidel  believe,  that  imposton^  hf 
the  combined  power  of  pure  doctrines,  precepts  and  practices,  haw 
fastened  on  the  best  part  of  the  world,  a  system,  more  powerful  ia 
motives  than  all  law,  more  efiicicnt  in  energies  than  all  enterpriM^ 
and  more  enduring  in  result  than  all  human  institutions.  Surdf 
such  a  faith  is  a  definition  of  the  blindest  credulity. 

2.  There  is  a  large  number  of  objections  arising  from  the  miscoD- 
ceptions  or  misunderstandings  of  pardonable  or  culpable  ignorance 
perversions  of  the  plain  meaning  or  misapprehensions  of  the  scope 
of  particular  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  malignity  of  self* 
conceited  scoflers,  swelled  with  the  pride  of  a  little  learning  and 
vain-glorious  of  its  display.  Such  are  readily  set  aside  by  the  cor- 
rections of  knowledge,  and  a  careful  and  candid  estimate  of  the 
declarations  of  the  Scriptures.  We  present,  in  a  summary  maa* 
ner,  a  few  specimens,  the  facility  of  whose  confutation  may  be 
predicated  of  all  of  the  classes  they  represent. 

It  has  been  often  asserted,  that  the  ark  could  not  bold  its  al- 
leged contents.  Its  dimensions  were  450  feet  in  length,  75  ia 
breadth,  and  45  in  depth,  by  modern  calculation,  of  a  capacity 
equal  to  32,000  tons,  equivalent  to  that  of  sixteen  large  ships  of 
war.  Eight  persons,  250  pair  of  quadrupeds,  to  which  numixr 
the  various  species  of  such  animals  has  been  reduced,  a  fever 
number  of  birds,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  living  contents,  and  erf* 
ficient  provision  for  a  year,  might  surely  find  space  in  a  ve0>i 
which  would  have  contained  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men  ail 
provisions  for  eighteen  months. 
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The  Scriptures  are  accused  of  contaniag  many  very  indelicata 
iSBsages.  But  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  profess  to  detail 
Bet0,  that  the  opinions  of  men  vary,  in  different  ages,  respecting 
ifcai  18  indelicate,  and  that  the  record  in  the  Bible  does  not  excite 
ii^our  minds,  as  that  of  novels  and  romances  may,  any  corres- 
Mding  sinful  emotions,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  calculated  to  pro- 
hKe  an  opposite  influence,  no  great  weight  can  be  attached  to 
hie  objection. 

^•The  curses  and  imprecations  of  the  Psalms  and  other  parts  of 
ho  Old  Testament,  are  adduced  as  inconsistent  with  the  charac- 
tr  of  a  work  proceeding  from  Grod.  Not  to  urge,  that  by  a  legiti- 
B^te  rendering  of  such  passages,  the  expressions  now  appearing 
t  an  imperative  mood,  would  lose  their  objectionable  features  in 
hft  future  tense,  it  may  be  replied,  that  God,  as  a  righteous  judge, 
^ht  delegate  to  his  inspired  servants,  his  acknowledged  preroga- 
jjge  of  calling  down  on  his  enemies  the  curses  to  which  they  may 
pre  rendered  themselves  obnoxious. 

uPbiioBophers  so  called,  sneeringly  remind  us,  that  there  were 
Ipsbtless  rainbows  before  the  Flood,  and  hence  Moses'  statement, 
II  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,"  implying  its  first  appearance,  is  a 
piwi  unfortunate  blunder.  But  a  tyro  in  Hebrew  will  inform  us, 
hat ''  I  appoint  my  bow,"  is  as  lawful  a  translation,  and  thus  re- 
ipve  the  philosophers  of  their  kind  concern  for  Moses. 
liPietended  antiquarians  having  identified  no  bricks  from  the 
pper  of  Babel,  assure  us,  that  Moses'  narrative  of  its  erection,  is 
Ikjbe  classed  with  the  fabulous  legends  of  the  old  world.  We 
IJjffat  simply  ask  for  some  valid  reason  for  discrediting  the  Pen- 
Hfiacb.  Strabo  and  Herodotus,  however,  have  furnished  some 
limoranda  of  the  existence  in  Chaldea,  of  a  tower  called  Belus, 
pviog  walks  upon  it,  along  which  two  chariots  could  drive 
breast. 

y^Tarious  mistakes,  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  have  been 
idnttriously  culled  from  the  pages  of  inspiration,  and  trium- 
Ipodj  paraded  as  conclusive  vouchers  for  the  human  origin  of 
^.  Bible.  That  a  book,  whose  most  modern  parts  are  nearly 
l^llaea  centuries  old, — written  in  languages,  of  which  one  has 
|pA  dead  for  2600  years,  describing  a  very  ancient  people,  of 
Iprimilar  customs  from  ours,  and  of  very  peculiar  history ; — and 
fflifh  baa  passed  through  many  hands,  and  been  often  copied, 
Ippld  present  no  literal  and  verbal  inaccuracies,  would  indeed 
igam  a  miraculous  preservation.    But  what  is  the  amount  (f  nil 


dto  aBq[«d  inacecuraciet?  Their  hittorictt  and  riMMrical  dfceli 
do  not  alter  a  material  &et  of  hietory,  or  nMNify  a  rule  «tf  fMl 
writing,  and  their  moral  have  never  infloenoed  the  natmeltftl 
doctrine  or  the  character  of  a  precept  The  Hebrewa  and  CWHJI 
need  letters  in  computation.  It  so  happens  thai  the  AidMllI 
▼alae  of  very  similar  letters  was  often  diflerent  Thus  40  Hl 
400,  2  and  20,  4  and  900  are  pairs  of  examples  of  thii^  in  Ai 
Hebrew,  and  3  and  6  in  the  Greek.  This  simple  fiiet 
number  of  alleged  contradictions  and  ^rors,  since  the 
of  a  transcriber,  in  the*  matter  of  a  line,  one  fiftieth  of  att  Ml 
long,  might  produce  a  considerable  error  in  numbers.  The  ^ 
counts  of  John  and  Mark  respecting  our  Saviour's  cnicifbddtt  sn 
diflbrent  John  says  it  took  place  at  the  sixth  hoar»  MmA  mfi 
the  third.  Both  might  have  used  the  letter  whose  numeral 
is  8,  and  the  copyist  of  Mark  may  have  made  it  a  3. 

Sometimes  one  writer  gives  the  round  number,  and 
more  accurately,  furnishes  the  additional  fractional  number.  OM 
says  our  Saviour's  transfiguration  occurred  "about  eight  dqi 
after."  Another  says  it  was  ''after  six  days."  The  fomieril^ 
eluded  the  preceding  and  subsequent  day. 

A  contradiction  in  different  narrations  of  the  same  event  is  elkel 
easily  reconciled  by  a  little  care  in  comparing  the  passages.  MoMi 
makes  Jacob's  family  which  went  to  Egypt  sixty-sir,  or,  wUimf 
Jacob,  Joseph  and  his  two  sons,  seventy.  Stephen,  in  ActsviLH 
states  the  .number  of  the  family  at  seventy-five.  Now  it  wil  be 
observed,  that  Moses  expressly  excepts  the  wives  of  JacoVs  soaii. 
and  gives  "sixty-six"  as  the  number  of  his  descendants  whowesf 
with  him.  Stephen  says  Joseph  ''  sent  for  his  father  Jacob  aad 
all  his  kindred,  seventy-five  souls."  In  this  were  the  sixty*8Bt 
actual  descendants  of  Jacob,  and  the  nine  wives  of  his  soot,  tbca 
living  with  him,  who,  as  part  of  "his  kindred^^  make  up  seventf- 
five.  Thus,  passages,  once  contradictory  (apparently),  are  evineed 
to  be  critically  correspondent 

The  kings  of  the  Jews  often  commenced  their  reigns  doriag 
those  of  their  fathers,  or  other  predecessors,  and  sometimes  eat 
writer  dates  from  the  collegiate,  and  another  fixmi  the  sole  sueoai- 
sion.  In  genealogies,  apparent  errors  are  removed  by  the  wsfr 
known  facts,  that  one  person  sometimes  had  two  names, — as  it 
this  day  we  speak  of  Cicero  by  the  name  of  Tully. — sometiflHl 
the  same  name  belonged  to  two  persons,  and  names  often  apjieir 
with  various  spellings,  by  translations  into  other  languages,  ortf 
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una.  of  Mpywt*.  .The  genealogjr  of  our  Sarioar  is  twice  given ; 
irfWt  of  Lgke  ia  evideatly  a  tracing  of  hia  lineage  lluougb  hi» 
(jhw.  He  it  said  to  have  been  as  "  was  eaf^maed,  the  son  of 
mfh,  who  was  tbe  son  of  Hell,"  dec  Now  the  words  "  the  soa" 
|^||B[  Heli,  are  supplied  by  the  translators,  and  might  as  well 
Bi  been,  "  the  son-in-law."  The  custom  of  the  Jews  was  to 
Ip.fegisters,  and  from  them  the  evangelists  doubtless  compiled 
fcjcuealogy.  Other  explanations  of  the  phraseology  here  used 
y«  beeu  given,  but  all  coincide  ia  the  very  natural  and  easy 
Ululioa  of  the  difficulty,  by  adopting  this  as  the  register  <A 
fty'B  ancestry. 

^bas  we  see  bow  readily  the  Scriptures  may  be  relieved  from 
H^maay  petty  objections,  of  which  &ir  specimens  hare  been  pre- 
||sd.  There  are  some  indeed  too  trivial  for  notice,  such  as  the 
^H  on  Moses  for  using  the  third  person  in  speaking  of  himself 
lllrilicb  Ciesar  was  notoriously  guilty, — and  the  celebrated  sopb- 
H  that  contradictions  are  inferable  when  one  writer  omits  what 
Plher  relates,  of  which  the  abridgers  of  Dion  Cassius  furnish 
ptples.  For  ihcee  coatributions  to  the  rules  of  writing  and  in- 
ipreting  history,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  author  of  the  "Age 
treason;"  whether  the  discovery  was  original,  we  do  not  under- 
}Sftto  say. 

m^  One  of  the  most  prolific  themes  of  a  declamatory  denuncia- 
PfOf  Christianity  is  furnished  by  the  existence  of  mysteries, 
ha  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incaroalion  and  the  Divine  De- 
mare  cited  aa  special  illustrations  of  this  objection. 
(ji.)  Mystery  is  properly  opposed  to  explanation.  The  mspired 
llHne  is  not  necessarily  precluded  from  containing  mysteries,  of 
p^  existence  it  may  be  a  part  of  inspiration  to  inform  us. 
In  sacred  writers  have  nowhere  professed  to  explain  everything 
l^ecLed  with  the  divine  nature  and  economy.  God's  plan  of 
Ipfmpiion  was  called  a  mystery,  because  not  fully  explained, 
Mgb  a  matter  of  inspiration,  of  which  a  record  was  made.  We 
l^^y  concede  that  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible  are  "great,"  and 
l^y  things  are  presented  which  we  cannot  fully  comprehend. . 
ffk)  But  while  above  reason,  these  mysteries  are  not  necessarily 
Mpsistent  with  reason.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  this  is 
gp  than  we  can  assert,  since  reason  has  been  furnished  with  np 
gjpjals  for  forming  an  opinion.  Thua  the  mysteries  of  the 
lUty  and  the  Incarnation  arise  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
l^e  of  divine  existence,  and  that  of  the  Decree  from  our  igno- 
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nuMa  of  the  mode  of  the  divine  government  of  fi«e  ngeots.  ^ 
a  aehool-boy  Newton's  philosophy  may  be  above  reaeoo,  but  e«h 
not  be  said  to  be  opposed  to  his  reason,  for  on  account  of  igaoraon 
and  immaturity  his  reason  cannot  be  exercised  on  its  principisB. 

(3.)  The  constitution  and  course  of  things  in  this  worid|  an 
only  raise  a  presumption  that  mysteries  might  be  expected  in  a 
divine  revelation,  but  ought  to  reconcile  us  to  their  existence,  k 
the  words  of  the  inspired  penman,  ''Qod  doeth  great  things^  whioh 
we  cannot  comprehend.  Dost  thou  know  the  balancing*  of  ifci 
clouds  ?  Can  any  understand  their  spreadings,  or  the  noise  ef  bii 
tabernacle?  Who  hath  laid  the  measures  of  the  earth,  er  whs 
hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it  ?  Whereupon  are  the  firandacisai 
thereof  fastened  ?  Where  is  the  way  where  light  dweUethf  sai 
as  for  darkness,  where  is  the  place  thereof?  Hast  thon  eaund 
into  the  treasures  of  the  snow  ?  or  hast  thou  seen  the  treasares  if 
the  hail?  Hath  the  rain  a  father?  or  who  hath  begottsn  tk 
drops  of  dew  ?  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiak% 
or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion?  Knowest  thou  the  ordinances sf 
heaven?  Who  hath  put  wisdom  in  the  inward  parts?  erwhs 
hath  given  understanding  to  the  heart?  Dost  thou  kuNiv  dH 
wondrous  works  of  Him,  who  is  perfect  in  knowledge?"*  Otf 
daily  and  important  duties,  labors,  studies,  relaxation,  nooriA- 
ment,  rest,  moti6n,  pain  and  pleasure,  are  all  connected  with  moit 
intricate  and  perplexing  mysteries.  We  know  the  laws  of  mocis^ 
but  of  its  real  nature  are  profoundly  ignorant.  The  formatioa 
of  our  bodies',  the  process  of  vegetation,  the  combination  of  in- 
stinct with  brute  forms,  or  of  mind  with  human,  the  power  of  t 
wound  to  inflict  pain,  the  odor  of  plants,  the  nature  of  chemical 
combinations,  the  structure  of  a  worm,  the  tint  of  a  violet,  the 
painting  of  a  rose,  the  source  of  an  aerolite,  the  origin  of  ai 
earthquake,  and  hundreds  of  similar  subjects,  are  full  of  inexpK* 
cable  wonders.  What  is  heat?  light?  electricity?  magnetisail 
If  gravitation  binds  planets  to  a  centre,  what  binds  the  centre  to 
its  place  ?  We  can  know  something  of  the  habits  of  various  aoi^ 
mals,  but  who  knows  how  those  habits  are  formed  ?  How,  in  thi 
vast  numbers  of  the  irrational  creation  is  knowledge  imparted  mi 
obtained?  Why  does  the  sensitive  plant  recoil  at  our  HMMhf 
Why  does  the  graft  perpetuate  its  kind,  and  not  that  of  the  slodt 
on  which  it  feeds  ?  Why  do  jrfants  seek  the  light,  the  sun-floWi 
more  devotional  than  man,  ever  bow  towards  his  god,  as  he 

*  From  ehapn.  S7th  and  S8th  or  Job. 
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iIm  circuit  of  the  heavens?  Of  all  the  wonders  of  nature,  man 
m  the  greatest.  We  can  describe  his  frame,  with,  its  muscles  and 
veios,  arteries  and  blood,  bones  and  flesh,  but  what  gives  motion 
and  power  to  them  all  ?  Who  has  touched  the  quick,  and  searched 
«at  the  liiding-place  of  *animal  life?  And  when  all  nature  has 
teen  explored,  let  us  question-  the  explorer.  What  is  mind? 
whence  its  being?  when  and  how  united  with  the  body?  Is  it 
■modified  matter,  or  is  matter  modified  thought?  Does  it  ever 
•ease  to  think,  even  in  sleep?  Why  cannot  it  end  its  own  opera- 
lioDe?  Is  not  then  its  essence  thought?  Does  it  know  in  what 
ito  essence  consists  ?  Where  does  it  reside  ?  In  the  brain  ?  the 
chest?  or  the  whole  body?  anywhere?  nowhere?  And  what 
ileubt  and  perplexity  hang  over  every  act  and  emotion  of  this 
Most  mysterious,  most  consummately  curious  work  of  an  Al- 
iBighty  God  !  Who  can  stop  his  own  breath,  or  check  the  throb- 
bing of  his  heart?  Who  can  explain  the  motion  of  a  finger,  or 
the  opening  of  the  eye  ?  "  Man,"  says  one,  '^  essaying  to  know 
Ins  nature,  resembles  a  kitten  first  brought  before  a  mirror.  It 
^nipe  over  it  and  behind  it,  frisks  and  twists  and  turns,  vainly 
iMiving  to  reach  the  fair  illusion,  till  at  length  in  weary  despair," 
fldemarely  retires  from  that  most  mysterious  enigma,  the  image 
«r  itself. 

iv-Tel  who  doubts  the  existence  of  the  natural  world,  and  that  of 
Umaelf,  or  the  facts  adverted  to,  however  wonderful,  because  they 
Involve  mysteries  ? 

4-^  He,  indeed,  who  rejects  any  doctrine  of  Revelation  or  Revealed 
fUtigion  itself,  on  account  of  mysteries,  must,  to  be  consistent, 
iMse  allmentai  and  physical  efforts,  till  satisfied,  by  explanations, 
if  the  mysteries  involved  in  these  efforts.  The  farmer  must  cease 
In  sow,  the  mechanic  to  labor,  and  the  philosopher  to  reason,  till 
Aej  fully  comprehend  the  inexplicable  wonders  of  the  earth,  the 
ftodyi  and  the  mind.  We  must,  too,  reject  all  natural  religion, 
ii  4he  Trinity  incomprehensible  ?  The  omniscience,  omnipresence, 

lipotence,  yea,  self-existence  of  a  great  First  Cause,  are  no  less 
Who,  by  searching,  can  find  out  God  ?  who  can  understand 

Almighty  to  perfection  ?  who  can  grasp  the  idea  of  an  exist- 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting?  vrho  can  comprehend  an 
lliMipresence,  co-eztensive  with  immensity,  an  omniscience,  co 
with  every  event,  past,  present,  and  future,  intimate  with 
of  agencies,  multiplied  by  myriads  of  creatures,  and  an 
Mnnipotence,  controlling  the  mighty  evolutions  of  the  physical 
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universe,  and  the  yet  mightier,  more  complicated,  as  well  as  sulilk 
lowers  of  the  mora],  in  all  their  vast  influences,  in  all  worUi, 
through  time  and  eternity? 

The  difficulties  of  the  divine  decree  ultimately  resolve  theoh 
^eives  ioto  the  insoluble  mystery,  that  God's  purposes  are  ac- 
complished; and  yet  free  agency  remains  unimpaired.  But  cbe 
mystery  is  not  a  teaching  peculiar  to  the  Bible.  If  we  beliere 
there  is  a  God,  we  believe  he  acts  by  design  or  plan,  that  ii^ 
decrees  or  purposes  to  act  as  he  does.  For  the  evidences  of 
such  design  furnish  the  conclusive  proofs  of  his  existence.  Bot 
such  design,  includes  the  mutual  adaptations  of  all  the  parts  of 
individuals,  multiplied  by  those  of  a  number  of  individuals,  aai 
these  by  those  of  the  species,  and  these  by  those  of  a  genus:  aai 
then  again,  the  whole  are  multiplied  by  the  adaptations  of  the 
whole  material  universe  in  the  relations  of  its  myriads.  Conneolod 
with  this  vast  number,  in  which  each  minute  motion  of  the  mi- 
uutest  insect  is  to  be  contemplated,  in  its  relations  to  all  the  rert 
of  the  world,  this  design  includes  all  mental  and  moral  agoooiai 
and  causes,  of  all  intelligent  beings  of  earth,  so  that  a  thought  or 
a  word,  even  of  the  humblest  child,  or  the  feeble  moan  of  an  oa- 
conscious  infancy,  forms  an  element  in  the  production  of  reinoU 
results.  Now  the  harmonious  relations  of  all  this  vast  and  coib* 
plicated  system  of  material  and  immaterial,  rational  and  irratiooal 
creation,  are  perpetuated  in  entire  consistency  with  free  agen^. 
To  disconnect  any  part,  the  least,  of  this  wondrous  design,  froB 
the  great  First  Cause,  is  to  destroy  the  proofs  of  his  Being,  sinee 
it  would  no  longer  be  his  design.  But  can  there  be  a  grealM 
mystery  than  tiie  coexistence  of  such  design  and  free-agencyt 
This  is  the  problem  common  to  the  Revelation  of  the  Bible  aai 
the  Revelation  of  Nature.  Indeed  the  blank  and  cheerless  poola- 
latcs  of  Atheism  cannot  escape  the  charge  of  mystery.  What  mow 
wonderful  than  a  creation  full  of  design  without  a  designer,  lawf 
of  matter  without  a  lawgiver,  or  a  world  of  rational  beings,  ot« 
seeking  a  God,  where  there  is  no  God?  What  so  wonderfol ai 
chance  making  all  things,  when  it  cannot  build  a  cabin.  li 
short,  if  belief  is  to  be  repelled  by  mysteries,  there  is  no  proopoel 
of  rest  to  ourselves,  short  of  stark  pyrrhonism,  a  negation  of  al 
belief,  the  belief  that  we  do  not  believe,  the  conviction  that  wo4i  ; 
not  exist.  These  "awful  and  gigantic  shadows"  will  probaUf 
never  be  entirely  cleared,  either  from  the  book  of  Revelatioaoi 
that  of  Nature.    A  Newton's  genius  cannot  explore  those  of  ik 
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*  an  angel's  those  of  the  other.  Both  may  "  desire  to  look 
sm,"  but  in  the  eflfort  to  sound  the  abyss,  are  lost  in  un- 
ible  depths.  While  no  doctrine  suspends  its  instructions, 
precept  its  duties,  on  the  comprehension  of  mysteries,  let 
t,  alike  from  vain  speculation  and  wicked  cavils,  and  "  be- 
d  wonder,  love  and  adore." 

ijections  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  based  on 
eged  contradictions  of  morality,  in  the  conduct  of  God  liim- 
)f  persons  acting  by  his  authority,  deserve  a  brief  notice. 
Sk>d'8  treatment  of  Pharaoh,  according  to  the  Mosaic  ac- 
1  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  the  principles  of  justice, 
he  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  and  then  destroyed  him  for 
ence.  Attending  to  the  order  of  the  narrative,  we  find  that 
1  first  hardened  his  own  heart,  by  rejecting  God's  authority. 
:evious  revelation  to  Moses,  that  he  would  harden  the  heart 
aoh,  could  not,  of  course,  influence  him,  and  indeed,  may 
ore  than  an  intimation  of  his  purpose  to  set  before  him  the 
lions  and  warnings,  by  which  God  knew  he  would  harden 
This  was  not  their  necessary  effect.  But  remembering 
araoh  had  rejected  the  divine  message  and  aggravated  his 
I  impiety,  God  was  justified  in  his  punishment,  and  select- 
own  method,  he  made  sin  its  own  punishment.  Men  now 
8  same  result  by  persevering  in  evil  courses. 
Il8  to  the  immorality  recorded  of  God's  servants  or  the 
ents  selected  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  a  few  general 
B8  will  cover  all  important  cases.  The  sacred  writers  are 
ble  for  the  facts  they  record  and  not  the  character  of  those 
id  their  simplicity  and  impartiality  in  recording  the  faults 
as  virtues  of  their  heroes,  should  commend  their  credibility. 
nelties,  perfidies,  and  barbarities  of  the  age,  delineated  in 
cry  of  the  Jews,  are  relieved  by  instances  of  generosity, 
■,  and  pity,  seldom  found  in  the  history  of  other  nations 
lame  period.  While  the  Mosaic  code  presents  enactments 
t  severity,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  was  drawn  for  a 
in  the  verge  of  civilization,  and  withal,  has  furnished  to 
Id,  8ome  of  the  best  and  most  enduring  principles  of  wise 
dent  We  may  briefly  notice,  some  particular  instances  of 
thy,  alleged  to  have  been  countenanced  by  God.  Though 
f  marder  and  adultery,  we  are  told  that  David  is  pro- 
i  a  ^  man  after  God's  heart."  But  this  was  said  of  him  in 
son  with  Saul,  as  to  his  official  conduct  and  station.    His 
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sins  are  meotiooed  with  marked  disapproval,  aad  met  a  severe 
puoishmeot.  Rahab*s  faith  in  the  divine  promise  aod  her  conceal- 
ment of  the  spies,  and  the  ^'  fear  of  God"  evinced  by  the  Hebrew 
midwives,  and  not  the  deception  of  the  one  case  and  the  evasioos 
and  prevarications  of  the  other,  are  mentioned  with  approbatioo. 
Ehud  and  Jael  were  both  guilty  of  treachery  and  perhaps  deceit 
— certainly  of  murder.  They  were  instruments  of  Grod,  for  deliv- 
ering the  Israelites  from  oppression.  The  conduct  of  the  former 
is  merely  stated,  and  the  approval  of  that  of  the  latter,  by  die  pro- 
phetess Deborah,  is  restricted  to  the  act  of  destroying  a  tynnt 
God  may  have  commissioned  each  as  his  agent,  and  left  them,  as 
he  does  and  often  has  done,  to  select  their  methods  of  service. 
Such  examples  are  not  propounded  for  imitation,  unless  we  were 
placed  in  circumstances  of  similarly  extraordinary  character. 

(3.)  There  are  several  cases,  in  which  conduct  deemed  immoral, 
is  expressly  averred  to  have  been  authorized  by  God.  Thus  the 
judgments  on  Korah  and  his  company,  on  idolaters,  on  the  forty- 
two  little  children,  and  on  the  various  heathen  nations  of  Ganaao, 
are  cited.  God  was  the  head  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  idolitiy 
or  other  sins  were  punished  by  him,  with  marked  severity,  in  via- 
dication  of  his  prerogative  and  for  pieserving  the  purity  of  his 
truth  and  worship.  Korah  and  his  company  perished  for  a  wilful, 
presumptuous,  and  daring  act  of  disobedience.  The  '^forty-two 
little  cliildren,"  may  have  been,  by  as  proper  a  translation,  youtks, 
and  in  this  event,  knew  better  than  to  revile  God  in  the  pema 
of  his  inspired  messenger.  Accepting  the  translation  of  little  chil- 
dren, it  was  a  punishment  on  the  parents,  and  like  God's  judg- 
ments of  a  similar  character  in  our  day,  must  be  resolved  into  the 
exercise  of  his  divine  sovereignty. 

The  various  nations  of  Canaan  were  intruders  on  the  soil  of  the 
promised  land,  and  besides  were  deservedly  objects  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure. We  arc  told  that  so  great  were  their  iniquities,  the  land 
was  ready  to  vomit  them  forth  as  (he  stomach  rejects  a  deadly 
poison.  We  acknowledge  the  righteousness,  notwithstanding  the 
severity,  of  the  punishment  of  sin  under  every  government  CSod 
often  employs  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  hurricanes,  pestiiencei 
and  famine,  and  as  in  this  case,  bloody  and  destructive  wan^  to 
execute  his  purposed  judgments.  The  Jews  were  the  instrunesis 
of  his  hand,  and  only  in  part.  They  are  often  reminded  of  hii 
extraordinary  interventions  in  their  behalf,  and  the  ^'  stars  in  cM 
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courses,"  the  fierce  insect  and  the  hail  were  comnnissioned  to  aid 
in  driving  out  the  nations  whose  iniquities  were  full. 

6.  We  are  told  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  God 
to  punish  his  frail  creatures,  eternally,  for  a  few  sins  committed  in 
this  world. 

Deists  have  acknowledged  that  the  doctrine  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments  fonns  a  valuable  incentive  to  virtue  and 
preventive  of  vice.  The  enhancement  of  the  sanction,  by  invest- 
ing the  reward  and  punishment  with  the  attribute  of  eternity, 
ought  not,  of  itself,  to  form  an  objection.  But  since  the  alleged 
disproportion  of  sin  and  its  punishment  is  the  gist  of  the  diffi- 
culty, it  may  be  remarked :  (1.)  That  equally  disproportionate  is 
virtue  and  its  reward,  to  which  none  object.  (2.)  That  if  it  be 
said,  virtue  brings  its  own  reward,  and  being  intrinsically  a 
source  of  happiness,  must  perpetuate  that  happiness  indefinitely, 
so  may  sin,  by  its  nature,  ever  remove  the  sinner  farther  from 
God,  which  will  be  one  chief  element  of  his  misery,  and  thus 
perpetuate  that  misery  indefinitely.  (3.)  That  according  to  the 
constitution  of  nature,  comparatively  unimportavU  acts  or  trifling 
words  are  often  followed  by  a  train  of  evils  lasting  as  life,  and 
enduring  through  generations.  (4.)  And  after  all,  we  are  by  no 
means  competent  to  decide  on  the  merit  or  demerit  of  conduct, 
whose  consequences  we  cannot  calculate — whose  motives  are  un- 
known and  the  rules  of  whose  approval  or  condemnation,  none 
bat  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  and  holiness  can  properly  establish. 
To  these  considerations,  may  be  added  the  well-known  fact,  that 
whencesoever  derived,  the  idea  of  such  puiTishment  did  not  ap- 
pear repugnant  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  heathen  Greeks 
and  Romans,  in  whose  mythologies  we  find  it  incorporated  and 
Ulnsirated  in  the  well-known  fables  of  Sisyphus  and  Tantalus. 
.  6.  Those  who  aflfect  a  peculiarly  proper  estimate  of  human 
'['ProgieaaP  and  "Development,"  in  a  free  inquiry  after  truth, 
speak  contemptuously  and  disparagingly  of  what  they  term  a 
.''■leiooiyped''  Revelation — or  revelation  in  a  book,  as  calculated 
lo  cramp  man's  powers  and  bind  us,  of  this  enlightened  period, 
10  the  antiquated  dogmas  of  a  primitive  and  unpolished  age  of 
i  Ihe  world. 

(1.)  Moral  truth  is,  in  its  nature,  permanent,  and  its  principles 
JNO  immntabla  and  perpetually  applicable.    As  to  the  recorded 
feels  of  Ihe  Bible,  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  afibrding  increas- 
ing evidence  of  their  accuracy,  and  the  investigations  and  dis- 
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coFeries  of  science,  are  strengthenings  the  coaviction,  that  die 
voice  of  nature  confirms  the  utterances  of  that  of  Revelatioo. 
In  the  intellectual  character  of  Bible  truth,  we  discover  depths  in 
which  giants  may  swim,  as  well  as  shoals  where  infants  may 
wade.     In  the  natural  world,  most  of  those  truths,  important  for 
man's  daily  business,  are  comparatively  plain;    yet   there  are 
materials,  on  which  his  powers  of  discovery  and  invention  may 
be  exercised  with  no  assignable  limit.     So  the  Scriptures,  while 
affording  readily,  all  truth  that  is  material  and  essential,  cast  nf, 
as  it  were,  on  the  surface,  present  a  sufficient  compass  for  the 
most  vigorous  and  extensive  researches  of  the  human  mind,  in 
unlocking  and  unfolding  the  treasuries  of  divine  wisdom.    It  is 
not  probable,  that  any  truth  essential  to  man's  physical  neces- 
sities, remains   undiscerned,  in   the  volume  of  nature,  or  any 
essential  to  his  spiritual,  in  that  of  Revelation ;  yet  many,  highly 
important  for  the  confirmation  and  proper  elucidation  of  troths 
already  discerned,  may  yet  be  discovered  in  both :  and  the  book 
of  Revelation,  as  well  as  nature,  may  yet  be  sufficient  to  employ 
the  most  exalted  intellect,  even  in  the  extreme  '^  progress  of  d^ 
velopment." 

(2.)  We  know  that  without  "  books"  as  a  means  of  perpetuat- 
ing and  diffusing  thought,  man  would  be  little  better  than  a  sar- 
age.  It  is,  surely,  very  accordant  with  this  actual  state  of  the 
world,  that  Revelation  should  be  communicated  as  other  valuable 
truth.  It  is  very  credible,  that  he  who  has  given  a  Revelation, 
would  adapt  it  to  all  ages  and  states  of  the  world,  and  if  trae, 
the  sooner  it  be  made  permanent  the  better. 

7.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  or  the 
origin  of  evil,  has  been  the  theme  of  much  cavil,  sneering  aod 
ridicule. 

(I.)  The  vindication  of  Scripture  from  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency with  the  truths  of  science,  especially  as  they  affect  the  ac- 
count of  creation,  having  fallen  into  other  hands,  in  the  course 
of  these  Lectures,  we  pass  over  the  subject  with  one  remaric. 
We  may  safely  abide  the  decisions  of  competent  and  impartial 
judges,  on  a  comparison  of  this  account  with  the  various  absurd 
cosmogonies  and  puerile  stories  of  other  writers,  whether  ancient 
or  modern. 

(2.)  The  division  of  the  creative  process  into  periods,  finds  a 
beautiful  and  striking  analogy  in  that  course  of  nature,  according 
to  which,  we  discover  a  certain  system  or  order,  prevalent  in  ail 
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Ibe  works  of  God.  That  God  is  said  to  have  rested  on  the  sev- 
eoih  day,  is  one  of  scores  of  instances  in  which  the  sacred  writers 
Hccomraodate  to  our  finite  faculties,  their  representations  of  the 
mode  of  divine  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting.  Objections  to 
rach  representations  have  been  made,  on  the  ground  that  they 
sre  debasing  to  God,  who  is  thus  made  subject  to  our  passions 
aod  infirmities.  But  those  who  make  them  can  find  no  better 
mode  of  presenting  intelligent  views  of  the  divine  nature  and 
ttUributes,  and  the  explanation  given  ought  to  relieve  this  and 
all  similar  passages,  of  all  liableness  to  any  other  than  absurd 
Griticism. 

That  man  was  created  full-grown  in  body,  and  not  an  infant 
or  a  child,  is  not  only  consistent  with  all  else  of  the  divine  work, 
bot  commends  itself  as  highly  proper ;  and  that  he  was  not  left 
an  overgrown  child  in  intellect,  is  at  once,  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  the  physical  perfection  of  the  universe,  and  suitable  to 
Ihe  duties  on  which  he  was  required  iipmediately  to  enter. 

(3.)  The  origin  of  evil  is  the  dread  mystery  of  time,  the  "  abyss 
into  which  nearly  all  theological  difilculties  at  last  disembogue 
themselves,"  the  enigma  compared  with  which,  and  without 
which,  all  other  enigmas  are  trifles.  The  Scripture  account  of 
ihia,  both  as  to  mode  and  fact,  is  the  great  stumbling-block  of 
ikepticism. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  agents  in  this  awful  drama,  are  suffi- 
cient- He  who  could  create  a  world,  could  endow  the  serpent 
iriih  speech,  and  subject  it  to  the  influence  of  a  spiritual  being. 
Sow  ihe  animal  previously  moved,  or  with  what  physical  changes 
it  was  afllected  after  the  Fall,  are  useless  questions.  That  it  was 
jieculiarly  doomed,  in  the  curse  which  fell  on  all  creation,  is  ac- 
MMrdant  with  analogy,  in  that  the  irresponsible  instruments  or 
igents  in  man's  sin,  often  suffer  more  than  others,  the  penalties 
)f  his  guilt.  The  permission  to  Satan  to  tempt  Adam,  no  more 
•iTolyes  God  in  his  sin,  than  does  the  existence  of  a  state  of  trial 
m  this  world,  implicate  its  author  in  the  evils  which  it  may  or 
fees  occasion.  Of  all  tests,  that  submitted  to  man  was  the 
hirest.  There  was  the  least  temptation,  counterbalanced  by  the 
heaviest  penalty.  So  far  as  we  can  know,  had  man  been  con- 
icHuted  impeccable,  or  subjected  to  no  test  of  obedience,  there 
had  been  no  way  in  which  he  could  have  evinced  virtuous  prin- 
d|de«  Angels  are  the  only  other  intelligent  creatures  of  whom 
We  have  any  account,  and  as  they  sinned,  we  infer  they  were 
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also  put  upoD  a  probatioD.     Man  was  either  coostituted 
alleged,  aad  fell,  or  constituted  a  siouer,  which  no  consii 
deist  will  aver.     It  becomes  those  who  object  to  the  Scripture 
resentation,  to  show  some  other  mode  of  constituting  a  free 
competent  to  divine  power  and  consistent  with  the  divine  wii 
and  this  cannot  be  done  till  man  can  measure  omnipotence 
compass  infinity. 

There  are  other  difficulties  connected  with  this  subject,  wl 
lie  back  of  Revelation,  and  whose  solution  is  involved  in  that 
a  mystery  already  mentioned, — God's  government  of  free 
so  that  his  decree  does  not  impair  their  freedom,  nor  affect 
responsibility.  Thus,  why  is  there  any  evil?  Did  Grod  preilh] 
termine  it?  Was  his  purpose  or  plan  frustrated  or  fulfilled  by 
entrance?  How  is  man  responsible  for  what  he  was  created ll| 
perform  ?  The  answer  to  these,  and  many  other  similar  qua^ 
tions,  easily  asked,  has  been  given.  Our  reason  has  no  mateiiib{ 
for  the  decision.  These  matters  are  above  it.  Our  province  ii 
to  vindicate  what  God  has  revealed,  by  showing  its  congruity  will 
the  discoveries  and  teachings  of  reason,  exercised  on  the  consdUr 
lion  and  course  of  nature.  Here  are  found  evidences  of  maA 
fall  and  its  consequences,  palpable  to  its  perceptions :  and  hen 
are  held  forth  liopes  of  a  possible  remedy,  though  reason,  unpro- 
vided with  the  means  of  accurate  knowledge,  may  fail  to  desig- 
nate the  precise  character  of  that  remedy. 

Along  with  abundant  indications  of  a  primitive  beauty  aol 
goodness  in  the  natural  world,  there  are  equally  clear  indications, 
that  the  beautiful  and  the  good  have  been  marred  and  defaced. 
In  the  midst  of  order  we  observe  disorder.  Seasons,  suns  and 
systems,  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  are  gof- 
erned  by  wise  and  fixed  laws.  Yet  storm  and  tempest,  plagoe 
and  pestilence,  desolated  shores,  vast  and  arid  deserts,  rock-boand 
coasts,  shipwreck  and  hurricane,  proclaim  this  earth  to  be  the 
object  and  scene  of  some  potent  curse.  The  extinction  of  the 
generator  is  the  price  of  reproduction.  The  existence  of  the  oflT- 
spring  is  often  purchased  by  the  death  of  the  parent.  Adversity 
is  the  fruit  of  prosperity.  As  each  day  closes  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  so  ruin  and  decay,  with  effacing  fingers,  follow  loveliness 
and  health.  We  seem  to  tread  on  the  withered  leaves  of  a  de- 
parted life.  Though  the  world  is  filled  with  the  monuments  of 
divine  power  and  wisdom,  they  are  monuments  in  ruins.  Though 
we  are  surrounded  with  proofs  of  creative  energy  and  consura- 
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lie  skill,  Death  stalks  forth  among  them,  the  king  of  terrors, 
inexorable  tyrant  and  great  destroyer,  and  after  marking  all 
is  man's  with  his  withering  touch,  prepared  to  lay  man  him- 
under  the  dust  of  the  ruins  among  which  he  has  lived, 
the  moral  world,  we  behold  scenes  mournfully  analogous. 
see  man,  the  object  of  a  benevolence  that  never  tires  in  be- 
ing the  bounties  of  a  providence  which  never  fails.    He  is 
>wed  with  faculties,  which,  unclouded  by  prejudice,  undebased 
[vice  and  undegraded  by  ignorance,  testify  for  God,  lighten  the 
of  duty,  and  constitute  him,  in  the  lowest  stages  of  moral  ex- 
ice,  a  religious  being.    Yet  he  evinces  a  constant  proclivity  to 
His  reason  disordered,  understanding  darkened,  imagination 
ted  and  taste  depraved,  he  no  longer  delights  in  the  beautiful 
the  good.    He  becomes  an  alien  from  God.    Acknowledging 
[goodness  of  the  law  written  on  his  heart,  he  perversely  violates 
»pts.    God's  name  becomes  his  bye-word,  and  God's  nature 
abhorrence.    He  is  subject  to  pain.    As  his  body  has  become 
dnery  of  torture,  his  mind  becomes  a  fountain  of  woe.    His 
are  crossed  and  his  prospects  blighted.    However  explained, 
sis  that  God  opposes  him.     Rarely  '^  amidst  the  darkest  fears 
deepest  jealousies"  has  he  discarded  from  his  religion  the  idea 
benevolent  being,  and  invested^his  divinity  with  the  terrific 
ites  of  inveterate  malignity  and  cruelty,  yet  so  much  has  fear 
tiled  over  hope,  that  he  has  worshipped  the  devil.     Fearing, 
not  trusting,  he  ceases  to  pray  for  favor  and  deprecates  wrath, 
feels  that  though  a  depository  of  great  power,  he  is  watched, 
and  restrained.    His  very  liberty  becomes  his  ruin.    For 
not  only  separated  from  God,  but  divided  himself.     Now 
and  now  excusing,  his  thoughts  alternately  darken  hope 
mitigate  despair,  neither  the  light  of  the  one  ever  totally 
[aished,  nor  the  horrors  of  the  other  totally  relieved.    He  is 
ly  of  what  he  condemna    He  fails  to  perform  what  he  approves. 
I  begins  to  seek  God,  and  ends  in  a  vain  conceit  of  his  virtue. 
[dreams  of  vanity  he  flatters  himself  that  he  is  pure,  and  wakes 
Lthe  his  pollution.    He  lies  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  world,  like 
in  the  debris  of  some  mighty  precipice,  in  whose  rugged 
misshapen  form  you  can  trace  the  lineaments  of  its  origin.    So 
separated  from  his  God.     A  gulf  wide  as  eternity  and  deep 
perdition  divides  them.     Well  did  Pascal  write,  "  What  a  chi- 
(  man, — what  a  chaos  of  contradictions !     A  judge  of  all 
yet  a  worm  of  earth  ;  the  depository  of  truth,  yet  a  med- 
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ley  of  uncertainties ;  tbe  glory  and  ncandal  of  the  univeise.  K 
lie  exali  himself,  I  humble  him.  If  he  bumble  himself^  I  exak 
him,  and  press  him  with  his  own  inconsistencies  till  he  colIlpI^ 
hend:«  himself  to  be  an  incomprehensible  monster.^ 

This  view  of  man  as  an  individual,  presents  a  type  of  the  con- 
dition  of  the  race,  Now  amiable  instincts  and  generous  impakKi 
furnish  scenes  of  domestic  happiness,  social  peace,  political  secu- 
rity and  general  prosperity.  Benevolence  feeds  the  hungry  poor, 
comforts  the  distressed  and  alleviates  the  severities  of  adveisitj. 
Anon,  conjugal  affection  degenerates  into  idolatry,  or  is  drownd 
in  selfishness.  Parental  tenderness  becomes  foolish  weakness,  a 
is  extinguished  by  overbearing  tyranny.  Filial  confidence  softeoi 
into  servility  or  dies  in  ingratitude.  The  covenants  of  fiieoddiip 
conceal  crime  and  perpetuate  villainy,  or  are  sundered  by  treachery. 
The  institutions  of  religion  dwindle  to  trifling  superstitions,  or  In- 
come the  engines  of  spiritual  despotism,  and  the  cloaks  of  hypo0- 
risy.  Liberty  waxes  into  licentiousness,  order  wanes  to  anarchj, 
and  government  turns  into  oppression.  The  exactions  of  avaricft 
take  tlie  place  of  benevolence,  the  assumptions  of  arrogance  succeed 
tbe  condescensions  of  humility,  and  ''  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
makes  countless  millions  mourn.*'    Angels  weep,  and  hell  rejoices. 

But  amidst  all  these  disasters  in  the  natural  and  moral 
world,  both  furnisli  evidences  of  tendencies  to  reconstructioa 
Science  and  art  with  their  thousand  hands  are  ministerin?  to  the 
disorders  of  nature  and  rebuilding  this  dilapidated  temple  with  its 
own  ruins.  They  convert  poison  into  medicine,  and  of  rivers  and 
seas,  which  divided  men,  make  highways  of  commerce.  Frona 
the  disembowelled  earth  are  drawn  the  mighty  wrecks  of  loog 
forgotten  convulsions,  to  furnish  fuel  and  light,  the  implements  of 
husbandry  and  machinery,  which  increase  the  fertility  and  remedy 
the  defects  of  nature,  and  materials  to  adorn  and  beautify  this 
renovated  structure  of  man's  dwelling-place.  The  ice-bound 
streams  of  the  north  become  mines  of  wealth,  and  the  burning 
sands  and  sickening  fens  of  the  tropics,  furnish  refreshing  fruits 
and  abundant  food.  The  mighty  agencies,  which  in  nature's  lab- 
oratory, rend  rocks,  burst  mountains  and  ingulph  cities,  are  trained 
by  man,  to  bring  nations  together  and  erect  the  vast  marts  of 
commerce.  He  not  only  disarms  the  lightning  of  its  terrors,  but 
subjects  it  to  the  purposes  of  his  interest  and  pleasure. 

In  a  total  ruin  all  is  desolation.  But  God  has  not  deserted  man. 
He  has  not  suffered  all  the  impressions  of  his  hatred  to  evil  and 
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dUight  in  goodness  to  be  effaced  from  the  human  heart  The 
teiUng  son  tinges  with  his  departing  rays  the  fleecy  cloud  and  the 
aMHtniain  top,  showing  he  has  not  set  forever,  and  auspicious  of  a 
morning.  So,  though  Grod  has  for  a  time  forsaken  the  moral  world, 
he  has  left  behind  him  a  train  of  lighL  Man  still  yearns  for  something 
iMiter.  He  may  be  in  a  prison  house  of  punishment,  but  it  is  one 
of  discipline,  not  entirely  of  vengeance.  His  history  is  a  history 
•  of  sin  and  error,  but  a  history  too,  of  struggles  for  conformity  to 
llio  l^ht  left  to  guide  his  path.  Failed  he  has,  most  memoraUy 
aod  miserably,  yet  that  he  struggles,  proves  that  all  is  not  lost. 

Now  all  this  accords  with  Revelation.  Open  this  book,  and  what 
man  has  learned,  slowly  and  laboriously,  from  the  observations 
aod  experiences  of  six  thousand  years,  read  by  his  reason,  is  here 
mifolded  in  a  few  sentences.  God's  curse  fell  on  Adam,  and 
on  the  earth,  though  sinless,  for  man's  sake.  It  fell  on  all 
mankind,  and  the  sufferings  of  infancy,  pain,  disease,  travail  and 
sorrow,  the  train  closed  by  death,  man's  greatest  evil,  have  been 
our  sad  inheritance.  Wliether  men  call  this  "imputation,"  or, 
sneering  at  the  term,  prefer  some  other,  the  facts  of  the  record, 
thus  attested  by  the  deductions  of  reason  from  those  of  human 
history,  remain  unimpeachable.  Prejudice  may  storm,  but  cannot 
overthrow  tliem.  It  is  useless  to  argue  against  them,  sinful  to 
cavil  at  them,  absurd  and  puerile  to  ridicule  them. 

Here  too  is  the  promise  of  a  remedy,  intimated  to  man  in  the  very 
hour  of  his  curse ;  and  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature, 
the  natural  world,  though  with  the  moral,  groaning  and  travailing, 
as  in  the  throes  of  some  mighty  agony,  seems,  by  the  deductions 
of  the  same  reason,  awaiting  the  promised  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God,  and  ardently  longing  for  a  deliverance  from  the  long 
and  grievous  bondage  of  corruption.* 

Attested  thus,  by  the  state  of  things  in  which  we  live,  this  brief 
but  pregnant  passage  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  instead  of 
sinking  into  a  contemptible  my/A,  or  a  baseless  imposture,  rises  in 
all  the  grandeur,  sublimity  and  power  of  a  most  stupendous  truth, 
entitled  to  our  confidence  for  its  lineaments  of  inspiration,  as  to 
our  veneration  for  its  attributes  of  antiquity. 

8.    Some  object  to  Christianity  on  account  of  the  particular 

*  For  the  train  of  thought  in  the  last  two  or  three  pangrmphs,  and  for  a  few  ex- 
preiaioDB,  I  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  Tery  ingenioofl  and  interesting  work  of 
Mr.  MeCosh  **  On  Divine  Government"  in  which  the  views  here  presented  are  ably 
aad  folly  set  forth. 
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remedy  of  the  goepd.  It  mifbt  be  eoppoeed  Chat  a  candiAeii 
impartial  obfector  to  Revelation  on  acooimt  of  its  doctriae  tf 
man's  ruio,  would  find  some  relief  to  ihe  diflfenliy  in  the  previM 
of  a  remedy.  But  either  by  reason  of  ignorance  of  its  natai%sc 
wilful  blindness  to  the  truth,  the  scheme  of  redempcioa  has  hmm 
the  subject  of  severe  criticism. 

(1.)  As  in  respect  of  all  doctrines,  for  whose  discovery  we  sn 
indebted  to  Revelation,  it  is  peculiarly  true  of  this,  that  sataes> 
dently  to  such  Revelation,  men  could  not  be  competent  jodpi 
They  could  form  no  opinion  on  the  nature  of  a  remedial  schtm^ 
the  necessity  for  the  particular  agency  of  a  MediatoTi  bis  cbsla^ 
ter  or  offices. 

(2.)  It  is  also  obvious,  that  the  incarnation,  resurrection,  tht 
combination  of  human  and  divine  agency  in  the  Saviour's  soflBv- 
ings,  and  their  duration  as  too  long  or  too  short,  and  sinuhr 
topics,  are  above  our  comprehension,  and  objections  applicabis  ti 
such,  are  as  absurd,  as  the  objections  of  a  child,  to  the  plans,  pna* 
ciples  and  dealings  of  a  fisilher,  while  yet  too  young  to  apprecisH 
or  comprehend  them. 

(3.)  Of  such  objeclioQs  to  the  gospel  remedy  as  are  legitimtU 
subjects  of  our  discussion,  we  offer  a  few  specimens,  with  sssh 
mary  replies. 

The  manner  in  which  the  remedy  has  been  prepared,  has  bees 
criticised,  as  presenting  God  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  unog  t 
long  series  of  intricate  means  to  bring  it  abbut 

As  to  the  facts  of  this  scheme  having  been  gradually  and  slowly 
developed,  connected  with  human  agencies,  in  the  way  of  ctwe 
and  ejBTect,  we  well  know  that  this  accords  with  the  course  of  oa- 
ture.  Vegetables  and  animal  bodies  grow  by  degrees.  The 
mind  increases  in  power.  One  series  of  means  subserves  another, 
and  so  the  whole  course  of  nature  is  pr(^ressive.  Thus  has  die 
scheme  of  Redemption  been  developed.  But  its  efficiency  was  ooC 
postponed  to  its  full  enactment,  for  its  blessings  flowed  to  mas 
before,  as  well  as  after,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  system  of  a  Mediator  and  a  mediation  is  alleged  to  be  ir- 
rational. Now  it  has  been  seen,  that  by  the  findings  of  observa- 
tion and  experience,  there  is,  at  least,  a  presumption  raised,  (hat 
some  remedial  system  might  be  provided  for  man's  spiritual  ai 
for  his  physical  disabilities.  And  pursuing  our  reading  of  natoff 
farther,  though  never  discovering,  because  the  book  never  con- 
tained it,  that  such  a  remedy  would  be  eflfected  by  a  Mediator,  jt^ 
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I  caLfCk  sety  now  it  has  been  published  ia  God's  other  volume,  that 
is  not  discordant  with  the  lessons  of  nature.  We  owe  our  birth, 
vture,  physical,  mental  and  moral  culture,  to  the  various  medi- 
al^ agents,  by  which  God  has  communicated  such  blessings  to 
n.  A  reflecting  mind  may  extend  this  illustration  almost  in- 
Initely.  And  if  God,  in  his  visible  government,  thus  uses  such 
Nicies,  it  is  at  least  credible,  that  he  might  adopt  the  principle 
Ills  spiritual  government.  There  is  certainly  everything  other 
m  objectionable,  in  the  idea,  that  as  God  has,  by  such  agencies, 
irided  for  remedying  the  defects  and  neutralizing  or  removing 
I  evib  of  this  present  disordered  world,  furnishing  means  of  re- 
r  from  calamities,  as  pain,  disease,  and  the  like,  which  men  had 
loced  by  negligence,  perversity,  or  stupidity;  by  a  similar  kind 
agency  he  tenders  the  means  of  deliverance  from  that,  which, 
a  sober  and  well-balanced  mind,  must  appear  the  greatest  of 
Smj  sin  and  its  consequences.  This  is  surely  a  pleasing  and 
liable  view^  of  the  Divine  Being,  that  he  should  select  his  Son 
affect  a  purpose  so  replete  with  blessings  to  man  and  glory  to 

d. 

rhe  sacrifice  of  the  innocent  Son  of  God,  in  the  place  of  the 
jpiificant  inhabitants  of  this  little  planet,  is  alleged  to  be  un- 
rihy  of  a  just  God,  and  that  he  should  be  as  well  pleased  with 
I  sufferings  of  the  innocent  as  the  guilty,  is  declared  contradic- 
Y  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  The  objections  here  presented  are 
uiected  with  each  other  and  with  one  great  fact,  the  death  of 
triflt,  in  such  a  manner,  that  to  avoid  repetition  they  may  be 
Midered  somewhat  together. 

Fhe  Scriptures  represent  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  light  of  a 
ilifice,  in  which  he,  in  his  mediatorial  character  and  united  na- 
ai,  as  a  Priest,  ofiers  his  human  nature  as  a  victim.  Whether 
human  or  divine  origin,  sacrifices  are  of  very  ancient  date. 
ther  with  or  without  prayers,  confessions  and  thanksgivings, 
vf  have  constituted,  in  some  form,  a  prominent  part  of  the  reli- 
loa  worship  of  all  nations,  who  had  a  religion.  If  of  human 
^in,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  Christian  scheme  as  re- 
Iring  a  sacrifice,  any  more  than  to  others.  If  of  divine,  this 
leme  then  accords,  in  this  principle,  with  the  earliest  lessons  of 
aaitive  religion  imparted  to  man.  In  either  case,  the  objection 
plies  to  all  religions,  and  if  valid  in  one,  is  valid  in  all,  and 
vres  U8  with  none. 
The  involuntary  suflfering  of  an  innocent  being  without  ade- 
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quata  came  b  wrong,  and  though,  were  each  a  being  ratioiia^  lb 
wrong  IB  aggrayaied,  yet  the  principle  of  joBtice  is  infringed  If 
the  eufferings  of  any  such,  rational  or  irrational  The  Mi. 
might,  on  this  view,  well  object  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  headus^ 
which  inflicted  suffering  on  innocent  brutes,  with  no  adeqjOili 
cause.  But  the  suffering  inflicted  on  a  voluntary  victim  is  Ml 
itijurious,  and  conflicts  with  no  principle  of  justice.  Jesus  Quia 
was  a  voluntary  victim,  and  as  those  sacrifices  of  brutes  dimtai 
under  the  Old  Testament  economy  were  typical  of  Wm^  ssi 
ordered  by  God,  there  was  an  adequate  cause  for  the  suAriii^ 
Thus  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  sacrifice  is  not  liable  to  cavil,  hov- 
ever  that  of  any  other  religious  system  may  be. 

Though  relatively  insignificant  in  enlarged  views  of  GSodYinldli' 
gent  universe,  yet  since  man  has  formed,  confessedly,  an  objaot 
of  great  interest  to  his  Creator,  in  this  world,  there  can  be  nofimi 
in  an  objection  to  a  scheme,  because  it  represents  him  as  an  objaot 
of  a  more  intense  interest,  in  so  grave  a  matter  as  bis  spiritorf 
and  eternal  welfare.  Especially  is  this  reasonable,  when  sH 
connect  with  it,  the  inspired  assurance,  that  the  transactiesiii 
which  this  interest  for  man  have  been  evinced,  are  designed,  anl 
will  ultimately  prove,  to  be  contributive,  in  a  most  eminent  dfr 
gree,  to  declare  the  divine  glory.  Among  other  manifestatiooSyWi 
are  assured,  that  these  transactions  display  alike  the  evil  of  no, 
God's  hatred  to  it,  and  his  love  to  sinners,  and  our  reason  leafa 
us  in  no  doubt,  that  all  this  has  been  effected  in  a  more  clear  and 
efiicient  method,  by  so  much  as  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  sac- 
rifice have  been  greater.  While  too,  we  see  that  in  the  coune 
of  nature,  the  innocent  often  suffer  for  the  guilty,  and  that  this 
principle  is  of  very  common  and  extensive  prevalence  in  humn 
government,  as  in  the  well-known  laws  of  suretyship,  we  cai 
have  no  valid  occasion  for  objecting,  that  in  view  of  honoring  the 
divine  law  and  sustaining  inviolate,  the  principles  of  the  difiM 
government,  God  should  accept  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  is- 
stead  of  the  guilty,  as  equally  adequate  to  satisfying  the  daimi 
of  justice. 

Finally,  it  is  querulously  asked,  why  all  this  array  of  means} 
Why  may  not  sinful  men  be  at  once  forgiven,  and  made  holy  and 
happy  1  Such  questions  are  easily  asked,  and  on  superficial  vievf 
of  the  divine  character  and  government,  not  easily  answered.  B 
is  very  useless  for  us  to  speculate  on  the  physical  possibilities  of 
omnipotence.    By  reason  and  Revelation  alike,  we  are  taugbt  lo 
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Hove,  that  the  perfection  of  the  divine  being  involves  the  har- 
iny  of  the  divine  attributes.  God  is  a  moral  governor.  We  feel 
t%uaded,  that  as  such,  he  must  govern  by  just  and  holy  laws ; 
fl  that  his  government,  as  well  as  every  other  and  more  than 
§ty  other,  forfeits  our  confidence  if  the  laws  are  not  executed. 
It  as  all  men  are  sinners,  justice  requires  their  punishment.  As 
>  ione  can  rightly  estimate  the  heinousness  of  any  one  sin,  or  the 
portance  of  any  one  particular  vindication  of  the  law,  we  are 
MlpeUed  to  assent  to  the  righteousness  of  a  principle,  more  or 
to  acknowledged  in  human  governments,  that,  ^'  he  who  offends 
'one  point  is  guilty  of  all" — that  is,  obnoxious  to  punishment. 
blated  law  must  be  honored.  The  subsequent  obedience  of  the 
boagressor  cannot  atone  for  the  crime,  nor  can  suffering  alone 
pair  the  injury  inflicted  by  disobedience.  But  man  fails  to  obey, 
b  sufferings,  consistent  with  his  happiness  are  ineffectual.  The 
W  Tiolated  is  that  of  infinite  holiness,  of  the  supreme  ruler. 
bat  offences  are  aggravated  by  considerations  of  the  relations 
^  the  party  offending  to  the  party  offended,  is  too  plain  to  need 
i  illustration.  But  beyond  the  highest  disproportion  between 
1^  man  and  any  earthly  power,  that  between  man  and  God 
MHches  with  an  infinite  extent.  Man's  suffering  then,  to  meet 
m  just  demands  of  a  violated  law  of  God,  must  involve  his  utter 
Id  hopeless  ruin.  If  then  sin  be  forgiven  as  proposed,  the  justice 
id  holiness  of  God  are  dethroned,  the  harmony  of  the  di- 
tie  attributes  is  destroyed,  and  the  moral  power  of  the  divine 
ivemment  impaired.  Hence  the.  necessity  for  this  "array  of 
iMins."  Hence  the  necessity,  in  order  that  man  may  be  forgiven, 
I*  made  holy  and  happy,  that  a  way  be  devised  to  satisfy  divine 
Mice.  Now  in  the  gospel  scheme,  mercy  and  truth  are  met  to- 
HIber.  Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.  Justice 
id  holiness  shine  most  conspicuously  on  that  cross,  where  Grod 
tared  not  his  Son,  innocent  as  he  was,  when  he  took  the  sinner's 
kace ;  while  there  too,  fall  with  his  blood,  the  richer  drops  of  di- 
iae  mercy  and  compassion.  The  justice  here  illustrated  is  sterner 
laD,  if  every  sinner  had  died  without  mercy,  and  the  mercy  richer, 
lan  bad  every  sinner  been  pardoned  without  justice.  Mercy  is 
afolded,  in  God's  so  loving  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  Son,  and 
wticej  in  that  no  other  than  the  costly  blood  of  the  incar- 
iite  Son  of  God  could  appease  its  holy  wrath.  Mercy  secures  the 
ransfer  of  the  sinner's  guilt  to  his  surety,  while  justice  rigidly 
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m  the  sareCy  the  fiill  price  of  the  nnnei^  paidoo.'  Ifanjr  m 

a  complete  righteousnen  for  the  nniier,  |i 

|i 

^"lUcM  the  robeihs  Smov  wromH 
And  OMts  it  all  aroand," 
while  justice 

— **  AH  Qod*8  TWgMDM  pom 

UpoD  tlM  Sarioiir^  hflad.** 

Mercy  incliaes  the  ear  of  God  to  the  prayer  of  the  penitent,  pkadiog 
in  the  Saviour's  name,  while  justice  awakens  the  swoid  of  difiae 
ang^r  against  him  who  was  God's  equaL  In  fine,  mercy,  rich,fiee 
and  full,  appears  in  forgiving  millions  of  sins,  and  justic^  holy,  itiici 
and  inexorable  in  refusing  pardon  for  the  least  without  the  Ho- 
ning sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  Equally  conspiciiQiie  are  tin 
divine  wisdom  and  power.  Man  lost  beyond  all  hope  and  il 
remedy,  by  his  own  eflforts,  aflforded  an  object  of  |nty  to  holy  heiogpi 
Angels  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  beheld  the  scene  with  Mt" 
ings  of  mingled  compassion  and  wonder.  To  restore  the  rue  to 
fstvor  consistently  with  justice,  no  scheme  ever  imagined  by  mi 
was  competent,  none  within  the  reach  of  lees  than  onmipoCeacf 
could  avail.  Not  only  must  the  divine  attributes  be  harmooini 
but  man's  nature  must  be  renovated.  In  the  gospel,  the  latter  ii 
efiected,  as  well  as  the  former.  Not  only  was  the  law  of  Goi 
honored  and  his  justice  satisfied,  by  the  Saviour's  sufierings  aiU 
obedience,  but  the  gift  of  a  renewing,  sanctifying  spirit  was  pto- 
cured.  By  his  agency  man  is  made  '^willing  in  the  day  of  Gofi 
power."  Convinced  of  sin,  he  is  led  to  repentance  and  fiuth.  He 
is  new  created.  Old  things  pass  away.  His  corrupt  propeotitiei 
and  bis  inveterate  depravity,  are  gradually  destroyed,  his  rebeUkn 
subdued,  and  his  nature  averse  to  holiness,  renewed  and  saoctifid 
and  made  fit  for  the  holy  employments  of  a  glorious  abode. 

**  Twu  great  to  qpeak  this  world  from  naoglit) 
Twas  greater  to  redeem.** 

Thus  in  a  word,  do  we  discover  in  the  gospel  plan  the  diviae  it- 
tributes  harmoniously  co-operating.  Wisdom  to  devise,  power  U 
execute,  justice  to  punish,  mercy  to  forgive,  equally  conepKOov 
with  the  holiness  which  is  intolerant  of  sin,  the  love  which  ddi^ 
in  the  sinner's  salvation,  the  truth  which  binds  to  the  fulfihnenlof 
threatening,  and  the  goodness  which  incliaes  to  the  perfofreaaci 
of  promises.    Man  is  raised  from  the  dregs  of  poUatioo  and  tbe 
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verge  of  perdilioD,  to  the  eternal  purity  and  unfailing  security  of 
heavenly  happiness.  Earth  is  filled  with  the  blessings  and  Heaven 
with  the  glories  of  this  great  redemption. 

"Oh  the  sweet  wonders  of  that  cross 
Where  Ood  the  Saykxir  loved  and  died, 
Her  richest  life  my  spirit  draws 
From  his  dear  woonds  and  bleeding  side." 

w 

*'  9.  The  limited  publication  of  Christianity,  and  its  limited  preva- 
pnce  and  power  as  consequences  of  this,  have  frequently  been 
lGi]ged  as  inconsistent  with  its  divine  origin  and  its  claims  to  be  re- 
nided  as  a  necessary  and  universal  blessing. 

(1.)  If  Christianity  be  tendered  to  us,  accompanied  by  reliable 
■Mdence,  the  deprivation  of  others,  no  more  mars  its  purity,  than 
iNalidates  its  evidences.  Moreover  we  are  incompetent  judges  of 
divine  procedure.  Apparent  inconsistencies  in  human  gov- 
inieDts,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  see  as  to  God's  natural 
remment  of  the  world,  are  often  removed  by  more  accurate  and 
tensive  information.  So  may  it  be,  that  there  are.  valid  reasons 
a  elate  of  things,  apparently  inconsistent  with  God's  power, 
lorn  or  benevolence  or  all. 
(S.)  Indeed  none  will  require  the  universal  reception  of  Chris- 
litj,  as  either  an  evidence  of  its  divine  origin  or  an  argument 
its  purity ;  for  where  it  has  been  full)i|published,  it  has  not  been 
rersally  received,  and  unless  free  agency  were  destroyed  by  an 
»inent  of  its  claims,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  we  see  no 
to  expect  such  a  reception.  This  conceded,  whether  a 
ity  or  majority  have  received  it,  is  not  very  material.  But 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  a  much  larger  number  will  iilti- 
itelj  appear  to  have  been  benefited  than  the  objection  intimates. 
The  present  and  the  past  generations  of  men,  may  constitute  a 
MuDority  of  the  whole  race.  What  are  yet  to  be  the  effects  of 
Christianity  we  know  not.  Probably  they  will  exceed  all  former 
■Bperience.  When  then,  to  Christian  adults,  we  add  the  vast 
liOlkme  of  infants  interested  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  and 
^9  healing  power  of  the  divine  Spirit,  it  is  possible,  a  vast  majority 
■Ir4he  human  family  will  have  been  found  participants  in  the 
IHaMigs  of  the  gospel. 

Ih  Andy  after  all,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  causes  of  the 
igbged  ^inemmstenc^9iTt  intrinsic  evils  of  the  Christian  scheme. 
kfi(3L)  AddDiUing  that  a  formal  and  particular  publication  of  re- 
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vsEi^viia  was  Bmked  t»  ooe  Botua  aniisr  c^  •liii  Ji 
run.  and  Laa  been  geoerally  reacrictai  um  x  »r.  azxiier  Ukt 
wt  rAir^Wta  znsLj  me  a  piapnecj  aod  joosce  in  acca  cases. 
K^LTe  ahrOD^anC  reasoa  &c  belieriog:  char  gntfirynclj  fdH 
3ur«»  of  the  dirice  will  were  made  Co  oar  iirac  parcnis  inti  xo  ? 
and  KLi  t^m?:.j.    That  men  noC  likio^  t«>  reCafn  the  know 
God.  lose  bj  perrersitT  and  negligence,  the  adranca^es  of 
truih.  maj  be  read  in  the  proeresisions  cf  eTerr  «j?tem  of 
a*  well  as  in  the  ioaptred  record.    Now.  God  deak  with  hk 
tares  aa  moral  agents,  and  providea  neither  irreastibfe 
DOT  means  for  pre:<erving  to  them  the  knowledge  oi  bis  wiD. 
caose  of  this  tecdeocy  to  apostasy  and  deterioraiioo,  on  the 
ciple  already  indicated,  he  selected  one  nation  as  the 
of  his  tmth,  and  by  restrictii-e  laws  and  peculiar  institotioiis^ 
arated  it  from  the  permanent  taint  of  that  idolatry,  to  w 
common  with  other  nations,  it  ever  manifested  a  prodinty. 

As  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  God  was  pleased  to  let' 
man  a  discovery  of  its  necessity,  by  an  experience  of  his 
destitutioD,  and  when  the  Gijspel  was  promulgated,  we  can 
see  that  it  was  not  only  consistent  with  the  divine 
in  other  things,  but  was  better  calculated  to  preserve  the 
of  the  system,  and  promote  sincerity  in  its  advocates,  that  it 
meet  opposition  and  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny.     By  too 
den  a  change  from  pagan^m  to  Christianity,  universally  occ 
there  would  have  been  danger  of  a  fatal  and  general 
of  the  system,  while  the  tests  of  sincerity  withdrawn,  there 
have  been  a  fearful  prevalence  of  hypocrisy.     We  reason 
facts.     At  a  later  period,  when  the  civil  power  was  substituted 
the  pulpit,  and  earthly  rewards  for  eternal,  these  results  foQo 
and  that  to  such  extent,  that  all  are  accustomed  to  r^ard 
primitive,  as  the  age  of  the  greatest  Christian  purity,  from  w! 
history  we  derive  our  lessons  of  the  true  nature  and  power  of 
gospel. 

(4.)  It  may  be  true,  that  the  Christian  religion  does  not  secfljl 
the  perfection  of  its  followers,  in  moral  character,  while  on  eai^ 
nor  has  it  preserved  among  them  entire  unity  of  opinion.  Mm 
of  its  professed  votaries,  including  ministers,  have  disgraced  huflii| 
nature^  as  well  as  Christianity  by  immoral  lives,  and  the  exhihit|| 
of  cruel  and  persecuting  tempers,  while  the  wars  waged,  profesae^l 
in  behalf  of  religion,  have  been  distinguished  for  ferocity  and  dB 
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tjr.     But  objections  founded  on  these  statements  lose  all  their 
tee,  when  the  statements  themselves  are  rightly  considered. 

Though  taught  that,  at  death,  believers  are  made  perfect  in 
oliness,  yet  the  general  tone  of  Scriptui^e  doctrine,  precept  and 
lography  prove  that  the  production  of  a  comparative  holiness  is 
18  extent  of  power  on  individuals,  claimed  for  the  Christian  sys- 
m  in  this  world ;  and  that  it  rather  aims  to  carry  us  through  a 
late  of  discipline,  preparatory  and  subservient  to  one  of  perfection 
I  heaven,  where  we  shall  no  more  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  or 
tow  in  part,  but  shall  see  God  and  be  made  like  him.     . 

The  divisions  of  Christians  are  no  more,  nor  more  important, 
Iwi  reasoning  from  other  things,  we  might  presume.  Laws  and 
NUtitutions,  though  carefully  drawn  by  the  wisest  men,  education, 
ledicine,  agriculture,  natural  and  moral  science,  and  even  mathe- 
Uktics,  3.fe  all  subjects,  on  which  either  as  to  their  principles, 
lodes  of  exhibition  or  application,  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists. 
mA  it  is  observable,  that  the  acrimony,  zeal,  and  pertinacity 
liich  are  evinced  by  sectaries,  are  usually  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
m  general  importance  of  a  subject,  or  the  inverse  ratio  of  that 
^iCs  specialities.  But  no  one  pretends  that  division  or  controversy 
tply  that  its  subject  is  one  of  doubt  or  uncertainty,  or  that  any 
ntem  is  responsible  for  the  variety  of  opinions  of  which  it  is  the 
Masion.  This  is  more  frequently  owing  to  the  influence  of  ex- 
ittsic  causes.  There  is  more  agreement'  among  Christians  on 
10  fundamental  propositions  of  Christianity,  than  can  be  found 
Bong  the  adherents  of  any  other  system  of  moral  truth. 

Bat  divisions  on  some  subjects  are  ascribed  to  a  want  of  clear- 

BM  in  the  Scriptures.    The  Trinity,  infant  baptism,  observance 

;  Sunday,  and  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  church,  are 

lecimens  of  such  subjects.  It  will  ordinarily  be  found,  that  these 

Iflbrences  are  ascribable  to  defects  in  plans  of  study,  or  power  of 

SMoning,  or  the  influences  of  education  or  prejudices,  or  all  com- 

nad.    It  is  admitted,  that  all  subjects  are  not  revealed  with  the 

mie  deamess.    On  no  fundamental  topic  is  there  any  want,  and 

It  the  deliverances  of  Scripture  on  these,  are  not  all  in  the  same 

nde.    We  find  that  the  causes  of  difference  mentioned,  out  of 

IS  question,  very  few  who  evince  a  right  a(qprehension  of  the  ac- 

■owledged  and  plain  truths  of  Scripture,  &il  to  agree  on  such 

Agects  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  observance  of  Sun- 

ly.    God  has  endowed  us  with  faculties  and  furnished  us  with 

kciliciee  for  collecting  the  scattered  rays  of  truth,  on  all  important 

26 
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lopicfi  aod  bjr  scatterings  ihem  on  80in6»  hac  erinced  hii  mhiaa^ 
as  thereby  a  more  diligent  study  of  the  whole  k  secured.  Oi' 
those  of  less  importance,  the  differences  inyolire  the  rqeetioo  or 
uncertainty  of  nothing  essential  to  the  spiritual  character  of  tk 
system. 

No  cause  ought  to  be  judged  by  its  corruptions  and  abasn. 
Immoralities  of  Christians  cannot  be  charged  on  the  sysleiai  till 
shown  to  proceed  from  its  principles.  But  the  purity  of  these  ftm- 
ciples  is  admitted  in  the  charge,  for  Christians  are  criticised  as  madi 
or  more,  for  want  of  conformity  to  the  peculiar  precqpts  of  thdr 
own  religion,  as  those  common  to  it  and  the  religioo  of  natnia. 

If  persecution  were  of  the  spirit  of  Christianityi  where  this  flMil 
prevails  that  would  most  abound.  But  the  reverse  is  notorioodj 
true.  Religious  wars  have  uniformly  resulted  from  the  ads  aad 
motives  of  unchristian  men,  and  history  attests,  that  those  minif- 
ters  or  others,  who  have  become  tyrants  over  the  souls  and  bodiBi 
of  their  fellows,  erected  stakes  and  gibbets,  founded  die  iofBiaii 
dungeons  and  contrived  the  cruel  racks  of  the  Inquisitioiii  in  other 
respects,  forfeited  all  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Christians.  Isdattd 
instances  may  be  found,  when  under  the  influence  of  evil 
pies  and  depraved  public  sentiment,  or  driven  by  oppresaioDf 
of  undoubted  Christian  principle,  have  turned  aside  from  rectitade 
in  these  respects,  but  persecution,  and  every  harsh  and  cruel  mode 
of  propagating  Christianity,  have  ever  been  condemned  by  thoK, 
who  in  every  age,  have  enjoyed  the  best  reputation  as  GhristiaoB; 
and  the  Bible  not  only  does  not  teach,  but  most  expressly  d^ 
liounces  such  practices.  Our  Saviour's  admonition  of  the  effect 
of  his  doctrine  in  producing  divisions  and  hatreds  among  the  near- 
est friends,  was  a  candid  prediction  of  the  harsh  reception  it  wooU 
find  in  the  world.  Peculiar  duties,  as  the  agents  of  heaven  ifl 
destroying  idolaters,  were  delegated  to  the  Jews ;  but  no  preofl|H 
of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  adduced  to  show,  that  they  were 
ever  instructed  to  propagate  their  faith,  by  any  other  than  the 
methods  used  for  propagating  all  truth,  rational  coDvictioo  aini 
persuasion.  As  to  the  imputations  on  the  character  of  the  Chris-  | 
tian  ministry,  without  indelicate  boasting,  we  may  challenge  Ae 
world  to  produce  a  body,  which,  as  such,  presents  a  greater  nuB- 
'ber  of  serious,  self-denying,  laborious,  and  upright  men  than  mj 
be  found  in  the  protestant  clergy  of  the  United  States.  Aaiit 
•deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  in  respect  of  the  moral  charadtf 
^and  influence  of  the  Christian  Church  and  ministry,  both  are  to  ke 
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'  regarded  as  somethiog  other  than  the  Christian  scheme,  especially 
in  countries,  whereby  the  unnatural  alliance  of  Church  and  State, 
Ihe  true  genius  of  Christianity  has  been  nnournfully  marred. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  candid  and  intelligent  men,  that  the 
tone  of  morality  has  ever  been  higher  in  Christian,  than  in  Mo- 
hammedan and  Pagan  lands,  and  of  Christian  lands,  higher  in 
tboee,  where  the  principles  of  Christianity  have  been  most  exten- 
iively  diffused.     Though  practical  religion  may  have  been  cor- 
jfopted  in  later  times,  the  lives  of  primitive  Christians,  when  temp- 
.:tations  to  hypocrisy  were  few,  and  to  apostasy,  many,  were  monu- 
jnents  of  their  faith  in  the  estimate  of  enemies.     Then,  as  now, 
.^Christians  were  not  inmates  of  jails,  and  victims  for  gibbets,  as 
^il-doers.     It  must  be  admitted,  that  Christianity  provides  better 
0UC  those  classes,  which  most  need  moral  benefits,  than  any  other 
pijstem ;  for  while  philosophy  neglected  the  poor,  and  after  ages 
fat  speculation  and  scores  of  schools,  and  sects,  and  systems  had 
S^ywDed  away,  the  multitude  still  lay  neglected  and  degraded,  Chris- 
^ffanity  has  succeeded  in  enlightening  the  illiterate,  comforting  the 
Jpistressed,  and  in  healing  the  maladies,  easing  the  burdens,  and 
BMlarging  the  enjoyments  of  men  in  every  grade  of  penury  and 
TOW,  of  all  nations,  ages,  and  circumstances.     It  must  be  ad- 
itted,  that  it  has  won  trophies  of  its  moral  power  from  people  of 
\ry  color,  clime,  and  condition.     The  Moor,  the  Hindoo,  the 
nCShinese,  and  the  Hottentot,  the  deluded  victims  of  imposture,  and 
3|he  degraded  servants  of  apostasy  and  superstition,  have  been  re- 
rileased  from  their  bonds  of  ignorance  and  vice,  by  its  influence ; 
"ffmi  from  hovels,  dungeons,  and  manacles,  have  issued  the  songs 

rprabe,  inspired  by  its  promises. 
To  the  whole  of  this  objection,  that  Christianity  has  been  of 
jpniited  publication,  prevalence  and  power,  three  considerations 
WftKy  be  offered  in  reply,  which,  at  least,  greatly  impair  its  force. 
(1.)  Men  who  never  hear  the  gospel  are  not  injured  by  its  pub- 
ion  to  others.  God  accepts  or  condemns  men  according  to 
they  haye,  and  not  according  to  what  they  have  not  They 
be  judged  by  the  law  written  on  their  hearts,  and  not  by  the 
they  never  knew.  True,  by  reason  of  man's  wilful  blind- 
and  perversity,  that  law  conducts  none  to  heaven,  and  as 
mee  k  no  reason  why  men  should  not  learn,  or  others  teach 
80  moral  darkness  is  no  reason  they  should  not  seek  the 
mod  Chrietians  endeavor  to  impart  it.    But  the  misery  of 
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tfnir  coDditkm  is  not  that  we  have  the  gmpd^  bat  that  tlisy  Imm 
aot  improved  the  light  they  had. 

(2.)  And  when  it  is  still  urged,  that  the  goepel  has  not  hsis 
given  to  them  as  well  as  to  us,  it  must  be  eoneeded,  that  pigmg 
by  the  constitation  of  nature,  we  had  little  reason  to  eaqieet  aay- 
thing  otherwise. 

The  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  commerce  and  cfrUixation,  are 
very  unequally  distributed.  As  no  two  persons  can  be  foand  ei- 
actly  alike  in  physical  constitution,  so  no  two  individoab  powew 
precisely  the  same  privileges;  but  we  find  an  endleas  varied b 
respect  of  physical  form  and  strength,  learning,  taste  and  tenpsr. 
A  survey  of  the  world  will  show,  that  the  greatest  Uessiags  are 
possessed  by  the  few.  Now  as  Gtod  has  been  uaier  no  obUgalim 
to  eonfer  like  blessings  on  all,  or  certain  blessings  on  any,  his  dii- 
tinguishing  some  men  with  advantages,  does  not  impeach  Ck 
divine  justico  or  benevolence  in  withholding  them  from  cHhen 
These  last  are  not  less  favored  than  had  the  others  received  nolk- 
ing.  No  more  was  God  obliged  to  confer  the  benefits  of  revsk- 
tion  on  any  i^brsons  whatever,  since  all  were  imdeserving,  milHi 
it  be  contended  that  he  had  made  man  at  first  without  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  fulfil  the  end  of  his  being,  which,  of  course,  do 
consistent  deist  will  aver.  And  as  in  the  former  case,  so  in  this, 
those  from  whom  the  goepel  has  been  withheld  are  not  km 
favored  than  had  others  not  received  it.  Indeed,  the  divine  pro- 
vision for  man's  spiritual  welfare,  seems  conducted  on  the  princi- 
ple by  which  that  for  his  temporal  welfare  has  been  made.  God 
has  provided  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms  a  great  vsri- 
ety  of  mediciDes.  and  has  furnished  the  vast  storehouse  of  nature 
with  materials  for  the  various  useful  arts,  which  contribute  to  oar 
safety,  convenience  and  comfort.  He  has  also  endowed  us  with 
the  physical  and  mental  faculties  by  which  we  may  make  these 
provisions  available.  Yet  we  find  that  in  his  providence,  loo; 
periods  have  elapsed  before  some  very  important  remedies  aod 
valuable  discoveries  in  the  sciences  and  arts  have  become  knoim 
to  man.  Thousands  are  still  unaffected  by  them.  Owing  to  in- 
dolence and  ignorance,  prejudice  and  passion,  it  has  often  been 
only  after  long  labor,  unsuccessful  experiments,  contempt,  dis- 
putes, divisions,  controversies,  doubts  and  rejections,  that  some  of 
them  have  obtained  reception  and  success.  Many  who  grsatlj 
need  them,  cannot  be  brought  to  appreciate  them.  To  millions 
they  are  never  offered.    Others  again  derive  no  benefit  from  tben 
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on  account  of  some  circutnstaoces  which  countervail  their  effects. 
lo  short,  we  thus  see  that  these  provisions  are  neither  certain, 
perfect,  nor  universal.    So  has  been  the  course  of  Providence  in 
fwpect  of  a  revelation.    And  yet  in  one  aspect,  our  illustration 
fuls.     Christianity  has  not  been  left  hidden  for  man's  discovery  or 
invention.    Though  not  published  to  every  successive  apostate 
generation,  and,  for  reasons  already  offered,  a  particular  mode  of 
revelation  was  adopted,  yet  from  the  earliest  ages,  the  knowledge 
gf  its  material  truths  ha&  been  in  the  world.     Before  the  Saviour 
eame,  men  were  taught  to  believe  on  him  who  was  promised,  and 
ADce  he  appeared,  the  gospel  has  been  offered,  at  various  periods, 
te  a  great  part  of  the  world's  population,  not,  it  is  true,  in  every 
eeotary,  but  in  the  course  of  the  eighteen  which  have  elapsed, 
■md  especially  during  the  iQrst  and  second.    If  its  prevalence  and 
power  have  been  limited,  man  and  not  its  author  is  blamable, 
'MOkd  this  is  peculiarly  true  in  our  day  and  country. 
*  (3.)  If  our  recurrence  to  the  constitution  of  nature  be  deemed 
taifair,  because  the  interests  affected  are  by  no  means  equal  to 
Iboee  of  religion,  or  if  it  be  said  that  the  provisions  for  man's  tem- 
poral welfare  are  scattered  very  generally  in  some  sort,  we  may 
iiHiiish  in  the  case  of  natural  religion  a  consideration  which 
■Ibllj  relieves  us  of  all  pressure  from  such  allegations.    We  have 
■eea  that  however  published,  by  its  evidences  being  everywhere 
.patent,  in  the  providence  of  God,  its  prevalence  has  been  less  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  revealed  religion.     We  mean  the  prevalence 
of  thoee  truths  which  constitute  its  claims  to  be  called  a  religion. 
' -fta  power  has  been  far  less  exemplified.    Scarcely  a  dozen  deists 
fcave  ever  agreed  fully  on  its  principles.    None  have  fully  illus- 
trated them  by  consistent  lives.     Hypocrisy  is  as  glaring  in  its 
votaries,  as  in  professed  Christians.     Some  have  doubted  whether 
i'MBj  traces  of  it  could  be  found  in  the  world  but  for  Christianity. 
^Certainly,  and  it  deserves  remark,  since  the  Christian  era,  its  de- 
vvelopments  in  other  than  Christian  lands,  have  been  very  limited. 
f.Jta  temples  adorn  no  cities.    It  has  neither  ministers  nor  altars. 
raor  rites,  nor  ordinances,  nor  worship.    Heaven,  earth  and  sea 
''■lay  proclaim  with  voiceless  eloquence,  "  The  hand  that  made  us 
vis  divine,"  but  man  makes  no  response.    Natural  creation  may  be 
-vocal  with  harmonies  of  praise,  but  man's  voice  is  unheard  in  the 
^ivdling  anthem.    What  has  mere  natural  religion  ever  done? 
'TIm  trophies  of  its  triumphs  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  reformed  socie- 
rdei^  bappy  families,  patient,  meek,  humble  and  peaceable  men 
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and  women.  Husbands  and  wives,  psrenla  and  children,  maslcra 
and  servanid  aie  yet  to  be  f  jiind,  who  have  learned  tlieir  duties 
from  its  precepts,  and  practised  ihein  under  its  sanctions.  On  the 
greateal  of  ail  topics  in  any  reli^on,  it  is  silent.  By  no  augge*- 
tioos  of  reason,  no  nnalogies  of  nature,  uo  records  of  esperieoce, 
no  monuments  of  carlh,  blackened  and  withered  by  the  curse  of 
God,  uo  pealing  thunder,  no  convulsions  of  the  elemenU,  no  smil- 
ing landscape,  no  blushing  beauties  of  spring,  brilHant  glories  of 
summer,  or  sombre  shades  of  autumn,  in  short,  by  do  voice  from 
hexven,  earth  or  air,  has  it  ever  taught  how  God  could  be  jusi 
and  yet  the  sinner  saved.  In  no  dungeon  of  despair  has  it  cast  a 
ray  of  hope.  In  no  hovel  of  poverty  has  it  left  a  crumb  of  com- 
fort. In  no  scene  of  sorrow  has  it  mingled  its  joys.  No  widow's 
heart  has  ever  welcomed  iis  consolaiions.  No  orphan's  leajs  have 
been  dried  by  its  hands.  Athwart  no  dark  and  gloomy  tomb  of 
infancy  have  its  beams  been  shed.  From  no  bed  of  pain  and 
veakness,  disease  and  death,  have  been  heard  the  accents  of  its 
peace,  or  llie  notes  of  its  triumphs.  No  portals  of  perdition  have 
been  closed  by  its  power.  No  heaven  of  glory  opened  to  its  voict. 
If  OhristianiLy  is  to  be  despised  and  neglected  aa  limited  and  fee- 
ble, much  more  must  the  boasted  religion  of  nature  be  discarded, 
and  from  (be  toils  and  dangers  of  a  fatherless  world,  he  mat 
laHnch  forth  on  the  dread  Unknown  of  Futurity,  without  mdder 
or  compass,  pilot  or  sail,  in  the  frail  and  foundering  wreck  d 
Atbfliam. 

We  conclude,  1.  Thai  as  on  those  topics,  which  are  coniiiioo 
to  the  course  of  nature  and  Revelation,  objections  to  the  iatler 
uo  often  relieved  by  showing  that  ihey  apply  to  tfao  fomin',  we 
tn  justified  in  receiving  Revelation,  even  although  obfoctiODi 
dorived  from  other  sources,  as  the  apparent  contradictiotu  of 
■^ence  or  our  fallible  apprehensions  of  the  contents  of  the  BiUe, 
oaay  still  exist.  For  as  we  receive  the  course  at  Datorfl  to  tie 
from  God,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  some  vuy  grave  dif- 
ficulties, on  the  general  evidence  afforded  us,  so  we  may  believe 
Bflvelation  credible.  And  as  in  the  natural  world,  the  aams 
bcultiee  of  investigation  and  the  same  phenomena,  from  which 
great  discoveries  have  been  made  and  great  objections  removed, 
have  been  long  possessed  by  men  befo're  such  results  were  at- 
tained, BO  it  is  credible,  that  as  time  rolls  on,  existing  difficnlttes 
ia  Revelation,  may  give  way  to  the  investigations  which  may 
yetbemade.  Thishasactually  occurred  in  lime  pasL     We  should 
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IImo,  on  the  whole,  very  modestly  urge  objections,  aod  very 
MUiiously  permit  them  to  influeace  our  minds. 
,  8.  That  while  the  existence  of  difficulties  is  acknowledged,  yet 
Ibkwe  is  such  an  appearance  of  truth  in  Christianity,  and  all  the 
dqections  are  counterbalanced  by  such  strong  evidences  in  its 
%ror,  we  ought  rather  to  suspect  such  difficulties  are  removable, 
Ihan  the  contrary,  and  be  urged  to  diligence  in  prosecuting  our 
iiquiries.  True  or  iiedse,  Christianity  must  possess  some  in- 
k^ent  vit^ty.  It  has  survived  the  rise  and  fall  of  numberless 
tlher  systems,  as  well  as  numberless  disasters,  affecting  itself. 
Tluit  appearance  of  truth  has  secured  for  it  the  sufirages  of  some 
•f  the  acutest  minds,  the  most  profound  reasoners,  and  the  most 
splendid  geniuses  of  the  world.  A  system  claiming  as  adherents, 
rach  men  as  Milton  and  Bacon,  Locke  and  Newton,  Pascal  and 
Leibnitz,  Chalmers  and  Edwards,  and  still  sustained  by  the  best 
men,  other  than  its  professed  advocates,' ought,  were  no  objections 
to  its  matter  capable  of  clear  resolution,  to  obtain  our  favorable 
ngard.  And  since  all  leading  objections  of  this  class  are  con- 
Ibtable,  it  is  but  little  to  ask,  that  we  give  it  a  fair,  full,  and  im- 
partial hearing. 

3.  Sound  religious  knowledge  should  be  carefully  imparted  to 
the  young.  Infidelity  is  doubtless  often  more  of  the  heart  than 
of  the  head.  After  all  the  evidences  have  been  accumulated  and 
§31  objections  confuted,  still  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties  remains. 
It  lies  back  of  reason.  Christianity  is  the  foe  of  sin,  which  the 
heart  is  loving.  The  natural  heart  opposes  it.  But  if  the  mind 
be  uninformed,  darkened  by  error  and  blinded  by  prejudice,  the 
avenues  to  the  heart  are  closed.  Let  these  be  kept  open  by  a 
eoand  and  thorough  exhibition  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  scheme, 
and  then  may  we  hope  successfully  to  approach  the  heart,  and  by 
the  word  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  his  power,  subdue  its  opposition, 
resist  its  proclivity  to  evil,  and  renew  its  nature.  We  do  not  decry 
any  kind  of  learning.  But  however  enlightened  on  other  subjects, 
be  knows  nothing  commensurate  with  the  responsibilities  or  des- 
tinies of  man,  who  is  not  wise  to  salvation.  The  wisdom  which 
]■  here  taught,  is  alone  permanent,  pure,  and  eternally  productive. 
The  ''  fear  of  the  Lord"  is  its  beginning ;  to  know  Him,  love 
binit  and  see  him  as  he  is,  its  glorious  consummation. 

4  Let  the  blessed  results  of  Christian  faith  evinced  in  the  lives 
and  deaths  of  its  true  professors,  be  contrasted  with  the  unfruit- 
M  works  of  that  darkness  which  is  unrelieved  by  a  ray  from 
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heaven.  Lei  the  generous  and  expansive  hyv^  the  jeealoiis  aad 
untiring  benevoleQi  labors,  and  the  self-deoying  and  deroHi 
fiuthfulness  of  the  Christian  be  compared  with  the  sdfish  ui 
contracted  tempers,  the  fierce  and  vindictive  paauons,  and  tki 
degrading  sensuality  or  deceitful  dealings  of  the  best  of  heatlMi. 
Above  aU,  let  the  peace,  security,  and  triumph,  of  the  feeUett  of 
the  feeUest  sex  in  the  feeblest  hours  of  human  frailty^ under  tki 
appalUng  approaches  of  man's  most  terrible  enemy,  be  set  agaioH 
the  dim  uncertainies,  the  gloomy  forebodings  and  often,  feaiM 
premonitions  of  despair,  which  have  signalized  the  dying  boon 
of  the  caviller  and  skeptic,  and  with  all  objections  to  his  fuch, 
raaaoD  compels  the  exclamation,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  tb 
righteous,  aiid  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 
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There  are  few  more  striking  scenes  in  ancient  history  than  the 
«|qpearance  of  Paul  on  Mars  Hill,  before  an  audience  of  Athenians. 
Jks  a  mere  spectacle,  and  irrespective  of  any  interest  attaching  to 
It  deeper  than  an  incident  in  the  past,  it  is  impressive,  and  indeed 
sublime.  Before  him  stretched  one  of  the  most  magnificent  land- 
scapes on  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone.  At  his  feet  lay  the  city 
of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  a  gem  of  loveliness,  on  which  art  had 
lavished  the  perfection  of  her  most  exquisite  development,  and 
which  nature  had  set  in  the  glittering  beauty  of  forest,  river,  and 
sea,  shading  off  its  distant  bordering  with  the  more  rugged  gran- 
deur of  Pentelicus  and  Hymettus.  Around  him  gathered  the 
sneering  Epicurean,  the  stern  Stoic,  the  phlegmatic  Academician, 
the  cunning  priest,  the  mercurial  citizen,  jealous  of  the  glory  of 
his  peerless  metropolis,  and  the  motley  rabble  who  thronged  to  the 
Areopagus,  eager  to  hear  anything  new,  and  ready  to  break  out 
into  the  fiercest  rage,  if  that  novelty  should  prove  unpalatable  to 
their  whims,  their  prejudices,  or  their  passions.  Confronting  that 
restless,  excitable,  and  glaring  crowd,  stood  a  solitary  individual, 
not  heralded  by  national  glory  or  personal  fame,  an  unknown, 
unfriended  man,  from  an  obscure  and  despised  nation,  who  came 
to  fling  down  the  gauntlet  to  superstitions  venerable  with  an  un- 
dated antiquity,  gorgeous  with  all  that  art  could  create  in  the  very 
home  of  her  most  exquisite  perfection,  and  fortified,  at  once,  by  the 
passions  of  the  many  and  the  interests  of  the  few ;  a  man,  who 
came  to  do  more  than  Socrates  had  ever  dared  or  Plato  had  ever 
done ;  who  came  to  tell  the  Athenians  that  they  were  ignorant  on 
the  very  subject  where  they  considered  themselves  specially  intel- 
%ent,  and  mistaken  on  the  very  points  where  they  were  most 
haughtily  confident ;  and  who  came  to  demand  their  renunciation 
of  the  sublime  teachings  of  their  renowned  schools,  and  their  entire 
submission  to  the  teachings  of  an  unknown  and  crucified  Jew. 
There  is  something  in  the  intrepid  heroism  of  such  a  positipn  that 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  ancient  history. 
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But  it  has  elements  of  deeper  interest  than  this.  It  w 
Christianity  of  the  East  confronting  the  philosophy  and  ei 
tion  of  the  West ;  the  reason  of  man  encountering  the  rev< 
of  God ;  the  opening  passage  at  arms  of  that  great  contest  be 
science,  falsely  so  called,  and  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  a  < 
which  has  been  continually  renewed  from  that  day  to  thi 
each  new  phase  of  a  godless  and  faithless  rationalism.  Ho' 
gestive  and  instructive  was  the  encounter !  On  the  one  b 
see  a  quiet  and  unpretending,  but  fearless  and  trusting  spi 
confident  of  its  strength  to  lose  its  calm  heroism,  and  top  coi 
of  its  weakness  to  forget  its  lowly  humility,  with  no  pan 
learning  and  no  display  of  power ;  on  the  other  side,  a 
sneering,  and  conceited  spirit  inflated  with  a  confidence  in  i 
powers,  and  despising  the  presumptuous  babbler  who  had 
traversed  the  shades  of  the  Academy  or  learned  the  langu 
the  Porch.  Yet  when  eighteen  hundred  years  have  paav 
subtleties  and  logomachies  of  the  Epicurean  and  the  Stc 
forgotten,  whilst  the  loftiest  minds  and  the  purest  hearts 
race  are  bending  with  admiring  reverence  over  the  pages  i 
babbler  of  the  Areopagus.  The  philosophies  of  Zeno  and  ] 
rus,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  have  been  thrown  aside  as  antii 
and  obsolete,  whilst  the  Christianity  of  Paul,  to  the  last  let 
its  teaching  is,  this  day,  sustaining  the  faith  and  brightenii 
hope  of  millions. 

It  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  instructive  interest  to  ex 
what  were  the  doctrines  deemed  essential  to  be  maintain 
Paul  in  this  encounter.  Occupying  a  position  of  such  ei 
delicacy  and  danger,  he  would  peril  neither  his  cause  n< 
person  by  the  gratuitous  assertion  of  doubtful  or  irrelevant  j 
sitions.  Before  an  audience  of  Athenians  and  philosophers, ' 
his  whole  discourse  shows  he  was  anxious  to  conciliati 
convert,  he  would  adduce  nothing  but  the  most  essential  am 
damental  truths  pertaining  to  Christianity,  truths  so  vital 
require  him  to  stake  his  cause  on  their  successful  defence, 
then  are  these  doctrines  ?  He  was  speaking  to  a  nation  of 
theists,  a  people  who  had  tenanted  every  rock  and  river, 
mountain  and  plain  with  their  innumerable  deities,  and  wl 
the  thronging  multitudes  of  their  gods  and  demigods,  demoo 
heroes,  had  lost  sight  of  the  one  great  unseen,  unchangeabi 
to  them,  unknown  Jehovah.  Hence  with  an  elegance  of 
dium,  whose  tact,  beauty,  and  courtesy,  are  almost  unequal 
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le  hifltory  of  ancient  eloquence,  be  assails  the  fundamental  posi- 
OD  of  polytheism,  and  asserts  the  existence,  the  attributes,  the 
yrereignty  and  the  claims  of  the  one,  great  God. 
But  he  was  also  addressing  a  people  who  regarded  themselves 
I  mfiftoz^ovMg^  sprung  from  the  sacred  soil  of  Attica,  underived  and 
idependent  of  all  other  families  of  mankind.  But  in  direct  con- 
adiction  to  a  theory  suggested  by  their  pride,  and  cherished  by 
leir  philosophy,  Pauls  deems  it  essential  to  Christianity  to  assert 
imt  the  unity  of  the  divine  involved  the  unity  of  the  human, 
lat  the  oneness  of  the  source  from  which  the  race  of  man  came 
irib,  found  its  proper  counterpart  in  the  oneness  of  that  race  it- 
d(  and  that  the  ethnological  distribution  of  that  race  was  not  a 
latter  of  raodom  chance,  but  of  specific  divine  appointment  and 
irection.  <'  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein  hath 
lade  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
f  the  earth ;  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed 
nd  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.''  Acts  xvii.  26.  Here  then 
I  the  very  first  encounter  of  Christianity  with  human  philoso- 
by,  its  great  expounder  asserts  as  essential  doctrines  in  its  teach- 
igs,  that  all  men  have  been  derived  from  a  single  source,  having 
unity  of  blood-relationship,  which  implies  a  unity  of  origin ;  and 
lat  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  various  nations  or  fami- 
es  of  men,  and  the  epochs  of  their  history,  are  not  matters  of 
liaBce,  or  undirected  general  la^,  but  of  specific  divine  appoint- 
lent. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  man  of  such  consummate  tact  and  cour- 
isy  as  Paul,  deemed  it  necessary  to  assert  the  unity  of  the  human 
ice  among  a  people  who  held  its  diversity  by  claiming  for  them- 
ives  a  separate  origin  on  the  soil,  is  a  pro<.>f  that  he  regarded  it 
i  essential  to  Christianity.  The  studied  adaptation  of  his  dis- 
Kirse  to  Athenian  customs  and  forms  of  thought  proves,  that  if 
lis  doctrine  so  offensive  to  the  pride  of  that  jealous  and  scornful 
lople,  could  have  been  suppressed  or  explained  away,  it  would 
ftve  been  done,  that  no  unnecessary  obstacle  might  be  thrown  in 
lair  way  to  the  reception  of  Christianity.  But  side  by  si^e  with 
le  unity  of  the  divine  nature  does  he  place  the  unity  of  the 
urnan  race  as  a  truth  correlative,  supplementary,  and  equally 
■ential  to  the  Christian  system. 

The  reason  of  this  juxtaposition  and  of  the  stress  laid  on  this 
iGtrine,  is  involved  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  his  discourse.  He 
lere  glances  at  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  human  race  in  the 
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past,  present  and  future,  showing  in  those  dealings  the  unity 
a  mighty  purpose  that  binds  all  the  race  in  one  common  d 
to  its  one  common  God,  the  twofold  aspects  of  which  destiny 
their  terrible  contrasts  of  weal  and  of  woe,  shall  be  unfolded  in 
dread  scenes  of  a  common  resurrection  and  a  common  jud| 
But  his  epistles  explain  more  fully  the  earnestness  and  promim 
bestowed  on  this  doctrine.    The  theory  of  sin  and  rederoptioi 
which  Paul  believed  to  underlie  the  entire  system  of  Christiau^, 
reposes  in  its  last  analysis  on  the  unity  of  the  human  race.         1^ 

This  is  distinctly  and  emphatically  asserted  in  the  fifth  chapter  |^ 
of  Romans,  where  the  parallel  is  run  at  length  between  the  Mrf 
the  race  in  Adam  and  its  redemption  in  Christ  '^  By  one  mn 
sin  entered'  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  pasni 
upon  all  men."  "  As  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  nude 
sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  right- 
eous." Rom.  V.  12,  19.  <<  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  "The  first  man  Adam  wai 
made  a  living  soul,  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  sptriL*  |^ 
'*  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  the  second  man  is  che  1 " 
I^rd  from  heaven."  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  45,  47.  As  Adam  is  the  {' 
natural  head  of  all  that  sin,  and  all  that  die,  so  Christ  is  the  spir-  |* 
itiial  head  of  all  that  are  saved  from  the  guilt  of  that  sin,  and  the 
sting  of  that  death.  The  universal  headship  of  the  one  finds  its 
proper  and  only  counterpart  in  the  universal  headship  of  the  other. 
The  salvation  in  Christ  runs  parallel  with  the  depravity  that  is 
traced  to  Adam,  and  if  we  cut  ofi*  any  portion  of  the  human  rac<' 
from  its  connection  with  Adam,  we  thereby  cut  it  off  from  its  con- 
nection with  Christ,  and  all  tiie  hopes  that  are  garnered  up  in  hu> 
atoning  work.  If  we  close  to  any  nation  on  earth  the  pathway 
that  leads  to  Eden,  all  stained  (hough  it  be  with  blood,  and  all 
blistered  though  it  be  with  tears,  we  by  that  act  close  to  them 
the  more  precious  pathway  that  leads  to  Calvary,  and  deny  them 
the  boon  of  those  gushing  streams  that  come  forth  from  the  cross 
to  wash  away  the  dark  and  sorrowful  traces  of  sin  that  Ijcs'all 
along  the  highway  of  human  history.  This  question,  t^  letefore, 
is  not  one  of  mere  idle  speculation,  but  one  whose  reljg  ^^qqim  aie 
entwined  with  all  that  is  most  precious  and  vital  to  C^^temorctiaoi?- 

The  effort  to  evade  the  force  of  these  consideratioiYi^em  j^r  sfinB- 
ipg  that  the  Bible  speaks  only  of  the  historic  races,:^^  (iioBethil 
demands  little  attention,  until  it  is  shown  that  the  i^Minxia'hiBtotv 
races  neither  sin,  nor  die,  nor  have  any  capacity  of  sbsC       j^gsi^ 
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in  Christ.  If  depravity  and  death  are  the  peculiar  heritage 
le  superior  races,  and  a  title  to  heaven  a  thing  dependent  on 
hue  of  the  cuticle  and  the  texture  of  the  hair,  then  we  may 
the  original  diversity  of  the  race,  without  impeaching  the 
le.  But  if  in  Adam  all  sin  and  die  who  do  sin  and  die,  and  in 
It  all  are  made  alive  who  are  made  alive,  then  this  evasion 
le  manifest  teachings  of  the  Bible  is  to  stultify  Moses  and  to 
ify  Paul.  That  Moses  must  have  known  of  the  existence  of 
colored  races,  is  evident  from  the  pictures  on  the  tombs  in 
rpt,  dating  back,  it  is  alleged,  beyond  his  period,  and  distinctly 
Lying  these  races  as  we  find  them  now.  Yet  he  tells  us  that 
tm  was  the  first  man  created  ;  that  Eve  was  the  mother  of  all 
;  that  the  Ethiopic  and  Egyptian  races  were  descended  from 
through  Cush  and  Mizraim ;  and  that  the  divided  nations 
le  earth  are  the  sons  of  Adam.  And  that  the  physical  char* 
iristics  of  the  Cushite  or  Ethiopian  were  what  they  are  now, 
roven  by  the  aphorism  alluding  to  his  skin.  The  same  doc- 
is  endorsed  by  our  Lord  when  he  enforces  monogamy  by  the 
[inal  unity  of  the  race  in  Adam  and  Eve,  and  when  to  fulfil 
prophecies  concerning  Ethiopia,  the  distant  nations,  and  the 
of  the  sea,  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  go  forth  into  cM  the 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  evert/  creature.  And  we  cannot 
it  wholly  devoid  of  significance  that  the  man  who  was 
m  to  aid  our  Lord  in  bearing  his  cross  to  the  bloody  hill  was 
m  of  Cyrene,  an  African ;  and  that  one  of  the  earliest  con- 
to  Christianity  was  an  eunuch  of  the  court  of  Candace, 
of  Ethiopia. 
fHencc  the  right  of  these  non-historic  races  to  the  salvation  of 
has  been  clearly  recognized  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
recognition  brings  after  it  the  implication  that  they  are  de- 
Itoded  from  Adam,  by  the  express  teaching  of  Paul.  We  chal- 
Ipgo  the  right  to  ofier  the  salvation  that  is  in  Christ  to  any  crea- 
||iB  not  descended  from  Adam,  any  more  than  to  brutes  on  the 
ii  band  and  devils  on  the  other.  It  is  restricted  by  Paul  to  the 
pm  of  Adam,  so  that  whoever  proves  himself  a  son  of  Adam, 
fcyelijf  proves  bis  right  to  this  salvation ;  and  vice  versa,  whoever 
W9m  by  the  fact  that  he  is  saved,  that  he  has  a  right  to  this 
lyvtioo,  thereby  proves  his  descent  from  Adam.  The  doctrine., 
■ivfbfe,  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  is  one  that  is  essential 
iGbriaCianity  as  Paul  aught  it,  and  hence  vital  to  the  divine 
mb  of  the  fiiUe. 
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Bat  we  are  teU  by  eonie  who  call  ihemeelvee  edmokigiil^  tlM 
sdence  has  ex|doded  ibis  dogma,  and  ■hown  thai  this  deeoeot'if 
all  men  from  Adam  is  impoanble,  and  hesoe  that  we  miMt  ahia- 
doD  thiB  ground,  if  not  abandoa  Christianily  itaelC  Now  if  k  k 
true  that  the  uoity  of  the  race  is  demoneirated  to  be  an  impMi 
Ulity,  we  must  acknowledge  oorselfes  to  be  in  a  perpleiilgrit 
least,  if  not  an  inextricable  diflb:ulty*  But  the  wonder 
tbb  infant  science,  which  has  scarcely  left  its  leading  strings 
be  able  so  soon  to  pronounce  with  such  dogmatic  certainty  en  Ai 
possibilities  and  impossibilities  of  fi^e  or  six  thousand  jpean  9fjk 
The  very  word  impossibility  is  fedling  out  d  the  vocabulary  if 
science,  since  the  alleged  impossiUlities  of  <Mie  year  are  ***^*if«^ 
the  tritest  actualities  of  the  next  When,  therefore,  we  find  tUi 
beardless  science,  in  any  of  its  advocates^  pronouncing  so  dif* 
matically  on  this  high  and  solemn  question,  we  are  ready  to  infs 
that  it  has  not  only  the  bold  confidence  of  youth,  but  also  ssas 
of  its  rash  presumption.  This  inference  is  rtrengthened  fay  tb 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  world*  who  hm 
been  studying  these  topics  for  years,  have  been  unable  to  pevoan 
this  impossibility,  and  continue  to  maintain  this  ocploded  doctikt 
Were  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  great  nasMi; 
we  would  be  perfectly  contented  to  place  the  two  classes  in  juxta- 
position, and  allow  the  decision  to  fall  where  the  lustre  of  sciflB- 
tific  fame  is  brightest  and  broadest.  But  as  this  could  decide 
nothing  absolutely,  we  are  willing  to  come  to  closer  quarten,  asd 
grapple  with  the  ethnological  objection  directly,  and  we  meet  the 
averment  that  the  specific  and  origpioal  unity  of  the  human  race 
is  impossible  with  a  flat  and  emphatic  denial 

We  wish  our  position  here  to  be  distinctly  understood.  We 
believe  that  the  question  of  the  exact  origin  of  the  difierent  vari^ 
ties  of  the  human  race  is  one  of  history  rather  than  of  physieal 
science.  Hence  tbe.real  and  decisive  points  on  which  it  rests  aie 
first :  Has  the  Bible  definitely  pronounced  on  this  subject?  and, 
secondly,  Is  the  Bible  inspired  of  Grod,  and  therefore  a  reliable  hit 
tory  of  facts  ?  Both  these  points  we  believe  to  have  been  ckiilf 
proved,  and  hence  the  whole  weight  of  the  Christian  evidenccf 
must  be  set  aside  before  the  unity  of  the  race  can  be  demonstialcd 
to  be  untrue.  It  is  however  alleged  as  an  objection  to  these  efh 
deuces  that  science  has  shown  this  unity  to  be  impossible,  il 
therefore  that  we  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  disputation  to  do^  is  It 
make  out  a  simple  case  of  possibility,  and  the  whole  weight  of  tb 
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bl»  as  a  poBithre  tmtinioDy  on  the  point  remains  unimpaired, 
a  are  not  bound  to  show  how  the  varieties  of  the  race  have 
toally  arisen,  or  what  are  the  causes  now  or  formerly  at  work 
generate  them ;  for  this  is  the  proper  province  of  science,  and 
t  of  theology.  If  however  we  should  be  able  to  show  by  admit- 
I' facts  and  principles  of  science  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but 
dbable  that  the  varieties  of  the  race  have  had  a  common  origin, 
a  single  pair,  we  pass  beyond  the  absolute  necessities  of  our 
lition  of  defence,  and  construct  an  independent  argument  in 
ror  of  the  scriptural  record,  the  value  of  which  will  be  in  precise 
ipbrtion  to  the  strength  of  the  probability  we  may  be  able  to 
tabiistk.  With  this  explanation  of  the  exact  position  we  occupy, 
I  are  willing  to  meet  the  ethnolc^cal  objection  on  its  own  chosen 
Bund,  as  a  matter  of  simple  science. 

As  man  possesses  a  physical  constitution  precisely  anal(^ous  to 
at  of  the  lower  animals,  it  is  perfectly  fair  for  us  to  argue  from  the 
WW  and  capabilities  of  the  one,  to  the  laws  and  capabilities  of  the 
ler.  If  then  we  shall  find  on  examining  the  lower  tribes  that  they 
.▼e  a  tendency  to  assume  the  same  diversities  of  appearance  that 
I  see  in  the  different  families  of  man,  in  cases  where  they  are 
lown  to  have  had  the  same  original  parentage ;  if  we  find  a  test  of 
nunon  origin  always  co-existing  with  these  diversities  also  exist- 
l  in  the  different  varieties  of  men ;  if  we  find  constant  and  van- 
le  causes  producing  the  changes  in  the  lower  tribes  of  the  same 
|gin»  which  we  see  in  the  races  of  men,  we  will  of  course  not  be 
liberty  to  infer  that  as  to  the  one,  which  we  know  would  be  un- 
16  as  to  the  other.  We  propose  then  to  show  by  an  induction  of 
rtieulars,  from  the  most  recent  and  authentic  sources,  that  there 
nothing  in  the  diversities  of  physical  feature  appearing  among 
BB|  which  the  law  of  variation,  as  it  is  found  to  exist  in  other  de- 
ftments  of  animal  life,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  history  of  man, 
Ml  not  permit  to  consist  with  origin  from  a  single  and  common 
nroe ;  and  hence  nothing  in  these  diversities  which  renders  it 
fMMsible  for  all  the  families  of  man  to  have  descended  from  a 
igle  original  pair,  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 
•When  we  take  up  this  question  as  one  of  Natural  History,  H 
iaunts  simply  to  this :  Are  the  diversities  appearing  among  men, 
to  their  physical  or  intellectual  peculiarities  such  as  to  prove 
at  they  are  different  species,  having  different  origins,  or  oaly 
idi  as  to  prove  that  they  are  different  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
1%  iiaviof  ths  saaae  or%in  9 
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•  The  wopi  ipeeiet  k  often  looeely  need  lo  meeo  aay  deai^ 
kidmdaaJe  poeMMiog  charaderislace  in  conwnun,  la  ael^^| 
iMivevery  it  has  a  fixed  and  defloke  eeoae.  Thfai  seiiaft  ie  aeM| 
aibiUmry  inventioa  in  the  nomeiielatiire  of  edeoeei  but  apenw 
nent  fact  ordained  in  the  verj  conetttotmi  of  otgnnic  ikk  A 
species  is  simply  a  tribe  of  living  things  deecended  originafl^tei 
the  same  common  parentage.  The  fiict  that  pole  thena  in  lip 
same  species,  is,  descent  from  the  same  original  stock.  Nov,  n 
this  fact  cannot  always  be  ascertained  historioally,  Nalasi  (If 
which  term  in  this  diseonrae  we  always  mean  theGod  of  NaM) 
has  left  a  mark  by  which  this  can  always  be  aeoertakied.  Thil 
mark  is  the  power  of  permanent  reprodoction.  like  always  f0 
duces  Uke,  and  not  unlike.  That,  therefore^  which  proves  Ibi 
descent  of  the  cfbptiag  from  the  parentage,  is  the  power  4if  fMii 
dadng  and  perpetuating  an  oflbpring  in  all  essential 
lar  to  that  parentage. 

That  this  is  not  a  position  assumed  for  the  sake  of  maimakiV 
our  argument  might  be  diown  at  any  length  by  refcreaoe  lo^ilr 
knowledged  authorities  in  science.  Two  of  the  kiteai  and  luii^# 
in  the  departments  bearing  on  this  question  will  suffice.  Dr*  til 
iham,  President  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London,  and  oNir 
iessedly  one  of  the  first  Ethnologists  of  the  age,  in  hie  book  on  l|l 
Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man,  just  issued,  sums  ny  dn 
principles  and  facts  of  this  science  in  a  series  of  aphorisms,  thm 
of  which  we  will  quote.  "  XXII.  A  protoplast  is  an  organisrf 
individual  capable  (either  singly  or  as  one  of  a  pair)  of  propsgit- 
ing  individuals,  itself  having  been  propagated  by  no  such  indifii* 
ual  or  pair."  XXTI.  "JL  species  is  a  class  of  individuals,  mk 
of  which  is  bypothetically  considered  to  be  the  descendant  of  Ai 
same  protoplast,  or  of  the  same  pair  of  protoplasts."  XXTEL  ^  A 
multiplicity  of  protoplasts  for  a  single  species  is  a  contradictioa  Jl 
terms.  If  two  or  more  such  individuals  (or  pairs),  as  lil»  as  ihl 
two  Dromios,  were  the  several  protojdasts  to  several  classes  4 
organized  beings  (the  present  members  being  as  like  each  othw 
as  their  ancestors  were)  the  phenomenon  would  be,  the  niMmm 
in  Nature  of  more^han  one  undistinguishaUe  species,  not  tbe^st* 
istence  of  more  than  one  protoplast  to  a  single  spedes."  Pp.  fi63<<4 
XiOndoq^  1861.  ,i 

SKr  C.  Lyell  in  his  Slements  of  Geolqgy  has  presented  Jli 
same  views  drawn  from  his  department  of  sciettce.  In  the  tU^ 
seventh  chapter  of  this  work  he  earns  up  the  coodusieos  whiA 
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{«r&  as  eaCablished  by  gaologj  on  this  qaestioo,  the  sixth 
ich  is  as  follows:  <*  From  these  considerations  it  appeals 
pecies  have  a  real  existence  in  nature,  and  that  each 
odowed,  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  with  the  attributes 
fganization  by  which  it  is  now  distinguished."  Seventh 
Of  p.  686.  His  other  condosions  are  in  precise  accordance 
those  which  we  shall  now  present  in  regard  to  species  and 


ure  are  two  great  facts  that  characterize  the  actions  of 
r  in  regard  to  the  different  fiimiUes  of  living  things :  the 
the  great  flexibility  and  adaptability  of  the  law  of  resem- 
I  within  certain  limits ;  the  other  is,  the  rigid,  inflexible  per» 
ice  of  that  law  beyond  these  limits.  The  final  causes  of 
Bicts  or  laws  will  be  obvious  on  a  moment's  reflection. 
I  first  law  is  essential  to  the  very  existence  and  advance- 
nt  human  society.  The  earth  contains  many  varieties  at 
e,  soil,  and  surface,  and  the  precise  physical  constitution 
m1  to  one  place  would  be  very  unsuitable  to  another.  Hence, 
the  more  useful  races  of  animals  and  plants  must  be  coo- 

0  their  original  locality ;  or  a  new  creation  must  take  place 
nrer  a  new  country  is  to  be  settled ;  or  there  must  be  in 
c  life  a  power  of  adaptation  by  which  it  shall  conform  to 
sw  circumstances  in  which  the  possessors  of  it  may  be 

•  The  necessities  of  man,  however,  demand  that  certain 
Is  and  plants  should  be  domesticated,  and  trained  to  the 

•  uses  for  which  they  may  be  needed,  and  that  they  be 
la  of  transportation  with  him  in  his  various  migrations. 
if  the  peculiarities  of  each  species  were  unchangeable, 
Itdty  and  migration  would  be  impossible.  The  dog,  the 
the  sheep,  and  the  hog,  must  remain  in  their  original  wild-* 
lod  the  many  useful  varieties  of  these  important  races  be 
iwn*  The  plants,  fruits,  and  grains,  must  be  confined  to 
Nmtries  to  which  they  were  indigenous,  and  be  incapable 
Movement  by  cultivation.    The  incentives  and  rewards  of 

1  industry  and  skill,  arising  from  the  wonderfol  improve- 
that  may  be  made  by  cultivation,  and  acting  so  powerluttf 
the  civilization  and  advancement  of  the  worMi  would  be 
r  wanting.  Therefore,  to  accomplish  the  obvious  purposes 
1  ia  peopling  the  earth,  thero  must  be  this  nisus  fmrmoHvus 
mnic  life,  by  which  the  varioitt  tribes  of  living  things  may 
fUd  to  the  circamstances  of  their  position  and  the  irants 


^  Man,  Mid  kf  which  a  ttimalHi  nafiha  gi 

tefMHira  frralties  <rf  loaiai  and  ehrilizadllifB. .  ItaalliiiifMMl 

tandaaoy  in  organic  life,  which  gmt -riia  lo  ihocaattdhM 

af  diffMant  species  which  wa  iod  aTarywhere  iiriiillBgv 

ja  the  more4ieUled  and  advancad  aiaAaaof  coai^g^ ■-•  *"  *^ 

Bui  the  second  law  is  eqoaUf  inporlanC  If 
variation  weie  unlimited,  -tha  peonliarities  of  aaeb 
last  be  wholly  obliterated.  If  the  different  speciea  could 
oiato  without  limit,  and  ffodaea  new  speciea  tmstaMaf^MI^ 
characteristics  of  both  mosa  thos  commingled,  m 
the  existing  species  must  become  hopelessly  oaof siwiirilj 
pecnliarities  that  fit  them  for  their  various  posttiona  itt 
af  living  things  be  lost,  and  the  earth  become  a  aoena  of 
confusion.  Indeed,  had  this  law  not  been  always  in  iiKhlsait 
Iha  various  species  of  domestic  animals,  at  leasl^  would  lang  siM 
have  disappeared  and  become  completely  Uemlad  kilo  ssM 
slimnge  and  nondescript  monstrosity,  as  wild  aa  a  aide  miil 
dnam.  To  prevent  such  a  calamity  nature  haa  aeiiipanlil 
passaUe  barrier  between  the  diflerent  species,  en  aa  Ca  pt9^ 
their  permanent  intermixture.  It  is  this  &ct  that  asiablbkssfii 
conditions  of  hybridity.  A  hybrid  mdividual  may  be  piuikKi 
between  two  different  species  but  never  a  hybrid  spede^il 
the  hybrid  is  barren,  and  cannot  perpetuate  its  kind.  Ari 
although,  in  two  or  perhaps  three  cases  (those  of  the  buflUo  sll 
cow,  the  China  and  common  goose,  aad  some  speciea  of  dadU| 
where  the  species  are  nearly  related,  the  power  of  repfodadM 
exists  in  the  hybrid,  it  is  so  feeble  as  not  to  extend  beyond  Al 
second  or  third  generation.  The  race  becomes  extiuet,  and  bsirf 
the  hybrid  is  incapable  of  establishing  a  new  speciea.  Recai 
anatomical  investigations  show  that  an  actual  barrier  is  ptudaid 
in  the  hybrid  mailing  the  power  of  propagation  impossJbla.  Jkti 
universal  observation  shows  that  there  is  between  diflereatt  spSiMI 
an  invincible  repugnance  to  union,  so  that  death  is  isftea  dh 
result  of  attempts  to  bring  them  t(^ether.  No  new  speciea  liwi 
can  be  produced  by  art  or  accident,  for  the  attempt  lo  pmdosvil 
will  always  end  in  barrenness.  The  law  of  organic  lUb  ii^  dW 
each  creature  shall  propagate  its  own  idnd  and  not  any  olM 
It  is  also  a  significant  indication  of  the  strength  of  -this  law,  dMI 
mules,  or  hybrid  plants  and  animals,  very  rarely  oceaf  in  awM 
state.  -  They  are  usually  the  result  of  domesUcity  or 
tai%  in  which  tha  action  of  nature  is  fi>rced  by  maBi  andln 
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her  di0|dea8ure  is  evinccid  by  the  sterility  of  the  unnatural 
podud.  Were  it  necessary,  we  could  give  a  page  of  hybrids 
different  species,  which,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the 
trary,  have  been  found  absolutely  sterile.  The  fact,  then,  that 
ipbrid  individuals  are  barren,  and  hence,  that  hybrid  species  or 
mcms  can  never  be  formed,  furnishes  us  with  a  clear  and  certain 
riterion  of  species  and  varieties.  If  we  find  the  power  of  per^ 
ipneni  reproduction  existing  between  any  two  classes,  we  know 
Hat  they  are  only  varieties,  and  belong  to  the  same  species.  If 
IH^  belong  to  the  same  species  we  infer  that  they  had  the  same 
Mlpn,  lor  we  have  seen  that  the  production  of  a  new  species  is 
Ifcpoesible. 

I/Tbe  application  of  these  views  to  the  question  before  us  is 
IJirioiis.  We  know  that  the  different  races  of  men  freely  and 
anently  amalgamate.  This  phenomenon  has  frequently 
seen,  and  new  races  possessing  the  power  of  permanent 
uetion  have  frequently  been  formed,  and  are  now  in  actual 
of  formation.  The  fertility  of  the  mixed  races  of  men, 
bre,  proves  them  to  belong  to  the  same  species ;  and,  unless 
be  an  exception  to  all  other  races  of  living  things,  or  unless 
is  specific  historical  testimony  to  establish  the  contrary, 
es  that  these  races  have  had  a  common  and  a  single  origin. 
(.|i{The  most  strenuous  attack  that  has  ever  been  made  on  this  long- 
iHMblished  doctrine  of  natural  history,  has  been  by  Dr.  Morton  of 
^pdfaUklphia*  In  an  essay  on  the  hybridity  of  animals  in  its  rela^ 
jjlpn  Co  the  unity  of  the  human  races,  he  affirms  that  hybrid  races, 
Ijrilh  the  power  of  permanent  reproduction,  are  capable  of  being 
^Km^)  9^^  hence  that  this  is  not  the  criterion  to  determine 
rate  species.  He  brings  together  an  imposing  array  of 
ed  frets  to  sustain  this  position.  But  this  array  has  not  im- 
OQ  Dr.  Bachman,  however  it  may  have  on  Dr.  Morton. 
I  fitr  wider  knowledge  of  both  the  science  and  the  literature 
subject  than  even  his  learned  and  we  may  now  add,  his 
led  opponent.  Dr.  Bachman  has  taken  up  these  fticts 
and  shown  with  the  clearness  of  demonstration,  that 
ef  his  statements  are  not  authentic ;  that  others  are  dis- 
by  positive  countervailing  testimony ;  that  others  are  so 
end  indefinite  as  to  establish  nothing  with  certainty ;  that 
|||sn  prove  the  very  position  which  he  attacks ;  and  that  in  no 
^^  has  it  been  proven  that  a  hybrid  race  or  species  has  been 
or  perpetuated.    This  is  done  with  a  searching  thorough- 
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and  minntaiMn  of  refalatioa  that  leaTM  UlMraBf  ttd  gitell 
Ibr  the  iheoiy  to  rest  upon,  and  estaUiihoa  the  tterUilf  of  IgfkAi 
and  the  impoieibility  of  hybrid  raeee  beyond  all  am  i  imdfdJi^ 

tradictioD* 

The  news  that  Professor  Agaseia  has  reeeotly  thrown  ol^  in 
only  in  partial  conflict  with  this  general  doctruie^  and  heoee  Mpi 
not  be  examined  in  this  immediate  cmmection. 

Here  then  we  might  rest  the  argument  for  the  ani^  of  the  lafl^ 
as  an  established  point  of  natural  history,  and  demand  pvosf  flpl 
man  was  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  animated  creation.  li$ 
we  are  willing  to  waire  this  advantage,  and  inyeatigale  tliesa 
eulties  that  lie  in  our  path,  which  however  do  not  fureas 
on  our  position. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  admitting  the  oni^  of  Ai 
hnman  race,  is  the  number  and  marked  character  of  the  esMi| 
varieties.  It  is  allq^  that  these  varieties  are  so  broad,  ao  ft- 
aanent,  and  so  ancient,  that  we  are  forced  to  the  conclndsn  dM 
the  different  families  bad  different  origins.  Let  oa  then  exuajpi 
the  law  of  varieties  as  it  exists  in  the  other  forms  of  organis  W^ 
and  ascertain  whether  it  leads  us  to  this  conclusimi.  If  weiM 
that  no  such  widely-marked  and  permanent  varieties  appear  ii 
them,  this  difficulty  will  be  formidable  to  the  theory  of  unity.  Bit 
if  we  find  in  tribes  that  are  known  to  belong  to  the  same  spedtf 
and  to  have  had  the  same  origin,  varieties  appearing  as  hrosAf 
marked,  and  as  indelible  as  those  of  the  human  race — ^varisliii 
which  when  once  produced  put  on  the  permanence  of  q>ecies  ii 
their  characteristics, — then  it  will  follow  that  the  existence  frfnn- 
ilar  varieties,  similarly  marked,  in  the  human  race,  can  be  no  vaU 
proof  of  either  diversity  oi  species  or  diversity  of  origin. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  a  law  of  Nature  that  vani- 
ties be  produced  within  the  same  species,  and  that  to  this  beaaf- 
cent  law  we  owe  much  of  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  sw 
race.  These  varieties  are  sometimes  accidental,  originating  wid^ 
out  any  known  cause.  A  striking  instance  of  this  law  of  aeci- 
dental  origin  is  found  in  the  otter  breed  of  sheep.  In  1791  sae 
ewe,  on  the  farm  of  Seth  Wright,  in  Massachusetts,  gave  bitth  10 
a  male  lamb,  which,  without  any  known  cause,  had  a  kogv 
body  and  shorter  legs  than  the  rest  of  the  breed,  with  the  fas- 
legs  crooked.  This  peculiar  form  rendering  it  unable  to  tap 
fences,  it  was  resolved  if  possible  to  propagate  this  accidental  vari> 
ety.    This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  breed  received  its  ntflit 


{ 
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the  resemblance  of  its  bodily  form  to  that  ;^  the  otter.    A 

of  swine  with  solid  hoofs  arose  in  Hungary,  In  the  same  way, 

^bnd  recently  the  same  singular  variety  has  made  its  appearance 

dbng  the  banks  of  the  Red  river  in  our  own  country,  without  any 

iimgnable  cause. 

T  But  varieties  are  more  frequently  formed  from  causes  acting  uni- 
mrmly  and  regularly,  such  as  climate,  food,  habit  of  life,  etc.,  in 
states  of  wildness  and  domesticity.  Whilst  we  are  unable  to 
what  the  precise  mode  of  action  is,  the  general  fact  is  clear, 
It  where  animals  are  subjected  to  any  new  circumstances  such 
these,  there  is  an  instant  effort  in  Nature  to  accommodate  her- 
lo  these  circumstances,  and  if  there  is  sufficient  constitutional 
»rgy  to  endure  this  struggle,  the  result  is  a  change  in  the  phys- 
peculiarities  which  are  adapted  to  the  change  in  the  outward 
istances.  This  is  the  great  law  of  compensation  that  runs 
igh  all  organic  life,  and  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and 
LUtiful  in  the  economy  of  Nature.  It  is  the  great  analogue  to 
le  adaptive  susceptibilities  of  the  social  world,  which  illustrates 
wonderful  correspondences  that  we  find  running  through  all 
manifestaiions  of  that  dread  and  glorious  mystery — Life. 
It  is  difficult  to  trace  our  domestic  animals  to  their  original 
owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  period  of  their  subjugation 
man.  The  original  types,  in  many  case?,  seem  to  have  dis- 
red,  the  necessity  for  their  continued  existence  no  longer  re- 
The  oxen,  horses,  goats,  etc.  which  we  now  find  wild, 
more  frequently  derivations  from  the  domesticated  varieties, 
types  from  which  those  varieties  were  originally  derived, 
ti  the  transition  from  domesticity  to  wildness  furnishes  us  with 
standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  con- 
iry  transition ;  and  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  original 
is  ever  entirely  restored  in  such  cases,  yet  we  have,  at  least, 
iUustration  of  the  law  of  variations,  and  the  tendency  in  or- 
tfiie  life  to  put  on  new  characteristics  when  subjected  to  neiv 

lences. 
HappUy  for  our  purpose  we  have  a  series  ci  authentic  experi- 
itMj  made  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extended  to  afford  us  the  finest 
lible  illustration  of  this  great  law.    The  Spaniards,  when  they 
»vered  this  country,  found  none  of  the  domestic  animals  exist- 
here  which  were  used  in  Europe.    They  were  accordingly  in- 
luced,  and  escaping  and  straying  from  their  owners,  they  have 
tiiQ  wild  in  rur  vast  forests  for  several  centuries.    The  result  has 

If'*.: 
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been  the  oUiteratioQ  of  the  cbaracteristke  of  ibe  domeBtkitd 
animals,  and  a  reappearance  of  some  of  the  typal  marks  of  the  wU 
state ;  and  a  generation  of  new  and  striking  characterialics  in  «•> 
commodation  to  these  new  circumstances. 

The  wild  hog  of  our  forests  bears  a  striking  likeness  totbewii 
boar  of  the  old  world.  The  hog  of  the  high  mountains  of  Paianoi 
resembles  the  wild  boar  of  France.  Instead  of  being  covered  wilh 
bristles,  however,  as  the  domestic  breed  from  which  they  spraag; 
they  have  a  thick  fur,  often  crisp,  and  sometimes  an  under-cost  cf 
wod.  Instead  of  being  generally  white  or  spotted,  they  are  UB* 
Ibrmly  black,  except  in  some  warmer  regions,  where  they  are  ni, 
like  the  young  pecan.  The  anatomical  structure  baa  changsi 
adapting  itself  to  the  new  habits  of  the  animal,  in  an  elongatioi 
of  the  snout,  a  vaulting  of  the  forehead,  a  lengthening  of  the  hSai 
legs,  and  in  the  case  of  those  left  on  the  island  of  CubagnSi  s 
monstrous  elongation  of  the  toes  to  half  a  span. 

The  ox  has  undergone  the  same  changes.  In  some  of  the  prof* 
inces  of  South  America  a  variety  has  been  produced  called  "ptt 
ones,"  having  a  very  rare  and  fine  fur.  In  other  provinces  • 
variety  is  produced  with  an  entirely  naked  skin,  like  the  dog  d 
Mexico  or  of  Guinea.  In  Colombia,  owing  to  the  immense  size  of 
forms  and  other  causes,  the  practice  of  milking  was  laid  aside,  aai 
the  result  has  been  that  the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  cows  is,  lib 
the  same  function  in  other  animals  of  this  class,  only  an  ocet* 
sional  phenomenon,  and  confined  strictly  to  the  period  of  suck* 
ling  the  calf.  As  soon  as  the  calf  is  removed,  the  milk  oeases  is 
flow,  as  in  the  case  of  other  mammals. 

The  same  changes  have  taken  place  in  other  animals.  Tin 
wild  dog  of  the  Pampas  never  barks  as  the  domestic  animal  doo^ 
but  howls  like  the  wolf;  whilst  the  wild-cat  has  in  like  manner  kit 
the  habit  of  caterwauling.  The  wild  horse  of  the  higher  plains  of 
South  America  becomes  covered  with  a  long,  shaggy  fur,  and  ii 
of  an  uniform  chestnut-color.  The  sheep  of  the  Central  Cordil- 
leras, if  not  shorn,  produces  a  thick,  matted,  woolly  fleece,  whicb 
gradually  breaks  ofi*  in  shaggy  tufts,  and  leaves  underneath  a 
short,  fine  hair,  shining  and  smooth,  like  that  of  the  goat,  and  tin 
wool  never  reappears.  The  goat  has  lost  her  large  teats,  and  pio- 
duces  two  or  three  kids  annually.  The  same  changes  have  bees 
produced  in  geese  and  gallinaceous  fowls.  A  variety  has  spniiif 
up,  called  rumpless  fowls,  which  want  from  one  to  six  of  the  cau- 
dal vertebrae. 
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^  -  Tbe  same  varieties  have  sprung  up  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
9he  fiit-tailed  sheep  of  Tartary  loses  its  posterior  mass  of  fat,  when 
iwnoved  to  the  Steppes  of  Siberia,  whose  scant  and  bitter  herbage 
ii  less  fitvorable  to  the  secretion  of  adipose  matter.    The  African 
•heep  has  become  large  like  a  goat,  and  exchanged  its  wool  for 
iMir.    The  Wallachian  sheep  has  put  on  large,  perpendicular, 
•piral  horns,  and  in  like  manner  become  clothed  with  hair.    Some 
also  have  four,  and  even  six  horns.    The  wild  horses  of  eastern 
Siberia  have  the  same  anatomical  differences  from  the  tame  ones 
that  we  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  swine ;  and  culture,  climate,  and 
illier  causes,  have  produced  the  widest  varieties — from  the  little, 
ilHiggy  pony  of  the  Shetlands,  that  scrambles  up  the  Highland 
like  a  goat,  to  the  gigantic  steed  of  Flanders,  or  the  Cones- 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  will  sometimes  drag  a  load  of  four 
on  the  level  ground.    Whether  the  dog  and  the  wolf  are  of 
the  same  species,  is  a  question  about  which  there  is  some  differ- 
wmtn  of  opinion  among  naturalists ;  but  there  is  a  very  general 
agreement  that  all  varieties  of  the  dog  must  be  referred  to  one 
ies.    Between  these  there  is  the  widest  difference — from  the 
Llic  St.  Bernard  that  will  carry  a  frozen  traveller  to  the  con- 
it,  the  shaggy  Newfoundland  with  his  webbed  feet  and  his 
^ipiatic  habits,  and   the  scentless   and  almost  tongueless  grey- 
baood ;  to  the  little  lap-dog  that  nestles  in  a  lady's  arms,  the 
mming  foxhound  whose  scent  is  almost  a  miracle,  the  ratting  ter- 
liar,  and  the  naked  Mexican   dog  that  has  an  additional  toe. 
Vhe  cow  presents  the  most  diverse  varieties — from   the  little 
floral  ox,  not  larger  than  a  dog,  to  the  humped  and  long-eared 
imin  cow,  and  the  gigantic  prize  ox  that  will  weigh  two  tons, 
domesticated   fowls  and   pigeons   have  assumed  varieties 
to  fill  a  page,  some  of  them  of  the  most  diverse  character, 
firom  the  largest  size  to  the  most  dwarfish,  and  possessing 
»ry  peculiarity  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  the  species, 
feathers,  the  form,  the  wattles,  and  the  psychological  traits 
habits. 

Ins  brief  summary  of  facts,  which  might  be  indefinitely 
I,  we  may  infer  the  law  of  variation  in  animal  life,  as  to  its 
Within  the  limits  of  the  preservation  of  the  type  of  the 
the  widest  variations  may  occur  in  anatomical  structure ; 
is  external  properties,  in  the  color  of  the  skin,  in  the  color  and 
laKtnre  of  the  hair,  in  the  features,  and  in  the  psychological  hab- 
ila ;  and  these  peculiarities  once  produced  may  pass  into  permanent 
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varieties,  wbic::  shall  assmne  all  the  ioddibility  of  spedes.  Aad 
this  remarkable  fact  may  be  observed,  that  the  nearer  the  animal 
approaches  to  man  in  its  associations  and  habitSi  the  wider  tk 
range  of  variation.  The  dog,  who  is  man's  companion  and  imitator, 
more  nearly  than  any  other  animal, — who  hunts  with  him  ia  the 
forest,  watches  with  him  over  the  flock,  lies  down  by  his  fireside, 
and  shares  his  food, — has,  perhaps  the  widest  range  of  variety.  So 
the  roots  and  grains  that  are  most  used  by  man  have  the  most  va- 
rieties. The  potato  has  more  than  one  hundred  varieties ;  and  Dr. 
Bachman  relates  that  he  saw  at  one  warehouse,  more  than  onehm- 
dred  kinds  of  wheat.  The  fact  then  stands  broadly  out,  that  tiie 
widest  varieties  may  occur  among  animab  that  are  known  to  be- 
long to  the  same  species.  Hence,  when  we  come  to  man  himaelt 
and  find  varieties  existing  that  are  widely  different  from  each  othei;  , 
we  see  in  the  range  and  extent  of  these  varieties  nothing  wfaick 
this  law  of  variation  in  the  lower  tribes  declares  to  be  at  variaocf 
with  the  position  that  these  races  all  belong  to  the  same  spew 
and  possess  the  same  origin. 

But  the  law  of  variation  we  find  as  clearly  marked  in  its  penm- 
nence,  as  we  have  found  it  in  its  extent.    The  general  fact  is,  thitf 
varieties,  when  once  formed,  never  return  to  their  original  type,  if 
left  to  themselves.     They  may  be  changed  into  new  varieties,  by 
being  subjected  to  new  circumstances ;  but  if  left  alone,  they  wiO 
perpetuate  their  own  characteristics,  and  not  those  from  which  they 
have  departed.    The  motto  of  nature  is  nulla  vestiffia  reirorsitm. 
The  stream  never  flows  backward  to  the  fountain.     The  variety 
may  have  been  produced  by  accident ;  but  once  produced,  it  pots 
on  the  unyielding  tenacity  of  a  species.     It  may  pass  into  a  new 
variety,  but  this  will  rarely  if  ever  be  the  exact  type  of  the  original 
species.     Some  varieties  of  the  dog  have  been  in  existence  fv 
centuries,  and  their  precise  origin  is  lost  in  the  past     These  n- 
rieties  have  necessarily  assumed  all  the  tenacious  permanence  of 
species,  to  have  maintained  for  so  many  years  a  distinct  existence. 
The  final  cause  of  the  permanence  of  varieties  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  permanence  of  species.     The  same  beneficent  reasons 
which  demand  that  the  valuable  properties  of  a  species  sbooU 
not  be  lost  by  the  extinction  or  amalgamation  of  that  species,  also 
require  that,  when  a  variety  has  been  called  forth  by  peculiar  df- 
cumstances,  that  variety  should  be  permanent 

If,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  varieties  of  the  human  race  remain 
permanent,  although  the  climatic  or  other  influences  under  which 
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wt  find  them  may  be  changed;  if  we  find  that  the  black,  red,  and 
irhite  races  continue  to  propagate  their  peculiarities,  although  their 
iriginal  geographical  positions  should  be  exchanged,  we  find  in 
Ids  fact  nothing  which  is  at  variance  with  the  law  of  varieties,  as 
ve  have  just  found  it  to  exist  in  the  lower  tribes. 

Having  thus  learned  the  law  of  variation,  within  the  limit  of 
ipecies,  as  to  the  lower  families  of  animated  nature,  we  turn  to 
lie  varieties  of  the  human  race,  and  inquire  whether  there  is  any- 
liing  in  them,  as  to  their  extent  or  permanence,  inconsistent  with 
Inity  of  origin  and  unity  of  species. 

When  we  come  to  examine  these  varieties  in  detail,  we  find 
liem  to  be  neither  so  many,  nor  so  great,  as  we  find  them  in  other 
inimals  confessedly  of  the  same  species,  and  of  the  same  parent- 
ige.  The  difference  between  the  fairest  Caucasian  and  the  sootiest 
Lfiican,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  between  the  little,  shaggy, 
ihetland  pony,  and  the  gigantic  dray-horse  of  London  ;  or  between 
he  soft  and  silky  lap-dog,  and  the  majestic  St.  Bernard.  The 
lifierences  we  have  already  noted  between  the  oxen,  hogs,  horses 
md  goats  that  run  wild  in  our  forests,  and  the  breeds  from  which 
hey  are  known  to  have  sprung,  are  far  greater  than  we  find  be- 
ween  any  two  races  of  men  on  earth. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  number,  importance,  and  permanence  of 
he  resemblance  between  individuals ;  and,  also,  by  the  fact  of  their 
ttpability  to  unite  and  produce  fertile  progeny,  that  we  are  enabled 
o  class  them  in  the  same  species.  This  is  the  rule  adopted  as  to 
Jl  other  departments  of  natural  history,  and  hence  the  rule  that 
hcmld  govern  us  here.  Now,  when  we  examine  the  various  races 
€'  men,  we  find  that  they  agree  among  themselves  and  differ  from 
B  other  animals  in  many  marked  characteristics.  They  resemble 
ttch  other  in  the  number,  the  length,  the  position,  the  growth,  and 
he  shedding  of  the  teeth ;  in  the  shortness  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
he^obliteration,  at  a  very  early  period  of  embryonic  existence,  of 
II  trace  of  the  original  separation  between  the  maxiUary  and  in- 
irmaxillary  bones ;  in  the  n«niber  of  bones  in  the  skeleton ;  in  an 
net  stature;  in  the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  spinal 
ohunn  by  the  middle  of  its  basis ;  in  the  possession  of  two  hands, 
Bd  they  of  the  most  exquisite  mechanism ;  in  a  smooth  skin, 
nd  the  head  covered  with  hair ;  in  the  number  and  arrangement 
f  the  muscles,  the  digestive  and  other  organs ;  in  the  great  de- 
dopment  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  the  size  of  the  brain 
ompared  with  the  nerves  connected  with  it ;  in  the  organs  of 
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aai  tiM  fow«r  of  mining  •»'  luglwqr:  ^  M>Hr 
lod  «riiif  oooked  food,  and  Umdm  Am?  in  dw  Mpdttf 
if  jolnbitiny  til  oUmatee ;  in  a  lonf  infamy,  daw  grawth^ani 
htapabertj;inap6culuurBtnictttreof  the  physical  ooatliUrtiinirf 
the  female,  in  the  tnctinration  of  the  9merum  and  at  ceeeyyii^aBl 
consequent  forward  direction  of  the  orgtns  eonaacltd^witb  thsM; 
in  the  period  of  gestation ;  in  the  nomber  of  yoong  at  m-Uithf 
in  the  times  and  seasons  of  procreatioa ;  in  liabilitj  to  tkavnt 
diseases,  the  same  parasitical  insects  and  worms ;  and  abovittli 
in  the  possession  of  mental,  moral  and  religkus  Csenhies^  wIMi 
mslLe  Uiem  snbjects  oif  the  goremment  ai  God,  and  mspdnslibti 
his  law,  as  well  as  capable  of  organized  society,  and  tbt  TtriMH 
phenomena  of  civilization.  Now  if  these  momentotft  rttomWis 
set  and  pecidiarittes  do  not  classify  the  hnman  races  into  ens' 
spseiss,  lunr  can  a  case  of  spedes  ever  be  made  ontf  If  sAthsib 
essential  resemUances,  together  with  the  capalnlity  -of  Msndimf 
Ikt  different  races  and  producing  fertile  ncrieties,  do  not  pftiTaniiilf 
tf  species,  and,  therefore,  by  the  admitted  rules  of  natnml  Mitoiy; 
unity  of  origin,  what  conceivable  facts  could  establish  M  ' 

Bot  if  the  varieties  of  the  human  race  were  much  mors  wMeif 
marked  than  we  see  them,  there  would  be  in  this  no  insoperabb 
objection  to  their  original  and  specific  unity.  The  same  generd 
reasons  that  require  varieties  to  exist  in  organic  life  at  all,  demtol 
a  wider  margin  for  them  in  man  than  in  any  other  animal  Hit 
range  of  being  is  wider ;  his  circumstances  and  necessities  mois 
varied  and  numerous ;  his  destinies  higher  in  the  event  of  obedience^ 
and  lower  in  the  event  of  disobedience,  to  the  laws  under  which  be 
is  placed ;  his  capabilities  of  self-culture  are  more  expansive^  thats 
stronger  stimulus  might  be  applied  to  his  active  powers,  and  hence^ 
as  a  correlative  &ct,  his  liability  to  degeneracy,  if  that  cnltnrs  be 
neglected,  is  proportionally  wide  in  its  range ;  and  his  entire  po» 
tion  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  creation  demands  a  bratder 
scope  for  change  to  the  better,  and  hence  by  possibility  to  the  worn^ 
than  any  other  animal  on  earth.  We  would  th««fore  nalorafiy 
expect  a  wider  variation  in  all  those  characteristics  that  are  afieel» 
ed  by  the  outward  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  He  in* 
habits  every  dimate — from  the  frozen  snows  of  the  Arctics,  when 
the  jreindeer  perishes  with  cold,  to  the  burning  sands  of  Sahait, 
and  the  steaming  jungles  of  the  Camatic  He  subsists  on  eveiy 
species  of  food — from  the  dripping  blubber  and  train-ml  of  the 
Esquunaux,  U>  \h«  toolinf  fruits  and  simfrie  oersab  of  the  naked 
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Vflller  in  the  tropica.  He  adopts  every  mode  of  life — from  that 
/the  lean  and  hungry  hunter  who  scours  the  forest  and  plain  for 
m  daily  food,  or  the  wandering  herdsman  who  tends  his  vast 
xks  by  day  and  by  night  on  the  boundless  Steppe  and  beneath 
le  silent  stars  that  looked  down  on  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  to  the 
saceful  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  moiling  artisan  of  the  shop,  and  the 
izurious  inmate  of  the  princely  mansion.  He  is  subjected  to  the 
[tremes  of  civilization  and  barbarism — influences  the  most  potent, 
I  focts  before  our  eyes  demonstrate,  where  a  few  families  are  left 
r  a  generation  or  two  in  ignorance,  isolation  and  poverty ;  and 
ifluences  which  cannot  to  any  very  great  extent  be  brought  to 
lar  on  the  lower  tribes.  If  then  we  should  find  the  varieties  of 
16  human  races  broader  and  more  indelible  than  those  of  other 
aimab,  we  would  find  nothing,  in  this  fact,  which  the  causes  just 
laded  to  would  not  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  That  we  do  not 
Bd  them  much  wider  than  they  really  are,  is  the  result  of  that 
rinciple  of  resistance  to  external  agencies  with  which,  for  obvious 
laaons,  man  as  a  cosmopolite  has  been  endowed,  a  principle  which 
hikt  it  resists  the  tendency  to  assume  changes,  gives  a  corre- 
looding  permanence  to  changes  that  are  assumed,  whatever  be 
le  cause  of  that  assumption. 

But,  great  as  these  influences  are,  we  are  by  no  means  certain 
lai  yet  greater  may  not  have  existed  in  a  former  age  of  our 
orld's  history.  That  the  climate  of  different  portions  of  the  earth's 
irfiace  is  not  now  what  it  once  was,  is  rendered  almost  certain  by 
me  of  the  earth's  geological  records.  And  that  some  of  these 
langes  of  climate  have  taken  place  since  the  creation  of  man,  is 
lao  a  fact  of  high  probability.  Whatever  was  the  extent  of  the 
oaebic  deluge,  th#  physical  conditions  that  affect  the  human 
lee  must  have  been  seriously  modified  by  it.  The  longevity  of 
10  antediluvians,  and  other  facts  testified  both  by  Scripture  and 
■dition,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  some  change  occurred  either 
L  the  physical  constitution  of  the  race,  or  the  outward  conditions 
Ibcling  it,  at  that  time.  And  although  we  do  not  believe  that 
le  human  race  was  created  in  a  state  of  infantile  imperfection  in 
wy  respect,  or  that  the  pliancy  of  individual  infancy  can  be  pred- 
ated of  the  early  stages  of  the  human  race,  yet  there  may  have 
Ml  a  quicker  susceptibility  in  forming  varieties,  and  a  stronger 
BAcity  in  retaining  them  then,  than  we  find  in  after  periods  of 
I  bbtory.  When  a  colony  of  men  are  separated  from  a  parent 
PGk|  and  lay  the  foundations  of  a  nation,  there  is  a  stronger 
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tendency  to  assume  distinctive  features,  growing  oat  of  their  imr 
drcumsCances  than  we  find  at  a  later  period  of  their  eTistenciL 
National  peculiarities,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  may  then  btt 
acquired  in  a  few  years  which  will  continue  for  many  generatiooL 
Hence,  if  in  the  early  and  forming  stages  of  the  human  race,  we 
should  suppose  a  similar  tendency  to  assume  distinctive  character 
iitics,  stronger  than  we  find  at  a  later  period,  because  the  circam- 
stances  were  necessarily  difierent,  there  is  nothing  in  this  which 
the  foundest  philosophy  would  contradict. 

Bat  it  by  no  means  follows  that  no  more  potent  agency  was  at 
work  in  the^  early  ages  of  our  history,  than  those  which  0€fv 
exM  in  oar  nature,  and  are  called  out  by  the  circumstances  which 
demand  their  action.  Assuming  the  agency  of  Divine  Provideoce 
in  the  destinies  of  nations,  the  same  reasons  that  required  a  dis- 
peisioo  of  men.  and  the  confusion  of  their  tongues  at  Babel,  wonli 
abo  seem  to  require  their  separation  by  physical  features  as  broii 
and  indelible  as  the  distinctions  of  language.  If  then  there  wai 
even  an  extraordinary  operation  of  divine  agencies  tending  H 
produce  diversity  of  physical  features,  as  the  Bible  assures  us  then 
was  to  produce  diversity  of  languages ;  if  these  original  diversitifli 
were  propagrated  and  made  permanent,  by  the  isolation  and  restric- 
tive intermarriage  of  the  respective  families  thus  separated ;  and  if 
the  ^fienl  purpose?  of  God,  and  destinies  of  the  race,  were  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  nations  separated  in  their  features  as  well  as  their  ]Bit 
piAs:^.  tiiere  is  noiiiing:  unscriptural  or  unreasonable  in  the  hypo- 
thesis that  thus  some  of  these  widest  diversities  may  have  origina- 
ted. Hence,  if  we  slioulil  be  unable  to  state  historically  the  predie 
origin  of  all  tliese  varieties ;  if  there  should  be  no  known  causes 
operating  at  present  to  produce  new  races,  nfftre  than  to  produce 
new  languages ;  if  existing  causes  should  be  clearly  ascertained  to 
be  insufficient  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  diflferent  races 
of  men  so  early  as  we  find  them  noticed  in  history — there  would 
be  nothing  in  this  state  of  facts  to  shake  the  doctrine  of  the  original 
unity  of  these  races.  If  we  must  assert  an  interposition  of  divine 
power,  as  our  opponents  contend,  the  rules  of  hypothesis  require 
us  not  to  assume  a  higher  cause  or  interposition  if  a  lower  is  snfr 
cient  to  explain  the  effect.  Now,  if  instead  of  admitting,  as  thef 
assert,  a  creative  interposition  of  God,  calling  these  varieties  into  ] 
existence  from  nonentity,  we  simply  assert  a  directive  interpositm,  ji 
causing  different  families  already  in  existence  to  assume  certain  j| 
peculiarities  which  should  be  permanent,  our  hypothesis,  presentinf    ]i| 
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0wer,  yei  a  sufficient  cause,  is  obviously  the  more  philosophical 
I  reasonable.  Hence,  were  it  clearly  proven  (which  it  has  not 
m)j  that  existing  causes,  or  natural  causes  once  acting  more 
irerfuily  than  they  do  at  present,  could  not  explain  these  effects, 
n,  on  the  supposition  that  our  race  is  a  fallen  one,  and  that 
at  problems  of  ontology  are  slowly  evolving  in  its  various  fam- 
8 ;  and  that,  like  the  river  that  went  out  from  Eden,  this  mighty 
Mim  of  life,  though  originally  one,  has  been  separated  into  great 
ids,  each  of  which  has  itself  become  a  broad  river,  and  gone 
ih  to  compass  the  earth — the  position  that  this  separation  and 
6ion,  like  that  of  Babel,  was  caused  by  specific  divine  interpo- 
ans  no  longer  needed  and  no  longer  exerted,  i^,  of  the  two 
ttanded,  the  more  reasonable,  philosophical,  and  Scriptural. 
iai  whilst  we  believe  this  hypothesis  to  be  a  legitimate  one  in 
t  discussion,  should  existing  causes  be  demonstrated  inadequate 
ioeount  for  the  varieties,  we  need  not  take  any  special  advan* 
^  of  it.  It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  these  causes  are 
nfficient,  but  on  the  contrary  many  facts  exist  which  tend  to 
re  the  opposite  position.  The  law  of  variations,  which  we  saw 
tling  in  the  lower  tribes,  is  found  to  exist  in  the  human 
Mtitution,  as  clearly  as  in  the  other  departments  of  animal  life, 
manent  causes  are  in  constant  operation,  and  accidental  pecu- 
iUes  arise,  from  both  of  which  sources  varieties  appear  whose 
meters  are  deep  and  permanent. 

i  18  impossible  for  us,  in  the  present  state  of  our  physiological 
nrledge,  to  explain  the  precise  mode  in  which  changes  are  pro- 
mi  in  the  physical  constitution,  by  a  change  of  geographical 
itioD.  But  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  in  the  constitution  of  man 
mdency,  such  as  we  saw  in  that  of  the  lower  tribes,  to  put  on 
lain  changes  of  color,  hair,  form,  etc.,  when  removed  from  one 
Miie  and  locality  to  another,  or  when  subjected  to  any  great 
age  of  social  habits.  Whether  the  external  condition  of  these 
Bges  be  the  chemical  solar  rays ;  the  altitude  or  depression  of 
general  level ;  the  difference  of  geological  formations ;  the  vary- 
^eigeocies  of  magnetism  and  electricity ;  atmospheric  peculiari- 
r|  miasmatie  exhalations  from  vegetable  or  mineral  matter; 
wnoee  of  soils ;  proximity  to  the  ocean ;  variety  of  food,  habits 
Ifr  and  exposure — all  of  which  perhaps  at  times  come  in  play — 
causes  yet  more  occult — there  can  be  no  question  about 
that  8uch  causes  are  at  work.  The  general  fact  is,  that 
ihe  other  physical  conditions  ae  the  same,  tribes  living 
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nearest  the  equator  and  level  of  the  sea  are  marked  with  thedaikr 
est  skin,  and  the  crispest  hair.  Thus,  we  make  a  gradual  asont 
from  the  jetty  negro  of  the  line  to  the  oUve-cdoced  Arab,  the  bran 
Moor,  the  swarthy  Italian,  the  dusky  Spaniard,  the  dark-skiBsii 
Frenchman,  the  ruddy  Englishman,  and  the  pallid  Scandinafia. 
When  we  reach  the  Arctic  regions  we  find  a  dark  tint  leappeir- 
ing,  owing  probably  to  the  intensity  of  the  summer's  sun,  the  a- 
posure  of  the  natives,  and  the  blackening  effect  of  the  wint«^ 
smoke  in  their  dim  and  greasy  burrows.  When  the  white  twm 
are  transferred  to  a  tropical  climate,  there  is  a  gradual  darkeug 
of  the  complexion  and  crisping  of  the  hair.  There  is  not  so  ■§• 
mediate  and  perceptible  a  change  in  the  removal  of  the  dark  mm 
to  a  cooler  climate,  because  this  deposition  of  a  coloring  pignMit 
in  the  rete  mucosum  is  a  positive  peculiarity;  and  the  law (rf fas* 
eties,  as  we  have  ascertained  it,  is,  that  these  peculiarities  OM 
produced  become  tenacious  and  permanent,  even  though  the  oty* 
nal  condition  of  their  production  should  be  changed.  The  wUb 
races  are  more  immediately  affected  because  their  color  is  a  wtgk  k 
tive  peculiarity,  and  hence  more  readily  affected  by  the  action  rf 
positive  agencies.  Dough  may  readily  be  changed  into  bread  Ijf 
subjecting  it  to  heat,  but  bread  cannot  so  readily  be  changed  inia  t 
dough  by  reversing  the  process — yet  no  man  would  from  this  fMt  i 
affirm  that  a  lump  of  dough  and  a  loaf  of  bread  may  not  have  hai 
the  same  origin.  But  even  on  these  races  a  bleaching  effects 
seen  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time.  The  negroes  of  tUi 
country,  where  the  race  has  been  unmixed,  are  undoubtedlf  W 
lighter  in  color  than  their  kinsmen  in  Africa.  And  the  Gipm^  ■ 
in  spile  of  their  exposure  and  nomade  habits,  have  graduafif  ^ 
assumed  a  lighter  tint  in  the  cooler  parts  of  Europe.  Soiatbe  fa 
opposite  direction  Bishop  Heber  declares  that  three  centuries  d  « 
residence  in  India  have  made  the  Portuguese  nearly  as  black  ai  ^ 
the  Caffres.  -^ 

These  agencies  we  find  acting  independently  of  any  rdatioBi  ^ 
of  race.  Races  that  are  known  historically  to  have  had  the  saine  || 
origin,  by  exposure  to  these  influences  have  assumed  every  shade  | 
of  color,  and  the  other  peculiarities  that  are  supposed  to  indicate  ^ 
a  distinct  origin  in  the  different  varieties.  The  children  of  Abit-  \t 
ham  are  found  of  every  hue,  from  the  ruddy  tints  of  the  PoU  ^ 
and  German,  through  the  dusky  hue  of  the  Moorish  and  Syriii)  ^ 
to  the  jetty  melanism  of  the  black  Jews  of  India.  The  AmericaB  ^ 
nations  vary — from  the  fair  tribes  of  the  upper  Orinoco,  mentieaai 
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Humboldt,  to  the  chocolate-colored  Charruas,  and  the  black 
tes  of  California,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Morton.  The  great  Arian 
ie  includes  the  AflTghan,  Kurd,  Armenian,  and  Indo-European 
the  fairest  complexion,  and  the  Hindoo,  whose  skin  rivals  in 
tiness  that  of  the  negro.  And  the  Hindoos  themselves  present 
iry  variety  of  complexion — from  the  fair-skinned  Rajpoot,  whose 
)ek  is  fanned  by  the  cool  breezes  of  the  Himmalayas,  to  (he 
art  coolies,  and  the  coal-black  fishermen,  who  swarm  on  the 
rning  banks  of  the  Hoogly.  The  Chinese  Moogolians— com- 
ped  among  theniseives,  and  also  with  the  same  race  in  adjacent 
intries — present  the  same  results.  The  African  races  display 
I  same  varieties — from  the  red  Fulahs  and  the  yellow  Bush- 
o,  to  the  genuine  negro  of  Guinea,  and  the  broad-faced  Hot- 
ttot  of  the  southern  plains.  Many  of  the  CafTres  are  stat^  by 
^88or  Lichtenstein  to  be  as  light-cojored  as  the  Portuguese, 
le  Gallas,  a  large  and  powerful  race  that  inhabit  northeastern 
rka,  and  the  HaQran  people  of  Central  Soudan,  have  physical 
Cures  resembling  those  of  the  negroes,  whilst  their  language 
1  history  indicate  a  Shemitish  origin.  A  tribe  also  of  the  Ber- 
'  Tuaryk — that  have  long  been  isolated  in  (he  oasis  Wadreag, 
island  of  green,  in  the  great  African  desert — have  not  only 
amed  the  black  hue  which  we  find  in  many  Arabs,  but  even 
I  features  and  hair  of  the  negro  race.  This  has  resulted,  as 
I  history  of  the  tribe  proves,  not  from  any  intermixture  of  races, 
iTesult  against  which  their  haughty  pride  of  blood  were  a  suf- 
WDt  guarantee, — but  from  the  physical  causes  that  glow  and 
oep  over  those  oceans  of  burning  sand.  A  similar  fact  is  men- 
sed  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in  regard  to  an  Arab  family  of  the 
Aran,  all  of  whom,  except  the  father,  had  negro  features  and 
ir,  although  it  was  matter  of  proof  that  no  negro  blood  liad 
nr  mingled  with  that  of  the  fieimily.  Mr.  B.  referred  it  to  that 
pkal  sultriness  that  broods  over  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  giving 
t  tribes  of  that  region  flatter  features,  darker  skins,  and  coarser 
ir,  than  others  of  the  same  family. 

Ef  we  are  asked  what  it  is  in  the  climate  that  produces  these 
nliaritiea,  we  cannot  tell,  any  more  than  we  can  tell  what  it  is 
the  climate  of  Africa  that  has  made  the  hog  black,  stripped  the 
itp  of  its  wod  and  clothed  it  with  black  hair,  caused  the  hog 
1  dog  to  lose  their  hair  and  have  nothing  but  a  black,  oily  skin, 
|«iiiade  the  feathers  and  bones  of  a  variety  of  the  gallinaceous 
rl'to  become  Uack,  whiht  its  skin  and  wattles  are  purple.    We 
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•fcaow  too  litUe  of  the  mysUrious  chemistry  of  tho  great  labontef 
of  nature  to  say  how  these  changes  are  wrought;  but  the  liMlsr 
that  they  are  going  on  in  the  lower  tribes  before  our  eyei^  aai 
that  they  have  occurred  and  are  now  occurring  in  tribee  that  sn 
Icoown  to  have  had  a  foreign  origin — ^prove  that  the  existeass^f 
such  diversities,  where  we  are  ignorant  of  their  riae,  cannot  pme 
a  diversity  of  origin  in  the  races  where  they  appear. 

But  aside  from  these  general  causesy  which  act  uniformly  sal 
universally,  there  are  particular  agencies  at  work,  whose  actiiB 
produces  varieties  of  the  most  permanent  kind.  Prichaid  augptfi 
that  the  races  of  men  as  to  their  physical  characteristics,  foU  islo 
three  general  types,  found  respectively  in  the  savage  and  hnalii;! 
tribes,  the  nomadic  and  pastoral  races,  and  the  nations  that  m 
subjected  to  the  influences  of  civilization.  The  first  have  a  km 
of  skull  called  prognathous,  indicated  by  a  forward  proioogaliis 
of  the  jaws,  and  other  features ;  the  second,  a  pyramidal  fona  rf 
skull  with  a  broad  face ;  and  the  third,  an  oval  or  elliptical  sinL 
When  a  race  passes  from  the  one  mode  of  life  to  the  othei^  that 
is  a  corresponding  change  in  its  physical  features.  Thos  lb 
Turks,  since  their  encampment  on  the  Bosphorus,  have  eYchaiii 
the  Tartar  peculiarities  for  those  of  the  Europeans ;  and  the  a0- 
groes»  during  their  residence  in  tbb  country,  have  undergoafl^t 
decided  change  of  skull  and  physical  conformation. 

Pther  races  are  arising  from  intermixtures  of  existing  oosi. 
The  Griquas  in  southern  Africa  have  arisen  from  a  union  of  ik 
Dutch  boors  of  the  Cape  with  the  aboriginal  Hottentots,  and  sre 
now  a  dearly-marked  and  permanent  variety.  The  Cafusos  is 
Brazil  have  sprung  from  a  mixture  of  the  native  Indian  race  with 
the  negroes.  These  varieties,  though  of  such  recent  origin,  ban 
all'the  tenacity  of  other  and  older  races.  Even  accidental  featniei 
and  malformations  may  be  long  transmitted  in  particular  cssei. 
A  peculiar  nose,  mouth,  or  diin,  will  often  pass  through  sevsial 
generations  of  a  family.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  preseotsd 
in  the  celebrated  porcupine  family  of  England,  the  raembeis  of 
which,  for  several  generations,  had  their  bodies  covered  with  faooy 
excrescences,  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine,  which  were  j9$Aj 
shed,  and  yearly  renewed.  Although  they  intermarried  vilk 
those  who  had  no  such  peculiarity,  yet  so  tenacioua  is  natnss  s£> 
property  which  has  once  appeared,  that  this  singular  kind  of  caU- 
de  did  not  disappear  for  several  generations.  Mr.  Poinsett  sb 
testifies  to  the  exislenoe  of  a  spotted  rase  of  men  in  HeKis%* 
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twhole  ragiment  of  whom  bo  saw,  that  is  known  to  have  arisea 

tnm  a  mixture  of  Spaoiflh  and  Indian  Uood. 

'• '  AlUnism  is  a  further  illustration  of  this  law.    It  occurs  in  man, 

-and  the  lower  animals,  without  any  known  cause,  and  in  the 

'keahhiest  individuals^    Its  phenomena  in  the  lower  animals  prove 

'  thai  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  morbid  maqifestations 

of  the  physical  system,  but  a  mere  accidental  variety.    An  Albino 

imbbit,  commonly  called  the  English  rabbit,  has  spread  all  over 

"lllis  country,  without  any  variation  or  tendency  to  disease.    While 

-Mioe,  rats,  racoons,  and  ferrets,  are  also  in  existence.    In  the 

''kmnan  races,  negro  as  well  as  others,  Albinoes  appear  who  are 

.  prolific  and  healthy  to  an  extent  which  proves,  that  if  they  were 

isolated  and  mated  together,  there  would  be  an  Albino  race  of 

men,  ^  we  have  of  rabbits  and  other  animals.    BLad  any  of  these 

^acoidental  peculiarities  been  isolated,  we  would  have  had  races  of 

'^fbao  differing  from  the  rest  more  widely  than  any  we  now  see, 

which  would  yet  not  have  warranted  an  inference  that  they  had 

Ml  independent  creation.    If  then  these  greater  differences  would 

•ot  have  warranted  the  inference  that  the  diverse  races  were  of 

diverse  origins,  it  is  bard  to  see  how  smaller  differences  can  de- 

ttand  a  conclusion  which  would  not  have  been  warranted  by  the 

^greater. 

But  when  we  examine  these  diversities  more  closely,  we  find 
the  argument  drawn  from  them  against  the  unity  of  the  race  to  be 
Iwpelessly  encumbered.  If  they  prove  anything  in  regard  to  the 
erigin  of  the  races,  they  prove  too  much,  for  they  would  prove  fifty 
noes  as  readily  as  five.  There  is  no  one  feature  that  can  be  fixed 
ttpoo  as  a  test  of  species.  Color,  hair,  fi>rm  of  skull,  etc.,  all  exist 
hi' their  widest  variety  among  those  who  are  known  to  belong  to 
•llie  same  race,  and  ran  into  each  other  by  shades  so  gradual  that 
4i  is  impossible  to  draw  any  clear  line  of  demarcation.  Hence 
aearcely  any  two  great  writers  on  this  subject  have  been  aUe  to 
agvee  as  to  the  number  of  races — some  making  but  three ;  some 
Ave;  whilst  some  make  twelve  or  fifteen.  No  dividing  line  can 
be  drawn.  But  if  soeh  a  line  could  be  drawn  dearljr  il  would 
-.farrj  coofusioo,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  species,  into  every  depan- 
■Mni  of  natural  history.  There  are  as  wide  and  permanent  va- 
iiscies  of  cows,  hogs,  dogs,  etc^  loMiwii  to  have  sprang  ftom  the  same 
tsrigin,  as  we  find  in  the  human  races;  and  i^  ibr  these  reasons, 
^we  insist  on  different  species  of  men,  we  must,  also,  on  different 
of  these  animals.    Thi%  however,  would  bring  utter  and 
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hopeless  confusioo  into  e^ery  department  of  oataral  history,  lal 
disregard  those  clear  and  impassable  marks,  which  nature  hai 
placed,  to  distinguish  one  species  from  another.  As  a  questioa 
then  of  mere  natural  history,  the  unity  of  the  human  race  is  cleai^ 
the  doctrine  of  science.  Unity  of  species  jnfers  unity  of  origia, 
by  consent  of  nearly  all  great  naturalists.  Unity  of  species  is  in- 
dicated by  the  power  of  mutual  and  permanent  reproduction,  and 
i»  perfectly  consistent  with  wide  and  tenacious  varieties.  As  theie- 
fore  the  human  races  have  this  power  of  mutual  and  permanflBl 
reproduction,  and  as  their  varieties  are  neither  as  many  nor  asgrell 
as  we  find  in  the  lower  tribes  of  the  same  species,  nor  as  we  see 
accidentally  appearing  as  sporadic  cases  in  different  races  of  mea^ 
we  are  at  liberty  to  infer  their  original  unity  of  species,  and  heoei 
their  original  unity  of  origin. 

The  only  other  objections  presenting  any  difficulty  are  tboM 
drawn  from  the  distribution  of  the  races,  and  their  isolation  ii 
countries  and  islands  that  are  separated  by  wide  and  formidabk 
barriers.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  at  length  into  thii 
branch  of  the  subject ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  for,  after  all,  it  is  onfy 
an  argumentum  ad  ignorantiam.  That  we  are  unable  to  Stan 
with  historical  precision  how  America  and  the  Polynesian  Islaodi 
were  peopled,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  remoteness  of  the  period 
when  the  migration  occurred ;  and  what  is  known  cannot  be  set 
aside  by  unanswered  queries  about  what  is  unknown.  The  ut- 
most tliat  can  be  demanded  of  us  is,  to  suggest  a  possible  modebj 
which  these  migrations  might  have  occurred ;  and  if  there  beany 
such  possibility;  the  objection  falls,  for  it  assumes  an  impossibililj 
as  the  only  ground  on  which  it  can  rest. 

Dr.  Pickering  affirms  that  it  appears  *'  on  zoological  grounds  that 
the  human  family  is  foreign  to  the  American  Continent"  How 
then  they  came  here  is  not  a  question  we  are  bound  to  answer 
more  than  those  with  whom  we  argue. 

That  there  may  have  been  a  connection  by  land  across  Bhcr- 
ing's  Straits  in  former  times,  is  a  fact  that  the  geological  indica- 
tions of  the  region,  and  changes  now*going  on,  render,  at  least, 
not  at  all  impossible.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  drift- 
ing of  Japanese  and  Polynesian  canoes,  with  their  bewildered 
mariners,  to  lands  many  hundred  miles — in  one  instance  fifteen 
hundred  from  their  starting-place,  suggests  the  mode  in  which  the 
Pacific  islands,  and  then  the  American  continent,  may  have  been 
peopled.     And  when  to  this  we  add,  that  the  traces  of  a  higher 
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lization  in  aacient  times,  which  are  found  in  Central  America, 
cate  the  probability  of  superior  skill  and  facilities  in  naviga- 

among  these  early  nations,  the  likelihood  of  such  a  migration, 
er  by  accident  or  design,  becomes  yet  more  probable.  That 
«  were  nomade  rovers  of  the  sea — who  passed  from  island  to 
nd,  with  their  wives  and  domestic  animals,  just  as  the  wan- 
ng  races  of  the  desert  pass  from  oasis  to  oasis,  and  from 
tarage  to  pasturage,  on  land — is  a  fact  by  no  means  improbable. 
I  that  some  of  these  Bedouins  of  the  ocean  may  have  been 
en  to  distant  shores  by  the  great  westwardly  currents  of  the 
ific,  is  a  supposition  which  the  facts  already  alluded  to  render 
lly  probable.  If  it  be  said  that  all  this  is  only  an  appeal  to 
ignorance,  we  answer,  that  so  is  the  objection  to  which  we 
y,  and  the  one  appeal  is  surely  as  fair  as  the  other.  The  ob> 
ion  demands  an  impossibility  which  these  suppositions  show 
I  not  exist  in  the  case,  and  hence  as  an  argument  against  our 
lion  it  must  fall 

*hese  conjectures  are  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  all 
lition  and  history  point  to  Central  Asia  as  the  cradle  of  the 
lan  race.  There  we  find  what  is  confessedly  the  most  perfect 
I  c^  physical  feature  and  development,  whether  we  term  it  the 
tcasian,  the  Circassian,  or  the  Iranian  race ;  and  as  we  trace 
natural  channels  of  population,  we  find,  except  where  civili* 
on  has  interposed,  a  steady  deterioration  until  we  find  the 
liological  extremes  almost  to  coincide  with  the  geographical, 
lie  Negro  of  Africa,  the  Australian  of  Polynesia,  and  the  Esr 
naux  of  America.  Another  fact  that  bears  irresistibly  in  the 
e  direction  is,  that  this  same  spot  is  the  native  country  of 
rly  all  the  animals,  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  that  have  ac- 
panied  man  in  all  his  wanderings.     It  is  the  native  country  of 

wheat,  maize,  the  vine,  and  nearly  all  of  the  products  of  the 
h  that  man  has  used  for  his  food.  There  also  we  find  in  their 
.  etate,  the  ass,  goat,  sheep,  cow,  horse,  dog,  hog,  cat,  camel,  etc., 
Dompanions  and  servants  of  man  the  earth  over.  And  as  we 
s  these  animals  in  their  dispersions,  we  find  them  assuming 
latne  variations  of  form  and  appearance  that  we  find  in  the 
lan  races,  nearly  in  exact  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  theif 
eiation  and  companionship  with  man.  There  are  the  same 
iie  pointings  in  the  affinities  and  resemblances  of  language 

fcience  of  comparative  glottology  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but 
mm  advance  has  been  made  to  show  the  meet  remarkable  j 
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relations  ;  and  as  the  evidence  is  positive,  it  is  reliable  as  far  lil 
it  goet,  to  render  it  probable  that  all  existing  languages  have  liad^ 
to  some  extent,  a  common  origin.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  disper 
sion  of  the  families  of  the  earth  from  a  single  spot,  is  neither  na- 
poflsible  nor  improbable ;  as  tradition  points  to  a  locality  in  Afli 
as  that  spot ;  as  we  find  in  that  locality  what  seem  to  be  the 
primitive  types  of  man,  and  the  animals  and  vegetables  he  hii 
domesticated, — we  submit  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  dii- 
tribution  or  isolation  of  the  races,  to  set  aside  the  evidence  of  nit- 
ural  history  already  given,  that  these  races  belong  to  the  nm 
species  and  have  had  the  same  origin. 

But  the  most  signal  indication  that  could  perhaps  be  given  of 
the  strength  of  the  argument  we  have  thus  been  developing,  is,  the 
recent  position  of  Professor  Agassiz,  as  detailed  in  two  essays  ii 
the  Christian  Examiner.  Perceiving  the  unanswerable  mass  of 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  specific  identity  of  the  races  of  men,  Im 
takes  a  new  position,  and  whilst  admitting  an  unity  of  species,  lii 
asserts  a  diversity  of  origin.  He  endeavors  to  establish  in  his  UsA 
article  the  preliminary  position,  that  there  are  certain  definite  tih 
ological  provinces,  the  fauna  and  flora  in  each  of  which  mustbaTe 
been  created  in  the  province  itself,  and  not  distributed  thither  bj 
migration  from  a  central  point.  He  then  maintains  that  each 
province  has  its  own  race  of  men,  which  could  not  have  come  froa 
a  single  pair,  but  must  have  been  created  each  in  the  province 
where  we  find  it.  These  positions  he  thinks  fully  consistent  with 
the  Bible,  which  he  affirms  only  gives  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
white  race,  and  alludes  to  none  other. 

This  is  a  clear  abandonment  of  the  old  position  on  this  quet* 
tion,  and  a  concession  of  the  unanswerable  grounds  on  which  the 
specific  unity  of  the  race  has  been  established.  The  attack  bai 
been  shifted  to  a  point  further  back,  and  one  which  can  only  be 
properly  reached  by  historical  testimony.  But  we  apprehend  that 
this  new  position,  which  is  however  not  original  with,  or  peculiar  to 
Professor  Agassiz,  will  soon  yield  as  completely  to  the  truth  as  the 
old  one,  and  that  this  great  and  solemn  question  will  be  one  of  the 
ruled  cases  in  science. 

His  views  when  analyzed  resolve  themselves  into  the  followiof 
positions,  namely :  (1.)  That  animals  are  geographically  distribu- 
ted in  distinct  and  separate  zoological  provinces ;  (2.)  That  they 
are  so  isolated  in  these  provinces  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  they 
could  have  come  forth  from  a  common  centre ;  (3.)  That  thej 
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H  therefore  have  been  separately  created  in  these  provinces  ; 

That  man  is  found  distributed  in  the  same  provinces ;  (5.) 
ftt  therefore  like  the  fauna  and  flora  of  these  provinces,  each 
I  must  have  been  created  in  the  locality  it  occupies,  and  could 
possibly  have  been  distributed  from  a  common  centre,  or  origi- 
Bd  from  a  single  pair.  The  weakness  of  his  general  position 
f  be  perceived,  when  it  is  thus  drawn  out  in  logical  method ;  and 
ill  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  conclusion  rests  on  a  chain  of 
imptions,  any  one  of  which  being  disproved,  the  chain  is  broken, 

the  conclusion  falls  to  the  ground.  liCt  us  then  test  the 
Dgth  of  these  successive  links,  and  see  whether  his  theories 

<m  facts,  or  his  facts  warrant  his  conclusions. 
t  might  seem  presumptuous  in  us  to  challenge  such  high  au- 
rity.  as  that  of  Agassiz,  who  is  confessedly  the  Neptune  of 
Ian  zoology :  but  we  may  venture  to  suggest  that  the  pre- 
iption  is  in  the  other  direction — that  even  Neptune  himself 
Id  not  be  allowed  to  sway  his  trident  over  the  domains  of  other 
borities ;  and  that  a  man  may  be  a  peerless  ichthyologist  who 
either  a  profound  logician  nor  a  safe  interpreter ;  and  as  he  has 
arded  all  authority  in  taking  his  position,  he  will  be  the  last 
lemand  a  submission  to  his  own  mere  authority,  however  great 
lay  be.  We  shall  therefore  freely  canvass  his  views,  whilst,  at 
■ame  time,  we  cheerfully  recognize  his  eminence  as  a  natu- 
It,  and  the  manly  reverence  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  Bible 

what  he  deems  to  be  its  teachings. 

Hs  preliminary  position  is,  that  animals  are  geographically 
ributed  in  separate  provinces,  in  which  the  same  species  ap- 
ra  in  different  provinces  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
rince,  at  intervals  that  preclude  the  hypothesis  of  a  common 
in,  and  demand  that  of  a  separate  creation.    There  is  noth- 

in  this  position  that  necessarily  infringes  on  any  Bible  truth 
iwertion,  and  our  sole  objection  to  it  is,  that  there  is  no  suffi- 
li  difficulty  that  demands  it  as  a  hypothesis,  and  no  sufficient 
lence  that  sustains  it  as  a  fact.  The  simple  question  to  which 
>  at  last  resolved,  is,  whether  the  geographical  distribution  of 
nals  may  be  accounted  for  by  natural  agencies  dispersing 
n  from  a  common  centre,  or  whether  a  miracle  must  be  as- 
led  to  account  for  it ;  and  if  so,  whether  the  only  miracle  that 
Its  the  case,  is  that  of  a  separate  creation  of  the  inhabitants 
laeh  separate  province. 
Fe  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  there  are  great  zool 
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ceoUea,  each  haviog  its  surrouDding  province  whose  fauna 
flora  are  peculiar,  but  the  sense  in  which  this  is  true  doei 
avail  the  new  theory,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  asserts  these 
inces  is  one  in  which  they  do  not  exisL  The  sense  in  which 
is  true,  is,  that  there  are  different  regions  of  the  earth  «l 
species  are  distinct  and  peculiar,  or  whose  varieties  are  so 
as  to  indicate  the  action  of  local  aud  provincial  agencies, 
this  sense  however  it  is  of  no  avail  to  support  the  position 
unity  of  species  may  consist  with  diversity  of  origin,  for 
species  are  diverse,  aud  the  varieties  indicative  of  local 
alone,  and  not  separate  creation.  The  sense  in  which  the 
asserts  such  provinces,  is  that  in  which  the  species  are  the 
but  so  far  as  they  are  the  same,  the  provinces  are  the  same, 
not  different.  And  if  the  few  facts  on  which  the  theory 
were  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  all  the  species 
all  the  provinces  the  same,  it  is  plain  that  there  would  be  no 
tinct  provinces  at  all,  and  the  theory  must  perish  by  the 
completeness  of  its  success.  Its  entire  force  then  depends  on 
confounding  of  these  two  facts,  which  are  totally  distinct, 
exactly  the  same  species  been  found  in  all  the  provinces  \b$i 
would  have  been  no  provinces,  except  in  regard  to  the  topograft 
ical  lines  of  separation ;  and  had  the  species  of  all  the  provioMl 
been  different,  it  would  not  have  availed  in  this  argument,  wbsH 
the  species  of  the  races^  is  conceded  to  be  the  same.  Let  us  tbtf 
examine  whether  there  are  these  broad  and  clear  lines  of  topi 
graphical  separation.  It  is  obvious  that  no  such  lines  exist,  froi 
the  fact  that  no  two  naturalists  have  been  able  to  agree  in  thai 
identification.  The  provinces  overlap  and  interpenetrate  OB 
another  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  that  the  cause  is  to  li 
sought,  not  in  the  creation  of  separate  races,  but  in  the  action  fl 
local  and  physical  causes  on  races  already  created. 

The  same  species  we  grant  occurs  in  very  different  localities 
but  in  almost  every  case,  in  such  localities  alone  as  could  b 
reached  by  ordinary  migration.  Thus  we  know  that  the  domeeti 
animals  have  been  spread.  When  America  was  discovered  noo 
of  them  were  found  here  but  the  dog,  whose  use  for  draught  i 
the  polar  regions  suggests  the  reason  and  mode  of  his  introdn 
tion  in  that  direction.  The  lion,  tiger,  elephant,  etc.,  are  foiu 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  but  not  in  America,  Australia  or  Polynesia,  i 
the  same  climates,  because  they  are  separated  from  these  regioi 
by  barriers  impassable  to  them,  and  man  has  no  motive  to  ii 
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tbem  by  artificial  means.    The  yermio  that  accompany 

as  bis  scavengers — each  as  rats,  mice,  cockroacheS|  flies, 

etc. — are  never  found  in  newly-discovered  islands  until  after 

have  been  visited  by  ships ;  showing  the  mode  of  their  in- 

iction.    Certain  provinces  are  found  equally  or  more  favor- 

lo  certain  animals  than  those  in  which  man  first  discovered 

if  then  each  species  was  created  in  the  locality  it  occupies, 

were  not  these  localities  peopled  with  them  ?    Why  was  not 

camel  created  in  Northern  Africa,  the  reindeer  in  Iceland,  the 

in  Flanders,  and  the  hog  in  Berkshire,  where  they  are 

80  admirably  to  thrive ;  and  where  we  know  that  they  have 

artificially  introduced?    These  questions  are  unanswerable 

lis  theory. 

It  facts  show  that  animals  are  distributed  precisely  in  the 
which  is  denied  by  this  theory.  Dr.  Bachman  gives  some 
and  forcible  illustrations  of  this  point  The  opossum  oc- 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America,  west  of  the  Hudson, 
in  no  case  east  of  it,  for  it  is  unable  to  swim,  and  dreads  the 
too  much  to  pass  round  the  head-waters  of  this  stream,  or 
it  on  the  ice.  The  gofer  is  found  on  the  southern  bank  of 
Savannah,  but  not  on  the  northern,  with  precisely  the  same 
and  food,  because  it  cannot  swim.  The  soft-shelled  turtle  is 
id  in  all  the  streams  and  lakes  connected  with  ihe  Mississippi, 
to  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  but  in  none  south  of  these 
we  reach  the  Savannah,  because  it  travels  only  by  water, 
the  streams  on  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  slope  do  not  connect 
iMlh  the  northern  or  western  waters.  No  eels  were  found  in  Lake 
Ibie  until  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  which  gave  them  an 
Iriet;  they  are  now  plenty.  The  red  fox,  which  is  an  arctic 
Mumal,  was  only  found  as  low  as  Pennsylvania  forty  years* ago, 
then  it  appeared  in  Virginia,  then  in  the  Carolinas,  and  now  it  is 
BKMre  common  than  the  gray  fox.  The  latter,  which  is  a  southern 
uiroal,  has,  in  like  manner,  migrated  north  until  it  has  reached 
Canada.  These  fiicts  show  conclusively  that  such  migrations  are 
pMDg  on,  and  suggest  the  most  easy  and  natural  means  to  ac- 
MNint  for  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals..  The  same 
process  is  going  on  in  regard  to  vegetables  and  plants,  for  whose 
liitribution,  as  they  have  not  the  power  of  voluntary  locomotion, 
iature  has  furnished  the  most  elaborate  provision.  Some  seeds 
ne  furaished  with  wings  to  be  carried  by  the  wind ;  others  with 
iBoks  to  fasten  upon  the  passing  animal  and  thus  be  transported ; 
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olhera  are  carried  by  water  thousands  of  miles,  as  tropical  prodae- 
tions  have  been  stranded  by  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  shores  of  Ice- 
land; whilst  others  are  carried  in  the  stomachs  of  birds  tnd 
beasts  many  leagues  from  their  native  locality.  No  sooner  does 
the  coral  reef  become  capable  of  sustaining  vegetable  life  thiD  it 
is  supplied  by  some  of  these  seed-carriers  of  nature.  Facts  on 
this  point  exist  by  the  hundred.  What  conceivable  need  tbea 
exists  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  new  creation,  when  we  see  the 
same  species  repeated  in  new  localities  ? 

The  only  difficulty  that  remains  is,  the  occurrence  of  arctic 
plants  and  animals  in  the  Alpine  regions,  cut  off  from  their 
natural  kindred.  But  it  curiously  happens  that  in  the  same  re- 
view that  contains  the  essay  we  are  answering,  there  is  a  cooh 
plete  solution  to  this  difficulty,  unconsciously  sugg^ted  by  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  himself,  when  speaking  on  a  different  subject.  He 
explains  some  of  the  phenomena  of  Lake  Superior  by  refereooe 
to  the  glacial  theory.  Now  whilst  we  do  not  pronounce  on  tbii 
theory,  yet  with  its  great  defender,  an  objection  which  may  be 
answered  by  it,  will  surely  not  be  pressed.  If  then  the  bowlden 
and  deeply  worn  furrows  of  the  lake  region  may  be  explained  hf 
this  theory,  we  ask,  where  is  the  difficulty  of  giving  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  existence  of  these  Alpine  fauna  and  flora?  As  the 
glacial  sea  receded  to  the  pole,  the  arctic  animals  and  plants  tbtt 
co-existed  with  it,  would  naturally  remain  on  these  Alpine  heights, 
which  were  congenial  to  them,  since  they  would  have  no  induc^ 
ments  to  change  their  locality.  Hence  where  this  recession  of  the 
ice-line  left  them  isolated  on  these  arctic  islands,  they  would  id 
course  remain  and  propagate  just  as  their  kindred  which  receded 
with  the  glaciers  to  the  pole.  Hence,  there  is  nothing  in  thii 
requiring  a  new  creation  of  lynxes,  marmots,  and  chamois,  in  the 
regions  where  they  are  now  found. 

Hence  if  we  concede  the  existence  of  clearly-marked  zoological 
provinces,  as  contended  for  by  Professor  Agassiz,  the  facts  that 
they  run  into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations,  that  migra- 
tions are  going  on  from  one  region  to  another,  that  arrangements 
for  this  mode  of  distribution  are  now  in  operation,  suggest  the 
likelihood  that  the  same  arrangements  existed  in  former  times^ 
and  actually  effected  the  distribution  which  we  find.  The  very 
same  principle  that  requires  us  to  suppose  that  the  geological  dis- 
tribution of  rocks  was  made  by  natural  causes  such  as  we  now 
see  in  operation,  demands  that  we  should  hold  the  same  suppe- 
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km  in  regard  to  the  zoological  distribution  of  animals.  The 
Bl  on  which  Prof.  A.  seems  greatly  to  rely  that  the  later  fossils 
some  of  these  provinces,  such  as  New  Holland,  have  the 
ose  peculiarities  that  we  find  in  existing  species,  really  proves 
ithing,  but  that  the  same  or  similar  causes  were  acting  in  these 
salities  then  that  are  acting  now,  and  determines  nothing  as  to 
e  precise  nature  of  the  causes  themselves,  whether  natural  or 
pernatural,  creative  or  merely  adaptive.  The  fact  that  we  find 
igB  in  Africa  with  a  naked  skin  does  not  prove  that  dogs  were 
eated  there  without  hair,  for  the  same  thing  happens  to  dogs 
at  are  removed  there  with  their  natural  coat.  It  only  proves 
at  whenever  and  however  these  dogs  came  there,  they  were 
bjected  to  the  same  influences  that  are  now  in  operation.  Thus 
is  also  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  later  fossils,  to  which  Prof. 
.  alludes.  The  same  causes  which  will  explain  the  distribu- 
m  of  exbting  tribes,  will  account  for  the  distribution  of  similar 
ibes  at  any  former  geological  epoch.  But  even  were  this  not 
e  fiict,  we  cannot  argue  from  the  conditions  of  things  before 
e  creation  of  man  to  that  after  his  creation,  for  with  the  appear- 
kceof  roan  began  the  era  of  moral  government  and  general  law, 
id  ceased  the  era  of  creation.  The  earth  being  designed  as  the 
relling-place  and  kingdom  of  man,  the  mode  of  creation  at  the 
ginning  of  his  epoch  would  likely  have  reference  to  his  position 
¥i  wants.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  if  the  recently  announced 
leovery  of  a  fossil  kangaroo  in  New  England  be  authenticated, 
e  whole  force  of  this  argument  is  at  once  destroyed,  and  it  is 
oren  that  the  animals  now  peculiar  to  New  Holland,  were  once 
Kributed  more  widely  over  the  earth.  But  even  if  it  were 
monstrated  that  these  causes,  in  any  conceivable  mode  of  their 
eration,  are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  effects,  it  will  not  fol- 
w  that  a  separate  creation  in  each  locality  is  demanded  as  the 
ij  alternative.  Some  extraordinary  agency  must  be  supposed ; 
tt  is  this  the  only  one?  If  a  miracle  must  be  assumed,  may  it 
H  as  readily  have  been  in  the  distribution  of  these  races  to  their 
event  localities,  as  in  their  creation  within  them  ?  Does  not 
iitersal  observation  show  that  direct  creation  is  usually  the  last 
pedient  resorted  to,  in  the  attainment  of  any  end  ?  Now  what 
there  to  demand  it  as  the  only  alternative  here  ?  We  submit 
en  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  distribution  of  animals  requiring 
miracle  at  all ;  and  that  if  any  such  unusual  interposition  of 
rine  power  was  needed,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  in 
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the  diitribatioQ  of  races  already  created,  tlaaii  in  their  aepaiata 
and  distinct  creation.  But  we  repeat  it,  that  there  is  nothing  ii 
this  hypothesis  of  separate  zoological  centres  of  creation  thit 
conflicts  with  the  Bible  in  the  slightest,  and  it  might  folly  be  ad- 
mitted without  affecting  a  single  utterance  of  revelation.  We 
only  object  to  its  strength  because  of  the  tremendous  condonoa 
we  are  asked  to  hang  upon  it 

But  suppose  these  three  links  of  the  chain  mended|  the  fixiith 
breaks  with  the  weight  that  is  hung  upon  iL  Grant  that  (hen 
are  distinct  zoological  provinces ;  that  they  are  so  isolated  bam 
each  other  that  their  &una  and  flora  could  not  have  come  forth 
from  a  common  centre ;  and  that  a  separate  creation  in  each 
province  is  the  only  mode  of  overcoming  the  difliculty, — ^we  find 
that  the  races  of  men  are  not  co-extensive  and  identical  with  these 
alleged  zoological  provinces. 

One  would  think,  from  the  confidence  with  which  the  learned 
Professor  asserts  the  identity  in  the  two  cases,  that  not  only  the 
zoological  provinces  were  clearly  made  out,  but  the  limits  cf  ths 
races  also  plainly  and  universally  ascertained.  But  there  is  no 
point  in  natural  history  more  undetermined  than  this.  Some 
make  but  three  races,  others  five,  others  eleven,  others  still  more; 
but  the  most  remarkable  fact  is,  that  Professor  Agassiz  does  not 
positively  determine  this  point  himself.  He  enumerates  about  i 
dozen  zoological  provinces,  but  not  more  than  half  that  number 
of  races.  Why  this  significant  silence?  If  his  theory  is  really 
true,  why  did  he  not  tell  us  what  the  races  are,  that  inhabit  these 
provinces  ?  We  shall  perhaps  see  the  reason  as  we  examine  the 
relations  of  the  two  distributions.  This  examination  our  limiti 
will  only  allow  us  to  make  in  one  or  two  of  these  provinces  which 
he  has  mapped  out 

His  first  province  is  the  arctic,  with  the  Samoyedes,  the  Lap- 
landers, and  the  Esquimaux.  But  can  any  one  suppose  that  an 
animal  so  helpless  as  man,  so  destitute  of  natural  covering,  pro- 
tection, and  food,  could  originate  in  the  bleak  and  inhospitable 
regions  of  the  pole,  where  he  could  obtain  neither  clothing,  fire, 
nor  food  7  If  we  suppose  him  to  have  originated  in  a  warmer  re- 
gion, and  migrated  thither,  with  his  acquired  knowledge  and 
habits,  these  difiSiculties  vanish  ;  but  if  we  suppose  him  created,  i 
naked,  shivering  Troglodyte,  amidst  the  eternal  snows,  we  must 
pile  miracle  on  miracle  to  account  for  his  continued  existence. 
But  even  'f  this  difliculty  were  overcome,  the   Esquimaux  of 
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nerica  are  as  widely  separate  from  the  arctic  races  of  Asia,  in 
itance,  difficulty  of  communication,  and  physical  features,  as 
s  latter  are  from  the  adjacent  tribes  of  the  Mongolians,  or  the 
nier  from  the  northern  tribes  of  Indians.  Why  not  make  an 
ian  arctic,  and  an  American  arctic,  on  the  same  grounds  that  a 
tinction  is  drawn  between  the  southern  arctic  and  the  northern 
>DgoIian?  There  is  absolutely  no  ground  in  the  one  case  that 
M  not  exist  as  broadly  in  the  other.  The  Malay  race  he  as- 
118  to  a  natural  zoological  province ;  but  what  it  is,  he  does  not 
bnn  us.  It  cannot  be  limited  to  his  tropical  Asiatic  province, 
it  extends  through  Polynesia  to  Western  America,  by  the  testi- 
my  of  the  most  accurate  observers,  even. those  who  deny  the 
l^nal  unity  of  the  races.  The  same  difficulty  exists  in  the 
ivinces  of  New  Holland  and  Africa.  The  Tasmanian  and  Al- 
lan races  of  the  New  Holland  province  differ  far  more  widely 
in  the  Malay  and  the  Mongolian :  and  we  have  shown  that 
rica  presents  the  widest  extremes  of  variety,  with  every  inter- 
diate  shade,  from  the  fair  races  of  Abyssinia  to  the  genuine 
;homey  negro.  But  when  we  come  to  the  American  provinces, 
I  theory  breaks  utterly  and  hopelessly  down.  He  makes  four 
'Jtk  provinces ;  one  east,  and  one  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
s  in  tropical  America,  and  one  in  temperate  South  America. 
I  where  are  the  four  races  corresponding  to  them?  Do  not  all 
ognize  the  same  physical  type  in  all  our  aboriginal  tribes?  Has 
m  Professor  Agassiz  dissented  from  this?  How  then  can  the 
ts  be  cut  up  to  fit  the  theory?  But  if  we  had  the  four  races 
It  have  been  created  on  this  continent,  what  will  we  do  with 
t  Patagonians?  The  same  questions  might  be  asked  in  regard 
the  Papuan,  Feejee,  and  other  races,  which  though  clearly  and 
ingly  marked  cannot  be  referred  to  any  distinct  or  definite 
ilogical  provinces. 

it  is  abundantly  evident  from  this  brief  enumeration  of  facts 
It  there  is  no  such  coincidence  in  the  geographical  distribution 
the  races  and  that  of  the  plants  and  animals,  sucb  as  is  asserted 
this  theory.  But  suppose  all  these  difficulties  removed,  and 
,  the  last  step  could  not  legitimately  be  taken.  If  the  races  and 
dogical  provinces  were  identical,  that  fact  clearly  could  not 
ute  that  each  race  was  created  in  its  province.  All  that  it  could 
fft  would  be,  that  the  human  races,  and  the  fauna  and  flora 
Mcb  province,  were  subjected  to  the  same  or  similar  influences, 
ing  them  this  identity  of  limitation.    What  these  influences 
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were,  would  not  be  determiDed  by  this  coincidence  of  bouDdaij,  1 1 
and  would  therefore  remain  matter  for    further   investigatioB.     i 
Whether  they  were  natural  or  supernatural  would  not  be  det» 
mined  by  such  identity  of  circumscription.    And  if  we  must  u 
sume  a  supernatural  agency,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  creatkn     | 
is  the  only  one.    The  divine  power  might  as  readily  have  been     i 
exerted  in  causing   these   peculiarities,  or  in  distributing  these 
races,  as  in  their  direct  creation  ;  and  if  we  must  assert  its  inteF 
position  to  account  for  the  varieties,  we  have  at  least  the  sane 
right  to  affirm  the  smaller  and  more  ordinary  exercise  of  it,  that 
he  has  to  affirm  the  greater  and  more  extraordinary. 
.  The  fact  on  which  he  lays  so  much  stress,  that  climatic  con- 
ditions are  not  exactly  coincident  with  the  various   races,  wil 
prove  that  climatic  conditions  are  not  the  only  agencies  at  woifc 
in  producing  these  varieties ;    and  nothing  more.     What  Umr 
other  agencies  are,  and  whether  distinct  creation  is  the  only  ooa- 
ceivable  one,  is  wholly  undetermined  by  this  fact     His  remaik, 
that  the  adaptations  of  man  to  his  various  localities  must  ban 
been  intentional,  is  true ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  thai 
separate  creation  of  each  race  was  the  only  way  in  which  this  ia- 
tention  could  be  carried  into  eflecl.    We  grant  that  these  adapcar 
tions  were  intentional,  and  simply  affirm  that  they  were  brought 
about  by  an  original  susceptibility  to  such  adaptations  impresnd 
by  God  on  man's  physical  constitution  ;  and  that  the  same  reasoot 
for  its  existence  at  first  require  its  existence  now,  and  undoubted 
facts  prove  that  it  actually  does  exist.     Designing  man  to  be  a 
cosmopolite,  and  to  subdue  the  earth,  he  impressed  him  with  this 
susceptibility,  and  the  result  is,  the  varieties  we  find  in  the  racei 
of  the  world.     So  far  then  is  this  designed  adaptation  of  man  to 
the  various  localities  in  which  he  is  found,  from  proving  that  the 
varieties  were  separately  created,  it  is  the  very  fact  that  makes 
this  supposition  unnecessary. 

We  thus  find  this  chain  of  assumptions  to  break  at  every  link. 
Whilst  there  are  zoological  provinces,  they  are  not  such  as  to  for- 
bid their  occupance  by  natural  and  existing  causes ;  or  if  super-  j 
natural  agency  were  required  it  is  not  necessitated  to  be  in  the  | 
form  of  creation  ;  and  if  these  points  were  reached,  they  wooU  ' 
not  avail  us,  for  the  races  of  men  are  not  identical  with  these  j 
provinces ;  and  if  they  were,  this  identity  would  be  expIicaUo  hj 
that  adaptive  susceptibility  of  the  human  constitution  to  coofona 
Itself  to  the  varying  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed,  with  wbicb 
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Rn  as  the  destined  conqueror  of  the  earth  has  been  furnished ; 
id  if  some  direct  and  unusual  interposition  of  divine  power  must 
^  supposed,  it  was  much  more  likely  to  be  in  producing  these 
.rieties  from  a  race  already  existing  than  in  calling  new  ones 
to  existence.  Hence  in  every  part  of  this  new  theory  we  find  it 
ore  completely  untenable  than  the  old  one. 
There  are  other  proofs  of  the  original  unity  of  the  human  race, 
e  full  presentation  of  which  would  exceed  our  limits,  and  hence 
»  can  only  glance  at  them  in  concluding.  One  of  these  is  drawn 
MD  the  relations  that  modern  philology  has  delected  among  the 
Dguages  of  the  earth.  Dr.  Young  has  applied  the  mathematical 
Iculus  of  probabinties  to  this  subject,  and  declares  the  result  to 
I  that  if  eight  words  in  any  two  languages  are  found  to  coincide 
sound  and  significance,  the  probabilities  are  one  hundred  thou- 
nd  to  one,  that  they  were  drawn  from  the  same  parent  language ; 
id  that  if  the  coincidences  are  found  in  more  than  eight  cases  it 
iss  to  little  less  than  an  absolute  certainty.  Whether  this  appli- 
lion  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  be  perfectly  satisfactory  or 
It  to  every  mind,  it  at  least  shows  that  a  small  number  of 
iocident  words  compared  with  the  entire  vocabulary  will  be 
flleient  to  establish  an  original  connection  between  difierent 
■yuages.  Now  the  researches  of  the  most  eminent  scholars, 
m  much  perplexity  and  overthrow  of  former  opinions,  have  at 
It  reduced  the  more  than  two  thousand  languages  of  the  earth 
m  few  families,  and  established  between  these  families  the  most 
idoubted  aflliliation.  This  afliliation  is  supported  not  by  a  few 
Mds  whose  similarity  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  imitation  of 
iMiral  sounds,  or  the  necessary  use  of  the  same  organs  of  articu- 
tioOy  but  by  adjectives,  nouns,  pronouns,  numerals,  and  verbs, 
iMiae  sounds  are  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  have  no  conceivable  re- 
mblance  to  the  things  they  are  designed  to  represent  This  re- 
mUance  is  found  not  only  in  the  sounds  of  words,  but  also  in 
sir  grammatical  forms.  Declensions  and  cases  of  nouns,  conju- 
Ikms  of  verbs  with  their  apparatus  of  voices,  augments  and  re- 
iplications,  are  found,  like  perfect  skeletons  of  a  former  organ- 
Bi  embedded  in  the  languages  of  the  most  distant  countries. 
■Mtimes,  as  has  been  shown  recently  in  regard  to  our  American 
iiui  languages,  the  most  minute  resemblances  may  exist  in 
MBinatical  forms  between  many  dialects,  that  have  scarcely  a 
mi  in  common.  The  bony  skeleton  remains,  whilst  the  more 
■Miaible  fleshly  iotegumeots  of  mere  sounds  have  perished. 
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'Vrotn  these  fiicts  each  ecbolara  as  A.  too  HumboUt,  Herian,  Khp- 
lotb,  F.  Schlegel,  Herder,  and  others,  have  inferred  that  all  enl- 
iDg  languages  are  derivations  from  one  original  tongue  now  krt. 
The  American  languages  were  for  some  time  considered  eieop- 
lions  to  tills  broad  generalization,  but  the  researches  of  Mr.  CU- 
latin,  and  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  kite 
shown  that  they  in  like  manner  contain  these  conglomerele  n- 
roains  of  ancient  speech  that  indicate  their  connection  with  the 
same  original  tongue.  Thus  that  tendency  to  the  aacertainaMBt 
of  a  unity  in  diversity,  which  is  characteristic  of  all  other  sdeaee, 
is  equally  evinced  in  the  young  and  interesting  science  of  com- 
parattve  philology. 

But  a  second  fact  yet  more  remarkable  has  been  made  probsbk 
bj  the  same  researches.  It  is  alleged  not  only  that  these  variooi 
languages  must  have  been  separated  from  one  another  or  from  u 
original  speech,  but  that  this  separation  was  caused  by  some  sol- 
den  and  violent  disruption,  the  evidence  of  which  remains  in  tk 
relations  of  these  languages  as  distinctly  set  forth  as  the  proof  of 
the  breaking  of  the  strata  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  by  eomeferaMf 
convulsion  is  seen  in  the  broken  edges  of  corresponding  rocks  tbit 
stand  facing  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  some  chasm.  This 
is  the  opinion  not  of  mere  credulous  bibliolators,  but  even  of  tbo« 
who  reject  the  history  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  in  Genesis,  as 
an  oriental  fiction,  like  Herder,  and  of  such  scholars  as  Sharon 
Turner,  Abel  Remusat,  and  Niebuhr.  These  men  affirm  that  the 
differences  between  these  languages  are  not  such  as  would  ban 
been  produced  by  the  slow  and  gradual  separation  of  a  poople 
from  natural  causes,  but  such  as  indicate  a  sudden  and  vidont 
disruption  of  their  social  relations.  Whether  this  disruption  vss 
the  dispersion  of  Babel  cannot  be  made  out  from  these  fossils  of 
ancient  thought,  but  this  result  of  philology  at  least  presents  t 
most  remarkable  and  startling  corroboration,  from  an  unexpected 
quarter,  of  the  facts  related  in  Genesis. 

The  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  question  before  us,  is  obvious. 
Were  the  families  of  msin  diverse  races,  sprung  from  diverse  ori-  j 
gins,  we  would  expect,  in  a  thing  so  artificial  and  conventiooal 
as  speech,  to  find  this  diversity  clearly  marked,  and  no  trace  of  t 
common  origin,  either  in  grammatical  forms,  or  in  the  significatios 
attached  to  particular  words ;  and  we  would  also  expect  to  fiod 
the  most  ancient  languages  the  most  rude  and  simple  in  thtf 
structure.    On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  moot  marvellous 
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Uances  w  form  and  sigDification ;  and  also  the  most  ancient  lan- 
guages to  be  often  the  most  artificial  and  philosophical  in  their 
grammatical  forms ;  and  also  the  repetition  of  these  pecuUarities 
of  structure  and  signification  in  languages  that  are  separated 
''  geographically  by  the  widest  barriers.  These  facts  can  be  ex- 
:  plained  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  these  languages  have  had  a 
common  source,  and  that  they  are  the  conglomerate  fragments  of  a 

•  formation  which  now  exists  only  in  these  imbedded  crystals,  whose 
-fracture  and  form  tell  the  tale  of  their  common  origin  and  their 
former  connection.  This  then  involves  necessarily  the  conclusion 
that  these  diverse  families  were  once  united  in  one  common  head, 
and  are  the  offspring  of  one  common  parentage,  who  used  this 

'  primeval  and  now  disintegrated  language. 

The  mode  in  which  Prof  Agassiz  attempts  to  evade  the  force 

r-  of  this  argument  is  a  most  remarkable  specimen  of  logic.  He 
*  •  'dismiBses  it  with  somewhat  of  a  sneer,  and  deems  its  force  broken 
i  A-  by  the  simple  remark,  that  it  is  as  natural  for  men  to  talk  as  it  is 
^  "  for  dogs  to  bark,  or  asses  to  bray,  and  that  one  bird  does  not  learn 
?  3  ifB  song  from  another ;  and  hence  we  could  not  from  the  phenom- 
-  'Oiia  of  language  infer  unity  of  origin.  Now,  if  one  bird  does  not 
» 't' learn  its  song  from  another,  does  this  prove  that  one  human  being 
>^  '  does  not  learn  its  language  from  another  ?  And  aside  from  the 
^'f  foci  that  it  is  not  natural  for  dogs  to  bark,  as  they  never  do  it 
iui  in  their  wild  state,  is  there  no  difference  between  an  inarticulate 
■f  ^  txj  and  the  use  of  a  set  of  conventional  sounds  to  designate  cer- 

•  taio  thoughts?    Does  not  the  one  imply  previous  arrangement 
'i'and  agreement,  where  the  sounds  are  the  same,  whilst  the  other 

'^-does  not?    If  we  argued  man's  original  unity  from  his  instinctive 

> '-  cries,  it  were  pertinent  to  refer  us  to  the  instinctive  cries  of  ani- 

• :  male ;  but  when,  from  the  fact  that  the  same  or  similar  colloca- 

^-  lioos  of  syllabic  sounds  are  applied  by  different  races  to  the  same 
natural  objects,  we  argue  that  there  must  haye  been  a  previous 
agreement  that  these  sounds  should  designate  these  objects,  the 

-reference  to  the  braying  of  asses,  etc.,  looks  really  like  trifling. 

'     Another  proof  of  the  original  unity  of  the  families  of  mankind 

J^-may  be  drawn  from  their  ancient  traditions.    Mr.  R.  W.  Mackay, 

'  •**  ef  die  modern  English  school  of  rationalism,  has  published  a  book 

-^ealkd  the  Progress  of  the  Intellect,  which  has  all  the  dukiess  of 

'^iMning  without  any  of  its  profundity,  and  all  the  malice  of  wit 

-^irilliout  any  of  its  keenness.    In  this  book  he  endeavors  to  serve 

^ip  iU  tbe  retigions  of  the  earth  into  a  sort  of  oUa-podrida^  with 
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I^^^gtnism  and  Nihilism  lor  spice  and  MwrnHmmg,  and  mmt^d 
Cbristiaiiity  to  act,  if  possible,  as  salt.  The  safoiy  dUi  ihosfm- 
dncedi  we  have  no  disposition  to  deal  oat  at  any  length.  Bsi 
there  is  one  respect  in  which  his  efibrts  are  not  wholly  hsJim 
Gathering  together  with  no  small  industiy  the  religiout  tradidosi 
of  different  nations,  he  has  furnished  corroborationa  of  the  Scrip- 
tural record,  which  infidelity  would  have  rejected,  had  th«f  ben 
presented  by  a  Gale,  a  Bryant,  or  a  Faber,  as  mere  creduloos  fn- 
cies.  He  admits  the  universal  tradition  that  points  to  cenCial  Aai 
as  the  home  and  cradle  <rf  the  human  race.  He  also  presents  tk 
chaos ;  the  darkness  that  covered  the  fiice  of  the  greatdeep;  Uw 
brooding  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  surfiBUM  of  the  walen;  thi 
myths  and  traditions  of  various  nations  alluding  to  a  primefal 
creation  of  light;  the  unfolding  of  the  firmament;  the  order  of  tk 
six  days'  creation  and  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath ;  the  fvimitife  » 
nocence  of  roan ;  his  location  in  the  garden  of  Eden ;  the  livNi 
and  trees  of  Paradise ;  the  agency  ci  the  woman  and  setpsnlii 
the  Fall ;  the  sacredness  of  the  number  seven ;  the  flood,  withds 
ark,  olive  branch  and  dove ;  the  expectation  ct  a  Mesriah ;  ds 
reign  of  righteousness  on  the  earth ;  and  of  a  final  Gooflagiatifla 
How  can  these  facts  be  fairly  explained  ?  When  the  travdkr 
in  France  finds  in  all  its  provinces  traditions  and  representstinsi 
of  one  man,  sometimes  coarse  and  rude,  at  other  times  ezquvit 
and  accurate,  yet  all  retaining  those  lineaments  that  seem  bsmt 
into  the  memory  of  her  people — are  not  these  facts  as  absolatdy 
decisive  of  the  existence  of  Napoleon  as  if  he  actually  saw  the 
great  Corsican  ?  Were  any  man  to  attempt  seriously  to  prore  that 
Napoleon  was  only  a  myth,  and  these  traditional  memorisb  bit 
symbols  of  the  French  ideas  of  glory,  having  no  origin  in  sooe 
original  and  common  fact,  would  he  not  be  regarded  as  little  beuer 
than  an  idiot?  Yet  why  should  that  be  insane  fiituity  in  modeni 
history,  which  is  profound  wisdom  in  ancient?  Why  shoidd  thif 
reasoning  make  a  man  a  fool  when  exercised  ahoat  things  tta 
are  well  known,  and  a  philosopher  when  exercised  about  tiasp 
•that  are  but  little  known  ?  If  these  imiversal  and  minute  mtafi' 
rials  of  Napoleon  would  prove  his  existence,  at  least,  if  we  bed  10 
other  evidence,  must  not  these  wide,  uniform  and  dear  tradiliflB> 
•of  early  facts  in  the  world's  history  prove  that  they  also  eii<l*" 
Must  there  not  have  been  an  original  ground-work  of  histoocil 
fact  to  support  traditions  so  uniform  and  striking?  It  is  not  aaet^ 
xo  our  present  purpose  to  prove  that  the  precise  facts  reosi^ 
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in  Genesis  are  the  ori^nals  from  which  these  copies  were  made, 
'  although  this  we  might  show  to  be  probable,  independent  of  any 
'    proof  drawn  from  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible.   All  that  we  need 
"  18  simply  the  obvions  and  necessary  admission  that  these  copies 
'  must  have  had  originals ;  and  that  these  originals  were  the  same 
'    general  facts.     That  nations  who  have  never  had  any  connection 
in  their  early  history  should  have  happened  to  invent  so  many 
traditions  so  nearly  alike,  is,  on  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  to  the 
'    last  degree  improbable,  if  not  wholly  impossible.     The  most  natu- 
ral and  rational  explanation  surely  is,  that  these  traditions  are  the 
old  household  memories  of  the  primeval  homestead,  yet  lingering 
around  the  scattered  family,  which,  though  sometimes  clear  as  the 
recollections  of  the  child  who  has  tarried  at  the  parental  hearth 
until  its  scenes  and  teachings  are  written  indelibly  on  his  memory, 
and  at  others,  crude  and  vague  as  the  dreaming  reminiscences  of 
him  who  was  torn  away  in  the  tenderness  of  undeveloped  child- 

-  hood,  yet  all  point  back  and  converge  in  a  common  family,  and  a 
common  home,  to  which  we  may  trace  these  wandering  tribes  of 

"    the  children  of  men. 

Not  less  conclusive,  did  our  space  permit  its  full  development,  is 

the  psychological  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  race.    The  great 

''-  mystery  in  the  nature  of  man  is  Sin.    Like  the  bottomless  gulf 

^  in  the  Roman  Forum,  it  is  a  fathomless  abyss  whose  origin  none 

-  ean  explain,  and  whose  yawning  greediness  nothing  can  fill  but 
'•■  the  immolation  of  the  noblest  and  best  that  has  ever  borne  the 

'  ibrm  of  our  common  nature.    It  is  this  strange  and  fearful  fact 

that  sets  man  apart  from  all  other  earthly  creatures  in  a  mournful 

-  isolation  of  experience  and  history.    When  we  go  down  into  the 

'    depths  of  the  human  soul  and  search  the  chamber  of  its  records 

-^  '■  tan  the  story  of  this  monstrous  birth,  we  are  met  at  the  very 

' '  threshold  by  Conscience,  at  once  the  hoary  chronicler  of  the  past, 

and  the  terrible  prophet  of  the  future,  which  gives  as  the  clue  to  this 

*  mystery.    It  pdnts  us  to  the  soiled  and  shattered  fragments  of 

*  noble  powers  and  high  affections,  which  once  stood  up  in  kingly 
'^-  creetness,  each  on  its  pedestal  and  throne  in  the  human  soul. 
^^  li  traces  oat  in  these  noble  ruins  the  record  of  some  fearful  con- 
••^  TQlsion  in  the  past,  that  cast  down  and  shivered  these  old  and 
^  -  beaatiftil  occupants  of  this  stately  Pantheon  of  thought  and  affee- 
^  Ikm.  It  tells  vm  that  man  is  not  what  he  once  was,  but  is  fallen, 
V^cnd  has  become  a  guilty  and  godless  thing.  Telling  us  thus  of  a 
^^hUf  it  tells  us  of  an  ancient  unity,  of  a  time  when  man  was  one 
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in  ihe  unfallen  past,  as  be  is  one  in  the  fidleo  present,  just  as  un^ 
answerably  as  the  columns  and  capitals  of  the  silent  teraple  of  thi 
sun,  tell  us  of  a  time  when  it  once  stood  in  the  unity  of  a  queenly 
and  faultless  symmelry  beneath  the  cloudless  skies  of  Palmyra. 
Now,  these  tellings  of  conscience  are  heard  in  every  branch  of  the 
scattered  family  of  man.  The  same  sad  proofs  of  brotherhood  in 
sin  and  soi^-ow,  of  common  parentage  and  common  fall,  of  de- 
pravity transmitted  by  universal  and  hereditary  taint,  meet  us  ia 
every  race.  The  same  wail  of  remorseful  sorrow  comes  up  id 
mysterious  plaint  from  all ;  the  same  mournful  memories  of  pri- 
meval purity  now  soiled  and  dishonored;  the  same  gleaming 
▼isions  of  an  Eden  innocence  that  has  faded  away,  leaving  only 
these  mute  longings  after  its  unforgotten  brightness ;  the  same  dire 
and  terrific  phantoms  of  guilt  that  come  forth  to  awe  and  affiright; 
tlie  same  deep  yearnings  after  the  unseen  and  the  eternal  in  the 
•oul's  deepest  stirrings ;  and  the  same  sublime  hopes  that  shoot 
upward  to  the  "  high  and  terrible  crystal," — are  found  alike  io 
every  race  of  every  hue.  The  unspeakable  gift  of  Christ  and  him 
crucified,  is  as  wide  in  its  efficacy  as  these  mournful  symptoms 
of  malady.  The  lofty  intellects  of  a  Pascal  and  a  Newton,  do  not 
grasp  it  with  a  keener  relish  and  a  deeper  sympathy  than  the 
besotted  Caflre  in  the  lonely  wilds  of  Africa,  or  the  crouching 
Pariah  in  the  steaming  jungles  of  India.  The  Cross  is  that  woo- 
drous  talisman  that  calls  forth  from  every  adventitious  guise  the 
universal  manhood  and  brotherhood  of  the  races.  And  when  the 
lowliest  African  is  "  born  again,"  in  that  heavenly  birth  that  links 
into  a  new  and  holier  unity  the  fallen  descendants  of  the  first 
Adam,  he  is  found  to  exult  with  as  pure  a  gladness  as  the  honored 
heir  of  the  proudest  and  noblest  blood.  O !  it  is  this  blessed  fact 
that  stands  in  lofty  and  indignant  rebuke  of  that  cold  and  cruel 
philosophy  that  would  wrest  from  the  humble  and  the  oppressed 
the  only  boon  thpit  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  an  unfeeling  avarice. 
And  tliis  whole  class  of  facts,  pointing  back  as  it  does  so  unerring- 
ly, to  some  great  spiritual  disruption  in  the  psychological  history 
of  our  race,  proves  that  there  was  once  a  time  and  place  in  the 
history  of  that  race  when  they  were  one  in  that  primeval  and  un- 
fallen brightness  from  which  they  have  so  sadly  and  widely  lapsed. 
And  now  shall  we  give  up  this  great  truth  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man,  around  which  throng  such  masses  of  evi- 
dence, because  of  the  few  flippant  questions  which  a  finical  phi- 
losophy may  think  unanswered  ?    Shall  this  mighty  thought  that 
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dolled  even  a  Roman  audience,  in  the  memorable  words  of 
"»rence,  this  thought  that  has  fired  the  hearts  of  the  martyr 
irits  of  the  world  in  their  weary  toils  for  an  erring  race,  this 
»ught  that  underlies  the  whole  enterprise  of  Christian  missions, 
It  brought  Jesus  Christ  from  heaven  and  carried  Paul  to  the 
of  the  earth,  be  abandoned  because  one  man's  skin  and  hair 
not  resemble  another's  1  Shall  the  trifling  points  of  difference 
Lt  exist  between  the  races  of  men  be  allowed  to  prove  that  as  to 
human  species,  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  prove  as  to  any 
ler  species  of  living  things  ?  Shall  the  pictures  of  black  races 
Egyptian  tombs  be  held  to  prove  their  separate  creation,  when 
fact  that  other  races,  equally  distinct  in  all  their  peculiarities, 
there  found  depicted,  is  not  held  to  prove  the  same  thing  in 
ird  to  them  ?  Is  there  not  something  unspeakably  cruel  and 
artless  in  thus  cutting  loose  these  hopeless  and  unfortunate 
from  all  the  sympathies  of  a  common  brotherhood  in  the 
lily  of  man ;  in  robbing  them  of  the  most  priceless  blessings 
It  are  left  them  in  their  barbarism,  a  birthright  in  Adam' and  a 
in  Christ ;  and  making  their  very  degradation,  which  should 
re  our  sympathies  to  act  for  their  relief,  the  pretext  for  a  fresh 
Irage  the  most  monstrous  and  atrocious  ?  Rob  these  feeble  and 
Ipless  nations  of  their  beautiful  lands  where  they  repose  in 
)py  indolence;  rob  them  of  their  gold  and  silver  and  gems 
It  they  have  gathered  from  their  rivers  and  mountains;  rob 
»n  of  their  little  worldly  substance  and  their  humble  homes ; 
these  things  affect  not  their  highest  rights,  and  their  loss 
fpay  be  repaired :  but  oh !  rob  them  not  of  their  parentage  in  a 
•bmmon  ancestry,  the  only  fact  that  is  left  to  encourage  us  to 
nbor  for  their  elevation ;  rob  them  of  everything  else,  but  rob 
liem  not  at  least  of  hope ;  and  consign  them  not  in  their  neglect 
md  misfortune  to  that  hopeless  orphanage  of  degradation,  which, 
^  cutting  them  off  from  their  heritage  in  the  blood  that  flows 
horn  Adam,  must  also  cut  them  off  from  that  richer  heritage  which 
liey  may  obtain  in  the  blood  that  flows  from  Christ.  Tell  us  not 
liat  these  results  are  not  necessary  to  the  position  we  are  oppos- 
Hg,  when  even  an  Agassiz,  with  all  his  high  moral  feeling,  scru- 
ples not,  as  the  consequence  of  his  doctrine,  to  denounce  those 
ioble  and  expansive  charities  that  would  girdle  the  earth  with 
Oiristian  churches  as  mere  *'mock  philanthropy,"  and  idle  efforts 
It  contravene  the  settled  arrangements  of  Providence. 
No.    We  will  not  give  up  yet  the  great  truth  of  the  common 
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brotherhood  of  humanity ;  we  will  not  disown  our  bapleas,  unfiir- 
tunate  brother  because  he  has  become  a  wandering  outcast ;  ws 
will  not  abandon  the  hopes  we  cherish  that  these  scattered  fiuni- 
lies  shall  yet  be  restored  to  some  of  the  homestead  pririleges  which 
they  have  forgotten.  These  prodigal  wanderers  shall  yet  hear  a 
voice  that  shall  awaken  the  memories  of  a  blessed  home  that  ii 
lost,  and  shall  kindle  the  hopes  of  a  more  blessed  home  that  is  to 
be  found.  The  dreams  of  an  unforgotten  Eden  shall  yet  be  euh 
bodied  in  the  better  paradise  of  the  future,  when  they  shall  come 
from  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit 
down  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  cannibal  Zealander  shall 
come  blending  in  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  before  the  cross; 
the  fierce  Malay,  the  wild  Camanche,  the  gigantic  Patagonian, 
and  the  gentle  islander  of  the  sea,  shall  all  come  together  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  with  hearts  that  shall  throb  and  thrill  with  the 
clasping  love  of  a  common  origin,  a  common  trust  and  a  commoQ 
destiny.  The  grovelling  Bushman,  the  squalid  Esquimaux,  and 
the  crouching  Hindoo,  shall  arise  from  the  dust  of  their  degrada- 
tion, and  stand  forth  in  the  lofty  erectness  of  a  manhood  in  Christ 
Jesus.  The  sublime  dreamings  of  Plato,  the  rapt  numbers  of  the 
Sibyl,  the  vague  longings  of  philosophy,  the  high  visions  of  poe- 
try, and  above  all,  the  magnificent  pictures  of  revelation,  the  ex- 
ulting strains  of  Isaiah  as  he  gazed  on  the  gorgeous  future,  the 
deep  sympathies  of  Paul  as  he  felt  the  throes  of  the  travailing 
earth  that  mutely  longed  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God, 
and  the  higher,  grander  gazings  of  the  lonely  seer  of  Patmos  as 
he  saw  the  gatherings  to  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty,  and 
heard  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  the  voice  of  mighty  thun- 
derings,  and  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  saying.  Alleluia,  for 
the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth,— all  these  shall  be  fully  and 
gloriously  realized  in  that  future  when  the  scattered  and  divided 
nations  shall  be  gathered  into  the  glorious  sonship  of  God,  and 
the  unity  that  links  them  to  Adam  in  one  direction,  shall  receive 
its  bright  counterpart  and  fulfilment  in  the  noble  unity  that  links 
them  to  Christ  in  the  other.  It  is  because  we  believe  the  unity 
in  the  one  direction  to  be  the  condition  of  the  unity  in  the  other, 
that  we  so  earnestly  contend  for  it.  And  it  is  because  we  believe 
that  this  cold,  heartless,  Cain-like  theory,  that  would  discard  the 
brotherhood  of  the  unfortunate  and  degraded  because  of  their 
misfortune,  must  cripple  the  energies  of  those  who  labor  for  this 
agnificent  hope  of  the  future,  that  we  lift  up  against  it  a  protest 
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10  earnest  and  emphatic.  And  k  is  because  we  know  ibat  thU 
selfiah  monopoly  of  the  blood  of  Adam  shall  melt  away  before  th« 
Uame  of  ibia  fiiluM  Sabb&ih  of  the  esrth,  liuLt  we  now  so  coafi* 
deatlf  predict  its  oreithrow,  and  anticipato  the  time  when  it 
duUl  not  only  be  bdieved  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nMidui  (rf  mm  to  dwell  upon  the  &ce  of  the  whole  earth,  but 
when  in  the  fiuing  brightness  of  these  Sabbatic  scenes  of  the 
fttture,  the  toudiing  uid  beautiful  prayer  of  Christ  shall  receive 
its  broadest  and  grandest  AUfilment,  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these 
akme,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  aa  me  through  their 
word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and 
f  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  ua."    Even  eo,  omen,  and 
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SBBNERAL  SPIBIT  of  modern  PHIL080PHT — MIRACLES — RECENT 
ORIGIN  OF  MAN — AND  THE  FINAL  CONFLAGRATION. 

Thb  spirit  of  infidelity  is  not  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy — 
ntellectual,  physical  or  moral.  Doubt  is  to  the  mind  what 
lUDger  is  to  the  body — the  stimulus  which  nature,  or  the  God  of 
kature,  has  provided  to  incite  and  prepare  ue  for  the  enjoyment 
t€  healthy  nutriment — hut  it  is  not  that  very  nutriment  itself. 
Bhbittuit  skeplicism  is  intellectual  disease — the  atrophy  of  mind, 
lie  ordinary  cause,  the  invariable  symptom  of  mental  inanition, 
»r  ill-digested  knowledge — and  bears  the  same  relation  to  that 
Balm  love  of  truth,  and  scrutiny  of  evidence,  which  characterizes 
■11  large  and  healthy  under  standings,  that  the  insane  and  insati- 
able craving  of  some  dyspeptic  patient,  after  stimulants  and  trash, 
bears  to  the  discriminating  relish  and  healthy  appetite  which  be- 
loog  to  every  vigorous  and  well-developed  human  frame.  To 
doubt  may  be  "the  beginning  of  philosophy;"  but  devout  and 
■laured  faith  in  Ood  and  nature^thia  is  its  glorious  and  trium- 
phant consammation.  Hence,  of  all  those  mighty  men  who  have 
Mood  foremost  in  every  department  of  inquiry — have  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge — have  fathomed  the  depths  of  the  human 
Dnderstanding — unveiled  the  mysteries  of  nature — penetrated  the 
infinitudes  of  space,  or  mastering  the  whole  wide  domain  of  matter 
and  of  mind,  have  given  new  laws  to  guide  our  investigations  in 
•iUier — your  Bacon,  your  Locke,  your  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Dea 
Cartes,  Euler,  Kepler,  Tycho  Brache — of  all  those  mighty  men 
of  old,  who  tower  before  us,  there,  upon  the  page  of  history,  in 
Ibeir  cdoesal  grandeur  and  gigantic  strength,  high  above  all  then: 
Mows,  the  luminaries  of  their  own  age,  and  of  all  succeeding 
fsoerations — scarce  one  has  been  an  unbeliever.  "  I  had  rather 
believe  all  the  fables  of  the  Legend,  the  Shaeter  and  the  Koran," 
exclaims  Lord  Bacon,  "  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without 
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a  mind."  And,  in  his  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  "  A  little  or 
superficial  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  a  man's  mind  ti 
atheism  ;  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  about  to 
religion." 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  sympathy  deep,  intense,  all-pemi- 
ing — a  harmony  profound,  stupendous,  universal,  between  the 
revelations  of  the  Bible  and  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  it 
the  broadest  range  and  the  boldest  grasp  of  its  largest  and  moit 
comprehensive  generalizations — in  the  whole  spirit,  tone  nai 
temper  of  its  legitimate  inquiries — in  that  attitude  of  devout 
humility  and  conscious  ignorance,  yet  of  erect  and  fearless^  of 
hopeful  and  even  confident  attention,  with  which  she  standi  it 
the  great  temple  of  nature,  and  traces  each ''Footprint"  of  thi 
Almighty,  whether  amidst  the  infinitude  of  space  or  amidst  thi 
depths  of  a  past  eternity — the  chronicles  of  extinct  races,  or  lb 
wreck  of  departed  worlds. 

If  the  Creator  of  the  universe  be,  indeed,  an  intelligent  aol 
moral  agent— infinite  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  boundleao  ii 
his  power — then,  besides  the  physical  universe  around  us,  then 
is  anoi/ierj  of  rational  and  moral  beings,  of  correspondent  exteo^ 
variety  and  grandeur. 

Now  let  any  one  appropriate,  if  he  can,  at  a  single  glance  of 
thought,  all  that  our  modern  astronomy  has  discovered — the  uni- 
verse of  greatness  above  us,  which  the  telescope  has  revealed 
and  the  descending  universe  of  littleness,  which  the  microscopi 
has  made  known — let  him  accept  her  boldest  assertions  as  iado- 
bitable  truths,  and  follow  onward  in  her  most  adventurous  sped- 
lations,  till  the  fevered  brain  grows  dizzy,  and  the  strained  in- 
tellect bewildered,  as  whirling  by  suns  and  systems,  as  they  riee, 
in  rapid  and  dazzling  succession,  in  ever-enlarging  raagnituJi 
and  increasing  splendor  around,  he  strives  to  picture  to  hia  iiB- 
agination  that  lapse  of  ages  and  those  intervals  of  space  fo 
which  arithmetic  has  no  formula,  and  language  no  expressioB, 
and  the  mind  of  man,  in  its  boldest  efibrts,  no  approximate  emr  i^ 
ception.  Then  let  him  turn  to  the  Bible,  and  in  the  revelauon  j^ 
there  will  he  find  the  parallel  and  exact  counterpart  of  all  wbicki  L 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  material  creation,  has  most  awed  and  sak-  L 
dued,  most  enlarged  and  exalted,  his  conceptions.  Will  hentf  I 
find  here,  too,  the  march  and  the  movement  of  a  high  moiil  1/ 
administration — the  progressive  evolution  of  one  stupendous  ep  li 
tern,  coeval  with  all  ages,  and  co&ctensive  with  all  worlds— ikf 
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Hnnipresent  majesty  of  one  supreme  and  all-pervading  legislation, 
binding  together,  as  in  one  bond  of  sympathy,  the  remotest  parts 
If  this  great  moral  universe — system  after  system  of  intelligent 
Mcistences — angels  and  archangels,  and  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
rising  one  above  another,  in  ever-ascending  progression,  indefi- 
liiely  high,  until  at  last  the  eye  of  inspiration  is  dimmed  with' 
excessive  radiance,  and  the  telescope  of  revelation  rests  upon  those 
tpper  Intelligences — those  mysterious  and  nameless  ^^  Powers  in 
ieavetdy  places^^  for  which  earth  presents  no  analogies,  and 
anguage  has  no  titles — yet  unto  them  "  is  rridde  known  through 
Ohrist  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  ?" 

And  now,  when  he  learns  that  the  whole  family  in  heaven  look 
rich  intensest  sympathy  upon  our  fallen  race;  that  the  Great 
^ther  of  all  has  so  loved  the  world  that  he  sent  his  own  Son 
ipon  an  errand  of  infinite  compassion  to  redeem  it — that  he  who 
ras  mighty  to  save,  "  travailed  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength" 
md  all  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  were  summoned  and  con- 
tenlrated  here,  as  for  some  high  achievement ;  while  he  contem- 
iates  with  adoring  wonder  this  amazing  condescension,  will  he 
lot  find  an  analogy,  at  least,  if  not  an  adequate  illustration,  in 
he  ways  of  him  who,  though  he  has  garnished  the  heavens  by 
Ab  power,  and  called  forth  the  stars  by  number,  hath  given  to 
Hilurn  his  girdle  of  light,  and  to  the  sun  his  diadem  of  lire — yet 
Mttb  stooped  to  gild  the  insect's  wing,  and  to  pencil  the  hues  of 
he  lowliest  floweret  of  the  valley  ;  nay,  hath  not  disdained  to 
tivisb  all  the  resources  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  his  boundless 
fenevolence.  and  Almighty  power,  in  moulding  the  minutest 
l^ition  of  the  minutest  member  of  one  of  those  invisible  animal- 
IiIb,  whose  teeming  myriads  live,  and  revel,  and  die  unseen^ 
nbidst  the  sweets  and  fragrance  of  a  single  flower.  Doth  God 
ikre  for  the  flower  of  the  field  ? — and  will  he  not  care  for  you, 
h  ye  of  little  faith  ? 

Did  it  become  him  thus  to  concentrate  all  the  attributes  of  the 
lodhead,  and  lavish  all  the  resources  of  omnipotence  on  such  as 
hese,  and  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  exalted  nature 
hat  he  should  stoop  to  redeem  a  whole  lost  world  of  immortal 
firits? 

'  Again,  long  centuries  before  Herschell  handled  a  telescope,  or 
%miiifXon  bad  studied  the  Uws  of  the  planetary  motions,  or  Cuvier 
Ijhd  touched  a  fossil  bone,  or  Hume  had  reasoned  upon  the  per- 
aanency  of  a  course  of  nature  ;  while  all  those  astounding  facts 
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of  Abe  cognate  Mieoceo,  astronomy  and  geology,  which  ban 
thrown  aocb  RUrtling  light  upon  the  hiitory  of  oar  own,  aii 
perhaps  all  other  globes,  lay  buried  deep  beneath  the  huge  strati, 
where  they  had  been  chronicled  for  ages,  or  lost  amidst  the  m- 
fisLtbomed  depths  of  space ;  a  Galilean  fisbennan  has  famiihed 
us  with  a  broad  outluie  of  modem  science ;  distinctly  stalsd  tk 
fundamental  sophism  of  that  atheistic  metaphysici  which  oooKi- 
tutes  the  basis  of  all  the  infidelity  of  modem  times,  and  giTen  to 
it  the  very  refutation  which  is  ofiered  by  the  most  distingairiied 
geologists  of  our  day.  In  the  last  days,  according  to  the  apoilk 
Qi  PeL  ch.  iii.),  shall  arise  a  new  form  of  infidelity.  Tlw  ob- 
jector shall  take  his  stand  upon  the  invariable  operatioo  of 
nature's  laws,  and  immutable  succession  of  nature's  pliMioaieiii: 
^  In  the  last  days  shall  come  scofiers,  saying,  where  is  the  pronne 
of  his  coming,  for  since  the  lathers  fell  asleep^  all  things  rsussi 
as  they  taere  fix)m  the  beginning  of  the  creation  V  To  this  da 
apostle  answers,  in  language  precisely  corresponding  with  lltft 
of  our  scientific  geologist,  and  capable,  with  a  very  sUjght  wti 
legitimate  modification,  of  including  all  his  most  important  pris- 
ciples:  '^The  present  condition  of  our  globe  is  not  the  first,  wti 
shall  not  be  its  final  state.  Our  present  continents  were  osct 
submerged  beneath  the  ocean,  from  which  'tC  vJcto;'  they  it 
length  arose,  were  then  swept  by  a  terrific  deluge,  and  having 
thus  passed  through  successive  catastrophes,  are  yet  reserved  it 
another  and  more  fearful  visitation, — '  Reserved  untojire,^ "  Bat 
think  not  that  this  destruction  spoken  of  will  be  annihilaim; 
it  will  be  purification  rather.  The  former  condition  of  our  globe 
adapted  it  for  the  abode  of  irrational  animals  only  ;  the  last  great 
crisis  in  its  history,  prepared  it  for  the  higher  order  of  ralioail 
and  moral  agents.  The  next  will  be  another  step  in  the  afceod- 
mg  series  of  Grod's  providential  arrangements,  and  instead  of  i 
habitation  for  imperfect  fallen  beings,  it  will  be  the  theatre  of  i 
glorious  moral  manifestation,  the  blissful  abode  of  holy,  happv  in- 
telligences. ^  Nevertheless,  we  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  ntt 
earthy  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

Indeed,  the  whole  tone  and  tendency  of  our  modem  geohgT, 
when  rightly  understood,  is  intensely  and  profoundly  ChristiiB- 
It  furnishes  by  far  the  most  conclusive  of  all  aiguments  for  the 
existence  of  a  God ;  explodes  the  atheistic  theory  of  an  iofinit^ 
series  of  beings ;  and  thus  dispels  the  last  remaining  doubt  tbit 
might  otherwise  have  thrown  its  shadow  over  the  soul  of  fflift 
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refutes  the  only  plausible  objectioQ  that  has  ever  been  devised 
|[ainst  the  miraculous  evidence  of  the  Gospel  History  (Hume's 
lebrated  argument  against  miracles) ;  for  it  lives  amidst  the  in- 
tmeraUe  miracles  of  ages  past,  and  reads  and  acknowledges 
eir  record,  engraven  indelibly  upon  the  everlasting  rocks.  Its 
irit,  rightly  understood,  is  the  spirit  of  awe  and  reverence.  It 
aces,  us  at  once,  amidst  the  infinitude  of  ages  and  the  im- 
ensity  of  space ;  it  tells  of  catastrophes  long  since  past,  and  of 
her  catastrophes  yet  to  come ;  of  stupendous  powers,  even  now 
.  work  all  around  us,  far  surpassing  our  conception,  which  have 
ft  the  traces  of  their  agency  deep  on  the  whole  face  of  nature; 
the  huge  mountains  they  have  heaped  up,  the  valleys  they 
ive  hollowed  out ;  in  the  masses  of  dislocated  strata,  torn  from 
miv  native  beds,  and  dashed  together  in  wild  confusion ;  or 
rbted  and  bent  in  all  directions  from  their  horizontal  position, 
I  if  held  fast  by  some  Titanic  hand,  and  writhing  amidst  the 
(onies  of  some  terrible  convulsion. 

Amidst  the  wild  play  of  these  terrific  powers,  the  mighty  suc- 
OBion  of  these  incalculable  ages,  she  traces  the  steady  march 
one  vast  and  comprehensive  plan  ;  and  the  direct  interposition, 
len  repeated  and  distinctly  visible,  of  the  same  almighty  power, 
bich  originated  the  whole  design  at  first,  and  still  presides  over 
rery  movement  of  the  complicated  machinery.  The  theology 
^.natural  science^  then,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  theology 
^ihe  Bible.  She  starts  with  one  instinctice  principle^  one  in- 
Mve  conviction^  of  the  invariable  connection  between  a  cause 
id  its  appropriate  effect;  and  by  the  light  of  this  single 
iQciple,  she  deciphers  the  hieroglyphics  of  dynasties  long  en- 
mbed,  and  penetrates  the  mysteries  of  the  celestial  motions, 
id  rises,  step  by  step,  with  irresistible  demonstration,  to  a  First 
freat  Cause^  that  can  exist,  without  absorbing  all  subordinate 
lases  into  his  own  mysterious  being,  and  operate  without  merg- 
^  all  inferior  agency  in  his  own  inscrutable  omnipotence.  But 
le  bears  along  with  her  another  principle^  alike  immediate, 
Biversal,  irresistible,  coeval  with  the  origin  of  the  race,  coexten- 
m  with  the  globe,  inseparable  from  the  constitution  of  our 
Itare — the  intuitive  conviction  of  the  relation  between  right  and 
tmigf  that  there  is  a  moral  element  in  man,  and  a  moral  law  in 
m  universe,  that  the  highest  power  and  the  highest  right  are  at 
^  and  both  are  enthroned,  supreme  over  all  worlds. 
And  DOW  that  almighty  power  and  infinite  holiness  are  en- 
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UiroDed  together,  let  nataral  science  acconralate  her  fibcis  tii 
tnoltiply  her  demonstratioDs.  tiet  Astronomy  enlarge  each  mH 
into  a  system,  and  each  system  into  a  uniTerae  of  eons,  podik{ 
their  blazing  radiance  over  our  midnight  skies,  with  their  attcai- 
ant  planets,  sweeping  over  orbits  of  illimitable  eztenL  Let  Gsoi- 
ogy  transform  each  individual  of  its  extinct  races  into  a  sepanli 
species ;  and  each  species  into  the  representative  of  an  era ;  Wd 
expand  each  era  over  incalculable  ages.  Let  the  eye  of  ■!■ 
be  kindled  up  with  seraphic  vision,  and  the  intellect  of  man  k 
moulded  to  the  stature  of  tall  archangels,  that  he  may  stand  npn 
some  high  eminence  in  the  upper  skies,  and  looking  abroad  ofv 
the  immensity  around  him,  may  discover  new  systems  of  woilii^ 
which  no  telescope  as  yet  has  brought  within  the  scope  of  himtti 
vision ;  and  from  that  new  and  untrodden  field  of  obserratioi, 
gather  fresh  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  beth  ifhi' 
trations  of  all  bis  attributes ;  yet  would  the  Christian  wdeoOM 
jojrfully,  and  appropriate  each  successive  revelation.  For  at  cack 
step,  in  the  onward  progress  of  this  high  argument,  as  fitct  wh 
piled  on  fact,  and  illustration  on  illustration,  and  this  etbeitd 
intelligence,  kindling  with  the  g^ndeur  of  his  theme,  boreeverf 
understanding  and  every  will  along  upon  the  rapid  tide  of  a  ^^ 
sistless  and  overwhelming  demonstration,  still,  as  the  earth  tM 
from  our  view,  and  nought  but  immensity  and  eternity  was  there 
around  us,  would  not  the  reverence,  and  solemnity,  and  breathtai 
awe  of  eternity  rest  upon  our  spirits  ?  Nay,  could  that  audaciooi 
dream  of  ancient  and  modern  impiety  be  realized,  and  the  mji- 
tery,  that  ever  from  of  old,  has  shrouded  the  invisible  and  eternal 
one  from  human  gaze,  be  M  laid  bare,  and  we  be  introduced  into 
the  presence-chamber  of  the  Most  High,  and  stand  face  to  ftce 
with  God ;  would  we  not  find  there  toOj  enthroned  above  aO 
worlds,  eternal  justice  and  almighty  power?  and  beneath  the 
broad  blaze  of  that  omniscient  eye,  and  with  all  our  sins  upon  m, 
would  not  the  language  of  nature  be  the  echo  of  that  voice,  which 
startled  the  patriarch  of  old,  when  in  visions  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  "  A  Spirit  passed  before  his  face,  asii 
the  hair  of  his  head  stood  up,"  and  a  voice  was  heard  amidst  the 
stillness  of  the  midnight,  "Shall  mortal  man  be  just  with  God! 
A  man  with  his  maker  T  And  the  awe-struck  patriarch  a- 
claimed,  •''jETou'  shall  man  be  just  with  Chd?  For  he  is  ml  ^ 
man  as  I  am,  that  I  should  enter  into  judgment  with  him ;  tt«tber 
is  there  a  day's-man  betwixt  us,  that  he  might  lay  his  hand  apes 
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oib."  Sucb|  then,  is  the  theology  of  natural  scieace.  Such 
Qiinost  goal  of  her  most  magnificeat  discoveries,  and  proudest 
oostrations.  They  "  shut  us  up"  absolutely  to  the  "  faith." 
y  serve  as  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  in  whom 
le,  '*  God  can  be  just,  and  justify  the  ungodly." 
Te  have  thus  presented  a  brief  and  rapid  view  of  that  mutual 
nony  which  prevails  between  the  discoveries  of  science  and 
revelations  of  the  Bible,  in  their  broad  outline,  their  general 
t  and  spirit,  their  tendency  and  ultimate  results, 
'hat  amidst  this  general  harmony  there  should  nevertheless 
)  apparent  discrepancies  and  real  difficulties,  difficulties  more 
'  to  be  discovered  than  to  be  solved,  lies  manifestly  in  the  na- 
of  the  case,  and  will  surprise  no  one  who  remembers  those 
Age  and  inexplicable  anomalies  that  present  themselves  in  the 
lomena  of  nature;  those  irregularities  in  the  movements  of 
universe  that  seem  to  threaten  its  destruction ;  those  pertur- 
Diis  from  unseen  causes  in  the  orbits  of  our  planets;  those 
9  chasms  in.  the  order  of  the  creation,  where  its  progress  seems 
e  suddenly  arrested,  its  harmony  interrupted,  its  best  estab- 
\d  analogies  all  defiled;  yet  that,' in  every  instance,  unwaver- 
confidence  in  the  very  harmony  thus  apparently  violated,  has 
jested  the  true  solution;  and  the  solution,  when  attained,  has 
irmed  the  harmony ;  thus,  by  progressive  approximation,  es- 
ishing  the  scientific  assurance  that  each  apparent  anomaly 
hereafter  be  merged  in  some  higher  law,  and  the  difficulties 
:h  our  ignorance  has  suggested  will  be  removed,  as  heretoforey 
Hir  advancing  knowledge.  It  is  manifestly  impossible,  that 
human  theory  should  be  able  to  embrace  and  harmonize  all 
phenomena  of  the  physical  or  moral  universe,  for  the  human 
1  is  finite ;  and  the  scheme  of  the  universe,  devised  by  an  in- 
s  intelligence,  if  not  absolutely  infinite,  like  its  author,  is  yet 
,  beyond  all  powers  of  conception ;  including  all  worlds  and 
ystems,  with  their  myriad  inhabitants,  and  their  manifold  re- 
us ;  stretching  over  the  whole  infinitude  of  space,  and  eter- 
of  duration.  Hence,  the  very  advance  in  science  which  solves 
difficulty,  often  discovers  many  more  to  be  solved ;  for  oar 
ranee  and  our  knowledge  seem  to  be  inseparable  correlatives ; 
opposite  poles  of  the  same  mysterious  potency ;  and  every  en- 
sment  of  the  boundaries  o/^  knownj  is  a  correspondent  ex- 
ioa  of  the  vast  and  limitless  unknown.    Let  him,  therefore, 

lim  against  apparent  difficulties  in  the  BiUe,  whose  theory 
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oompreheod  and  explain  aU  the  mysteries  in  ibe  phi 
flf  natare,  and  in  the  existence  and  character  of  the  God  of  m^ 
tiire  I  For,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  the  BiUe  be  finom  04 
then  there  is  not  only  a  probabOityi  but  a  certainty,  that  it  wiB  h| 
liable  to  the  same  obfeciionSj  and  from  the  eame  coiistt,  which  sn 
urged  against  his  existence,  and  his  chamcter — his  natural  gsF 
emment  and  his  moral  legidation.  That  mysterious  and  Iac6»; 
prehensible  eternity  of  God,  without  a  beginning  and  witheot  sa 
end,  present  through  all  time,  yet  without  relation  to  time !  TIsI 
omnipresence  of  God,  pervading  all  space,  yet  bearing  no  lehte 
to  it — intensely  present  in  the  totaUtj^  of  hii  attributes  in  the  nail 
distant  portions  of  his  universe,  at  once,  at  ertrj  moment  in  tin^ 
and  every  point  in  space !  That  invisible  and  fearful  moral  gsf- 
emment  of  his,  the  unchangeable  enemy  of  sin,  encompassiflgM 
on  eveiy  'side,  with  its  terrible  instances  of  moral  retributioQ  hei% 
and  premonitions  of  still  more  fearful  punishments  hecealksr! 
That  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  distribution  of  his  fiivors  amoQfit 
men,  guided  by  infinite  wisdom  doubtless,  yet  according  to  a  few. 
which  baffles  our  scrutiny,  and  heeds  not  our  murmurs  I  Let  asf 
man  consider  for  a  moment  what  are  the  ordinary  objectioM 
against  divine  revelation,  and  he  will  find  that  they  are  priod- 
pally  aimed  at  the  being,  or  character,  or  government  of  God,  Si 
revealed  in  the  works  of  nature^ — and  amount  to  this,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  book  of  God,  the  transcript  of  his  wisdom,  hdioesi 
and  justice,  imbued  with  his  spirit,  and  overshadowed  by  the  awfid 
majesty  of  his  mysterious  being.  The  most  fearful  tendency  of 
scientific  skepticism,  metaphysical  and  physical,  in  modem  tiana, 
has  been  and  is,  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  personal  Go^  and  hj 
necessary  consequence,  the  reality  of  all  moral  distinctions,  and  «H 
-moral  obligation.  The  transcendental  pantheist  does  not  aim  Im 
•blows  at  Chrbtianity  exclusively  or  mainly,  but  at  the  existeoce 
•of  a  Deity,  distinct  from  the  universe  which  he  has  made ;  aod 
of  a  moral  government  distinct  from  the  blind  agency  of  natnral 
law.  He,  even,  patronizes  Christianity,  and  honors  Christ  as  ths 
•*^  Divine  Mdn,^^  the  latest  and  most  wonderful  manifestation  of 
the  tnfinite  m  the  finite.  The  school  of  Lamarck,  Oken,  and 
other  advocates  of  the  development  hypothesis,  only  touch  CSirii- 
tianity  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  sap  our  fiuth  in  the  ezisteooe 
of  God,  or  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  of  man.  The  cel- 
ebrated argument  of  Hume  against  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  ii 
equally  conclusive  agamst  the  miracles  of  creation,  and  aD  lbs 
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acles  of  geology ;  and  its  Aindameoial  principle  is  accordingly 
lied  (in  bis  treatise  on  the  natural  history  of  religion)  to  anni> 
ite  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  And  what  is  still 
re  to  our  purpose  here,  it  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  our  dis- 
non,  that  the  most  serious  geological  objection  against  the  truth 
lie  Bible  is  based  upon  a  similar  assumption.  Indeed,  we  feel 
ired  that  all  objections  against  the  Bible,  theoretical  or  practi- 
whether  uttered  by  philosophy,  or  indistinctly /eft  in  common 
are  based  upon  the  vague,  almost  unconscious  impression, 
l^ There  is  no  God  f^  and  could  we  produce  upon  the  minds 
nen  the  profound  and  abiding  conviction  of  his  existence  and 
presence^  of  the  awful  majesty  that  overshadows  us,  the  om- 
»ent  eye  that  rests  upon  us,  the  infinite  holiness  that  encom- 
ses  us  on  every  side,  all  the  illusions  of  skepticism  would  spon- 
eously  vanish.  Hence,  the  great  difficulty  in  practical  life  is 
to  lead  men  to  believe  the  miracles  of  the  gospel,  but  that  still 
re  stupendous  miracle,  which  by  day  and  night  is  around  us 
rywhere,  of  an  omnipresent  Creator,  and  an  invisible  and  fear- 
moral  government ;  and  in  philosophy,  to  disenchant  mankind 
;hat  fond  imagination  6f  a  law  without  an  intelligent  l^^iaUh 
and  A  COURSE  of  nature  independent  of  an  author  of 

rURE. 

The  multitude  of  objections  against  Christianity — the  variety 
the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived — the  earnestness,  in- 
aity  and  confidence  with  which  they  have  been  urged — the 
tiing,  eloquence  and  genius  by  which  they  have  been  sus- 
led,  have  led  many  to  conclude  without  the  labor  of  investiga- 
\y  that  a  book  against  which  so  many  objections  had  been 
ed,  is  one  of  suspicious  and  objectionable  character,  and  of 
kiful  authority  at  best.  As  well  might  it  be  contended,  that 
granite  ramparts  of  some  rock-bound  coast,  which,  for  eigh- 
1  successive  centuries,  have  hurled  back  the  billows  that  dashed 
impotent  fury  at  their  feet,  are  of  doubtful  durabUUy  and 
mgth.  Far  from  being  legitimate  occasion  of  alarm  to  the 
ristian,  or  idle  exultation  to  the  unbeliever,  they  really  constitute 
independent  and  most  powerful  argument  for  its  divine  origiimL 
\  if  the  Bible  be  from  God,  then  it  is  divine  and  perfect  truth, 
I  cannot  possibly  harmonize  with  erroneous  or  defective  views 
any  subjects  which  it  treats ;  and  musty  therefore,  from  the 
f  necessity  of  the  case,  meet  new  objections  from  each  new 
lie  of  human  science,  in  all  its  revolutioos,  necessarily  imper- 
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;bt  upon  their  meaning,  and  add  new  evidence  to  their  credi- 
"Ipjiiiy,  18,  perhaps,  the  completest  specimen  which  the  whole  range 
J0  human  learning  has  yet  afforded  of  the  truth  of  a  theory  es- 
^Mished  by  millions  of  independent  harmonies ;  and  mounting 
Mf^  in  their  combined  and  multiple  result,  to  billions  of  probabili- 
jffB  in  its  favor,  with  absolutely  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

The  history  of  these  objections  against  Christianity  would  be, 
I,  her  proudest  vindication.     Geology  herself,   in  all  her 

rdee,  does  not  present  more  curious  specimens  of  extinct  species, 
these  successive  infidel  objections,  long  buried  and  forgotten 
leath  the  huge  masses  of  argument  and  learning,  with  which 
Ipfpsecrated  genius  has  overwhelmed  and  preserved  them — at 
^^ce  their  monument  and  sepulchre.  First,  it  was  objected, 
mgniuBi  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  records — ''  That  we  have 
jffii  the  very  works  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  themselves." 
^hicred  learning  has  distinctly  proven  that  these  identical  writings 
wieted,  and  were  read  in  public  assemblies  throughout  the  civil* 
JjjgT^  world,  during  the  first  century — ^were  quoted  by  numerous 
JIffiters,  their  immediate  successors,  during  the  three  succeeding 
jiBiiluries,  in  such  profusion,  that  the  whole  New  Testament,  in 
l^ery  essential  fact  and  doctrine,  might  be  reconstructed  from  the 
jpnoiatioos  by  these  various  authors;  thus  presenting  a  larger 
jfp^ouni  of  testimony,  to  this  single  book,  in  the  course  of  three 
^ftnturiea,  than  could  be  gathered,  from  all  the  writers^  of  all 
^fmUurieSj  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  aU  com- 
Jfnod  It  was  then  objected,  against  their  ^  uncorrupted  preser- 
^fBVtitm^  « xhat  they  had  been  transmitted,  through  many  cen- 
^ries^  by  means  of  various  manuscripts,  written  by  different 
bands ;  and  that  Mill,  and  other  critics,  had  discovered  a  oorret- 
j^yKiding  number  of  various  readings,  casting  thus  a  serious  doubt 
iM)er  the  integrity  and  authority  of  the  received  text"  The  most 
^yrolbaod  investigations  of  modem  times  have  proven  that  all 
^jjliese  doubtful  readings  are  really  of  slight  importance;  and, 
jfrim  were  each  admitted,  or  the  passages  in  which  they  occur  all 
jl||fickep  jGrom  the  BiUe,  not  one  essential  doctrine  of  our  faith 
^||Otild  be,  in  the  slightest  degree,  affected  ;  and  the  great  fobrie 
jjf  sacred  truth  would  remain  as  complete  in  its  proportione,  it« 
ipmiaetry  and  strength,  as  some  vast  cathedral,  from  whoee 
f0ioag  fiMindation,  or  lofty  dome,  the  hand  of  folly,  or  the.lapM. 
jgt  tuna,  had  crumbled  the  minutest  portion  of  the  cement,  which  j 
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•ttfti  to  unite,  bat  did  not  ^oostiUM^  tim  rammim  «MiU»<iif 
wliith  tba  building  was  composed. 

Driven  by  eucceeeive  defeats  froni  the  fare  tgrrmjbrmm  of  Uh 
torical  testimony,  infidelity  took  refiige  amidsi  the  hierpgiypUa 
of  Egypt  and  the  astronomy  of  the  Hindoos.  BaHly  provedi  Id 
his  own  satisfaction,  from  the  record  of  edipoee  amongst  the 
Hindoos,  that  the  existence  of  man  upon  earth  wae  many  dion- 
sand  years  earlier  than  the  Mosaic  history  would  aUow ;  and 
this  whimsical  vagary  of  a  visionary  man,  though  hooted  out  sf 
France  by  the  wit  of  Ydtaire  and  the  science  of  D'Alembect,  was 
Idng  an  established  article  of  faith  amongst  the  oulighteued  ki- 
^els  of  England,  Scotland  and  America.  Mathematical  dsnoa- 
atration  and  historic  testimony  have  since  coadwMNl  Co  show  that 
these  edipses  were  calculated  dfimsi/jr,  backwaidSi  tat  ages  that 
were  past,  and  cannot  be  dated  so  early  as  the  eommeiieemflal 
flf  the  Christian  era.  Some  French  savans^  attached  to  NapO' 
Uon's  army,  daring  the  expedition  into  EJgypt,  discovered  my» 
ISFioos  atodii^s,  at  Denderah  and  Esneh.  Though  unable  is 
decipher  the  hieroglyphics  with  certainty,  one  thing  waa  infill 
putable — that  the  zodiacs  were  constructed  at  the  lowest,  17,008^ 
probably  18,000,  years  ago ;  and  the  writer  well  remembers  how 
his  boyish  faith  was  shaken  by  the  bold  assertions  and  eontsap* 
tuous  sneers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  against  all  who  hesitated 
to  receive  their  ocular  utterance,  founded,  as  they  said,  upon 
mathematical  demonstration.  ChampoUion  and  his  co-laboieiv 
have  read  the  inscription,  and  find  that  it  belongs  to  the  age  of 
Tiberius  Caesar.  Comparative  anatomy,  meantime,  had  becouM^ 
through  the  genius  of  Cuvier,  an  important  field  of  investigatioB, 
and  presented  many  striking  examples  of  analogical  resemUaoot 
between  the  structure  of  man  and  that  of  other  animated  beings. 
Professor  Oken,  descending,  one  day,  the  Hartz  mountains^  be* 
held  the  "  beautiful  blanched  skull  of  a  hind.  I  [Hcked  it  m^ 
regarded  it  intensely,"  says  he — ^  the  thing  was  done.''  ^  Siaoe 
that  time,  the  skull  has  been  regarded  as  a  vertebral  ccdumn." 
Rapidly,  over  all  Europe,  and  throughout  all  scientific  circbi^ 
spread  the  bold  hypothesis  that  the  skull  is  but  a  development  of 
the  spine ;  part  of  that  other  more  comprehensive  theory  of  de> 
velopment  which  represents  man — ^intellectual,  moral,  immortsi 
man — as  the  development  of  the  brute — itself  the  developmeat 
of  some  monad,  or  mollusc,  which  has  been  smitten  into  life  by 
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16  action  of  electricity  upon  a  gelatinous  monad.*  This  ver- 
ibral  portion  of  a  brutal  theory,  sprung  from  the  skull  of  a  beast, 
iBg  since  emptied  of  its  brains,  had  passed,  ''like  a  flood  of 
|htning,"  through  his  disorganized  brain ;  and  he,  very  natu- 
lUy  concluded  that  aU  human  tntelligence  is  the  result  of  an 

•  It  has  recently  been  aMerted,  with  peat  confidence,  that  **  Ther«  is  no  connoe- 
m  between  Oken's  discorery  of  the  bina s  skull  and  the  development  theory.  AU 
(tft  Oken  inferred  from  tks  tkuU  it  now  bstablibhed  truth." 

Our  only  reply  is  contained  in  the  following  (quotations,  which  express  the  yiewt 
'  Ihrae  indiTiduals  <^  at  least  respectable  acquirements  in  several  departments  of 
■liinl  Science :  Sir  David  Brewster,  Agazziz  aod  Hugh  Miller. 
"The  facts  and  reaaoninn  contained  in  this  chapter/'  says  Brewster,  as  quoted  and 
riorsed  by  Agazitig,  **  wiU,  we  doubt  not,  shake  to  its  vkkt  base  the  BOLn  thxoet 
r  P^rnsoE  Okkn,  which  had  been  so  cpenerally  received  abroad,  and  which  is 
fgimiing  to  find  supporters,  even  among  ue  solid  thinkers  of  our  own  country.    In 

•  Isis  of  1818,  Professor  Lorenz  Oken  has  given  the  followioe  account  of  the 
ryothesis,  to  which  we  allude.    *  In  August,  1806,'  says  he, '  I  made  a  journey  over 

•  Hiarta.  I  slid  down  through  the  wood  on  the  south  side,  and  straight  before  me, 
<  iqr  Tery  feet^  lay  a  most  beautiful  blanched  skull  of  a  hind.  I  picked  it  np^ 
VBed  it  roond,  regarded  it  intensely,  the  thing  was  done.  It  is  a  vertebral  column, 
twtk  me,  like  a  £od  of  lightning, '  to  the  marrow  and  bone  ;'  and,  since  diat  time, 

•  akdl  has  been  redded  as  a  vertebral  column.'  This  remarkable  hypothesis 
■i  d  Hrtt  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  naturalists  of  Germany,  and,  among 
fmn,  by  AgaxziZp  who,  from  grounds  not  of  a  geological  kind,  has  more  beoentlt 
IfKTBO  IT.  Whatever  support  this  hypothesis  might  have  expected  from  geolo^, 
m  6sffi  ttruek  from  beneath  it  by  this  remarkable  chapter  (4th)  of  Mr.  Miller's 
Brk :  and  though  anatomists  may  for  awhile  maintain  it,  under  the  influence  of  so 
rii  an  authori^  as  Professor  Owen,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  ever  forms  a  part 

te  creed  of  the  geologist  Mr.  Miller  has,  indeed,  by  a  most  skilful  examination 
-tiM  beads  of  the  earliest  vertebrata,  known  to  ffoologists,  proved  that  the  hypoth- 
b  derives  n9  support  firom  the  structure  which  they  exhibit ;  and  Agazziz  has,  ewen 
M  general  prtneipiet^  refected  it  at  untenable.**  (Memoir  of  Hugh  Miller.  By 
liria  Ag**««  Page  29-80,  incorporating  Dr.  Brewster's  Review  in  the  North 
itfbh.)  The  chapter  on  **  Footprints,"  to  which  Dr.  Brewster  here  refers,  is  entitled, 
hnfaral  Development  of  the  earlier  vertebrata  ;**  and  treats  this  theory  of  Oken 
rom^ot  as  only  one  form  of  the  more  general  ''Development  Hypothesis."  In* 
•d,  one  can  scarcely  comprehend  how  there  should  be  "  No  connection  between  a 
wmrj  of  Ocvebral  Development  and  the  Development  Theory ^ 
f  According  to  Professor  Oken,"  proceeds  Dr.  Brewster,  "one  of  the  ablest  snp' 
Irlcra  of  the  development  theory, '  there  are  two  kinds  of  generation  in  the  world : 

•  creatkm  proper,  and  the  generation  that  is  sequent  thereupon;  or  the  original 
id  aeeoodary  generation.  Consequently  no  organism  has  been  created  of  larger. 
K  than  an  inAuorial  point  No  organism  is,  or  ever  has  been  created,  which  is  not 
toroacopie.  Whatever  is  large  has  not  been  created,  but  developed.  Man  has  not 
■B  created,  but  developed.'  Hence,  it  follows  that  during  the  great  geological 
■fod,  when  race  after  race  was  destroyed,  and  new  forms  of  life  called  into  being. 
htare  had  been  pregnant  with  the  human  race ;'  and  that  immortal,  intellectual 
■a,  is  but  the  development  of  the  brute."  (Memoir,  p.  27.)  Of  this  general 
rpollieeis,  Oken's  theory  of  Cerebral  Development  is  but  the  specific  exemplifica* 
■L  *  When  we  find  it  urged  by  at  least  one  eminent  assertor  of  the  Development 
jfoiAm^-'Profettor  01m»— that  light  was  the  main  agent  in  the  development  of 
rv»-4bat  the  nerves  ranged  in  pairs,  in  turn  developed  the  vertebrae,  each  vertebra 
iiig  but  'the  peripherr  or  envelope  of  a  pair  of  nerves;'  and  that  the  nerves  oi 
am  four  senses  of  smefl,  sight,  taste  and  hearing,  which,  according  to  the  Professor, 
Mkc  np  the  head,'  originated  the  four  cranial  vertebret,  which  eonttituU  the  tkull^  it 
■DOias  ns  to  test  the  central  idea  (elsewhere  called  *  the  ideal  exemplar*),  thus  cod 
vied  into  a  sort  of  historic  myth  by  the  realities  of  actual  history.  What,  then, 
t  Oi  Inquire,  is  the  red  history  of  the  cerebral  development  of  the  vertebrata,  ■• 
lorded  m  the  rocke  of  the  earlier  geologic  periods  i"    (Footprinta,  p.  84.) 

And  again  (on  page  M),  ■•  the  reault  of  the  whole  diacoaaioo.    **  But  while  we  ind 
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dactric  ipark  paved  through  an  imoif>«faB>d  gahlittOM 
li  has  been  well  remarked,  by  ao  able  writeTi  chat  the  etrengeH 
argument  in  fiiTor  of  this  theory  is,  that  any  human  heiag  shmU 
ever  have  been  found  willing  to  adopt,  much  moie  lo  aoMrt  wilh 
eagerness,  this  high  relationship  to  the  ourang-outmnf  and  ap. 
Congeniality  of  sympathies  may  prove  community  of  origin. 

"A  ftlknr  fBding  makst  ot  wondnnn  land." 

Hooted  from  the  earth,  the  development  hypotheeis  look  leAigi 
amidst  the  distant  nebulaB  of  the  further  heavens.  Driven  tbsMi 
by  Lord  Rosse's  telescope,  it  returned  again  to  the  earth  f  and 
the  last  sad  record  of  its  tragic  fate  assures  us  that,  hemmed  and 
jammed  in,  at  last,  between  granite  pyramids  and  huge  masM 
of  old  red  sandstone,  it  was  shivered  to  atoms  by  a  Uow  tnm  the 
stone  hammer  of  a  Caledonian  quarrier :  and,  of  all  its  prodigisai 
"  Creatiam/'  now,  no  *'  Vestigej^  remain. 

It  will  now  be  perceived  how  intimate  is  the  idatimi  of  theM 
general  remarks  to  that  particular  discussion  which  is  oar  design, 
hereafter,  to  prosecute.  Christianity  does  not  present  hersdf  1^ 
day  before  the  scientific  world  to  seek  its  patronage  or  propiciali 
its  favor.  She  stands  not  before  us  as  a  discredited  witnesi^  ts 
ixdster  up  a  doubtful  reputation ;  but  as  a  witness-whose  evidence 
has  been  tested,  for  eighteen  centuries,  in  a  thousand  waya-^r-that 
has  been  followed,  scrutinized,  confronted  at  every  poiut— -sob> 
jected  to  every  torture  which  power  could  inflict,  or  ingenioof 
cross-examination  could  devise  yet  always  vindicated;  and,  ia 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  that  ordeal  through  which  she  hsf 
passed,  and  the  multitude  of  the  tests  previously  endured,  is  the 
antecedent  probability  in  her  £iivor.  She  comes  not  as  a  treoi- 
bling  culprit,  on  trial  for  her  life ;  but  as  a  queen,  with  the  losg 
train  of  her  attendant  evidences, — prophetical,  historical,  miracii* 
lous — and  the  hosts  of  her  conquered  and  captive  foes,  to  vioiB* 
cate  her  fair  fame,  establish  her  title  to  the  crown,  and 


plsee  in  that  geological  hittorj,  in  whioh  ererj  dmnctar  m  na  otkuimoi  far  tfci 
*idealczempIar'of  ProfeMor  Owen,wefind  Mopbee  in  it  ibr  the  TertMrnrdervkmitf 
aknll  of  ProfeMor  Okeo.  The  troe  geoeelogj  of  the  bend  nrns  io  on  emdraly  diBBr> 
ent  line.  The  nenres  of  the  cerebri  seiisee  did  noi,  we  find,  onginnfte  eerebnl  fV' 
tefars,  teeing  that  the  heads  of  the  first  and  eeoood  geologio  perio£  had  theireerdbftl 
narrea,  but  not  their  oerehnd  Tertebw ;  and  that  what  are  fegarded  as  wiebid 
▼ertcbra,  appear,  for  the  first  time,  not  in  the  earlj  fishes  hot  m  the  reptiles  of  lit 
•oal  fonnation.  The  line  of  snoeesaion,  throaeh  ^  flrii.  indioated  bj  the  couUnsshl 
aasertor  of  the  deyelopment  hypothoMS,  is  a  bne  ent  offi" 

The  **  Ideal  Exeni|Mar,'*  the  AaonnrrrAL  CoMOKPTfoir  nr  tn  Diran  Mnm^  !§  m 
tidngi  the  aelf-deyehying  ppww  of  mtora  is  totally  dHrirert> 
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il  dominicHi.  The  questioa  is  not,  tbeo,  at  the  present 
lea  aay  single  science  is  arrayed  against  GhrisliaQity, 
-,  with  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  this  solitary 

there  be  not  an  equipoise  of  evidence,  or  even  a  prepon- 

of  argument,  against  that  view  which  harmonizes  with 
le  history.  But,  whether  there  be  such  an  overwhelming 
erance  in  favor  of  the  opposite  opinion  as  will  neutralize 
ole  long  array  of  cumulalive  evidences,  external  and  in- 
listorical,  miraculous,  prophetical,  upon  which  the  cred- 
f  the  gospel  is  established  ? 

here  it  would  be  an  easy,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  purely 
al  diacussion,  a  legitimate  procedure,  to  plead  to  the  juris- 
)f  these  sciences — to  deny  their  authority  as  judges — their 
incy  as  witnesses — because  of  their  immature  age  and 
ant  testimony.  We  might  say  to  these  discordant  sci- 
'iSettle  your  own  disputes;"  to  these  juvenile  sciences, 

at  Jericho  till  your  l>eards  be  grown."  We  might  array 
against  system,  and  theory  against  theory,  which  have 
a  the  geologic  world  in  rapid  and  brilliant  succession,  each 
■ant,  as  impious,  and  as  transient  as  its  predecessors ;  and 
lat  the  same  changes  are  in  progress  now ;  that,  upon 
uestions  of  fundamental  importance  in  this  discussion,  the 
eologists  are  arrayed  against  each  other.  That  each  new 
of  the  last  half-century  has  produced  its  new  facts,  and 
eapondittg  modification  of  existing  theories,  until  the  same 
a  found,  not  only  in  opposition  to  other,  but,  both  as  to 
A  theory,  in  contradiction  with  himself;  and,  having  thus 
■aspiciou  upon  the  science  itself,  conclude  that  the  objec- 
lich  it  offers  are  to  be  treated  with  indifference,  aa  inele- 

premature.  But  such  is  not  our  method.  Of  Mosaical 
»ies,  and  Fairholoft  geologies,  and  aspects  of  the  uni- 
'ilii  their  pre-Adamic  Adams,  we  know  Uttle.  To  what 
n  geologic  formation  they  belong,  would  be,  perhaps,  a 

question  to  a  serious  thinker.  Perhaps  they  might  be 
■ed  as  examples  and  illustralioos  of  that  peculiar  order 
gressive  degradation,"  which  Hugh  Miller  has  recently 
d,  with  that  keen  wit  of  his,  and  keener  logic— all  whoea 
I  are  twisted  awry,  as  by  some  strange  dislocation,  with 
«t  central  eye,  fixed  intensely  upon  some  ancient  coni' 
r ;  another  lateral,  and  turned  asquint  towards  geology. 

willing  to  receive  truth,  from  whatever  quarter.    AmidM 
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niiieh  doabiful  mud  aodacious  specolatioii,  there  are,  id  geology, 
many  ascertained  and  indubitable  facta.    Amoogai  these,  we  tn 
ready  to  acknowledge  a  pre-existing  condition  of  oar  globe,  ai 
evidenced  by  succeasiye  species  of  animated  beings,  whose  n- 
mains  are  found  imbedded  in  successive  strata,  beneath  the  «»> 
face  of  tbe  earth.    And  yet,  even  a  candid  inqoirer  may  soidy 
ask,  in  a  discussion  such  as  this,  where  many  diq>uted  qoestioM 
are  connected,  directly  or  remotely,  with  our  subject — Amidst  tbii 
conflict  of  opinions,  what  shall  I  believe?    Ton  seek  to  take  Btf 
feet  from  off  the  rock  of  ages,  and  now,  while  the  ground  shiti 
perpetually  beneath  me,  as  with  the  quiverings  of  an  earthquake^ 
or  the  faeavings  of  internal  fires,  where  shall  I  stand  ?    WImi 
doctors  disagree,  whom  shall  I  follow  ?    Shall  I  follow  Bucklao^ 
in  his  *'  Reliquiae  Diluvianae,"  supported  by  Cuvier,  De  Luc,  Di> 
lomien,  and  other  distinguished  geologists,  when  he  supposes  that 
he  has  discovered   indubitable  traces  of  the  historic.  Mosaic^ 
deluge ;  or  Buckland,  in  his  "  Bridgewater  Treatise,-'  where  In 
seems,  at  least,  to  modify  his  views  1    Shall  I  follow  Hugh  MiUe^ 
when,  in   his  '^Old   Red  Sandstone,"  he  discovers  ^that  thi 
ichthyolites  of  tbe  htaer  old  red  sandstone  were  of  comparativalf 
small  size,  while  those  of  the  upper  Old  Red  were  of  great  bulk;* 
that  the  <'  system  began  with  an  age  of  dwarfs,  and  ended  widi 
an  age  of  gianls  ?"     Or  shall  I  follow  him  in  his  "  Foot-Printi^* 
where,  at  the  very  base  of  tbe  system,  he  "discovers  one  of  ik 
most  colossal  of  its  giants  /'  and  instead  of  an  ascending  order 
of  progressive  development,  asserts  a  descending  order  of  progret- 
sive  degradation?    Shall  I  follow  the  " Catastrophists,"  or  the 
"  Uniformitarians," — those  who  see,  everywhere,  the  evidence  of 
terrible  convulsions,  that  shook  and  rent  the  earth,  and  ages  of 
tempests  that  heaved  the  ancient  ocean  ;  or  those  who  deny  aB 
great  catastrophes,  and   assert  the^absolute   uniformity  of  the 
course  of  nature,  through  all  geological  cycles?    In  regard  to  tbe 
change  of  climate,  apparent  on  our^  globe,  shall  I  adopt  the  as- 
tronomic, or  geologic  theory  ?    Concerning  the  origin  of  our  vast 
mountain  ranges,  shall  I  adopt  the  ordinary  theory  of  scieatifie 
geologists,  of  a  sudden  upheaval  by  some  great  paroxysm  of 
nature  ?    Or  that  asserted  by  Mr.  Lyell,  of  slow  and  graduai 
elevation,  through  centuries  of  comparative  repose?    In  lepxi 
to  the  central  heal  of  the  earth,  now  no  longer  disputed,  or  dii- 
putabie,  shall  1  adopt  the  theory  of  La  Place  and  Herschell,  aod 
all  the  bolder  theorists,  concerning  a  great  ocean  of  internal  fiie^ 
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^ot  many  miles  below  the  surface,  and  deepening  in  intensity  as 
you  approach  the  centre  ?  Or  the  chemical  theory  of  Lyell  and 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  which  attributes  all  to  the  combination  and 
iecomposition  of  various  elements,  beneath  the  influence  of  some 
great  subterranean  current  of  electricity,  the  earth  itself  being  as 
me  vast  voltaic  pile?  Shall  I  agree  with  those  who  consider 
fDology  and  astronomy  as  parts  of  one  great  comprehensive 
•dence,  each  the  necessary  complement  of  the  other,  and  both 
under  the  guidance  of  wide-extending  cosmical  laws,  which 
liberate,  if  not  similarly,  at  least  analogously,  throughout  the 
pabible  universe  1  Or  shall  1,  with  Mr.  Lyell,  divorce  these  cog- 
Mte  sciences,  and  build  up  geology  upon  the  basis  of  its  own 
peculiar  and  independent  phenomena?  Or,  lastly,  shall  I  follow 
Hr.  Lyell,  when  he  asserts  the  absolute  uniformUy  of  the  course 
ff  nature ; — or  when  he  denies  this  uniformitt/j  and  acknowl* 
idges,  in  the  creation  of  man,  the  direct  interposition  of  an  ex- 
limordinary  power,  superior  to  all  the  agencies  either  before  or 
rince  existing  in  nature,  and  really  divine?  Or,  finally,  shall  I 
fallow  him  into  that  logical  catastrophe  into  which  he  plunges, 
ihrough  horror  of  the  physical ;  when,  startled  by  the  absurdity 
if  a  uniformity  which  is  not  uniform,  he  seeks  to  relieve  the 
lifficulty  by  asserting,  with  laudable  impartiality,  an  extraor- 
§mary  agency  which  iS^t  extraordinary  ;  and  then  with  true 
pnmniatical  precision,  deducing  from  this  double  negative,  a 
pingle  affirmative — in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two  annihilates 
boih? 

>,  But  however  great  the  diversity  of  sentiment  upon  these  and 
llher  questions  bearing  directly  and  indirectly  upon  the  Christian 
Mgument,  on  one  point,  at  least,  all  men  are  agreed  :  there 
y  not  a  geological  theory  extant  which  would  not  be  overthrown^ 
wmd  the  whole  science  revolutionized,  by  the  discovery  of  a  single 
mw  and  extraordinary  fact. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  foe,  but  of  its  wisest,  most  judi- 
rioiis,  and  most  competent  defenders.  Witness  the  last  utterance 
bun  the  geologic  oracle  (Miller's  <<  Foot-Prints,"  page  313) :  ''  It 
Ideology)  furnishes  us  with  no  clue  by  which  to  unravel  the  un- 
l|iproachable  mysteries  of  creation ;  these  mysteries  belong  to 
Ihe  wondrous  Creator,  and  to  him  only.  We  attempt  to  theorize 
•pfm  them,  and  to  reduce  them  to  law,  and  all  nature  rises  up 
Igmiiist  us  in  our  presumptuous  rebellion.  A  stray  splinter  of 
-bearing  wood — a  fish's  skull  or  tooth — the  vertebra  of  a  rep> 
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tile — Che  humeros  of  a  bird — the  jaw  of  a  qiiadraped — aU — oay 
of  these  thiogSy  weak  and  iosignifieant  as  thejr  may  seem,  be- 
oome  ia  such  a  quarrel,  too  strong  for  us  and  our  theory — the 
puny  fragment  in  the  grasp  of  truth  forms  as  irresistible  a  weapon 
as  the  dry  bone  did  in  that  of  Samson  of  M ;  and  our  slaiqjik- 
tered  sophisms  lie,  piled  up,  '  heaps  upon  heaps,'  before  it"  b 
it  possible,  then,  that  such  a  theory,  which  would  thus  be  anni* 
hilated  by  a  single  fact,  within  the  limits  of  its  own  appropriate 
domain — which  would  be  brained  by  the  humerus  of  a  sparrow, 
or  the  tooth  of  a  fish — shall  be  allowed  to  exercise  so  despotic  i 
control  beyond  it  as  to  annihilate  the  whole  array  of  evidence  ia 
&vor  of  the  Bible,  within  us  and  witlunU — to  erase  the  mighty 
footsteps  of  the  gospel,  as  she  has  gone  abroad  over  the  wod^ 
to  sanctify  and  to  bless — to  hush  the  voice  of  conscience-40 
stifle  the  sense  of  guilt — to  quench  the  hopes  of  immortality) 
Should  such  a  theory  seek  to  contradict  our  consciousness — Co 
reverse  the  principles  of  moral8-~deny  the  great  facts  of  civil  ani 
sacred  history,  and  overthrow  the  foundations  of  our  faith — wUh* 
out  the  slightest  hesitation,  we  would  reject  the  theory,  and  hold 
to  the  fact;  clasp  the  Bible  to  our  hearts,  and  reject  geology! 
Such  would  be  our  conclusion,  on  the  broadest  principles  of  tbe 
inductive  philosophy — which  ever  prefers  the  well-known,  familiar, 
indubitable  fact,  whether  of  outward  dAervation  or  inward  con- 
sciousness, and  the  direct,  immediate,  intuitive  convictions  of  tlw 
mind,  before  all  the  plausibilities  of  ingenious  hypothesis,  based 
upon  remote  or  doubtful  or  complicated  facts,  and  subtle  ratioci- 
nations. But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  ascertained  facts  or  re- 
ceived principles  of  geolc^y  do  thus  contradict  the  Bible ;  on  tbe 
contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  they  have  done  important  service 
to  the  cause  of  theology,  both  natural  and  revealed ;  and  furnished 
to  each  some  of  its  most  conclusive  arguments  and  suUimeit 
illustrations. 

The  first  coincidence  which  we  shall  notice  between  the  teach- 
ings of  geology  and  the  revelations  of  the  Bible,  is  upon  a  filal 
and  fundamental  question  in  the  historical  Evidences  of  Chri^ 
tianity  — <<  The  PossibUity  and  CredibUUy  of  Miracles  "  Geol- 
ogy HAS  UTTERLY  ANNIHILATED  HuMS's  CELEBRATED  ABQV- 
MENT  AGAINST  THE  MIRACLES  OF  THE  BiBLE. 

The  Bible  asserts  the  occasional  interposition  of  divine  aod 
supernatural  power  for  moral  purposes  in  the  ordinary  couree  of 
physical  events.    This,  infidelity,  in  all  its  forms,  denies  aad  de 
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The  atheist  denies  the  existence  of  such  a  power,  and  as* 
•eits  an  infinite  series  of  successive  beings.  The  pantheist  asserts 
a  progressive  development  from  the  lowest  gelatinous  monad  to  the 
highest  animated  existence,  through  the  spontaneous  ctgency  of 
naiural  causes.  The  deist  acknowledges  the  existence  of  this 
power,  but  denies  his  immediate  agency  in  the  universe,  which  he 
has  created. 

To  all  these  geology  replies  by  pointing  to  the  same  great  series 
of  wonderful  discoveries.  To  the  atheist,  she  says — "  I  have  fol- 
lowed up  your  '  Eternal  Series'  for  six  thousand  years,  and  there 
it  abruptly  terminates."  To  the  pantheist,  she  says,  ''  I  have  fol- 
lowed u|f  your  '  Ascending  Series  of  Progressive  Development,' 
and  find  it  contradicted  by  all  the  facts.  I  find  a  giant,  where 
you  bad  asserted  a  dwarf;  and  in  my  lowest  strata,  examples  of 
a  high  organization."  She  points  to  the  myriad  miracles  re- 
corded indelibly  upon  the  ''everlasting  rocks,"  and  says  to  the  deist: 
^ These  are  the  'foot- prints'  of  the  Creator,  whose  existence  you 
admit,  and  whose  direct  agency  you  deny.  Each  new  formation, 
and  each  animated  species,  whose  remains  are  perpetuated  there, 
is  cumulative  evidence  of  the  miracle  which  brought  it  into  being." 
To  all  she  says,  in  the  language  of  her  latest,  and  one  of  her  most 
gifted  advocates :  "  What^say  you  to  the  relics  that  stand  out,  in 
such  bold  relief,  from  the  rocks  beside  us,  in  their  character,  as 
the  results  of  miracle  ?  The  perished  tribes  and  races  which 
they  represent,  all  began  to  exist.  There  is  no  truth  which  sci- 
ence can  more  conclusively  demonstrate  than  that  they  all  had  a 
beginning.  The  infidel,  who,  in  this  late  age  of  the  world,  would 
attempt  failing  back  upon  the  fiction  of '  An  Infinite  Series,'  would 
be  laughed  to  scorn.  They  all  began  to  be.  But  how?  No 
true  geologist  holds  to  the  '  Development  Hypothesis.'  It  is  re- 
signed to  sciolists  and  smatterers;  and  there  is  but  one  other 
alternative.  They  began  to  be  through  the  miracle  of  crea- 
tion. Through  the  evidence  furnished  by  these  rocks,  we  are 
shutdown  to  the  belief  in  miracle.  Hume  is  at  length  answered  by 
the  severe  truths  of  the  stony  science."  ("  -Fbo^Prtn/5,"  by  Hugh 
MUler,  p.  301,  302.)  Such  is  the  language  of  one  who  is  rapidly 
assuming  the  first  position  amongst  contemporary  geologists ;  and 
jbr  whom  Brewster,  and  Buckland,  and  Lyell,  and  Murchison, 
and  Agaz2iz,  have  all  expressed  the  profoundest  admiration. 
Such  is,  without  exception,  the  language  of  scientific  geologists  in 
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TVs  tbeorr  of  Hame  was  revived  darii^  the  year  1S15  in  ths 
Ediiibixrrii  Review,  the  same  journal  which  had  patfooized  ths 
dreams  of  BaiUv,  loog  after  the  wit  of  Yohaire  and  the  scieoM 
of  D'Alembert  had  hooted  them  from  Fiaooe,  and  had  deduced 
■och  prodiffiouB  conclusioos  from  the  zodiacs  of  Denderah  ml 
Ezneh.     But  scarce  three  years  had  passed  awaj  before  fhe  pro^ 
ress  of  geological  science  forced  that  infallible  dictator  in  litera- 
toie  and  science  openly  to  rttract  and  refuie  Us  mm  superfad 
imjUeiiiy.    Our  limits  will  authorize  a  brief  extract  only  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review  ^^a  104 \     -The  recent  discoveries  in  geol- 
ogy lead  IRRESISTIBLY  to  another  observation.     It  is  one  of  stO 
greater  importance :  for  it  seems  to  us  to  be  fatal  to  f  he  thb* 
ORT  (Hume s)  which  we  have  presumed  to  call  a  misconceplioa 
of  the  uniformity  of  causation,  as  signifying  an  unalierabU  m- 
quenee  of  causes  and  effeAs,      Those  who  have  read  neither 
Cuvier  nor  Lyell,  are  yet  aware  that  the  human  race  did  not 
exist  from  all  eternity.    Certain  strata  have  been  identified  with 
the  period  of  man's  first  appearance.     We  cannot  do  better  thu 
quote  from  Dr.  Pritchard's  excellent  book  (Natural  History  of 
Man),  his  comment,  and  application  of  this  fiicL     <  Mankind  had 
a  beginning :  since  we  can  look  back  to  the  period  when  the  sur- 
face on  which  they  live  began  to  exisL*  We  have  only  to  go  back 
in  imagination  to  that  age  to  represent  to  ourselves  that,  at  a 
certain  time,  there  existed  nothing  on  this  globe  but  unfonned 
element? ;  and  that,  in  the  next  period,  there  had  begun  to  more, 
and  breathe  in  a  particular  spot,  a  human  creature  :  and  we  shaB 
already  have  admitted,  perhaps,  the  most  astonishing  miradt 
recorded   in    the   whole  compass  of    the  sacred    writings.'    No 
greater  changes,'*  continues  the  reviewer,  "can  be  well  imagined, 
in  the  ordinary  sequence  of  cause  and  eflect,  such  as  constituted 
the  laws  of  nature  as  they  had  been  previously  established,  than 
took  place  on  the  day  when  man  was,  for  the  first  time,  seen 
amongst  the  creatures  of  the  earth." 

Even  Mr.  Lyell,  whose  fundamental  tenet  is,  ''  The  absolute 
uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature,  through  all  geologic  epochs,' 
— the  continued  agency  of  the  same  causes,  "  Ae  same  both  in 
kind  and  degree'^  in  "  the  organic  and  inorganic  world," — recoib 
from  the  legitimate  results  of  his  own  favorite  principle,  when  he 
comes  to  man ; — and  acknowledges  here,  "  a  real  departure  from 
the  antecedent  course  of  physical  events ;"  "  an  anomalous  devia- 
tion from  the  previously  established  order  of  things ;"  "  a  peculiar 
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luiA  onpreeedented  agency,  long  after  other  parts  of  the  animate 
and  inanimate  world  existed ;  which  affords  ground  for  concluding 

tkat  THE    EXPERIENCE,  DURING    THOUSANDS    OF   AGES,  OF  ALL 
^HB   EVENTS   WHICH    MAT    HAPPEN  ON  THIS  GLOBE,  WOuld  DOt 

enable  a  pliilosopher  to  speculate,  with  confidence,  concerning 
future  contingencies."  This  ''  anomalous  deviation  from  the  es- 
tablished order  of  things,"  he  attributes,  on  the  next  page,  to  a 
^ nwral  source^ — "new  rekUians  between  the  material  and  moral 
iforlds^ — "  circumstances  not  of  a  physicaly  but  a  moral  naiwre/* 
(See  "  Principles  of  Geology^'  p.  267-260.) 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  triumph  of  Christianity — complete — 
decisive— final — irreversible ;  and  on  the  field  selected  by  her  ad- 
iperearies.  The  whole  vast  array  of  Christian  Evidences,  histori- 
cal, prophetical,  miraculous,  remains  untouched ;  with  nothing  to 
leeiBt  their  combined  and  overwhelming  power.  And  we  might 
leave  the  subject  here.  The  centre  is  broken ;  the  rest  is  an 
affair  of  the  wings ;  the  skirmishing  of  outposts,  when  the  citadel 
hae  been  carried ;  the  pattering  of  small  arms,  when  the  strong 
bsuiery  lias  been  silenced,  and  the  heavy  artillery  spiked. 

*  And  It  might  serve  perhaps  to  quiet  the  anxious  fears  of  timid 
CSirisiians,  trembling  for  their  faith,  to  know  that  all  this  liaa 
been  conclusively  accomplished  through  the  discoveries  of  ge- 
ology- 
'    Nor  ought  we  to  omit  in  thb  rapid  sketch  all  notice  of  another 

atronghold  of  infidelity,  where  she' took  refuge  long  amidst  the 
tniels  and  obscurity  of  dbtant  ages ;  and  from  which  she  has  been 
irrecoverably  driven  by  the  discoveries  of  geology.  I  allude  to 
tlie  aupposed  inaccuracy  of  the  Bible  in  regard  to — 

9d«  The  recent  origin  of  man.  All  ancient  history,  except  the 
ftlilei  terminates,  as  you  trace  it  upwards,  in  an  age  of  fabulous 
ftaythelogy,  where  all  looms  large  in  the  distance,  all  is  exaggera- 
KioOt  and  all  is  prodigy.  Tears  are  exaggerated  into  centuries; 
Qeoiories  into  thousands  of  years,  or  incalculable  ages ;  warrior 
isbieftains  expand  into  heroes,  heroes  into  demi-gods,  and  demi- 
jgode^  at  last,  are  converted  into  gods.  Thua^  excited  imagination 
%mA  national  vanity  have  combined,  in  all  ancient  chronicles,  to 
KaaiUpiy  the  numbers  and  extend  the  duration  of  successive  dy- 
^Mrtiee,  and  give  to  the  founders  of  various  nations  an  indefinite 
HBliquity,  which  is  lost  in  the  dimness  of  the  past,  and  allies  them 
Ktt  lineage,  and  in  the  era  of  their  existence,  with  the  immortal 
Ipedf  themselves.    The  Bible  alone^  with  the  calm  sobriety  and 
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deputy  of  irnih,  comet  forward  with  iu  aiinple  juuralifo  of 
and  of  eveaifl,  without  apology  and  without  OKaggofation,  gmg 
minutely  names  and  dates,  the  period  of  the  birth  and  death  «f 
successive  individuals;  and  as  the  result  of  the  most  acconfti 
examination  of  her  records,  it  appears  that  the  existoice  of  sua 
upon  the  earth  cannot  extend  much  beyond  a  period  of  six  thoi- 
sand  years.  At  this  all  infidelity  stands  aghast,  and  coalsiifls 
oosly  exclaims,  <'  The  Bible  is  contradicted  by  all  human  lesorii^ 
by  astronomical  calculations,  by  zodiacs,  still  remaining ;  by  Ikn 
strong  conviction  of  the  human  bosom,  which  leada  aU  ass, 
spontaneously,  to  attribute  an  indefinitely  long  duratioa  to  thsfM- 
ent  condition  of  the  world.''  We  have  already  ahown  how 
ematical  and  astronomical  science  had  comUned  to  refhte 
port  of  this  objection ;  and  how  an  improved  knowledge  of  U 
glyphics  had  swept  away  another.  But  to  all  of  them  gentip 
has  offered  a  direct  and  decisive  contradictioni  and  a  mnfirmslpii 
as  decisive  of  the  sacred  record. 

^<  I  need  not  dwell,"  says  Mr.  Lyell, '-  on  the  proob  of  the  1st 
antiquity  of  our  species ;  for  it  is  not  controverted  by  anv  aspcfr 
enced  geologist ;  indeed  the  real  difficulty  coosiats  in  traoDg  bsft 
the  signs  of  man's  existence  upon  earth — to  that  comparatifslf 
recent  period,  when  species  now  his  contemporaries  began  great^ 
to  predominate."  ''From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  iusloif 
and  tradition  we  learn  that  portions  of  Europe,  now  the  waA 
fertile,  and  most  completely  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  bisB| 
were  less  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  covered  with  UmtM, 
and  the  abode  of  wild  beasts.  The  archives  of  nature  Sfs  in 
perfect  accordance  with  historical  records."  {Principles  of  GM- 
agjfj  p.  249, 260.)  Cuvier,  having  reached  the  same  conclusioobf 
a  minute  and  careful  examination  of  a  vast  variety  of  geologicil 
facts  enumerated  in  his  ''  Essays  on  the  Theory  of  the  Eaftk^' 
remarks:  "This  result  is  one  of  the  best  established,  and  btfl 
attended  to,  in  rational  zoology ;  and  it  is  so  much  the  mors  nt 
uable,  as  it  connects  natural  and  civil  history  together  in  ooa  it* 
interrupted  series."  Thus  fades  into  dim  oblivion — never  to  ntp* 
pear — this  once  celebrated  objection  of  a  philosophic  infidelity. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  wherever  the  assaults  of  infiiMJiy 
have  been  most  confident  and  most  contemptuous^  with  tki 
loudest  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  boldest  tones  of  defiaso^ 
there  the  progress  of  scientific  inquiry  has  most  completely  ot*  J 
masked  her  pretensionS|  and  confirmed  the  credibility  of  the       ' 
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Poriplures.    Especially  is  this  true  in  regaid  to  that  permanent 
fefic  of  iofidel  derision, 

i 

^  "the  final  conflagration.'' 

»l 

ff*  Whatever  may  be  our  theory  of  the  earth's  ^Internal  Heat,' 

whether  we  believe  in  a  great  ocean  of  central  fire,  increasing,  as 

|r9  descend,  to  an  intensity  of  heat  far  surpassing  that  of  melted 

|H)D,  with  Sir  W.  Herschell,  and  all  the  bolder  theorists ;  or  at- 

lAuic  all  the  phenomena,  with  Lyell  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 

El^  the  influence  of  chemical  agencies — to  the  combination  and 
|wompoeition  of  various  elements,  beneath  the  constant  play  of 
erranean  currents  of  electricity,  the  earth  being  as  one  vast 
lie  pile;  whether  we  consider  geology  and  astronomy  as 
plemental  parts  of  one  great,  comprehensive  science,  founded 
l|mf  wide  cosmical  relations ;  and  observe  the  numerous  analo- 
l^jas  between  our  own  sun,  and  planet,  and  the  other  central  suns 
planetary  worlds  around  us,  with  the  modern  followers  of 
Place  and  Herschell ;  or  with  Mr.  Lyell,  divorce  these  cognate 
ices,  and  eschewing  these  wider  analogies,  build  up  geolc^y 
the  basis  of  its  own  independent  and  separate  phenomena; 
ip  theory^  and  vntk  any  process  of  investigation,  the  facts 
in  the  same;  and  the  conclusion,  not  the  result  of  doubtful 
mutation,  but  of  scientific,  and  almost  irresistible  deduction,  is 
ily  proclaimed  by  every  competent  authority,  and  Mr.  Lyell 
the  rest :  that  the  termination  of  our  present  system  by  a 
ific  cmflagration,  is  an  extremely  probable,  cu:cording  to  Mr. 
AN  INEVITABLE  CATASTROPHE.  The  facts  ou  which  this 
dusion  has  been  based,  are  so  numerous,  so  various  in  their 
iter,  and  derived  from  quarters  so  different  and  remote,  that 
lid  be  impossible  to  enumerate  them  all  within  the  limits 
ptoigned  to  this  whole  discussion.    They  are  derived  from  mines, 

£  artesian  wells ;  from  earthquakes  and  volcanoes ;  from  hot 
p,  firom  the  elevation  of  mountain  ranges,  the  overflow  of 
08  rocksi  covering  vast  regions  of  the  earth ;  and  taking  a 
iihr  range,  look  to  the  condition  of  other  worlds,  to  the  moon, 
b  Mm,  the  planetary  globes,  the  comets,  and  the  fixed  stars. 
%M^  iniial  confine  oursdivee  to  the  statement  of  results  generally 
ittad* 

iThe  obeervation  made  by  Arago  in  182f  that  the  deepest 
wetts  are  thf  iMrmesi^  threw  great  light,"  says  Humboldt, 
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-^aa  the  origin  of  Thermal  iprings ;  and  on  lib  afteUuAmai/^ 
ike  law,  that  terrestrial  heat  inereaeee  wiik  inereaeing  dej/AH 
A  Tast  Tariety  of  ezperimeQU  have  liace  beeo  made  with 
greatest  precision  by  distinguished  philosophers  in  the  minei 
▼arious  regions  of  the  globe— in  FrancOi  England,  Si 
Pern,  Saxony,  and  Mexico^  and  with  the  same  general 
The  average  ratio  of  increase  as  yon  descend  from  the  sailiui||^ii 
the  centre,  is  (over  all  measured  distances)  about  V*  F 
to  44  or  64  feet    "If  this  increase  can  be  reduced  to  ari< 
relations,  it  will  fiiQow,  that  a  stratum  of  granite  would  be 
state  of  fusion  at  a  depth  of  neariy  twenty-one  geographical 
or  between  four  and  five  times  the  eletation  of  the 
Mountains,  and  the  water  from  the  hot  springs  between 
OsbeUo  and  Nueva  Talencia,  at  205*6^  cf  temperature,  vsdl|i^ 
issue  from  a  source  7140  feet,  or  above  two  miles  in  depllifli^ 
<Cb9.  ToL  i.  174-221.    See  Lyett,  ▼.  ii.  433,  434.)    This  csb*lj^ 
Ijon  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  a  progressive  increase  of  iMf 
in  the  unobserved  depths  of  the  earth,  a  theory  adopted  hy  il  ||£ 
great  majority  of  modem  philosophers. 

But  this  internal  heat,  from  whatbtbr  soubcb  osmivni|^ 
veaehes  to  vast  and  unfathomable  depths,  and  b  of  oniverssltt'l^ 
.teat,  bs  beneath  the  outer  surface  of  our  |^be.  To  this,  ho»  In. 
BPBA  GENERATED,  are  attributed  all  the  great  changes  inthi||g 
condition  of  Che  earth;  those  huge  mountain  ranges,  the  Alp^  j^ 
the  Appeniaes,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Himalaya,  the  Ural,  the  Mt- 1 1| 
ghany,  and  the  Andes;  those  Thermal  springs  of  unvaiyiB|  ^ 
temperature,  •which  burst  from  the  ground,  in  every  climate,  and  «b  | 
«very  continent;  those  igneous  rocks,  once  in  a  state  of  manfai  | 
-fusion,  which  underlie  all  our  more  superficial  strata,  and  bant  ^ 
lopward  from  the  depths  bdow,  deluging  whole  regions  ntisy  | 
•hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  till  the  earth  is  oovsn'  ^ 
**  many  hundred  feet  in  depth"  beneath  the  fiery  inondatioB,  to'  x 
its  whole  "  surface  roughened,  and  mottled  by  these  PlaABoie  ,  \ 
masses,  as  thickly  as  4he  skin  of  the  leopard  by  its  spsls.'  | 
iF6otrPruUs,  p.  312.)  \ 

The  magnificent  extent  and  terrific  eneigy  of  this  atsrssl  !  y 
power — if  not  infinite — at  any  rate  absolutebf  immeasurabis  ssJ  \ 
irresistible — is  manifiBsted  in  •those  mountain  ranges  of  4000  wSi» 
in  extent  (as  the  Andes),  where  a  solitary  giant,  CSotopaxi,  life*  { 
his  head  19,000  feet  above  the  Ievel<if  ihe  ooean ;  the  flanM  ivoa  ^ 
lus  AoUer  lising  full  half  a  mile  ahovo  ^  aouuBit,  aai  lb    i 
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ria,  and  huge  rocks  thrown  out  by  his  ezploeions,  and  scattered 
»r  many  leagues  around,  '^  would  form,  were  thet  heaped 
iBTHBR,  A  colossal  MOUNTAIN."    {Humboldfs  ReseoTches^ 
115-126.)    It  will  assist  us  to  iotnt  some  approximate  concep- 
of  the  illimitable  energy  employed  in  these  stupendous  up- 
ivals ;  to  contemplate  a  slight  elevation  over  a  comparatively 
lited  area,  which  has  been  reduced  by  Mr.  Lyell  within  the 
ipass  of  human  calculation.    In  the  year  18SS,  an  extei^t  of 
itry  in  Chili  equal,  perhaps,  to  one  hundred  thousand  squlMPe 
was  elevated  by  a  single  earthquake  three  feet  {fiot  19,000) 
an  average,  and  Mr.  Lyell  gives  us  in  the  following  words  the 
lit  of  his  calculations :  "  The  whole  thickness  of  rock  between 
subterranean  foci  of  volcanic  action  and  the  surface  of  Chili 
LT  BE  MANY  MILES  OR  LEAGUES  DEEP.    Say  that  the  thick- 
was  only  two  fniles,  even  then  the  mass  which  changed 
and  rose  three  feet,  being  200,000  cubic  miles  in  volume, 
have  exceeded  in  weight  363  million  pyramids."    (YoL 
1^305,  306.)    He  adds  immediately,  "  It  would  require  seventeen 
ituries  and  a  half  before  the  river  Ganges  could  bear  down  from 
continent  into  the  sea,  a  mass  equal  to  that  gained  by  the 
lOian  earthquake."    A  pyramid  presents  some  definite  object  to 
conception.    Three  hundred  and  sixty-three  millions  are  but 
million  daily  for  a  year.    When,  however,  we  beg^n  to  calcu- 
the  mass  thrown  out  in  only  two  of  those  overflows  of  igne- 
traps — those,  namely,  in  Hindostan  and  Southern  Africa, 
iriog  an  area,  doubte  in  extent,  and  on  an  average,  200  feet 
thickness; — our  pyramids  are  multiplied  by  146,200,000,000 — 
arithmetical  numbers  become  the  vague  symbols  of  a  power 
ich  transcends  imagination.    But  when  we  attempt  to  calculate 
amount  of  force  necessary  to  heave  up  those  mountain  masses, 
\g  from  3000  to  26,000  feet  in  height,  and  stretching  over  aev- 
tbousaDd  miles  in  extent ;  when  we  seek  to  pile  Vesuvius  upon 
iBj  and  Etna  upon  Atlas,  and  Atlas  upon  Cotopaxi,  and  this 
Chimborazo,  and  Chimborazo  on  the  loftiest  of  the  Hima- 
^»y  we  are  lost  amidst  magnitudes  which  arithmetic  indeed 
li  eakulate,  and  language  might  imperfectly  express,  but  the 
m  mind  is  totally  unable  to  comprehend, 
'faat  shall  we  say  of  those  earthquakes  which  not  merely 
Ihe  largest  mountains  to  their  base,  and  engulf  whde  citite 
their  myriad  inhabitants,  but  rock  the  solid  globe  from  coati- 
kt  t»-«oatiiient|  and  heave  the  deep  ocean  fropi  its  bed ;  as  thai 
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^  Uiboft  m  1755),  vbicii  vms  felt  firaoi  Taphml  to  Maitinkpcii 
WeA  lodicft.  and  from  Greenland  acnw  tbe  cootineot  toi( 
i;  vbik  t^  sea  roae  firaoi  filteeo  to  sixtj  feel  oo  diflbnil 
and  ihe  laad  tok  and  fell  in  rapid  iiDdiilaUoQs,  as  if  UMd 
h§  1^  bdloars  of  an  a^uued  ocean.  \£<§f0OL  toL  iL  p.  3G6-M) 
In  tke  aecdod  Tolume  of  the  ^  Principles.^  oooimencuig  vtt 
ckc  2S4ib  pa^  ve  hare  the  record  of  a  lerrific  eruption  of  hn 
^«p-ir  JokuL  one  of  the  v<dcanoes  of  Iceland.  We  ban 
foon  ioi  ihe  suniing  decaik.  and  can  give  only  the  geaeni 
Tiie  lava  rushed  from  ihe  Tcdcano  in  tvo  difloHl 
and  in  oppoeiu  directions,  varjine  in  width  from  eoe  all 
io  fifiecnu  aikd  in  c^c^iih  from  100  feel  to  600,  as  it  chanced  to  tm 
bcineen  tbe  iiifh  rockj  banks  of  tbe  Skaptar  rirer.  or  meelil 
vith  obstac^  in  iis  coune,  expanded  over  wide  allurial  pUkl^ 
and  fenoed  hroad  buminf  lakes,  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and  M 
feet  in  depth.  The  length  of  the  stream  was  in  one  direcMl 
feitj  miles,  in  the  other  fifty.  It  has  been  calculated  that  iki 
aaaas  of  lava  would  bave  corered  an  area  of  1800  square  nrila 
10  the  depth  of  150  feet,  or  6000  square  miles  to  a  depth  of  neir 
fafftj  feec  pfodiKing.  of  course,  a  corresponding  Tacancy  beoeill 
the  surface.  Two  thousand  of  these  eruptions  occur,  as  Mr.L 
suppot^es.  during  each  century;  and  in  view  of  these  and  oclM 
equally  important  facts,  he  announces  the  deliberate  coo?ictioi^ 
that  -*  taeuUie^  musi  also  arise  from  the  subtraction  of  the  mauer 
poured  out  by  volcanoes,  and  froai  tiie  contraction  of  argillaceooi 
masses  by  subterranean  beat;  ^udi  the  foundations  having  hem 
thus  weakened,  the  earth's  crust  shaken  and  rent  btsi* 

ITCKATED   CONVCLSIONS,  MUST,  IN  THE  COURSE  OP  TIME,  FAU 
ill.*'      yP.  47S.) 

Indeed,  if  thai  theory  be  tnie  which  was  propounded  b^  Sr 
Humphrey  Dary,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Lyell,  that  the  earth  is« 
great  '-  voluic  piie.^  carrying  on  a  perpetual  process  of  cofflbiot- 
tion  and  decomposition,  and  thus  feeding  perpetually  its  own  in- 
ward fires ;  and  if,  as  he  asserts,  the  water  of  the  sea  resolred  ioU) 
iu  coinponent  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (p.  454-456),  aid 
even  ilie  atmospheric  air  (p.  460)  rushing  in  upon  these  rolcaoK 
foci,  be  the  principal  sources  of  their  tremendous  eneigy,  ibcBi 
when  that  great  predicted  day  of  conflagration  shall  arrive,  lad 
air,  and  earth,  and  sea  shall  be  on  fire,  the  sublime  and  terribb 
cataHiroplie  will  be  but  the  result  of  laws  and  agencies  inteosiiio' 
and  vaiioiisly  combined,  which  are  now  in  operation  all  aroaal 
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■i;  'Uhe  earth's  crust  shattered  and  rent  by  reiterated  concus- 
iMis,  failing  in ;"  the  atmospheric  air,  and  the  waters  of  the  agi- 
Med  ocean,  rushing  into  the  yawning  chasm,  and  feeding  the 
hry  of  the  flames,  which  they  are  unable  to  extinguish ;  and  well 

Cay  Mr.  Lyell  exclaim  (vol.  ii.  451),  quoting  the  words,  and  shar- 
g  the  wonder  of  Pliny,  "  It  is  the  greatest  of  cUl  miracles,  that 
Swingle  day  shatddpass  without  an  universal  conflagra- 

rioN."  * 

k-Such  are  the  conclusions  which  we  are  forced  to  draw,  when 
tie  confine  our  attention  to  phenomena,  visible  upon,  and  be- 
pjMih  the  surface  of  our  globe.  But  there  is,  in  our  day,  a  bolder 
Hid  more  comprehensive  philosophy;  which  considers  geology 
kad  astronomy  as  branches  of  one  great  science ;  and  our  earth, 
|M  as  an  isolated  world,  but  as  the  member  of  a  vast  family  of 
Irerlds,  bound  together  by  one  common  relationship,  and  under 
be  control,  at  every  stage  of  their  onward  development,  of  great 
Iwmical  laws ;  and  when  we  come  thus  to  connect  the  phenomena 
if  this,  our  globe,  with  the  mysterious  changes  going  on,  even 
low,  in  the  universe  above  us,  and  the  evidence  of  past  revolu- 
iiona  which  the  telescope  affords,  our  astonishment,  which  we 
imA  shared  before,  with  Pliny,  is  converted  into  a  loftier  and 
holier  emotion ;  of  awed  sublimity  and  devout  and  reverential 
idoration.  In  the  sun,  in  the  moon,  in  the  planets,  in  the  comets, 
■ad  in  the  distant  stars,  are  evidences,  manifold  and  more  clear, 
hi  proportion  as  we  can  better  examine  them,  of  mysterious  and 
portentous  changes,  springing  in  all  human  probability  (as  their 
Kdinary  phenomena  indisputably  do)  from  the  same  inscrutable 
isrces  which  have  produced  similar  revolutions  on  our  earth. 
The  sublimest  portion  of  our  modern  astronomy  is  that  which  is 
iovoCed  to  the  study  and  elucidation  of  these  extraordinary 
pheoomena.  Here  too,  it  may  be  said,  as  was  said  before,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  theory,  the  facts  and  the  legitimate  conclo- 
rioQ|  are  the  same. 

*  *  The  words  or  Mr.  Lyell  are  so  remArkftble,  and  so  distinctly  to  our  pnrpoee 
■«l  the  reader  will  be  ptoased  to  find  them  in  the  fidfewing  anotatioii.  {Prineipim 
tf  Otoinn^y^  iL  p. 451.)  "  When  we  coonder  the  oombustable  nature  of  the  eb- 
MOts  Of  the  earth,  so  fiur  as  they  are  known  to  as;  the  fiuality  with  which  their  oooi> 
psaads  may  be  deoomposed  and  enter  into  new  combinations ;  the  quantity  of  heat 
^rhidi  they  evolre  durmg  these  processes :  when  we  recollect  the  expaQsire  power 


jr  tiMun,  and  that  water  itself  is  composed  of  two  gases  whidi,  by  their  nnioa» 
ioteose  heat;  when  we  call  to  mind  the  number  of  explosife  and  detnnstiwg 


•■■poQnds,  which  hare  been  already  discoyered ;  we  may  be  allowed  to  share  the 
iiliaiiihinrnf  of  PIiiqr>  that  a  sinsle  day  should  pass  without  a  general  conflagration: 
^Saredii  nrofeoto^  omnia  miraonla,  ullum  diem  f iiibi%  <iiio  noa  cuDOta  oonflagnaaBif 
.i^JSRit  JlUdS,  liK  iL  ft  107  * 
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T%e  mooD,  which,  from  its  near  viciQity,  it  best  known  of  d 
the  heavenly  bodies,  has  been  daguerreotyped ;  and  the  retatia 
of  its  various  regions,  perhaps,  more  dbliaccly  apprehended  tha 
that  of  the  several  portions  of  our  own  larger  world.  It  m—m 
the  only  side  exposed  to  human  observation — an  extinct  voicaM ; 
with  its  giant  mountains,  its  abrupt  precipices,  its  deep  and  cif 
emous  abysses ;  a  world,  in  preparation,  probably,  to  be  inbabitdt 
(«  OirfZinc*,"  p  151.) 

In  those  dark  spots  upon  the  disk  of  our  san,  whose  diametar 
is  sometimes  equal  to  six  diameters  of  the  earth,  and  whoe 
enormous  extent  must  be  measured  in  square  miles,  by  million^ 
astronomers  believe  that  we  see  the  dark  body  of  the  sun  U 
bare  through  openings  in  the  bright  clouds  that  environ  asi 
illuminate  it ;  and  that  this  agitation  in  its  luminous  strata,  it 
occasioned  by  some  mysterious  energy,  analogous  at  least,  if  iMl 
similar,  to  that  whose  agency  has  been  observed  in  the  moon  aai 
upon  the  earth.  '' HerseheUs  OutUfies^''  p.  285-30.  "Pta» 
lary  System,''  320-37.    ''  NichoTs  Solar  S^sien^''  p.  120-32. 

Prodigious  revolutions  in  the  luminous  atmospheres  of  tk 
son  are  no  longer  matter  of  visionary  speculation,  but,  says  oot 
of  oar  most  eminent  contemporary  astronomers,  ^^an  abmAfilM 
fmetr 

The  present  century  has  witnessed  the  successive  discoveriei 
(£  ierecal  exuaordinary  bodies,  and  under  circumstances  as  ex- 
tra7ri;r.iJT  a^  the  bodies  thus  discovered.    As  in  the  case  of  tht 
f^i^nr;  Nfvx^ine,  so  in  that  of  the  "  Asteroids."     TTie  search  md 
£W  i^M.T'^pfrz  wtre  preceded  and  directed  by  the  hypothetical  a«- 
sKA^^p:..:-^.  h&9^  upon  broad  and  bold  analc^ies.     As  in  the  caM 
el   Nepsune,  ihe  distance   had  been   previously  calculated,  the 
^Aiter  of  the  heavens  pointed  out,  the  telescope  directed  to  tht 
spot— the  sur  discovered.     That  there  is  some  law,  in  regari 
lo  the  inter-planetary  distances,  as  in  every  other  department  of 
creation,  could  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  devout  or  any  pbilo- 
soplnc  mind.     Now  it  was  long  since  discovered  that  this  law  wai 
apparently  suspended,  and  the  harmony  of  the  universe  inter- 
rupted in  the  amazing  interval  between  the  orbiu  of  Mars  and 
Jupitor.     More  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  with  that  strong 
faith  in  the   analogies  of  nature  which  characterizes  all  real 
geniun,  and  when  wisely  directed,  leads  to  all  philosophical  di»- 
eovery,  Old  Kepler  had  predicted  the  future  discovery  of  a  planet, 
apparently  unoccupied  space.    Long  derided  as  the  darisg 
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^eculaiioa  of  a  great,  but  visionary  mind,  the  discovery, of 
Hraous,  by  re-establishing  tbe  interrupted  harmony,  directed  the 
■inds  of  astronomers  to  the  old  prediction  of  Kepler,  and  to  the 
iMrch  after  the  undiscovered  world.  Three  years  had  scarcely 
pawed  after  the  discovery  of  Uranus,  when  in  1784,  the  Baron 
00  Zach  computed  the  distance  and  the  period  of  the  now  gen- 
Mmlly  suspected  planet  In.  1800,  a  congress  of  astronomers  met, 
wd  gravely  discussed,  and  ultimately  adopted  the  apparently 
Numerical  enterprise  of  discovering  a  world,  whose  existence  was 
■Uioonced  by  faith  alone  in  the  harmonies  of  nature.  On  the 
Im  day  of  January,  1801,  the  telescope,  directed  to  the  appointed 
l^oC,  discovered  the  star,  and  justified  the  calculation,  both  as  to 
HMtnce,  and  actual  period.  But  as  to  magnitude.  Ceres — the 
wwly-discovered  star — was  163  miles,  at  most  1000,  in  diameter. 
Item,  another  was  discovered.  Then  came  the  boldest  hypotb^ 
taif ;  and  based  upon  it,  the  boldest  prediction  recorded  in  the 
HUials  of  human  science.  Olbers  suggested  the  opinion,  that 
Iwse  diminutive  asteroids  were  fragments  of  a  larger  world,  long 
ince  exploded ;  and  predicted  the  discovery  of  many  other  frag- 
Hents,  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  heavens-^t  the  point  of 
pntual  intersection  of  their  orbits.  The  very  suggestion  of  such 
in  hypothesis,  and  its  wide  acceptance  by  philosophers,  would  be 
■fficient  for  our  argument.  It  involves  a  fact  and  a  supposition, 
Tkefa^i  is  the  existence  of  actual  forces  in  our  earth,  analogous 
1^  those  required  by  the  hypothesis,  in  the  exploded  planet. 
ne  supposition  relates  to  the  existence  of  similar  forces  in  other 
vorlds.  Without  the  reality  here,  the  supposition  there  would 
m  INCREDIBLY  ABSURD.  But  the  tost  of  an  hypothesis  is  its 
Miformity  to  the  facts.  Telescope  after  telescope  was  directed 
0  the  spot  which  the  hypothesis  indicated.  Asteroid  after 
Mieroid  twinkled  visibly  in  the  vault  of  heaven,  until  fourteen, 
vkh  constantly  recurring  new  additions,  were  discovered.  "  The 
ihaofy  of  Olbers,"  writes  Prof.  Mitchell,  in  1848  {two  years  after 
Atf  discovery  of  /rw),  "  receives  new  accessions  of  strength  from 
the  discovery  of  every  new  asteroid."  Six  have  been  added 
WCB.  "  The  same-theory,"  says  Prof.  Loomis,  "  would  lead  us 
p  anticipate  the  discovery  of  numerous  other  fragmenU ;"  and 
idda  in  a  P.  S.,  "Since  the  preceding  was  in  type,  it  has  been 
■uiounced  that  a  new  asteroid  was  discovered.  May  11th,  at 
|m  Naples  Observatory."  "  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  a 
tioD  as  a  physical  hypothesis/*  writes  Sir  J.  Herschell,  in 
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184^  «thit  eoncluskm  hat  baea  verifiad  to  a  oooaidendib  liitMH 
A«  ▲  MATTER  OP  FACTy  by  aabaequaot  diioovety — the  reiok  if 
oureful  and  minute  examinaiioa  undertaken  wUli  Ihat  tmfnm 
olgect.''*  Ab  to  the  suppoeed  impoieibility^  or  incradibility  il 
■uch  an  event,  the  foUowing  language  of  Prot-Ijooniie  of  Hew 
York,  may  be  coneidered  as  expreieing  the  general  Tiewa  of  thi 
■cientific  worU.  "  No  doubt,  then,"  epeaking  of  the  divkte  flC 
Biela'e  comet  into  two  distinct  parte,  ^  no  doubt,  then,  Biela  hei 
been  separated  into  two  parts.  When^  and  kow  t  Wan  kcaMsi 
by  an  exphMion  arising  from  some  internal  force?.  Arest^lUi 
kind  100  MS  in  operaiion  in  wr  wm  glob^^  ejecting  Ikpil 
aMMintains  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  eurfaoe  of  on 
moon  bears  marks  of  similar  agency.  The  Bun,appean  agitats4 
hf  iwwerful  forces,  perhaps  the  expansion  of  gaseous  aubstaooesi 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  a  planet  waa  once  aplit  in|9 
Dttmerous  fragments.    If  we  kner/  that  Biela'a  comet  waa  a  soW 

body,  WB  MIGHT   EASILY  8UPPOSB   IT  TO  BATS  BEKN  DlVUUm 
BT  SOME  FORCE  SIMILAR  TO  TOLCANIC  AGEHCT."   '  "  £fulorjf  ^f 

ilslrofiomy,"  p.  106~6.t  « 

•  See  *'£dinbtirgh  Encyclopedia.*  An  artkcto  bj  Sir  DftTid  BrewiUr.  «lr 
meomy,**  chap.  I  mc.  x.  '"PUn.  and  Stellar  Woridi»'*  Lectora  fth.  ''(MSmK* 
]^  S97 — Prof.  Alexander,  **  Asteroids  and  CometaL**  Astrao.  Journal,  Ko.  tS.  Sfc 
B.  A.  GooH  in  Silliman's  Jounial,  Sd  Series,  toL  tL  p.  SS-86. 

f  In  re^d  to  the  doubts  which  hare  been  recently  expresaed,  reapedi^g  Al 
aooinion  origin  of  the  asteroids— doubts  founded  on  the  want  of  coincidence  beSrsw 
te  nodes  of  Iris  and  Hjgeia,  and  those  of  the  other  asteroids — we  are  puiAutiri 
to  inaert  the  (allowing  extract  from  a  letter,  written  to  a  commoQ  friend,  bj  a  aiallt 
man  of  the  greatent  eminence,  as  a  mathematician  and  a  physical  pbiIoeopMi,ii 
000  of  oor  eastern  Institntiona 

^  AmguM  1st,  IBiL 
•  Mr  DxAx  Sn, 

**  1  hafo  long  since  learned  to  attach  to  sGientific  theoriee  onlT  tho  Taloo  of  wmm 
lo  otfotii  emU — idea$  to  ntggeMt^  aind  guide  rueartk^  the  scaflbltUng  to  eroet  a  boiU- 
fag,  rather  than  the  buUding  itself  And  therelbre  do  I  hold  my  fidtb  m  thaB,i« 
to  fary,  aif  inJkdtMnL 

"  Tet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  coincidences,  or  analo^io^  amoi^  the  as* 
tHoids  establish  a  eery  great  probabiliig  of  their  common  origin. 

*'They  all  (Irene  and  Hygeia  indnded)  APPaoxiiuTB  to  a  onmmnn  jpoini  of  ■IV' 
ooetion  m  orbits ;  and  what  is  tirtmge,  iki$  region  of  eondentatum  is  also  intcnsotii 
bf  the  orbit  of  Halley*s  oometl  The  orbit  oi  Hygeia  does  not  Tary  so  anefc  km 
ike  near  wmtton  of  the  orbits  of  the  asteroids  (eepeeialig  al  their  poitU  efwttntk 
approocA)  as  some  of  them  vary  from  each  other,  or  as  in  my  opinion,  to  reqoire  tht 
Boandonment  of  the  hypothesis  of  Olbera** 

Indeed,  tlie  objectiun,  in  itn  greatest  force,  seems  to  inrolre  ita  own  relutitiaB; 
for  the  thing  objected  againtt^  at  fatal  to  the  theorg,  i»  in  reoJitg,  OMeemtiai  if  ^ 
trmth  ;  via  **  If  these  bodies  are  fragments  of  a  larger  planet,  this  iJipkiisiw  — < 
have  taken  place  at  a  very  remote  epoch."    {*  Hitt  Aetr.   p.  69.) 

Surely,  if  snch  an  ooourreoco  did  take  place,  it  was  at  a  period  indHhntelf  mmk: 
at  an  earl^  stage  of  ita  development  as  a  planet.  But  what  would  be  thooghtif 
an  objecuun  against  any  terrestrial  revolutuai  (say,  the  close  of  the  Silurian  fln)b 
"  that  such  a  result  could  not  have  taken  place  wirsm  a  xillhmv  or  TBAaa*  "i 
milHon  of^fomn^  may  bowUdor  wnlhisking  miodo;  bn^  snlosa  «U  our  astnsBOtJt 
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i  Here  then  we  have  tv>o  fragments  of  a  cometary  world,  a 
kMDet  divided  into  "  two  distinct  and  separate  comets,"  and  '^  the 
parts  bound  together,  by  some  iDscrutable  bond,  continuing 
if  swift  journey  through  space"  in  orbits  precisely  parallel,  and 
pUi  constant  changes  in  their  luminous  condition.  Similar 
ihanges — only  on  a  scale  more  magnificent,  and  with  far  greater 
ftpidity — have  been  witnessed  in  Halley's  comet,  which  is  seen  to 
■idergo  '^  singular  and  capricious  changes,  with  great  rapidity  ;" 
^ring  forth  vast  volumes  of  flame  suddenly,  beneath  the  gaze 
if  >  the  telescope,  of  which  Struve  says,  recording  such  a  phenom- 
hMm — ^'  The  flame  was  wonderful.  It  resembled  a  rat  op 
Hbe  shot  out  from  the  nucleus^  as  from  some  engine  of  artiU 
kryP^  One  huqdred  and  thirty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
fecoroet  (the  same  perhaps)  was  seen  to  blaze  up  in  the  sky, 

tod    SURPASS    THE     SUN     IN    BRIGHTNESS.        ("  P/.    and    StsL 

Worlds^  p.  227.)  We  might  hesitate  to  believe  these  extraor- 
kary  accounts  of  changes  in  the  celestial  worlds — the  birth  of  a 
isw  star  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  recorded  by  the  Greek 
Mtronomer,  Hipparchus,  and  others  still  more  wonderful  in  the 
Chinese  records,  had  not  modern  observation  swept  completely, 
lad  conclusively  away,  the  fabled  "  immutability  of  the  starry 
limieres ;"  and  proven  that  all  above,  around,  beneath,  to  the  re- 
BOtest  parts  of  the  visible  creation,  is  motion — progress — inces- 
|bii  change ;  new  suns  bursting  with  sudden  and  startling  bril- 
feocy  upon  our  skies ;  suns,  long  observed,  fading  utterly  away, 
bud  other  suns,  passing  (as  Sirius,  for  instance,  from  the  "  Red 
Dog  star,"  of  ancient  times,  to  the  beautiful  white  orb  of  our  day) 
ihrough  astonishing  revolutions,  in  the  quantity  and  the  color  of 
tkeir  light.  When  the  astronomer  beholds  these  astounding 
dianges ; — comets  dividing  into  separate  fragments,  and  kindling 
IbIo  vivid  conflagration  beneath  the  very  gaze  of  his  telescope ; — 
mt  star  robbed,  in  the  period  of  a  few  passing  weeks,  of  half  its 
Inner  radiance; — another  growing  gradually  into  five-fold  bright- 
feev; — another  bursting  instantaneously  forth  with  surpassing 
IJKtrei  and  shining  on  for  months  with  declining  light,  until  it 

• 

md  gMlogj  be  the  idlest  iUnskms  (and  if  so,  the  whole  argiiinent  is  abendooedX 
^    lom,  whether  applied  to  our  estimates  of  distance,  in  time  or  soace,  are  not 
overpowering  numbers  to  the  modern  astronomer,  or  geologist     One  period  of 
■■"a  rerolution  around  its  central  sun,  has  been  estimated  at  eighteen  hundred 
m  of  years  {MaedUr).    One  million  would  bear  to  this,  the  relation  of  a  singlo 
;  to  tbo  whole  Christian  era  1     And  this  single  revolution  of  our  sun,  what  pro- 
'oB  doea  it  boar  to  eternity  t    The  etemitj  past ;  or  the  etemitj  to  come  t    Afld 
AflU  mjf  thai  bt  baa  not  already  made  one,  or  many  raeli  roTolatkna  t 
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gradoally  fadet  away,  haviag  paved  throogli  all  the  ^  chanfei 
of  a  dying  conflagratioD,"  he  is  forced  to  firdaim.  ^  What  meaa 
Iheee  mighty  revoluuons,  where  all  had  appeared  ao  perroaneDt 
and  Qtable  V  He  hat  proposed  his  theory,  and  we  bdieTo  it  to  be 
extremely  probable.  But  whatever  be  the  theofy,  the  fiict  reroaiai 
indisputable. 

'^  MuidbUiif^  is  written  on  ail  enaied  thmg»^  God  onlt  is 

THB  ETERNAL  AND  UNCHANGING  OnB  !      And  the  TOICe  whlch 

comes  to  us  from  those  worlds  of  light,  as  they  kindle  and  fsde 
away,  is  but  the  deep  chorus  to  the  majestic  and  solemn  meiodf 
of  that  old  Hebrew  poet,  as  he  sang  of  old,  ^Thou,  Lord,  in  tl» 
bq^inning,  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  hea?- 
eos  are  the  works  of  thine  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thos 
remainest ;  and  they  Matt  all  immt  old  as  doih  a  garmetd^  md 
m$m  vesture  shaU  thou  foU  them  up;  and  ikejfskaU  be  ckam^ 
hot  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fiuL"  (See  suf^ 
eiaify,  ''ihmboUfe  Ceemee;'  toL  iiL  p.  161-188.  On  «Ns« 
Stars.") 


n. 


THE   FIRST   CHAPTRR   OF   OBNB8I8. 

i 

• 

EiBT  U8  now  approach  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  against  which 
many  and  such  contradictory  objections  have  been  urged; 
d  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  shall  find,  '<  instead  of  a  conflict,'' 
I  tame  surprising,  and  "  corroborative  harmony,"  between  the 
Boveries  of  modem  science  and  the  revelations  of  the  Bible, 
ikh  we  have  already  met  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  discus- 
n. 

Yerse  1. — The  first  verse  is  now  universally  admitted  to  con- 
n  the  simple  annunciation  of  God  as  the  creator  of  the 
riVERSE.  The  second  describes  the  condition  of  the  earth 
len  (xod  began  to  prepare  it  immediately  for  the  abode  of  man. 
he  third  records  the  first  of  those  successive  acts  of  Almighty 
met  by  which  this  chaotic  mass  was  reduced  to  order,  and  made 
It  habitation  for  its  destined  inhabitants. 
That  the  initial  act  recorded  in  the  third  verse  is  subsequent  to 
at  chaotic  condition  of  the  globe,  of  which  the  second  speaks, 
n  be  readily  and  universally  conceded.  That  the  second  is 
baequent  in  the  order  of  time,  as  well  as  of  the  narrative,  to 
at  act  of  creation  recorded  in  the  first,  is  equally  apparent, 
bat  the  earth  was  not  a  chaos  until  after  its  first  creation,  it' 
rely  requires  no  argument  to  prove.  That  this  chaos  existed 
hre  it  was  reduced  to  order,  is  palpably  self-evident  The  first 
ree  then  stands  apart — a  simple  and  sublime  record,  in  general 
inBj  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  With  the 
OOKD  COMMENCES  THE  SPECIFIC  HISTORY  of  our  globe  at  the 
riod  immediately  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  man.  This  m 
rnew  interpretation  forced  upon  us  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  g 

efegy,  bat  is  naturally  suggested,  nay,  imperatively  demanded  | 

>  the  whole  analogy  of  Scripture ;  which  always  presupposes,  and  1 
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oftan  assert!,  the  existence  of  other  intelligences,  in  other  worUi^ 
when  "  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  aU  the  sons  of  CM 
shouted  for  joy,"  on  witnessing  the  birth-day  of  this  new  ereatien* 
It  is  the  earliest  inierprei€Uion,  based  upon  this  analogy,  and 
adopted  by  Justin  Martyr,  Basil,  Origen,  Theodoret,  and  Angas* 
tine.  It  is  implied,  in  the  words  of  Calvin,  and  Bhhop  Patrick; 
and  is  distincdy  asserted  by  Bucldand,  Chalmers,  Waidlaw,  and 
other  distinguished  orthodox  divines  of  modem  times. 

**  Neither  the  first  verse,  nor  the  first  half  of  the  second,"  ssyi 
Chalmers  {Nat.  TheoL  vol  L  p.  261),  "  forms  any  part  of  the  BS^ 
rative  of  the  first  day's  operations — the  whole  forming  a  prepari' 
tory  sentence,  disclosing  to  us  the  initial  act  tii  creation  at  som 
remote  and  undefined  period,  and  the  chaotic  state  of  the  wodi 
at  the  commencement  of  those  successive  acts  of  creative  pora^ 
by  which,  out  of  rude  and  undigested  materials,  the  present  hs^ 
mony  of  nature  was  ushered  into  being.  Between  the  initial  ail 
and  the  detaib  of  Genesis,  the  world,  for  aught  we  know,  mq^ 
have  been  the  theatre  of  many  revolutions,  the  traces  of  wUek 
geology  may  still  investigate."  (See  Buddand^  p.  26.)  In  iki 
first  verse,  then,  we  have  simply  the  assertion  of  one  omnipeleal, 
intelligent  First  Cause ;  in  opposition  to  atheism,  pantheism,  sod 
polytheism.  And  in  this,  the  Bible  history  is  sustained  by  the 
history  recorded  on  the  rocks.  That  there  was  a  "  beginDiog,'* 
and  not  an  eternal  series  of  beitags,  is  proven  by  geology  agaioit 
the  atheist.  That  the  whole  progress  of  the  universe  has  bees 
glided,  in  all  its  parts,  by  a  supreme  Intelligence,  and  not  by  the 
blind  agency  of  natural  law,  is  established  by  each  new  epoch  is 
geologic  history,  which  demanded  the  interference  of  a  higher 
power  amidst  the  sequences  of  nature.  That  this  presiding  is- 
telligence  is  One,  Dr.  Buckland  has  conclusively  established,  from 
that  unity  of  design,  which  pervades  all  the  creations,  and  all  the 
•  events  of  these  successive  geologic  cycles. 

Verse  2. — The  first  verse  having  asserted  the  original  creation 
of  all  things  by  almighty  power,  the  second  describes  the  subseqoest 
condiiioQ  of  our  globe  immediately  antecedent  to  the  introductioa  of 
man,  and  the  preparation  of  the  earth  as  an  abode  for  himself  tod 
the  contemporary  species.  It  was  a  chaos — "  emptiness  and  desola- 
tion"— demanding  to  be  modified  anew,  and  peopled  with  new  in- 
habitants. Now,  such  precisely  is  the  doctrine  of  geology.  She  lelb 
us  of  four  great  geologic  epochs  (with  their  subordinate  division) 
each  dbcinguish^  by  its  own  peculiar  fossil  animals ;  separated 
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by  impassable  barriers ;  and  terminated  by  terrific  catastropheSi 
which  buried  the  myriads  of  living  beings  in  one  common  sepul- 
chre, and  left  the  earth  a  chaos. 

So  terrible  and  s^  universal  has  been  this  destruction  of  ani- 
mated beings,  and  so  wide  their  diffusion  over  the  earth,  that  one 
of  our  most  recent  writers,  distinguished  alike  for  accuracy  of 
knowledge  and  sobriety  of  judgment,  has  asserted,  "  that,  proba* 
bly  not  a  particle  of  matter  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  earlh  thai 
has  not  at  some  time  formed  part  of  a  living  being."  {Mrs. 
SamervUle,  Phys.  Geography^  p.  31.)  The  strata  containing 
similar  fossils,  are  called  ^'a  Formation ;"  and  each  <' Formation^ 
indicates  a  decisive  crisis,  ''  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  earth's  hi»- 
tory."  {Agazzizy  p.  186.)  Between  these  formations,  there  are 
•ometimes  huge  chasms  in  geologic  history,  where  the  records  of 
creation  are,  for  indefinite  ages,  a  blank.  "An  immense  geologic 
cycle  elapsed  between  the  secondary  strata  and  the  tertiary.  The 
old  creation  (in  the  secondary  strata)  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  existing  order  of  things.  Amidst  the  myriad  of  beings 
ihat  inhabited  the  earth  and  the  ocean  during  the  secondary  fos- 
siliferous  epochs,  scarcely  one  (Agazziz  says  ^^none^^)  is  to  be 
found  in  the  tertiary.  Two  planets  could  hardly  differ  more  in 
their  natural  produclions.''  {Mrs,  S.,  p.  24.)  "Upwards  of 
eight  hundred  extinct  species  of  animals  have  been  described  as 
belonging  to  the  earliest,  or  protozoic  and  silurian  period ;  and  of 
ibeae  only  about  one  hundred  are  found  in  the  overlying  {Devth 
nian)  series,  while  but  fifteen  are  common  to  the  whole  palasozoic 
period ;  and  not  one  extends  beyond  it."  {M.  de  VemeiiU^ 
Ansted,  and  £L  MUler.  Old  Red  Sandstone,  p.  216.)  Allr^ 
all  obliterated!  Describing  one  of  these  scenes  of  death  and 
desolation,  one  of  our  most  celebrated  geologists  says :  '*  The  fish 
bed  of  the  upper  Ludlow  rock  abounds  more  in  osseous  remains 
than  an  ancient  burying-ground.  The  stratum,  over  wide  areas,, 
seems  an  almost  continuous  layer  of  matted  bones,  jaws,,  teetbi 
spines,  scales,  palatal  platesi  and  shagreen-like  prickles,  all  massed 
together,  so  that  the  bed  when  'first  discovered,  conveyed  ths 
impression,'  says  Mr.  Murchison,  *•  that  it  contained  a  triturated 
heap  of  black  beetles.'  Thus,  ere  our  history  begins  (the  history 
of  the  old  red  sandstone),  the  existences  of  two  great  systems,  the 
Cambrian  and  Silurian,  had  passed  into  extinction,  with  the  except 
lion  of  what  seem  a  few  connecting  links,  exclusively  molluscs. 
The  szuvi«  of  at  least  four  platforms  lay  entombed,  furlong  below 
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iuAofogf  amid  Ihe  gnjj  nKmUeriiig  moditwn^  tbm 
-clay%  and  IIm  cooeredoDary  limetloiieti  Ihai  mdaria j  the  anciait 
ocean  of  the  old  red  eandsUme.  The  earth  had  abeadj  becomee 
•taet  eepokbre,  to  a  depth  beneath  the  bed/if  the  eea,  eqoil  lo 
at  least  twice  the  height  of  Ben  Nevii,  ofer  ile  aorfcee.^  (O.  Rd 
Sand8tme,  p.  216,  217.) 

Passing  on  towards  our  own  era,  we  find  that  of  all  the  fMdl 
fishes  from  the  Silurian  to  the  end  ^  the  UriUurp  period,  only  a 
solitary  species  has  been  preserved  or  re-created.  Nay,  the  higheit 
living  zoological  authority  asserts,  that  daring  all  this  periodi  cif- 
ering  the  whole  range  of  fossiliferous  strata,  and  finsO  lemaiss 
there  ^are  no  incontestable  traces  of  any  qpedes  6t  animih 
BOW  living."    {Agaz.  p.  204.) 

This  total  and  universal  destruction  of  suoeessive  racee— boiy- 
hig  them  by  myriads  in  the  same  strata — pHing  them  h%h  aboii 
each  other,  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness  and  oikea  amidst  the 
contortions  and  writhings  of  the  death-agony — has  been  attribe* 
ted  by  the  great  majority  of  geologists  to  some  sudden  and  (eni 
ble  catastrophe,  occasioned  by  some  inezpHcabie  revelation  in  tbi 
economy  of  our  planet — extinguishing  former  race%  and  piepafief 
an  abode  for  those  who  should  succeed  them,  and  vltimatelt 
FOR  MAN.  Such  is  the  general  doctrine  of  oar  most  emineBt 
geologists ;  assumed  as  a  geological  axiom,  in  all  their  writiofi^ 
or  deduced  as  an  immediate  and  irresistiUe  conclusion  from  ail 
the  facts,  indeed  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science. 

^The  first  scene  in  the  tempest,"  writes  Hugh  Miller,  ^  opens 
amidst  the  confusion  and  turmoil  of  the  hurricane ;  amid  thus- 
ders  and  lightnings — the  shouts  of  the  seamen,  and  the  wild  dash 
of  the  billows.  The  history  of  the  period  represented  by  the  old 
red  sandstone,  seems  to  have  opened  m  a  simUar  nuMnner.^ 

"At  this  period  of  our  history,  some  terrible  catastrophe  in* 
volved  in  sudden  destruction  the  fish  of  an  area,  at  least  a  hun* 
dred  miles  from  boundary  to  boundary,  perhaps  much  more 
("  10,000  square  miles  in  extent,"  next  page).  The  same  pisi- 
form in  Orkney,  as  at  Cromarty,  is  strewed  thick  with  remaiiM, 
which  exhibit,  unequivocally,  the  marks  of  violent  death.  Tbs 
figures  are  contorted,  contracted,  curved ;  the  tail,  in  many  in* 
stances,  is  bent  round  to  the  head ;  the  spines  stick  out,  the  fiai 
are  spread  to  the  full,  as  in  fish  that  die  in  oonvulsions.  The 
attitudes  of  all  the  Ichthyolites  on  this  (datform  are  attitudes  of 
iMr,  anger,  and  pain.    The  remains,  too,  seem  to  have  soflerri 
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tftbing  from  the  after  attacks  of  predaceous  fishes.  None  such 
wn  to  have  survived.  The  record  is  one  of  destruction,  at  once 
Mely  spread,  and  total."    (O.  R.  Sandstone,  p.  221,  222.) 

There  is,  indeed,  a  theory  which  denies  all  catastrophes  in 
Hieral,  and,  of  course,  the  particular  catastrophe  that  wrapped  a 
wmer  world  in  chaotic  ruin ;  which  asserts  an  absolute  unifor- 
lity  of  the  course  of  nature ;  the  operation  of  the  same  causes, 
I  the  same  combination,  and  with  the  same  intensity  of  action, 
brough  all  geologic  eras,  and  in  the  human  period ;  the  gradual 
■d  quiet  extinction  of  animated  species  to  be  succeeded  by  other 
fMcies,  formed  by  successively  repeated  acts  of  creative  power. 
fe  shall  not  arrest  the  course  of  our  argument  to  consider  this 
Mory  in  all  its  contradictions ;  but  remark,  in  passing,  first,  while 
leking  to  avoid  occasional  catastrophes  in  the  destruction  of 
■tinct  species,  it  demands  a  perpetuated  miracle  in  the  ever-recur- 
mg  act  of  creating  new  species  to  occupy  their  places.  Second, 
}%$  contradicted  by  all  those  examples  of  contemporaneous  races 
inaltaneously  destroyed,  buried  hundreds  of  species  together,  deep 
I  the  same  formation,  never  to  reappear.  Of  the  800  species 
■longing  to  the  palaeozoic  period,  why  did  not  one  extend  beyond 
f  Of  all  the  fossil  inhabitants  of  a  former  world,  through  all 
m  successive  eras,  why  has  not  one  survived  ?  Why  this  total 
bange  in  the  species  that  inhabit  our  globe  since  the  deposit  of 
■r  most  recent  strata?  Is  it  that  Infinite  wisdom  has  adapted 
!•  new  inhabitants  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  earth  ?  Then 
i»  that  condition  truly  altered.  Altered!  and  yet  all  Uiat 
meiitutes  the  condition  of  a  globe — the  powers  that  operate 
pm  its  surface,  and  in  its  bosom,  in  their  character,  their  combi- 
fttioii,  and  their  intensity — unchanged ! 

This  leads  us,  indeed,  to  the  true  and  very  obvious  conclusion : 
Eveiy  radical  revolution  in  the  condition  of  a  globe  demands 
correspondent  change  in  the  species  that  inhabit  it ;  and  con- 
BB8BLT,  every  decisive  change  in  the  character  of  its  species, 
idieates  some  attendant  change  in  the  condition  of  a  globe." 
uMan  could  not  have  lived  in  thai  former  world.  He  was  not 
iapied  to  it.  It  was  not  prepared  for  him. 
ir^  A  partially  consolidated  planet,  tempested  by  frequent  earth- 
MakM  of  such  terrible  potency,  that  those  of  the  historic  ages 
psid  be  but  mere  ripples  on  the  earth's  surface  in  comparisooi 
paU  bo  DO  proper  hotah  for  a  creature  so  constituted.  Fishes 
nA  DspUlet  were  the  proper  inhabitants  of  our  planet  during 
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the  emnh-tempeflf.  Thai  proloiiged  agw  of  ibme  iempesU 
okt,  and  that  they  gradually  aectled  down  until  the  sute  of 
thing*  became  comparatively  fixed  and  staUe^  few  geologirti 
will  be  ditpofled  to  deny.  The  evidence  which  support!  tliii 
epecial  theory  of  the  development  of  our  planet  in  its  capabilitiii 
as  a  scene  of  organized  and  sentient  being,  seems  palpable  at  evoj 
step.  Look,  first,  at  those  gray  wacke  rocks,  and  after  marUsf 
how,  in  one  place,  the  strata  have  been  upturned  on  their  sdpi 
for  miles  together ;  and  how,  in  another,  the  plutoaic  rock  has  rina 
mditen  from  below — pass  on  to  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  ezaouM 
its  significant  platforms  of  violent  death,  its  faults,  displacement^ 
and  disloeations ;  see,  next,  in  the  coal-measures,  those  evideacei 
of  sinking  and  ever-sinking  strata,  for  thousands  of  feet  together; 
mark,  in  the  oolite^  those  vast  overlying  masses  of  trap^  stretchiif 
athwart  the  landscape  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  obsenre  carefiillr 
how  the  signs  of  convulsion  and  catastrophe  gradually  lessen  si 
we  descend  to  the  times  of  the  tertiary,  though  even  in  then 
ages  of  the  mammiferous  quadruped,  the  earth  must  have  had  ili 
oft-recurring  ague-fits  of  frightful  intensity ;  and  then,  on  dotng 
the  survey,  consider  how  exceedingly  partial  and  unfrequent  then 
earth-tempests  have  become  in  the  recent  periods.  There  iia 
tmct  of  country  in  Hindostan  that  contains  nearly  as  many  sqosn 
miles  as  all  Great  Britain,  covered  to  the  depth  of  hundreds^ 
feet  by  one  vtisi  overflow  of  trap,  A  tract  similarly  overfiowo, 
which  exceeds  in  area  all  England,  occurs  in  Southern  Africi. 
T&E  earth's  surface  is  roughened  with  such,  mottlbd 
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lboparo  by  its  SPOTS.  What  could  man  have  done  on  the 
globe  at  a  time  when  such  outbursts  were  comparatively  commoa 
occurrences?  What  could  he  have  done,  where  Edinburgh  oev 
stands,  during  that  overflow  of  trap  porphyry,  of  which  the  Peal- 
land  range  forms  but  a  fragment — or  that  outburst  of  greenstone, 
of  which  but  a  portion  remains  in  the  dark,  ponderous  coping  ef 
Salisbury  craigs— or  when  the  thick  floor  of  rock,  on  which  the 
city  stands,  was  broken  up,  like  the  ice  of  an  arctic  sea,  during  a 
tempest  in  spring ;  and  laid  on  edge,  from  where  it  leans  agaiml 
the  Castle  Hill,  to  beyond  the  quarries  at  Joppa?  When  the 
earth  became  a  fit  habitat  for  reptiles  and  birds,  reptiles  and  biidi 
were  produced ;  with  the  dawn  of  a  more  stable  and  mature  etsli 
of  things,  the  sagacious  quadruped  was  ushered  in ;  and  lastef 
all,  when  maxCsl^^a^^ia^iU^  prepared  for  him — ^when  thedsli 
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i  which  it  is  his  nature  to  reason  and  calculate,  had  become 
ced  and  certain,  the  reasoning  and  calculating  brain  was  moulded 
^  the  creative  finger — and  man  became  a  living  soul.  Such 
ems  to  be  the  reading  of  the  wondrous  inscription,  chiselled  deep 
the  rocks."  {Foot-Prints^  p.  212,  213.)  In  perfect  harmony 
hh  this,  is  the  language  of  Agazziz,  when,  having  traced  the 
Kes  of  animated  beings  from  the  earliest  palaeozoic  period  to 
e  age  of  man,  he  rejects  the  development  hypothesis,  and  says : 
the  link  by  which  they  are  connected,  is  of  a  higher  and  imma- 
fial  nature;  and  their  connection  is  to  be  sought  in  the  view  of 
b  Creator  himself,  whose  aim  in  forming  the  earth,  in  allowing 
10  undergo  the  successive  changes  which  geology  has  pointed 
iti  and  in  creating  successively  the  different  orders  of  animals, 
0  to  introduce  man  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe.  Man  is  the 
B  towards  which  all  the  animal  creation  has  tended,  from  the 
bt  appearance  of  the  first  palceozoic  fishes."  (Zoology ,  p.  206.) 
ieh,  then,  were  the  terrific  agencies,  and  such  the  universal  des- 
bibn,  which  preceded  and  introduced  the  fourth  and  last  great 
Nogic  epoch,  called  by  Agazziz,  "The  Reign  of  Man."  "The 
Ibent  epoch  succeeds  to,  but  is  not  a  continuation  of  the 
SitTiART.  These  two  epochs  are  separated  by  a  great  geologi- 
fJBVent,  traces  of  which  we  see  everywhere  around  us."  (P.  204.) 
lis  great  geological  event,  we  are  told,  destroyed  all  species  of 
bsials,  marine  and  terrestrial ;  and  left  the  earth  and  sea  a  total 
mlaiion,  to  be  repeopled  by  a  new  creative  act, 

d  here  our  argument  would  seem  to  be  conclusive ;  all  geo- 
al  eras,  and  the  eternal  counsels  of  Omnipotence  have  pre- 
the  earth,  at  length,  for  the  appearance  of  man.  The  last 
ij^  catastrophe  has  swept  away  all  former  species,  has  intro- 
i0d  a  new  economy,  and  adapted  the  globe  to  man  and  his 
pmnporary  species.  And  now,  shall  this  lord  of  the  new  crea- 
1^  enter  immediately  upon  his  predestined  inheritance,  along 
ft  the  inferior  animals  that  are  to  be  his  contemporaries  ?  The 
M  says,  they  were  created  simuliat^ously ;  or  with  a  brief 
al|  of  which  human  science  can  take  no  cognizance.  And 
[y  here,  infidelity  joins  issue  with  the  Mosaic  history,  and 
the  truth  of  the  record.  "  We  have  no  evidence,"  it  is 
"of  the  existence  of  man  along  with  any  extinct  species 
ab«  But  there  is  evidence,  that  many  species — now  his 
iporaries — have  lived,  and  are  buried  along  with  species  now 
;  Iherefimi  these  animals  must  have  existed  before  tha 
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bomaa  era,  and  cannot  have  been  createdi  at  Kof  «•  aaMrl%  aIoii| 

with  man.'' 

The  answer  is  threefold ;  and  is  perfectly  concfawYe.  let  The 
evidence  asserted^  is  purdy  negmiive;  and  it  ii^  at  once,  dangw- 
cue,  and  extremely  unphilosophicaly  to  array  the  want  of  eti- 
dence  in  one  department,  against  poeitiye,  and  OTerwhelming 
testimony  in  another.  May  not  futore  discoveries  supply  thii 
want  of  evidence? 

2d.  The  objection  is  founded  on  an  assompCioii,  now  refilled, 
and  generally  abandoned,  that  no  bxtihct  ahim ax.  has  ivn 
BEEN  cmUmporary  mih  mani.  The  bird  dodo  is  of  a  speoei 
now  extinct,  yet,  during  the  earlier  voyages  of  the  Dutch  niri- 
gators  to  the  East  Indies,  existed  in  great  numbevs ;  and  Hmi- 
boldt  speaks  of  it  as,  '<a  species  of  large  animals  (now  extineO 
of  which  thousands  existed  but  three  centuries  ago."  (Omwsi, 
p.  362.)  The  bones  of  the  mammoth  are  foudd  mingled  vidi 
those  of  the  horse,  deer,  d^  and  never  with  those  of  man;  aai 
yet,  it  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  contemporaneoai  vidi 
man.  And,  almost  at  the  very  period  when  we  write,  gediv 
has  furnished  the  positive  testimony,  which  was  suggested  ahsfSi 
as  the  possible  result  of  farther  investigation.  "  At  the  meedsf 
of  the  American  Association  (in  1850)  Prof.  Chase,  of  Brawo 
University,  exhibited  some  huge  bones  of  the  Dinomis;"  asd 
"  intimated  that  these  gigantic  birds  (ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  sad 
attributed  by  Prof.  Owen,  to  the  age  of  the  New  Red  Sandrtooej 
had  probably  become  extinct  through  the  agency  of  hum."  b  < 
answer  to  an  objection  raised  by  Prof.  Agazziz,  '^  Tltal  we  km  \ 
no  geological  evidence  of  the  existence  of  fnan  wiik  exHsd 
spedes  of  animals^"  Hr.  Hantell  replied,  '^That  such  svi- 

DBNCB    HAD    BEEN    RECENTLY    DISCOVBRBO.        BOUCS    of  ikl 

character  had  been  recently  found,  by  his  brother,  in  the  bed  sf • 
stream,  in  some  loose  sand,  where  evidently  was  once  the  dus-  j 
nel  of  a  river.  Digging  down,  he  found  evidence  of  extinct  firs;  i 
and  in  these  charred  places  were  found  bones  of  this  charadtfi  i 
together  with  human  bones ;  those  of  a  dog ;  the  remains  ^  .  c 
shell-fish,  and  fragment;*  of  egg-shells,  curved  in  the  cooliV7  ■  t 
direction,  by  the  actior  of  fire.  T%e  remmmfor  Miepingif  JA 
animal  to  have  been  c^miemporaneous  mih  fnan^  va«,  iieitf  \m 
bones  presented  a  while  appearance^  wkiA  eon  only  be  proittd  ■  ti 
by  burning  the  bones  while  they  eontain  ainmal  maiier/'  ("i>'  m 
Btcol  0/  Scientijic  Ducmer^i^  185Q,  p.  279,88a    See  fer<  .a 
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^fiiller  account,  and  the  same  conclusion,  Humldoldt's  Cosmos^ 
ToL  i.  p.  361,  362.) 

3d.  In  regard  to  the  earlier  formations,  the  primary,  secon- 
dary, and  tertiary,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Pliocene  era,  which 
immediately  preceded  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  our 
.  seas,  continents  and  rivers,  and  prepared  for  the  introduction  of 
man,  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  diversity  of  opinion.    No  animal 
now  in  being,  existed  during  that  immense  period  antecedent  to 
ike  creation  of  man.    The  question,  therefore,  concerns  only  the 
■o-called  Pleistocene,  or  Newer  Pliocene  era  ;  during  which  (it  is 
•  contended)  and  before  the  creation  of  man,  these  extinct  animals 
existed  along  vnth  some  of  our  present  species.    Here,  however, 
il  mast  be  admitted  by  every  candid  geologist,  and  felt  by  every 
^inteUigent  student  of  the  science,  that  all  our  reasonings  become 
^.•ztremely  vague  and  uncertain,  and  partake  the  nature  of  the 
<;^  vidous  circle  J*    They  prove  the  age  of  the  formation,  from  the 
Afcooes  which  it  contains ;  and  the  age  of  the  bones  from  the  era 
^lai  the   formation.     "Thus,   at  Puzzuoli,   near  Naples,"  says 
iglfr.  Lyell,  "marine  strata  are  seen  containing  fragments  of  sculp- 
jSlnray  pottery,  and  remains  of  buildings,  together  with  innumer- 
jMlde  shells  of  the  same  species,  as  those  now  inhabiting  the 
ffilSediterranean.    Their  emergence  can  be  proven  to  have  taken 
ftflace  since  the  beginniiig  of  the  sixteenth  century?^    Of  course 
|||hey  belong  to  the  human  era ;  "  But  the  hills,"  he  proceeds,  "  at 
|«||ie  feet  of  which  these  strata  have  been  deposited,  are  formed  of 
kb>rizontal  strata  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  era."    Why  ?    "  Because 
marine  shells  are  of  living  species,  and  yet  are  not  accent 
by  any  remains  of  manJ*  {^^  Elements  of  Geology j^  p.  170.) 
ft^ftgaiDi  "Near  Stockholm  when  the  canal  was  dug,  horizontal 
J^adi  of  sandy  loam,  and  marl  were  passed  through,  in  some  of 
K  .^hich  the  same  peculiar  assemblage  of  testacea  which  now  live 
the  Baltic,  were  found.    Mingled  with  these,  at  various  depths, 
detected  various  works  of  art,  and  some  vessels,  built  before 
M|m  introduction  of  iron."    These,  of  course,  are  of  the  historic 
"There  are,  however,  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  forma- 
othen,  precisely  similar ^  in  mineral  composition^  and  tes- 
remotfu,  in  which  no  vestige  of  human  art  has  been 
So  that  we  must  regard  them  as  Newer  Pliocene  forma- 
(pu  171).    "All  conchologists  are  agreed,  that  the  shelle 
^e  depoeite  above  mentioned,  are  nearly  all,  perhaps  all, 
QJlBplalely  identical  with  those  now  peopling  the  contiguoas 
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ocean''  (p.  171).  Yet  these  shells  themselves  belooging  to  speosi 
now  existing  in  the  contiguous  ocean,  and  the  bones  of  odier 
existing  animals,  found  with  them,  are  decided  to  belong  to  tbe 
Pleistocene  era ;  because  the  formation  itself  is  previouslj  as- 
sumed to  have  been  Plebtocene.  Here,  the  age  of  the  remaiiiB 
is  decided  by  the  age  of  the  formation.  But  the  same  formatkw 
in  the  same  immediate  vicinity,  with  no  other  characteristic  dis- 
tinction, <'in  mineral  composition  and  testaceous  remains,  ab- 
solutely the  same,"  is  decided  to  belong  to  the  human  efa, 
because  they  contain  human  remains.  Here,  the  age  of  the  for- 
mation is  decided  by  the  known  age  of  the  (human)  remaina 
Having  thus  ascertained  the  age  of  these  strata,  from  the  pret- 
ence of  man  and  his  coexisting  species,  marine  and  terrestrial, 
would  it  not  be  more  rational,  to  retain  this  position,  once  reaeiied 
from  eeriain  daia;  and  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  remaini 
of  animals,  whose  era  is  otherwise  unknown,  but  which  an 
found  in  strata,  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  which  are  eertaiolj 
contemporary  with  man,  have  been  likewise  contemporary  widi 
the  same  strata,  and  thus  contemporary  with  mani  Here  v» 
proceed  on  certain  datot^  and  positive  evidence.  In  the  other 
process,  the  evidence  is  wholly  negative  ("  If  we  may  depend 
en  negative  evidence,"  says  Hr.  L.,  in  drawing  his  conclusions), 
and  the  assumed  fact  extremely  doubtful. 

Leaving  these  doubtful  speculations,  and  returning  to  established 
truth.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  catastrophe  which  terminated 
the  Pliocene  era,  and  prepared  (he  way  for  man,  and  bis  conteoi- 
porary  species,  destroyed  all  previously  existing  beings;  and  /Aes, 
the  question  simply  is,  "Whether  the  earth  thus  prepared  for 
new  inhabitants,  was  peopled  at  once,  with  its  destikkd 
POPULATION  ?"  Or,  "  Whether  the  creation  of  man  was  delayedi 
for  indefinite  centuries,  after  the  completion  of  the  abode,  whkb 
all  geological  cycles  had  been  preparing  for  him  T*  It  is,  in  (SkC 
only  another  form  of  the  question,  "  Whether  the  various  cootein- 
porary  species  have  been  created  together,  after  the  extinctioQ 
of  their  predecessors?"  Or,  according  to  Mr.  LyelPs  hypothesiflt 
"There  has  been  a  continuous  process,  from  day  to  day,  and  jetr 
to  year,  of  gradual  extinction  of  old  species,  throughout  all  geo- 
logic eras ;  and,  moving  on  parallel  with  it,  side  by  side,  tbe  eon- 
tinuoiis  exercise  of  creative  power  in  the  production  of  net 
species  T  That  is,  "  Whether  we  shall  acknowledge  a  sikgU 
MiaactiLoxim  cl^1bkT\olR^%^.^^tiQicclT^^  of  each  newert; 
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'Hr,  perpetually  recurring  miracles  through  the  whole  range  or 
time?"  To  adopt  llie  latter  proposition  is,  either  to  annihilate 
**  A  CODRBB  OF  NATURE,"  by  Bupposing  another  course  of  miracu- 
lous agency,  moving  on  contemporaneously  with  it,  and  atiperior 
to  it ;  or,  to  destroy  all  miraculous  creation  by  reducing  extraor- 
dinary in  terpoailioiis  to  ordinary  events ;  or,  rather,  it  is,  in  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  the  two  (a  course  of  nature,  and  a  courae 
of  supernatural  miracles),  to  annihilate  both  ;  to  assert  a  "course 
of  nature,"  which  is  not  "  the  course  of  nature ;"  and,  "  an  ex- 
traordinary agency,"  which,  after  all,  is  "  ordinary."* 

*  Tlie  whole  three  Tolumea  of  "The  rrinci|>les  of  Qeology,"  by  Mr.  L;e1),  arc,  tnil 
-  Ae  defence,  the  illmtratiiin.  uid  the  v&ried  application,  of  the  doctrine  of  "  the  ab- 

lalula  uaiformit;  at  the  eoune  of  nature,  through  all  geolojfic  epoeh&"     Prefaoi^ 
SIh,  he  give*  it,  aa  the  exprutii  design  of  thu  "  Preliminary  etsttj,"  in  the  flnt 

__  ,  to  proTC,  "That  the  forces,  now  operating  upon,  and  beneath  the  earth's  mr- 
,:tfBt,  may  be  thk  aAHa  both  in  tind  and  in  dtgref,  with  tho^e,  which  at  remol* 

Spochu,  haTo  worked  out  geoliigicil  revolution!! ;  tLe  ancient  and  preaent  fluctuatiooi 
-h  Iha  OBQAina  and  inoioanic  wosld.  belonging  to  qui  coMTinuoua  ahu  uniroax 
.  pun  or  ivinra'  Let  ua  rtimark,  "  the  forcua  are  tuk  saue  is  kind  asd  DiioiBi," 
'  snd  inclade  "  Ike  er^anie  and  innryame  mrldr     Again,  vol.  L  p.  1 16,  "  During  the 

l|ta  eoatemplBled  in  geology,  thert  hot  never  been  any  interruption  to  the  aaoM 

■M/onn  lam  of  changi."    On  page  13U.  he  duniea  and  derides  "  any  «x(riiorJinar3F 

4mMtimiifTom  Oit  knom'  eoune  o/nalvTe'"  And  on  ji.  118,  with  great  aimplidt^, 
'  liBiMa  againit  any  iuereaao  of  the  frequen^,  or  inteo^iity  of  earthquakoa ;  that  it 

Wdi  UKTcaM  iihould  ever  occur,  or  ever  have  occurred,  it  muil  inevitably  produce 
'  (U  very  chnntie  condition  which  the  Bilile  aswrte — as  the  result  of  the  "cartb- 
'  iNftpeeta'  of  H.  Miller,  and  "  the  turbulent  eondilioiu  of  our  planet  whilit  atratifica' 
.  tion  waa  in  progreu,  and  the  activity  of  volcuiic  agents,  theu  frequi'nt  and  intense," 
;'*Mribed  by  Buckland  (p.  lOS). 

I      ^Kow  ikioDld  one  or  two  only  of  these  conTulsiona  happen  in  a  century,  it  would 
*  W  romiaf iinf  with  the  order  of  events  experienced  by  the  Chilinns  frum  the  earliest 
tm.    Bat,"  prooeedi  tho  writer,  with  imperturbabte  gravity,  "  but,  if  the  whole 
IhMB  were  to  occur  within  the  next  hundred  years,  the  entire  district  must  ba 

—popnlalad,  scarcely  any  plants  or  nntinats  could  survive ;  and  the  aurface  would 
r^t^OBi  ooanniD  heap  of  auiN  axd  desolation  l"    That  is,  would  preaent  preciMlj 

"*   '  •  ..     .     ^qJ  deaolation,"  which  alt  ancient  strata  aihihit,  and  wnich  iaa 


K 


^m^' 


•ortd!'  then,  what  shall  we  say  o 

nous  aeriee,"  thin  cstnblished  "  course  oi  naiurs  i 

"Tlie  courae  of  nature  reEoaiu  evidently  uD- 

wilb  tho  exception  only  of  man's  preeence."    "It  is  not,  however,  in- 

I  real  departure  from  the  antecedent  course  of  phjgicul  events  canntA 

the  introduction  of  man,"  or  "  that  Ibe  agency  of  man  did  not  cod- 


,  Han  tnan,  wo  have  "nne  coatinnous  and  nniform  aeries  of  events,"  in  which 
"ftweprer  haa  been  any  interrupliun ;"  and  yet,  "a  departure  from  the  antecedent 
'•nne  of  lAjsieal  eTentIt."  "An  anomalous  devialioD  from  the  previooaly  estab- 
klad  ordsr  of  thing*  ■"  moA  yot,  again,  no  "  extraordinary  deviation  bora  the  knows 
.Smvm  of  lature^aDd  atill  lartlicr  (p.  2fi9),  "Had  he  prerioualy  pronimed  to  de^ 
■ripidM^  napaedl^  the  atsulMtt  uni/ormilf  of  the  order  ef  nature,  he  woald  undonte- 
I  fjkj  be  leaked,  by  vitamsiDg  this  new  and  unexpected  event,"  "  thia  pecul 
"ItovMMlmlad  ageiHT,'  "thu  anmnaluns  deviation  from  the  establLiticd 
'IHdk  "a&rda  gnnnd  fcr  cnoduding  that  tin  ttperitnet,  ourikb  TBootWM  o 


%  whieh  nut/  happen  on  this  globa,  would  BOt  enable  a  philnaophw 
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Let  us  DOW  proceed  to  consider  the  history  of  this  new  aeatioo. 

Yersbb  3y  and  4 — These  contain  the  first  dajrs  work,  in  con- 
nection with  tl:e  fourth  day's  work,  recorded  in  the  passage,  firom 
the  14th  verse  to  the  18tb,  both  included. 

The  difficulty  which  spontaneously  presents  itself  to  e?efy 
mind  in  connection  with  these  verses,  is  briefly  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  the  German  rationalist,  in  his  commentary  on  the  pas- 
sage.   ^  When  God,"  says  RosenmQlIer,  ^  began  to  arrange  tlui 


to  ipeeQUUe  with  oonfidenoe  cunowniug  fiitore  oootmgeBdet."  A  €00600001 
from  which  there  U  a  departure  1  A  imiliormitj,  wlueh  is  aotiaiilorm!  Asertah- 
liibed  order,  from  which  there  U  an  aoomaloua  deTiatioii!  Such  is  the  tjittm. 
Fintk  it  ■wflrfi  an  ooiDtemipted  aoiformitj  in  the  eoorse  of  nalore^  thfoogh  all 
fnologieal  epodia  Then,  it  aooowledgei  tM  interrentioo  of  a  peenfiar,  aod  *monl 
eooroe  of  temporary  derangement*'*  a  tapemataral  agenej,  in  the  creatioD  of  man  aid 
oftcr  animah     Then  reaaeerte  the  abandoned,  and  intermptad  uuiftmuiiy,  ooee  Bafai 

How  ahall  we  reconcile  theae  ^iparent  eaniradieUomMf  Br  indudnig  botk,  am 
Mr.  Ljell,  thg  ereaiion  of  tpeein  }Sj  anpemataral  power ;  and  their  extioctiua  of 
fha  ordinarj  agenciea  of  nature,  in  the  aame  "  eoonomj  of  natBre."  Let  na  ''inh 
i^gine  the  nteeesHve  creation  of  tp&eif  to  constitate,  like  thair  ^pradoal  ertinctioi^  t 
BiocTLAa  PAar  or  the  icohomt  op  natuee.**    {Prineipiet,  toL  Iil  pu  2S4.) 

Now,  the  **  creation  of  apedea,"  aa  here  emfrfoyed,  meaaa  the  eaeioee  of  an  «i- 
tranrdimury  power,  different  from,  and  aoperior  to  the  oonrae  of  natora ;— for  Mr. 
LreU  denies  the  transmutation  of  apeciea,  and  rejects  the  deTalopment  hypothesis  ia 
au  ita  forma.  Beaidea  that  ordinary  courae  of  natora,  then,  which  eztingniahea  a- 
isting  species,  there  is,  in  "  the  economy  of  nature,**  another  agency,  aoperior  to  i^ 
yet  moving  on  parallel  with  it,  throng  all  geologic  eras,  and  even  now,  eaUiag  a■^ 
oaasive  species  into  existence,  by  ereattve  power,  from  day  to  day,  or  aa  he  hypothst- 
ically  suggests,  from  year  to  year  (page  238).  To  the  objection,  **  that  no  ooe  has 
ever  ascertained  the  existence  of  any  new  species  created,  during  all  the  ceoturief 
of  our  epoch,'*  he  replies  that  **  the  objection  may  seem  plausible  f  and  proceed! 
to  show  that  these  new  species  may  come  into  being  by  **  annual  birth,**  and  depart 
by  "  annual  death,*'  and  yet  be  unobserved  by  men.  (VoL  iiL  p.  285-2M.)  Hare 
then,  ia  one  "course  of  natore,**  to  destroy,  and  another,  in  the  **aame  eoonomj,* 
to  create.     Which  is  '  the  oouesx  op  natuek  f 

Here  is  a  power  called  creative — in  other  words,  aupematural,  or  miracoloas ;  ytt 
in  perpetual  ordinary  operation.  A  perpetual  miracle  ceases  to  be  a  miracle  at  all 
The  extraordinary  agency,  is,  after  all,  ordinary.  Again,  it  is  worth  the  observatka, 
that  this  creative  power  belongs,  sraAiiaELT  exouob,  to  the  **aAME  bcostomt  tt 
■atuee,"  with  any  other  power ;  and  its  agency  is  sustained  by  the  name  subterfoge 
which  was  employed  by  the  older  atheists,  and  modem  pantheists,  and  advocates  a 
the  development  hypothesis.  **  To  the  natural  objection  that  the  earth  does  not  nmr 
produce  men,  lions,  Ac.  (or  any  new  species),  Epicurus  answers,  We  are  badcwanl 
m  admitting  it,  for  the  reason,  that  it  happens  in  retired  places,  and  never  falls  xatkt 
our  view,'*  (fcc.  **  It  is  far  from  beio^  cerUun,"  says  the  author  of  the  Yestiees,  "tbt 
the  primitive  imparting  of  life  and  form  to  inorganic  elements,  is  not  A^ut  oftfif 
timen.**  {See  Foot-Printt,  p.  282,  288.)  •*  Periods  of  much  greater  duration"  (»J« 
Mr.  L.),  "  must  elapse  before  it  would  be  possible  to  authenticate  the  first  apDetf* 
ance  of  one  of  the  larger  plants,  and  animals,  assuming  the  annoal  birth  and  oeath 
of  one  species**  (p  239). 

Such  is  the  tne  theory,  then,  with  its  manifold  contradictions,  ita  atheistic  tso- 
clencie«,  and  its  appeal  to  the  same  undiscovered  facts,  upon  which,  ihe  advocates  d 
atheistic  and  pantheistic  views  have  always  fallen  back ; — that  is,  arrayed  agaisit 
the  simple  statement  of  the  Bible,  concerning  the  simultaneous  creation,  by  Almigiitf 

power,  of  ALL  THB  CONTEMPORARY   RPXCIES,  AT   THE   COMIC  EN OKME.VT   OP  OCR  ERA.     SW 

a  total  annihilation  of  this  theory  of  gradual  extinction  of  species,  in  Sir  R  Mu^ 
chison  8  recent  aAdresa— >'  Ptoc.  Rorad  Soc.,  March  7th,  1861."  between  the  young«* 
of  the  primary,  and  V!ba  ^«iX  ^  ^«  %«cnici^icr3  %Nx«&a^  there  is  not  one  $peci»  t« 
COMSAon.    **  An  fai\xreVf  n«w  tK^a&na  \aA  v^<»ftn^fedL\A  ^QODKnseaii^.  ^aeoK^  ^lui  death." 
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formless  matter,  it  seemed  first  of  all  necessary,  that  the  light  of 
day  should  dispel  the  ancient  darkness,  in  which  all  things  had 
been  enveloped.  Men,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  could  easily 
believe  that  light  did  not  proceed  from  the  sun  ;  but  wasof  apLUTD 
NATURE,8ince,even  when  the  sun  was  obscured  with  clouds,  they 
could  perceive  all  things,  brightened  with  light."  That  there 
should  be  different  methods  of  reconciling  this  brief  narrative  of 
events,  so  distant  in  time,  and  so  obscurely  revealed,  to  the  differ- 
ent scientific  views  of  men,  is  not  more  astonishing  than  are  the 
various  theories  devised  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  the  com* 
plicated,  and  apparently  contradictory  facts  in  any  department  of 
human  science.  The  defect  is  not  in  nature,  or  in  revelation,  but 
in  man.  Dr.  Buckland  has  proposed  the  following  method.  '*  The 
interpretation  here  proposed  seems  to  solve  the  difficulty,  which 
would  otherwise  attend  the  statement  of  the  appearance  of  light 
apon  the  first  day,  while  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  are  not  made 
to  appear  until  the  fourth.  If  we  suppose  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  the  earth  to  have  been  created  at  the  indefinitely  distant  time, 
designated  by  the  word  '  beginning  ;^  and  that  the  darkness  de- 
•cribed  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  was  temporary  darkness, 
produced  by  the  accumulation  of  vapors  '^  on  the  face  of  the  deep ;" 
an  incipient  dispersion  of  these  vapors  may  have  readmitted  light 
to  the  earth  on  the  first  day,  whilst  the  exciting  cause  of  light 
was  still  obscured ;  and  the  further  purification  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  fourth  day,  may  have  caused  the  sun,  and  moon  and  stars 
to  reappear  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  assume  their  new  rela- 
tions to  the  newly-modified  earth,  and  to  the  human  race."  ( CfeoL 
p.  33)  34)  This  theory  is  not  only  ingenious,  but  natural  and 
obvious ;  and  must  have  suggested  itself  to  any  scientific  mind 
as  one  of  the  possible  solutions  of  a  difficulty  which  lies  patent  to 
the  most  superficial  reader.  It  has  been  adopted  by,  perhaps,  the 
major  part  of  apologists  for  the  Bible ;  and  may  be  found  more  or 
less  ably  developed  with  various  modifications,  additions,  verbal 
alterations,  and  learned  criticisms  in  many  modern  treatises  and 
commentaries,  of  which  that  by  Bush  is  probably  (on  this  subject) 
the  best,  and  most  generally  accessible.  So  that  it  lies  within  the 
reach  of  every  candid  inquirer,  and  need  not  delay  us  here  with 
hfl  prolonged  consideration.  In  its  defence,  thus  much  at  least 
may  be  confidently  affirmed.  It  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  acknowt 
edged  that  the  inspired  narrative  neither  expressly  asserts  nor 
necessarily  implies  that  the  darkness  of  chaos  was  etern  aL    Neither 
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Ik  pbaff^ ''Lei  dwre  be  l«bl.' 
mffemtmmte  of  Ggfai  ■niMn  lbs 
erittrtirr^  iDore  tlm  ik 
flnfa^hl  darfcocw  mv  at  the  dmae 
of  day  in  ibe  or dioarj  coane  of  oatwe 
fnfwe  the  reality  of  ibe  prcriooa  day.    la 
Ibe  darfcncM  may  bare  been  lenporafy.    The 
aoKft  the  erifceoce  of  Ughl  daring  ihat  long 
CEDED  the  cbaoik  coodkioo  of  oor  plaoei  on  ihe 
which  aneru  the  antecedent  esdileiice  of 
iheie  animated  beinfi  bare  ofgant  cf 

optical  principles  vith  oar  own.  (gndJand^ToLLpLl'M  tSb) 

DCEISG  THAT  CHAOTIC  COEDITIOH  THE  ETl 
PMILMf  AMD  ALOXO  WITH    IT  THE  ARGCHEXT, 

neither  animal  nor  organ ;  and  may  not  the 

cmaeiancee  in  the  early  economy  of  iNir  plandy  vhkh  led  m 

denraction  of  ell  animated  beioge  by  cai 

have  to  affected  the  condition  of  oar  aimowphfie  fay 

more  inexplicable,  as  to  overload  ii  with  Tapofa 

light,  or  alter  its  chemical  constitolion,  or  olh 

onknown  circumstanceft  which  are  neceeeaiy  to  the  erolatjaB 

the  manifestation  of  that  still  mysterious  influence^  to 

thoogh  ignorant  of  ils  nature,  we  gi?e  the  name  of  light  1 

ilar  reasoning  may  be  legitimately  applied  to  the  words.  "^Ltt 

there  be  lights,^  or  ''luminaries,''  or  ^light-bearers,^  in  the  14ih 

Terse. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  this  interpretation  will  be  Joond  bf 
many  minds  in  the  words  of  the  16tb  verse,  "  Ciod  haj»  t« 
great  luminaries."  ''The  text  may  imply,"  says  Dr.  Buckiand^ 
'^Uiat  these  bodies  were  then  prepared  and  appointed  io 
tain  offices  of  high  importance  to  mankind,  '  to  give  light 
the  earth ;'  '  to  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons^  and  for  days,  and  fat 
years.' " 

"  The  original  word  for  ^  made,'  "  says  another  advocate  of  tUf 
interpreiation,  Mr.  Bush,  "  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  is  ren- 
dered 'created.'  It  is  a  term  frequently  employed  to  signify 
CONSTITUTED,  APPOINTED,  sct  for  a  particular  purpose  or  use. 
And  these  luminaries  though  actually  called  into  existence  previ* 
otisly,  were  henceforth,  by  their  rising  and  setting,  to  be  the  visi- 
BLE  MEANS  of  producing  this  separation,  or  succession,"  viz.,  of 
light  and  dackuesa*  &aN  asid  \i\%hc    But  here  the  oifpicultt 
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RECUR :  "  There  is  a  difference,  clearly,  between  the  mere 
intment  to  an  office  and  the  physical  adaptation  to  that 
ial  service."     Here  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  writer 
ks  not  of  mere  official  appointment,  but  of  physical  adapta- 
The  sun  and  moon  had  ceased  to  be  *'the  visible"  lights  of 
en.     They  now  became  such  ;  whether  by  a  change  in  their 
physical  condition,  or  in  the  constitution  of  our  atmosphere, 
asserted  in  the  text.     Again,  the  same  Hebrew  word  which, 
is  interpretation,  is  rendered  **  appointed"  or  "  constituted,"  is 
>yed,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  in  the  same  narration,  verse  7th, 
d  God  made  the  firmament,"  where  it  is  surely  applied  to  a 
ification,  at  least,  of  pre-existing  materials,  and  their  physi- 
adaptation  to  new  purposes.    To  assume  that  the  same  word 
d  in  different  senses  in  the  same  narrative,  on  the  same  gen- 
subject,  and  in  a  similar  connection,  can  only  be  justified  by 
most  stringent  necessity.     Yet  even  this  difficulty  is  by  no 
ns  greater  than  those  which  attend  many  physical  hypotheses 
generally  adopted ;  and  this  may  be  held,  as  they  are, 
DiTiONALLY — as  a  possible  solution,  until  one  more  satisfactory 
i|gf  be  providentially  suggested. 

But  what  if  the  solution  so  laboriously  sought  lies  palpably  on 
■  surface?  What  if  the  objection  contains  its  own  confutation, 
p/L  suggests,  nay,  employs  the  very  words  of  that  modern  the- 
\f  of  light  which  is  now  generally  adopted  by  philosophers? 
^IVbat  if  the  temporary  darkness  and  subsequent  rcillumination 
t  our  sun  be  (according  to  our  profoundest  astronomers)  not  only 
^possible,  but  an  extremely  probable  event,  rendered  probable  by 
lUfY  SIMILAR  occurrences  in  the  heavens,  recorded  within 
Hi  last  three  hundred  years,  and  by  some  even  now  transpiring 
pder  the  scrutiny  of  our  telescopes  !  What  if  the  great  names 
^La  Place  and  Argelander,  of  Herschell  and  Humboldt,  are 
yed,  on  astronomical  principles,  decisively  in  favor  of  this 
? 

rWhat  if  the  greatest  physical  philosophers  of  our  day  have 
ivanced  still  farther,  and  not  only  announced  this  variability  of 
ir  suu's  light,  but  its  actual  variation  in  past  time  as 
BTREmely  PROBABLE?  And  finally,  what  if  they  have  from 
lological  phenomena  identified  one  period  of  its  obscuration  with 
At  great  geological  event  which  terminated  the  tertiary  epoch, 
lid  immediately  preceded  the  present  distribution  of  our  land  and 
ater — our  oceans,  rivers,  and  continents  '^ 


3nm  t:»*  untttarrri^^;!  ri 
Tuy9t  viTTirj  TW^  trm?::jt  jtatcxcst  or  kuxoaic  facts. 
Tt^  ^  ib^nfSi^  ^*  yr-^j»^  mmiifinteiT  M  acUace :  and  k  viil  ap> 
^ffkf  "Amc  ^*T}  firwymtMA  vWti  caa  be  inrff  cdiicgd  fironi  tbt 
MfMf.  ii^tru  Ar^r:jr«:?a.-^)a  ^  xhas  Mrtnir  recnfdl,  li  in  periect,  ni 
jk0i^M  vvryMUi^  iuL'ait^aT,  wiik  tht  bkMan  mmd  cren  the  boldest 
uuisnrjb*  rX  wj^jkt^  if7siKVL^  AceorAag  to  the  moit  Uteral  ioCer- 
^<tfjfe::n<u  cvt  fixu^v  r;^  three  propOHtioos  maj  be  coosidered  ai 
mt9^ntd  -xk  loe  idurred  aarraiiTe : — 

Kw'«c  TKu  iieht  H  whMj  iodependent  of  ibe  son.  According 
V>  fi^  fjr^/xiyrjo.  tu  pbeoofoeoa  result  from  the  moTemenU  of  a 

8^(</iOi!.  The  fUQ  is  not  self-luminoos,  bat  is  a  '^  lighlbearer* 
only:  f'»;'^f  in  ihe  Greek  translatioa,  '^Haor"  io  the  origioil 
Hebrew  ;  the  place  or  body  where  the  light  is  concentrated,  as 
elearljT  diAtinguiMhed  in  the  original  from  the  light  itself,  as  th« 
lamp,  or  the  lamp-post,  from  the  light  which  they  ^^  bear." 

Third.  The  sun  has  not. always  ^en  thus  a  ''great  lumioarjr^ 
or  '^  lightbearer,''  but  at  the  period  of  the  last  re-organization  of 
our  tfysiem  from  the  ruins  of  chaos,  experienced  (whether,  for  the 
first  time,  or  after  a  temporary  obscuration,  is  not  asserted)  that 
physical  change  in  the  constitution  of  his  mass,  on  which  depeodi 
the  evolution  of  light  and  heat — the  photiferous,  or  light-giving 
power. 

Int.  lii^ht  is  wholly  independent  of  the  sun.  Whatever  may 
be  our  theory  of  light,  the  "molecular,"  or  the  " undulatory,^  or 
whether  we  have  any  theory  at  all,  the  same  great  facts  are  in- 
dinpuluhly  true.  The  unknown  cause  of  our  visual  sensations,  to 
which  wo  give  the  name  of  light,  as  if  it  were  some  separate  mate- 
rial Hubniunce,  is,  within  all  known  distances,  unirersaliy  Jifmsed- 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  sun,  or  the  direct  radiation,  cr  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  rays,  but  is  developed  almost  illimitablj  iroca  all  the 
objects  around  us,  through  human  instrumentality,  bj  x«c^ao- 
ical  friction,  by  chemical  combination.  It  b  prejefc:  ia  i^ 
nuv«t  distant  nebulie  of  the  farther  heavens;  k  bw^cs  i-joi  t^ 
Ih)woIs  of  the  earth  in  volcanic  eruptions :  it  pirrra&-»  :a«  pet* 
fouiuicst  depths  of  the  ocean,  where  dowers  «f  vanop^snc  aad 
brilliant  hues  are  known  to  grow,  and  fish  to  dw3  aai  tfi^c  sram- 
stances  that  would  be  as  midnUrhi  darknfsf  t^ ^r*  fv^vs.  leaf- 
peai^  hiorhlv  probable  frosii  recent  d^icoreriesw^  smy^  IV  J.i;: 
*"  that  li^ht  is  not  a  material  MibsianoeL  bnt  eair  as  tJaaa.  k 
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dalaiioDs  of  ellier ;  that  this  infinitely  sublle  and  elastic  ether  per- 
vades all  space,  and  even  the  interior  of  all  bodies ;  so  long  as  it 
remains  at  rest,  there  is  total  darkness ;  when  it  is  put  into  a  pe- 
culiar state  of  vibration,  the  sensation  of  light  is  produced ;  this 
Tibration  may  be  excited  by  various  causes,  by  the  sun,  by  the  stars, 
by  electricity,  combustion,  &c.  If,  then,  light  be  not  a  substance, 
but  only  a  series  of  vibrations  of  ether,  that  is,  an  effect  produced 
oo  a  subtle  fluid  by  the  excitement  of  one  or  many  extraneous 
causes,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  nor  is  it  said  in  Gen.  i.  3,  to  have 
been  created,  though  it  may  be  literally  said  to  be  called  into  ac- 
tion/'  (P.  35.) 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  philosophy  of  Moses  is  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  his  German  assailant  in  regard  to  the  true 
nature  of  light,  and  its  relation  to  the  sun. 

Is  THIS  COINCIDENCE  WHOLLY  FORTUITOUS  between  the 
teachings  of  our  latest  phifosophy  and  those  of  an  author  who 
wrote  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  upon  a  point 
where  the  doctrines  of  both  are  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  natu- 
ral conclusions  of  the  learned  and  unlearned,  derived  from  all  the 
ordinary  phenomena  ?    Or  is  it  a  "  corroborative  harmony  ?" 

2d.  The  body  of  the  sun  is  not  self-luminous,  but  a  "light- 
bearer;"  not  itself  intrinsically  light,  but  illuminated  by  a  lumi- 
nous atmosphere,  or  strata  of  luminous  matter,  by  which  this  dark 
body  is  surrounded. 

Since  the  observations  of  Dr.  Wilson  and  the  elder  Herscbell 
upon  the  sun's  spots,  this  is  generally  conceded.  The  idea  of 
dark  bodies  revolving  around  the  sun,  is  long  since  exploded. 
''But  what  are  the  spots?"  asks  Sir  John  Herscbell.  ''Many 
fanciful  notions  have  been  broached  upon  this  subject,  but  only 
one  seems  to  have  any  degree  of  physical  probability,  viz.,  that 
Ihey  are  the  dark,  or,  at  least,  comparatively  dark,  solid  body  of 
the  sun  itself,  laid  bare  to  our  view  by  those  immense  fluctuations 
in  the  luminous  regions  of  its  atmosphere,  to  which  it  appears  to 
be  subject."    ("  Outlines  of  Astronomy,^  p.  223.) 

"The  sun,"  says  Nicholl,  the  gifted  professor  of  astronomy  in 
Glasgow  University,  "the  sun  consists  mainly  of  a  dark  mass,  like 
the  body  of  the  earth  and  other  planetary  globes ;  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  two  atmospheres,  of  enormous  depths,  the  one  nearest 
him  being,  like  our  own,  cloudy  and  dense ;  while  the  loftier  stra- 
tum consists  of  those  dazzling,  phosphorefi*/ent  zephyrs,  that  bestov 
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light  and  heat  on  to  many  surrouodiog  sfAeres."  ("  Planeiarg 
Sj^dem^^  p.  325,  new  Ed.) 

.  3d.  That  the  sun  has  not  been  uniformly  chus  a  great  "  light* 
bearer,"  but  after  a  temporary  oUcuratimi  probably,  was  re-iOa- 
mined  at  the  commencement  of  our  present  economy.  "  No  moif 
is  ligbt  inherent  in  the  sun,"  says  NichoU,  "  than  in  Tycho's  tan^ 
ished  star ;  and  as  with  it  and  other  orbs,  the  time  may  come 
when  he  shall  cease  to  be  required  to  shine."  (P.  341.)  Sir  J. 
Herschell  having  discovered  that  a  laige  and  brilliant  star,  called 
Alpha  Orionis,  had  sustained  in  the  course  of  six  wedn  a  km 
of  nearly  half  its  light,  remarks, "  This  phenomenon  cannot  fiul  to 
awaken  attention,  and  revive  those  speculations  which  were  first 
put  forth  by  my  father,  Sir  W.  Herschell,  respecting  the  possibility 

of  a  CHANGE  IN  THE  LUSTRE   OF  OUR   8UN  ITSELF.      If  there  bt 

really  a  community  of  nature  between  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stai^ 
every  proof  that  we  obtain  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  such 
periodical  changes  in  those  remote  bodies,  adds  to  the  probability 
of  finding  something  of  the  kind  nearer  home."    ('*  Proceedingt 
Royal  Asi.  Soc.^  Jan.  1840.)    <'  The  question  cannot  fail  to  suggest 
itself  here,"  says  Nicholl,  "  whether  the  sun  is  now  as  he 
ever  will  be,  or  only  in  one  state  or  epoch  of  nis  efficact, 
as  the  radiant  source  of  light  and  heat?    The  new  star  in  Cassi- 
opeia, seen  by  Tycho,  for  inslance,  indicated  some  great  change 
in  the  light  and  heat  of  an  orb.     That  star  never  moved  from  its 
place;  and  during  its  course,  from  extreme  brilliancy  to  appareut 
extinction,  the  color  of  its  light  altered,  passing  through  the  hu€s 
qfa  dying  conflagration.    Many  other  stars  have  altered  slowly 
in  magnitude,  also  preserving  rigorous  inviolability  of  place;  and 
some,  as  Sirius,  have  changed  color ;  this  star  having  turned  from 
the  fixed  Dog-star  of  old  times,  red  and  fiery  as  Mars,  into  the 
brilliantly  white  orb  now  adorning  our  skies.     Is  it  not  likeij, 
then,  that  the  intrinsic  energies  to  whose  development  these  pb^ 
nomeoa  must  be  owing,  act  also  in  our  sun,  that  he  also  may 
pass  through  phases,  filling  up  myriads  of  centuries,  once,  perhaps, 
shining  upon  Uranus,  with  a  lustre  as  burning  as  that  which  now 
dazzles  Mercury  ?"    ("  Solar  System,''  p.  130, 131.)    It  would  be 
difficult  to  present  within  the  limited  space  assigned  to  this  di^i»- 
sion,  even  a  small  portion  of  that  evidence  upon  which  these  sag- 
gestions  have  been  based.    They  bring  us,  at  once,  amidst  the 
sublimest  and  most  startling  discoveries  of  our  modern  astrononif  , 
to  the  conieiii^\a\.\o\i  oil  «\.>\^^\Aqksa  ^Vi'^^^j^  ^ast,  present,  aod 
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future,  whicii  have  occurred,  which  are  occurring,  which  may  be 
legitiniaiely  anticipated  in  the  remoter  heavens.  They  link  to- 
gether in  harmonious  union  those  two  great  sciences,  astronomy 
and  geology,  as  complemental  portions  of  one,  still  sublimcr  and 
more  comprehensive  science ;  and  show  us,  that,  while  this  earth 
has  been  the  theatre  of  many  revolutions  in  its  progressive  prepa- 
ration fur  its  destined  occupants,  the  same  great  law  of  change 
and  progress  pervades  the  universe  around,  and  revolutions  still 
more  magnificent  by  agencies  equally  terrific  and  irresistible,  have 
marked  the  history  of  those  upper  worlds. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  distinctness,  we  shall  present  all 
that  our  limits  will  allow,  in  the  form  of  separate  and  successive 
propoi>itions. 

1st.  Many  suns  once  shining  in  our  heavens,  have  since,  within 
tlie  knowledge  and  the  memory  of  man,  become,  at  least  for  an 
uncalculatcd  period,  apparently  extinct ;  have  wholly  ceased 
TO  SHINE.  Others  have  varied  greatly  in  their  hght,  in  its  in- 
tensity, and  color ;  gradually  or  suddenly  increased,  diminished, 
or  totally  suspended.  And  these  startling  revolutions,  once  de- 
rided as  the  exaggerations  of  ignorance  or  superstition,  are  now 
amongst  the  established  facts  of  astronomical  science,  and  the 
famiHar  objects  of  contemporary  observation.* 

*  *'TirKRF.  ARE  MAXT  WELL- AUTHENTICATED  CARES  of  thc  disappearance  of  old  stars, 
whone  places  liad  been  fixed  with  a  degree  of  certainty  not  to  be  doubted.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1781.  Sir  William  Herschell  observed  a  star,  No.  56.  in  Flamsled'd  Catalogue, 
in  tbe  Con:}tellation  Herculcp.  In  1790,  the  game  stnr  was  obscrvi'd  by  the  same 
Mtroivinier,  but  viiice  that  time,  no  search  Una  been  able  to  detect  it  llie  stars 
nauied  8U  and  81.  in  the  8:inie  constellHtion.  >>oth  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  kmre 
likewi-e  di'wppeared.  In  May,  1828,  Sir  John  Hcr^.chcll  misled  the  Htur  numbered 
42,  in  the  CoiMtellation  Virgo,  which  has  never  since  been  peen.  Examples  might 
be  nin1t«plied.  but  it  is  unneces>5>ary.  In  thejiv  caset^,  the  stars  hare  been  lost  entirely 
— no  r«iuni  has  ever  been  marked.**  (AfitchelCa  **  Planetartf  and  Stellar  WorldnT 
pL  294. 2t>5.)  The  variable  star,  in  the  neck  of  the  whale,  called  **  Mira  Cfti,**  changes 
nom  Uie  Kcood  magnitude  to  the  eleventh,  and  sofn^timea  vaxishks  alto(;ftiieii.  In 
tbe  173  vear^i,  during  which  we  have  n*port8  of  the  magnitude  of  the  beautiful 
•tar,  "ii'/a  of  Arrfo*'  it  has  undergone  from  eight  to  nine  oscillationi>,  in  the  aug- 
mentntion  and  diminution  of  its  light.  It  ha.4  increased  from  the  fourth  to  the  first 
iniffiHiU'le,  and  from  1888  to  1850,  ha.^  remained  equal  in  brilliancy  to  Cnnopus — 
prolaibly  superior — and  almost  equal  to  SiriuM.  (See  Humboldfa  **  Connon*'  vtd.  iii 
p.  151-183.)  For  a  complete  li^t  of  new  and  of  **  variable  staris**  and  nio««t  im|x>r- 
tant  conduMions  (derived  from  these  astonishing  phenomena)  regarding  tiik  chanuis 

TSm    AMD  FUTUEE,  IX  THE  OOXDlTlOir  OW  OUR  OWX  8UX  AND  THE    OTHER  Jixed    HoTt, 

BipBefaaiy,  p.  164  and  181. 

"Tbe  star  Eta  of  Argus,**  savs  Sir  J.  Herochell,  **has  always  hitherto  been  re- 
fvdcd  aa  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude ;  and  I  never  hod  reason  to  suppose  it 
variable.  In  November  of  1887,  /  taw  it  as  uimal.  Judge  of  my  surprise  to  find,  on 
iIm  16th  of  December,  that  it  had  suddbxlt  become  a  star  of  the  first  mignitmla, 
and  almost  equal  to  Rigel.  It  continued  to  increase.  Rigel  U  now  not  to  be  com* 
parad  with  it;  itexeeedt  Arcturus,  and  is  very  near  equal  to  Alpha  Centanri,  beiw 
aft  Iha  maiiMQt  I  writer  the  fourth  star  in  the  heaveus,  in  the  order  of  brightneaaf 
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2d.  Many  suns,  ooce  obecared  lor  loofer  or  shorter  periodt^ 
far  days,  or  centuries — hare  been  re-iUoniiaed ;  while  othen^ 
vhicb  ooce  shooe  with  a  faint  and  feeble  I^t,  have  been  kiodled 
■p  into  teo-foid  brilliancy,  which  they  stiU  retain. 

3d.  The  period  of  obscuration  is  decided  by  causes,  whose 
agency  is  sometimes  r^ular;  sometimes  totally  incalculable; 
Tarring  from  the  duration  of  a  few  hours,-in  calculated  cases,  to 
OK  hundred  years  in  some,  to  three  hundred  years,  probaUjf^ 
m  others :  and  in  others  again  (unless  the  obscuration  be  final), 
extending  over  many  centuries ;  or  (to  use  the  strong  language 
of  HumboSdu  -  Cosmos'  voL  iiL  p.  l&i)  " is  the  great  majoe- 
ITT.*  over  -^extremely  long,  and  therefore  utumenLSured^  wnd 

PROBABLY  UNDCTERMINABLC  PERIODS.^ 


For  camd'2skt»  nxcTjw  to  Tb-^e  of  HamboUt,  dsived  from  the  ume  pbenonw. 
«c  -  OmAmet  of  Attr^^^'  p  SfT.  aai  "  Aatrwm.  dmnwtwmt,''  p.  S51 ;  bj  Sir  J. 
HcncfaelL  w  q;»Ccti  under  ~  Propos.'  6di  aad  itk.  humftar. 

*  Mcr«  dun  ra»  tb>3aiKl  Tean  aga  die  ttlefarmled  GrMk  Mtfopomcr  Hippv- 
chcs  wMM  >4ioniihf»i  bj  die  mJjtm  bar^m^  forlk  of  a  liiUkMt  star  in  a  regioo  m 
the  hcaTens  vker«  iMie.  befjre,  existed  la  Wt,  1601.  1S07,  and  recaotlj  ii 
1S4S.  amilar  occcrmoes  tcwk  place,  die  latter  bdag  Im  renarkable  than  the  pr»> 
cediair.  icr  the  ezoecdai^  briliianrr  of  die  itar.    Tvcntf -om  inrtaneei  are 


ntodb5HiBnbuUiv~CiA<M.~ToL~uL  p.  15^160)  of  a  ooRwpondcnt  character.  TM 
oi  l^f*.  called  "TychoV  Star."  because  obwrred  hf  the  mat  Danish  astronomtr. 
vas  die  iLrort  recarkaUe.  I:  kurtt  fonh  lAftanlaaeoauT  ia  the  full  blase  of  ih 
bri^i:De:«A.  1\^^  ^err  f«xsa3*.«  pa::j«d  to  gaae  vidi  istwiimment  upon  die  voodcr- 
ful  «:rac^«r  ia  the  ikies.  It  jt'^pa^iel  Jupit^^r  in  bnUiancT.and  vaa  visible  in  tfe 
brofti  'j^».i  c(  dkv.  I;  erxij^iIlT  ch^vgei  from  vhite  to'yellov-reddisii.  becuw 
£ub:It  blue,  ihco  diMipi^jirei  fnxn  the  beaTcn?.  and  has  never  since  been  seca 
Her^rll  *upp»f<s»  dial*  It  maj  be  iirntical  vith  the  stars  seen  in  945  and  1264,  aid 
thus  I'cji:  tlitr  (>rr>>i  «:<f  its  utMCura:i*?Q  i«  a  Midt  mure  than  three  hondred  jftm 
(See  TvcL.*  Bncbe's  own  acv^^n:  cf  it^  sudd«!n  diMCTerj. and  raria^ions:  ~  Coaaoi,* 
ToL  ;:L*p.  1  Of.  15o.  >  Th<»  peri'>i  of  vahabiliST  in  the  star  x  ^'^V^  i*  aboai  100  yean. 
Ia  the  jTcit  cujij'fi'.v  ai  tfae««  c:ftd>e«.  ihe  suu-s  hare  diAtppeared.  daring  a  ptfriod. 
raryir^fr-si  il-.*  :o'l6»  vear?.  acd  are  eidier  finally  eati»gm?hed.  as  La  Fb0 
flcpp^>?e«.  vT  lure  vA<t  ani  inealimUble  periods  of  altenala  darkneM,  and  reilhnniu- 
tittt.  ac^^^ciilu^  to  the  theorv  of  HumfcoldL  Thb  latter  writer  suppodei  with  ^- 
scheU.  IN  ki*  '  A$tron.  Ot^^rr'iii'.tu."  that  VAaiASiUTT,  and  not  i-xiFoaMiTT,  in  tke 
quaciitv  of  Uf^t.  is  the  o>vm^»x  CHAaacnm  or  srica.  **  We  are  led."  sajt  hc'by 
aaaloo'.  to  infi^r  that.  a«  rss  fixed  sTAas  uxinasALLT  have  not  metvlj  an  appamt 
bat  a  rt'al  m<>ti^>D  of  their  ovn.  so  their  sorfiMet  or  Inminoos  atmospheres  are  geo- 
erallr  subject  Uf  those  change*  tim  Ukeir '  li^ki  proce»$),  which  rocur,  in  the  ffirmt 


equallv  .tme  of  <mr  sun,  as  one  of  tkt  JtMd  tiara,  see  p.  180l  In  regard  to  a  rab- 
seqoeot  re>illuminatiun  of  a  sun  whose  li^c  has  thus  diiappeared,  he  sajs:  "  Whit 
we  no  longiT  see  is  not  otoessarily  annihiUted.  It  is  meralj  the  traniMtian  of  matter 
into  Dew  fvms— into  comuinations  which  are  subject  to  aew  pinffssi.  Daaa  ooi- 
MicAL  BOOIE8  MJiT.  ST  A  aE>'EWED  paocsBS  or  UGBT,  sysm  iscMie  immimatuT  Tint 
such  a  bjJT.  which  had  lost  its  light  for  eenturies,  aad  perhaps  mTriads  of  jean, 
may  be  re-illomined  ^as  was  our  sun),  and  shine  on  sgain  as  ii  did  oelbre,  is  pnv- 
tically  proven  by  a  star  dow  shining  in  oar  akf ,  called  34  Cygnaa  It  af^icared,  for 
the  first  tiiDt;  since  the  commencement  of  astronomical  rooms,  in  the  year  IM 
and  still  remains  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitnde:  Was  it  first  created  in  1500 1  Or 
was  H  only  inrisibfe  tiU  dieo  r    Had  it  been  always  iavittble  I    Or  lika  the  sUn  «f 
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4th.  These  changes,  whether  partial  or  entire,  cannot  be 
rationally  attributed;  are  not,  by  our  great  philosophers 
La  Place,  Herschell,  Humboldt,  or  any  of  that  class  of 
THINKERS,  ever  ATTRIBUTED,  to  gradual  change  of  position, 
nearer,  or  more  remote.  They  remain  uniformly  stationary,  and 
in  almost  every  case  {with  only  three  exceptions)  these  new  stars 
blazed  forth  at  once  with  unequalled  brilliancy,  as  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude.  "The  appearance  of  the  star  of  1572  was  so 
sudden,  that  Tycho  Brache,  the  celebrated  Danish  astronomer, 
returning  one  evening  from  his  laboratory  to  his  dwelling-house, 
was  surprised  to  find  a  group  of  country  people  gazing  at  a  star, 
which  he  was  sure  did  not  exist  (visibly)  half  an  hour 
BEFORE."    ("  Outlines  of  Astronomy ^^^  p.  526,  by  Sir  J.  Herschell.)* 

5th.  Our  sun  is  one  of  these  fixed  stars;  and  whatever 
IS  ascertained  as  certainly  true  of  them  as  to  their  constitution 
and  general  history,  may  be  assumed  Cl  priori  as  probable  in  re- 
gard to  him.  The  phenomena  upon  his  surface  ;  the  vast  extent 
and  probable  origin  of  his  spots — fifty  thousand  miles  in  diame- 
Cer,  and  generated  by  "  the  play  of  sudden  and  tremendous  forces 
within  his  atmospheres  ;"  "  the  surging  and  bursting  of  those  at- 
mospheres" t  themselves;  the  certainty  of  these  changes  in  his 
state,  and  their  ''undoubted  and  intimate  connection  with  the 
supply  of  light  and  heat  to  our  globe,"  t  indicate  the  presence  of 
agencies  which  identify  him  in  character  and  destiny  with  the 
great  central  suns  of  other  systems.  Again,  those  extraordinary 
changes  in  the  climate  of  our  globe,  so  great  that  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  the  remotest  north  are  said  to  indicate  a  tropical  atmos- 
phere; so  sudden,  that  the  animals  of  an  earlier  era  have  been 
arrested  where  they  stood,  and  embalmed  in  perpetual  ice ; — these 
indubitable  changes  have  directed  the  attention  of  our  most  emi- 

Flsmited*^  Oatalogiie,  obsenred  by  the  Herschell'ii,  had  it  disappeared  for  a  season, 
to  reappear  in  its  appointed  time?  If  the  latter  be  the  reasonable  supposition, 
TRKif  It  nmsasHis,  "motato  nomikk,**  ths  hibtoet  or  cub  run. 

*  **  Those  atan,**  says  La  Place,  **  that  have  become  inviMble,  after  having  sur- 
passed the  brilliancy  of  Jupiter,  have  not  changed  tlieir  plac«  during  the  time  of 
tMr  being  visible.''  **The  luminoos  process  in  Uiem  has  simply  cea»ed,"  adds 
Hnnboldt,  and  in  oonfirmation  of  this  view,  further  urges  (page  161),  "  The  dream- 
■tanee,  that  almost  all  these  new  stars  burnt  forth  at  onee  with  extreme  brilliancy, 
•s  atars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  even  with  still  steonobe  aoiiniLLATioif,  and  t^t 
they  do  not  appear,  at  least  to  the  naked  eye,  to  inobeasb  gbaditally  in  brightnaML" 
Hke  theory  or '*eosmical  eloods,"  intercepting  for  centuries,  the  light  of  these  distant 
fcadies.  is  now  abandon^,  and  Hersebell  unites  with  La  Place,  and  Humboldtt  isd 
indioll*  and  his  own  distinguished  father,  in  reocgnizing  an  actual  chaii^  ia  Ikt 
l^t  and  beat  of  the  filed  stars. 
-    f  lliohi^'a  Mm.  iSJi^  p.  StS.  t  Haraehdl's  Atirvm^  ^  SSt> 
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nent  astronomers  to  a  cause  connected  with  variations  in  theSfrb 
and  heat  of  our  sun.  Speaking  of  the  ''singular  and  surprisiQg 
alterations  of  brightness  in  the  southern  star,"  called  Eta  of  Argiw, 
Sir  John  Herscliell  says,  ''  AH  at  once,  in  the  begiuning  of  1838, 
it  suddenly  increased  in  lustre,  so  as  to  surpass  all  the  stars  of  the 
first  class  in  magnitude,  except  Sirius  and  Caoopus,  and  Alpha 
Centauri,  which  last  star  it  nearly  equalled.  Thence  it  again 
diminished  (but  this  time  not  helow  the  first  magnitude)  imtil 
April,  1843,  when  it  had  again  increased  so  as  to  surpass  CaDopm, 
and  nearly  equal  Sirius  in  splendor."  "  Here  we  have,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  a  star  fitfully  variable  to  an  astonishing  extent,  and  whose 
fluctuations  (previously  noticed  by  him)  are  spread  over  cenCurief, 
apparently  in  no  settled  period,  and  with  no  regularity  of  progres- 
sion. What  origin  can  we  ascribe  to  these  sudden  flashes  and 
relapses?  What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw  as  to  the  comfort 
and  habitability  of  a  system,  depending  for  its  supply  of  light  and 
heat  on  so  uncertain  a  source?  Speculations  of  this  kind  can 
hardly  be  termed  visionary,  when  we  consider  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  a  community  of  nature  between  the  fixed  stan 
and  our  own  sun ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  geology  testifies  to 
the  fact  of  extensive  changes  having  taken  place  at  epochs  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity  in  the  climate  and  temperature  of  oor 
globe — changes  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  operation  of  sec- 
ondary causes,  such  as  a  different  distribution  of  sea  and  land, 
but  which  would  find  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  in  a  shw 
variation  of  the  supply  of  light  and  heat  afforded  primarily  by 
the  sun  himself."  ( ^^Outli?ies,^^  p.  527,  528.)  Here,  then,  we  find 
that  the  greatest  astronomer  of  this  age  asserts  the  indisputabk 
"community  of  nature  between  our  own  sun  and  the  fixed  stars;" 
and  from  the  "surprising  and  singular"  changes  in  even  one  of 
them,  deduces  the  strong  probability  of  analogous  changes  in  the 
sun.  Then  turning  to  the  surface  of  our  earth,  and  the  organic 
remains  beneath  the  surface,  he  finds  in  the  geologic  monuments 
a  practical  confirmation  of  the  views  to  which  astronomy  bad  led 
him.  The  conclusion  thus  attained  from  two  independent  sciences, 
and  doubly  confirmed  by  their  harmonious  combination  in  one  as- 
tonishing result,  gives  direct  and  important  confirmation  to  the 
Mosaic  record.  It  tells  us  that  our  sun  is,  in  astronomic  phraae, 
"a  variable  star,^'  and  as  such,  liable  to  all  those  changes  which 
have  been  noticed  amongst  them;  and  if  the  Bible  says  "this 
variable  star  once  lost  for  a  season  its  light-giving  poweri''  As- 
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ironomy  replies,  "It  is  extremely  probable  that  such  an  event 
may  have  occurred ;  for  every  degree  and  kind  of  variation,  from 
a  slight  diminution  of  light  to  total  extinction,  from  a  slow  and 
gradual  increase  to  a  sudden  outburst  of  unparalleled  magnifi- 
cence, has  been  witnessed  already  within  the  brief  space,  and  with 
the  imperfect  instruments,  of  three  short  centuries  of  observation. 
Such  a  change,  moreover,  in  the  light  and  heat  of  our  sun  would 
^naturally  and  easily  explain^  the  otherwise  inexplicable  phe- 
nomena which  Geology  has  recorded,  but  in  vain  attempted  to 
elucidate."  (See  to  the  same  purpose,  "  Cosnios,^^  vol.  iii.  p.  181. 
Mirs.  Somerville^s  "  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sci€?ices"  p.  407. 
NicholPs  ''Planetary  System,''  p.  341,  Note.) 

6th.  Astronomy  has  gone  farther  still  in  confirmation  of  the 
Bible ;  and  not  only  asserted  the  possibility  and  probability  of 
•uch  an  obscuration  of  our  sun,  but  combining  the^e  phenomena 
in  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars  with  (hose  observed  upon  the  earth, 
has  asserted  such  an  event  as  an  actual  occurrence ;  and  proceed- 
ing to  ascertain  its  geologic  epoch,  has  identified  it  with  that  great 
geologic  event  which  (according  to  Mr.  Agazziz)  terminated  the  ter- 
tiary period — destroyed  all  previously  existing  animated  beings,  and 
introduced  the  fourth  great  era — The  Reign  of  Man.  It  is 
to  this  era  of  darkness,  and  consequently  universal  ice,  when  the 
light  and  heat  of  our  sun  were  together  withdrawn,  that  Mr.  Hers- 
ehell  alludes  in  the  following  decisive  passage : — ''  I  cannot  other- 
wise understand"  {without  a  general "  change  ofclimat^')  alterna- 
lions  of  heat  and  cold  so  extensive  as  at  one  period  to  have  clothed 
high  northern  latitudes  with  a  more  than  tropical  luxuriance  of 
fagetation,  at  another  to  have  buried  vast  tracts  of  Middle  Europe, 
now  enjoying  a  genial  climate,  and  smiling  with  fertility,  under  a 
glacier  crust  of  enormous  thickness.  Such  changes  seem  to  point 
to  causes  more  powerful  than  the  mere  local  distribution  of  land 
and  water  (according  to  Mr.  Lyell's  views)  can  well  be  supposed  to 
have  been.  In  the  slow  secular  variations  of  our  supply  of  light 
nod  heat  from  the  sun,  which,  in  the  immensity  of  time 

PAST,  MAY  have  GONE  TO  ANY  EXTENT,  AND  SUCCEEDED  EACH 

OTHER  IN  ANY  ORDER,  without  violating  the  analogy  of  sidereal 
|ihenomena  which  we  know  to  have  taken  place,  we  have  a 
cnuBB,  not  indeed  established  as  a  fact,  but  readily  admissible  as 
mnething  beyond  a  bare  possibility, /u//y  adequate  to  the  utmoH 
fwqmrements  of  geology.  A  change  of  half  a  magnitude  in  the 
of  Cha  sun  regarded  as  a  fixed  star,  spread  over  successivi 
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receding — now  sUCioA- 
wmdd  wmm  kesUmie  to  admuia$€ 
mat  imfrwUUe  smfprnniimmJ'  C"  AMin- 
pL  351.  1S17.)  These  Tiews,  su^esled 
bj  La  Place  and  HerscheU  (Sir  William),  aad  thus  developed 
tpfrft-i  by  Sir  John  in  ISIT.  hare  entered  since  into  the  geo- 
fial  Bind,  and  receired  the  appcobation  of  the  mosi  eminent  mea 
ef  Kiencc  *-Tbe  probabtj  freat  phjakal  similarity  in  the  pnh 
ems  of  Ughi  in  aH  seli4aminoos  tears  (in  the  central  body  of  our 
pLmetary  system,  and  in  the  diitant  sons  or  fixed  stars),  hat 
and  jo^T  directed  attention  to  the  importance  and  mgoJA- 
attach  to  the  periodical  or  non-periodical  Tariation  m 
the  l%ht  of  the  stars  in  reCtfence  to  the  Tarring  temperature  wbick 
onr  earth  has  derived  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  yeais  froM 
the  radiation  of  the  son.  Soppoeii^  that  onr  son  has  psanA 
throi^  only  a  very  few  of  those  rariations  in  intensity  of  ligkl 
and  heat,  either  in  an  increasing  or  decreasing  ratio  {anu  wnr 
snocxo  rr  differ  Faox  cTHEa  suks?).  snch  a  change — sock  a 
weakening  or  aogmentation  of  its  fight-prooeas,  may  aeooual 
far  br  ercater  and  more  fearfnl  results  for  oar  own  planet  thaa 
anj  recuTied  ioc  the  explanation  of  all  geognostic  relatioos  and 
lacdsnt  itll'jr^  rtroLuiioosS  (*-  Csfmofr  toL  iiL  p.  181, 182.)  It 
vill  here  bw  seen,  that  both  Her^hell  and  Humboldt  connect  Um 
txpticiiicc  cf  these  ceoloeical  facts  with  changes  in  the  light 
i  hf  ^:  X  ihe  5cin : — ihat  these  changes  may  hare  been  ^  to  ant 
TENT.  AM*  IX  JLXT  ORDc&r  ior.  cxcIaims  Humboldt,  "fWjr 
U  u'  c^J'ir  from  ^Jur  sums  r — that  here  is  ^'  a  cause," not 
^ikerK-isf  "  tsr-ibiisih^d  as  a/€tecr  but  the  only  cause  known,  and 
-/vZ/y  adeipiote'  to  the  e5ect :  and  the  supposition  of  which,  e?erj 
astroQomer  must  adn^it  lo  be  both  ^  reasonable  and  not  improba- 
ble.^ The  era  of  the  change^  or  last  obscuration,  b  the  glacier 
period  of  Agazziz — the  chaotic  period  of  Moses.     ^  A  period  op 

UNIVERSAL  DARKNESS  AND  rNITERBAL  DEATH,"  SayS  the  006 ; 
'*A  PERIOD  OF  UNIVERSAL    DEATH.  AND   UMITBR8AL   COLD,  AtfD 

ICE  ALMOST  UNIVERSAL,^  respoods  the  Other.  ^  A  temporary  cei> 
sation  of  the  sun's  radiant  li^t  and  heat  comt'rfererf  ms  a  juni 
«/<7rr  savs  Moses.  '^  Their  luminous  surf  aces  are  asirBB- 
ALLY  subject  to  thooe  changes  at  extremely  long,  probably  on* 
determinable  periods  f  and  ^  Why  should  he  differ  from  other 
suns  V  replies  HumboldL  "  From  '  Tycho's  star,'  which  has  not 
•hone  during  almost  three  hundred  years?     From  Kqder'sflar 
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of  1604,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  totally  obscured  ?  From 
the  star  34  Cygnus,  which,  after  being  obscured  since  the  earliest 
records  of  astronomy,  'through  unmeasured  periods,'  was  re- 
illumined  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  still  shines  on 
a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  in  the  heavens ;  an  indisputable 
instance  of  a  sun  for  centuries,  totally  extinguished,  and  already 
entered,  once  more,  on  a  new  career  of  light?" 

7th.  Should  any  one  doubt  the  certainty  of  the  conclusion  (in 
regard  to  the  supposed  connection  between  these  geological  and 
astronomical  phenomena),  derived  by  these  distinguished  phi- 
losophers from  the  facts  and  the  principles  above  adduced ;  let 
it  be  remarked,  that  this  does  not  even  impair,  much  less  can  it 
neutralize,  the  force  of  our  reasoning.  For  the  doubt  affects,  not 
the  general  facts  and  principles  (these  are  assumed  as  indis- 
putable), BUT  THEIR  APPLICATION  ]  VIZ.  to  explain  phenomena 
which  some  may  suppose  to  be  capable  of  a  plausible  explana- 
tion (though  none  can  say  it  is  completely  satisfactory)  on  other 
grounds.  But  if  there  be  the  slightest  probability  in  their  hypoth- 
esis, then  it  all  enures  to  the  advantage  of  the  Christian  argu- 
ment ;  and  is  another  instance  of  corroborative  harmony,  where 
ignorance  had  asserted  absolute  contradiction. 

Is  it  said,  '<  These  are  but  the  bold  conjectures  of  adventurous 
and  daring  minds,  pushing  their  speculations  into  a  region  where 
all  is  uncertainty,  at  best."  The  objection  proceeds  from  igno- 
rance, but  we  answer — 1st.  What  is  it  that  has  thus  become  so 
raddenly  uncertain  ?  Is  it,  "  that  our  sun  is  one  of  the  fixed 
•tars,  and  the  fixed  stars  are  suns  1  That  these  suns  are  subject 
to  prodigious  changes — vast  in  extent  and  duration — passing  from 
dazzling  brilliancy  to  dimness,  and  ultimate  invisibility,  now 
fading. utterly  away,  after  being  seen  for  centuries ;  now  blazing 
lip  instantaneously,  and  continuing  to  shine  for  ages?  That 
these  changes  are  sometimes  regular,  at  others  irregular ;  some 
obeerved  and  known  to  return  after  calculated  intervals ;  others, 
extending  over  periods  so  vast  as  to  elude  human  observation  and 
ba£k  haman  scrutiny,  and  that  this  is  the  common  charader  of 
mauT"  Now  if  all  this  be  uncertain,  then  astronomy  is  alt 
an  ittnsioni  and  the  telescope  an  instrument  of  falsehood  and  of' 
folly.  But  how  can  such  an  illusion  shake  the  firm  foundatione 
cfoarnuthl 

fld.  When  acience  has  spent  her  centuries  of  la]>oriou8  inveati* 
gatioQi  and  at  laat  comes  forth  with  the  highest  apecolationa  of' 
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bi^iat  miaday  and  religioQ  acoefits  her  theofj  as  probable, 
appropriates  ber  speculation^  tbaO  she  tbeo  recoil  from  bcr 
ovn  eoncioiionS;  and  renounce  her  subHmeBt  theories  of  nitore^ 
because  thej  are  found  to  coincide  with  the  rerelaiion*  of  tbc 
God  of  nature?     Is  not  their  harraonr  a  mutual  oonfirmaiion? 

3d.  \s  it  an  argument  agaiost  the  credibility  of  Moses,  tbst 
after  three  thousand  years  of  physical  inquiry,  and  vith  all  the 
improred  instruments  of  modern  times :  the  theory,  the  sprcola- 
lioo,  THE  CONJECTURE,  IF  Tou  PLEASi:.  which  IS  unost  probabic^ 
vhich  appears  most  consistent  with  all  the  asoertaioed  phenomeoa, 
is  precisely  that  which  furnishes,  if  true,  the  most  instructire  com- 
mentary on  his  ancient  narralire? 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  argument.  The  objection  has  been 
taken  not  from  the  ribald  ignorance  of  Paine,  but  from  the  calm, 
eool.  contemptuous  irony  of  German  learning,  as  it  smiles  froa 
its  sublime  and  serene  elevation,  upon  the  sim|rfe  credulity  of 
''the  early  ages."     It  objects, 

1st.  That  according  to  Moses,  light  appears  to  be  "of  a  flittd 
KATURE.'*  We  have  shown  that  the  ^ undulatory"  or  "ware- 
theor\'"  of  light,  sustained  as  it  is,  by  the  experiments  of  Prof 
Airy,  and  the  reasoning  of  Herdchell,  and  confirmed  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  our  own  Prof.  Henry,  is  now  the  accepted  theory 
among»t  scientific  men.  That  'Might  is  produced  by  a  series  of 
vibrations  of  a  subtle  JluidJ* 

2d.  That,  originally,  "it  does  not  proceed  from  the  sun.''  Wc 
have  shown  that  it  is  wholly  independent  of  the  sun,  that  it 
"pervades  all  space,  and  even  the  interior  of  all  bodies;"  and 
wherever  any  of  the  various  circumstances  exist,  which  are  capable 
of  prfKlucirig  these  '^peculiar  vtbrations,^^  there  light  exists. 

31.  We  have  shown  that  the  sun  is  not  light,  but  "alight- 
bearer."  Himself  a  dark  body,  receiving  light  from  the  same 
"luminous  atmosphere"  which  illuminates  our  earth. 

4ih.  That  the  unknown  agencies  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  light  in  our  own  sun,  and  the  other  fixed  stars,  arc  vari- 
able, indefinitely,  both  in  intensity  and  duration;  their  light 
alteriiaiely  increasing  and  diminishing;  suspended  altogether 
and  afterwards  revived;  and  these  changes  extended  over  periods 
of  calculable,  and  others  of  uncalculated  length. 

6ih.  The  Bible  records  one  of  these,  which  occurred  six  thou- 
sand years  ago..  Astronomy,  many  precisely  similar^  within  the 
lliit  three  hundred  years. 
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6th.  Astronomy  sees,  evea  now,  in  the  "luminous  atmos* 
pheres"  of  the  sun,  traces  of  the  agency  of  tremendous  forces, 
which  lay  bare  its  dark  surface  for  many  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  operate  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence, 
to  which  terrestrial  phenomena  present  no  parallel.  "  The  play 
of  sudden,  tremendous,  and  evanescent  forces,  either  connected 
with  the  solid  body  of  the  sun,  or  generated  within  his  atmos- 
pheres, and  made  apparent  by  the  supging  and  bursting  of  those 
atmospheres,  has  become,"  says  NichoU,  "an  absolute  fact." 

7th.  The  earth,  too,  is  one  of  those  astronomic  worlds ;  and 
geology  has  discovered  evidences  of  variations  in  her  climate, 
precisely  corresponding  to  these  supposed  variations  in  the  sun, 
that  is,  just  such  a  change  in  her  temperature,  as  those  changes 
in  the  sun's  light  and  heat  would  naturally  and  necessarily  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  last  great  change  thus  asserted  by  geology,  is  said 
to  have  terminated  the  former  geologic  era,  and  prepared  the  earth 
for  man.  It  corresponds  of  course  with  the  Mosaic  chaos ;  and 
we  need  hardly  say,  that  such  a  revolution  in  the  condition  of  the 
sun,  would  necessarily  involve  the  most  terrific  consequences  to 
our  world. 

Thus  have  we  passed  in  rapid  review  many  of  the  most  won- 
derful discoveries,  and  loftiest  speculations  of  modern  science,  and 
have  everywhere  found  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  con- 
verted the  infidel  objection  into  a  real  harmony.  Did  our  limits 
permit,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  other  coincidences  equally 
remarkable,  and  to  answer  other  plausible  objections.  But,  if 
these  greater  difficulties  (by  many  supposed  to  be  insuperable) 
have  been  really  removed,  then  the  subordinate  objections  will 
spontaneously  disappear.  We  cannot  more  appropriately  con- 
clude this  prolonged  discussion  than  by  quoting  the  following 
striking  and  just  remarks  of  an  eloquent  contemporary  writer : 
'^  There  is,  then,  no  physical  error  in  the  Scriptures,  and  this 
great  fact  becomes  always  more  admirable  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  closely  contemplated.  Never  will  you  find  a  single 'sen- 
tence in  opposition  to  the  just  notions  which  science  has  imparted 
to  us,  concerning  the  form  of  our  globe,  its  magnitude,  and  ils 
geology,  upon  the  void,  and  upon  space,  upon  the  planets  and 
their  masses,  their  courses,  their  dimensions,  or  their  influences^ 
upon  the  suns  which  people  the  depths  of  space,  upon  their 
number,  their  nature,  their  immensity.    You  shall  not  find  ons 
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of  the  aathon  of  the  Bible,  who  has  in  epeaUiif  of  the  nrible 
worldi  kl  fidl  from  his  pen  one  only  ct  thooe  eentencee  which  ii 
ocher  books  contradict  the  reality  of  fitcts ;  none  who  makes  tht 
heavens  a  firmament,  as  do  the  Seventy — St  Jerome,  and  all  (hi 
Fathers  of  the  churchy  none  who  mains  the  world,  as  Plato  did, 
an  intelligent  animal;  none  who  reduces  everything  below  to 
the  foar  physical  elements  of  the  ancients ;  not  one  who  hai 
spoken  of  the  mountains  as  Mahomet  did,  of  the  cosmqgony  si 
Bufibn,  of  the  antipodes  as  Lucretius,  as  Plutarch,  as  Pliny,  si 
Lactantius,  as  St  Augustine,  as  the  Pope  Zachary.    When  tko 
Scriptures  speak  of  the  form  of  the  earth  they  make  it  a  globb. 
When  they  speak  of  the  position  of  this  globe  in  the  bosom  of 
the  universe,  they  suspend  it  upon  nothing.    When  thej 
speak  of  its  age,  not  only  do  they  put  its  creation  as  well  as  thst 
of  the  heavens^  in  the  *^  beginning,"  that  is,  before  the  ages  whifih 
they  cannot  or  will  not  number ;  but  they  are  abo  careful  to 
place  it  before  the  breaking  up  of  chaos  and  the  creaCioa  of  mas, 
the  creation  of  angels,  of  archangels,  of  prindpalitiee  and  powen; 
their  trial ;  the  fall  of  some,  and  their  ruin,  the  perseverance  of 
otherfi,  and  their  glory.    When  they  speak  of  the  heavens^  they 
employ  to  desigoate  and  to  define  them  the  most  philosophic  and 
the  most  elegant  expression,  an  expression  which  the  Greeks,  in 
the  Septuagint  translation,  the  Latin  Yulgate,  and  ofi  the  Chrii 
tian  Fathers  in  their  discourses,  have  pretended  to  improve,  and 
which  they  have  distorted,  because  it  seemed  to  them,  opposed  ($ 
the  science  of  their  day.    The  heavens  in  the  Bible  are  "  thb 
bxp<^nse,"  they  are  the  vacant  space,  or  ether,  or  immensityi 
and  not  the  "piaM amentum,"  of  Jerome,  nor  the  ^' arff^fips,"  of 
the  Alexandrian  interpreters,  nor  the  eighth  heaven^  fa^  ^^ 
crystalline  and  incorruptible^  of  Aristotle  and  of  all  the  ancieati. 
And  although  the  Hebrew  term  so  remarkable,  recurs  seventeen 
times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Seventy  have  rendered  it 
seventeen  times,  by  ^  QTe^i&fta^  (firmament),  never  have  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  New  Testament  used  this  expression  of  the  Grreek 
interpreters  in  this  sense.    When  they  speak  of  the  tuTj  thegras- 
ity  of  which  was  unknown  before  Galileo,  they  tell  us  that  at  the 
creation  "  God  gave  to  the  air  its  weight,  and  to  the  waten, 
their  just  measure''  (Job  xxviiL  25).    When  they  speak  of  the  light, 
they  present  it  to  us  as  an  element  independent  of  the  sun,  and 
as  anterior  by  three  epochs,  to  the  period  in  which  that  luminary 
was  formed.    When  diey  speak  of  the  interior  state  of  our  globe, 
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they  teach  us  that  while  its  surface  gives  us  bread|  beneath,  it 
IS  ON  FIRE  (Job  xxvilL  6).  When  they  speak  of  the  mounlains, 
they  distinguish  them  as  primary  and  secondary,  they  represent 
them  as  being  bortij  they  make  them  rise,  tbey  make  them  melt 
like  wax ;  they  abase  the  valleys ;  they  speak  as  a  geological 
poet  of  our  day  would  do.  "  The  mountains  were  lifted  up 
(elevated),  O  Lord ;  the  valleys  were  abased  {Hebrew^  "  de- 
scende€r)j  in  the  place  which  though  hadst  assigned  them." 
(Ps.  civ.  8.)  ("  Oausseuj  Theopneusty^^  p.  144,  14S.)  Let  the 
Christian,  therefore,  never  fear  the  scrutiny  of  science.  The 
word  and  the  works  of  God  must  ever  be  in  harmony.  True 
theology  is  the  interpretation  of  his  word :  real  science  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  his  works.  In  both  the  divine  record  is  unerring 
truth.  In  both^  edike,  the  human  irUerpretcUion  not  only  is  liable 
to  error,  but  must  often  be  defective. 

Let  these  considerations  check,  at  once,  the  audacity  of  skep- 
tical philosophy,  and  the  intolerance  of  religious  bigotry.  Let 
religion  continue,  as  she  has  ever  been,  the  patroness  of  science, 
and  science  will  remain  the  handmaid  of  religion.  The  edicts  of 
the  Pope  have  not  stopped  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
nor  the  philosophy  of  Hume  erased  from  our  geological  strata  their 
innumerable  miracles.  Geology  will  still  date  the  termination  of 
her  old  formations  from  the  extinct  species  they  contain,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  newer  from  the  period,  when  "  a  creation 
entirely  new  had  succeeded  universal  decay  and  death  ;"  though 
some  modern  Epicurus  should  dream  of  new  species  springing 
into  life  "  in  retired  places."  The  earth  will  still  be  heaved  by 
its  volcanic  fires,  the  moon  still  present  her  ragged  edges  and  her 
shattered  front,  to  human  observation  ;  stars  will  still  blaze  into 
sudden  brightness,  and  pass  away  into  invisibility  ;  the  mighty 

REVOLUTIONS,  ABOVE,  AROUND,  BENEATH  US,  will  Still   mOVC   OU 

in  their  sublime  and  mysterious  progress,  towards  their  destined 
consummation,  though  man  in  his  ignorance  should  still  exclaim, 
''  Since  the  Fathers  fell  asleep  all  things  remain  as  they  were 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation."  Nature  will  still  remain 
with  her  unfathomable  mysteries,  and  God  with  his  infinite  and 
incomprehensible  perfections,  and  man  with  his  boundless  aspira- 
tions, his  deathless  hopes,  his  inextinguishable  conscience,  his 
rational  and  immortal  nature.    The  transient  theories  of  a  day, 
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time  will  destroy :  but  t&uth  and  right  abe  imperishable 

AMD  ETERNAL. 


Note. — In  preparing  these  discourses  for  the  press,  the  author 
BBS  been  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  the  total  omission 
of  one  topic,  and  such  an  abbreviation  of  the  whole,  as  would  have 
been  injurious  to  each  portion  separately,  and  marred  the  combined 
impression  of  them  all,  Ki  has,  with  some  hesitation,  chosen  the 
iBtter  alternative,  and  omitted  the  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
^  Mosaic  DELUGE."  This  is  the  less  regretted,  as  the  belief  of 
9iher  deluges  peui  and  to  come,  is  now  a  part  of  the  settled 
geologic  creed,  and  therefore  leaves  that  particular  historical  deluge 
within  its  own  appropriate  sphere  of  historical  evidence.  How 
complete,  decisive,  universal,  is  that  historical  testimony,  no 
well-informed  man,  needs,  at  this  day,  to  learn. 
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Drofewing  thamselTes  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  end  changed  the  glorj  of  the 

-^Meoeniptible  Ood  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  Ac — RoifAif8»  iL  22, 28. 

And  eren  as  thej  did  not  like  to  retain  Qod  in  their  knowledge,  Qod  gare  them 

to  a  reprobate  mind  (marg.  a  mind  void  of  judgment). — Romans  iL  28. 
And  with  all  deoeiyablenees  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish ;  because  thej 
not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  thej  might  be  saved.    And  for  this  cause  GkKi 
•tiall  send  them  strong  delusion,  that  thej  should  belieye  a  lie. — 2  Thess.  iL  10-11. 

In  the  two  portions  of  Scripture  from  which  these  passages  are 
^akeo — the  first  referring  historically  to  a  state  of  things  then  past 
and  still  existing ;  the  second  prophetically  to  a  state  of  things  then 
fiiture — there  is  presented  a  nnost  profound  philosophical  analysis 
of  the  origin,  progress,  and  tendencies  of  a  rejection  by  men  of 
Ciod's  revelation  of  himself;  whether  as  discovered  in  the  original 
impressions  with  which  he  has  endowed  human  nature ;  in  the 
irorks  of  creation  at  large ;  or  in  the  teaching  of  "  holy  men  of 
old,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."    The 
origin  of  their  unbelief  is  referred  to  an  error  of  the  heart  rather 
than  of  the  understanding.     "  They  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
their  knowledge ;"  "  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth."  With 
the  affections  of  the  heart  thus  hostile  to  the  truth  ;  given  over  to 
•elf-conceit,  vanity  and  presumption,  the  powers  of  the  intellect 
become  darkened.    As  a  natural  consequence,  presuming  to  dive 
into  '*  the  deep  things  of  God,"  they  devise  low  and  unworthy  con- 
ceptions of  his  character  and  worship.  As  a  consequence  again  of  a 
degraded  theology  and  '^  a  mind  void  of  judgment,"  the  principles 
of  morals  are  subverted  and  the  passions  of  men  left  to  run  riot  in 
the  practice  of  every  crime  that  can  disgrace  humanity.    And 
then,  under  the  combined  influence  of  a  debasing  theology  and  a 
corrupt  morality,  the  understanding  itself  becomes  enfeebled  and 
drivelling ;  its  logical  faculties  perverted,  and  its  perceptions  blunt- 
ed so  as  to  become  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and 
fidsehood.    As  they  would  not  believe  when  they  ought,  they  are 
left  to  belie  *e  when  they  ought  not.    While  vainly  contemning 
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the  credaliiy  which  humbly  receives  and  believes  the  truth ;  t^'  ' 
glorying  in  their  own  imagined  Pyrrhonism ;  they  are  given  off  ^'  ^' 
— not  to  the  utter  incredulity  which  can  believe  nothing,  butf  ^^ 
the  contrary,  to  the  incorrigible  and  stupid  credulity  which      ''  ^ 
"  believe  a  lie." 

It  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  description  of  infidel 
that  there  is  ascribed  to  it  the  very  absurdities  which  it  has 
been  the  fashion  of  infidelity  to  charge  upon  believers  of  the  "Uu^^ 
as  it  is  in  Jesus ;"  insomuch  that  one  unacquainted  with  the 
thorship^of  this  portion  of  Scripture,  might  well  mistake  it  for 
jeu  df esprit  of  some  ingenious  philosophical  essayist  retorting  opiV^' 
modern  skeptics^  in  cutting  satire,  their  own  charges.  And  whM^ 
those  passages  suggest  very  obviously  the  particular  points  of  w 
tack  against  infidelity,  they  suggest  no  less  obviously,  as  the  gel? 
eral  method  of  warfare,  the  plan  of  holding  the  advocates  of  ioi' 
delity  responsible  for  some  positive  system  of  faith;  and  tbeif 
demanding  that  they  sliow  the  consistency  of  this  system  widi 
itself,  with  right  reason,  and  with  truth.  Instead  of  confining  |  * 
themselves  to  a  mere  defence  of  their  stronghold,  the  advocates  d 
Christianity  should  often  by  a  bold  and  vigorous  sally,  assail  tin  1^ 
enemy  in  his  lurking-place,  and  seek  to  drive  him  from  his  "ret  P 
uge  of  lies,"  with  utter  and  hopeless  discomfiture.  r 

The  disadvantages  of  acting  merely  on  the  defensive  for  Chrii-  p 
tianity,  are  twofold.    In  the  first  place,  it  relieves  infidelity  from 
its  just  responsibility  to  the  laws  of  logical  consistency.     It  allows 
to  infidels  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  pulling  down,  without  |i 
ever  being  called  upon  to  build  up.    But  more  especially,  is  this 
method  of  acting  entirely  on  the   defensive  unfortunate,  in  that 
it  gives  currency  to  the  very  erroneous  notion  that  Chrisiianitj 
is  peculiar  for  the  difficulties  that  attend  faith  in   its  doclrioes. 
And  the  young  and  unwary,  puzzled  by  the  suggestion  of  myste- 
ries and  difficulties  in    the  faith,  which  in  childhood  they  have 
received  upon  trust,  and  captivated  by  the  aflfectation  of  superior 
shrewdness  and  wisdom,  with  which  infidelity  sneers  at  the  mys- 
teries  of   this   faith,   are   seduced   from  their  steadfastness  and 
led  on  step  by  step,  at  length  mukie  shipwreck  of  their  hope. 

It  is  true,  the  very  title  "  Injidelity^^  by  which  we  characterize 
generally  the  various  forms  of  opposition  to  Christianity,  indicatei 
something  merely  negative.  But  the  denial  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity is  uniformly  connected  with  some  system  or  other  of  faith 
with  which  Christianity  is  supposed  to  conflict     Even  were  it  not 
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IS  it  ever  been  shown  that  by  any  law  of  reason,  or  by  any  ap- 
raent  of  God,  one  class  of  philosophers  have  it  as  their  pecu- 
fiice  to  pull  down  and  to  destroy,  without  ever  building  up? 
^re  is  any  obligation  on  the  more  learned  portion  of  men  to  en- 
m  their  fellows,  that  obligation  lies  no  less  upon  those  who 
than  upon  those  who  receive  Christianity.  It  is  not  therefore 
rh  to  prove  Christianity  unworthy  the  credence  of  men.  Es- 
liy  is  this  not  enough  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  set  them- 
I  up  as  professedly  "  the  wise" — as  a  class  claiming  to  be  the 
lophers,  and  the  peculiar  guardians  of  the  mental  and  moral 
sts  of  mankind. 

opting  the  method  here  suggested  by  the  Apostle,  of  holding 
Jity  responsible  for  the  reasonableness  and  consistency  of  the 
for  the  world  which  it  will  substitute  instead  of  Christian- 
stud  pursuing  the  general  tenor  of  the  topics  of  animadver- 
luggested  in  his  view  of  the  origin  and  tendencies  of  infidel- 
propose  to  consider : 

The  difficulties  of  infidelity  in  devising  a  system  of  theology, 
1  hhall  answer  the  inquiries  and  meet  the  wants  of  man's 
uai  nature. 

The  difficulties  of  infidelity  in  devising  a  system  of  ethics 
1  shall  be  of  purity,  force  and  obligation  sufficient  to  restrain 
^uide  man  as  a  social  being,  and  render  possible  the  exist 
of  civilized  society. 

.  The  difficulties  of  infidelity  as  a  logical  system — in  its  ap- 
ion  of  the  laws  of  evidence  to  the  question  of  the  credibility 
B  gospel ;  and  in  constructing  any  theory  on  which  to  account 
e  phenomena  of  the  present  existence  of  the  gospel  records 
the  religion  founded  upon  them,  faith  in  which  theory  does 
ivolve  the  most  preposterous  creduhty. 
lese  views  of  the  subject  comprehend  generally  the  great  as 
of  the  question  of  religion — as  a  question  of  theology,  what 
shall  believe  of  God — as  a  question  of  ethics,  what  man 
practise  toward  man — as  an  existing  phenomenon  which 
as  a  philosopher,  desires  to  account  for.  And  these  three 
ts  of  the  question  embrace  particularly  the  very  points  on 
I  infidelity,  both  ancient  and  modern,  has  assailed  Christi- 
The  substance  of  the  objections  to  Christianity  relates  to 
nreasonableness  of  the  gospel  theology,  the  impracticability 
»  gospel  ethics,  and  the  insufficiency,  or  logical  inconsistency, 
B  gospel  evidences.    The  method  of  .argument  here  propond 
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,  Uiai  if  ibe  go0pel  iheotogy  if  aaworllij  of  the  hift4 1i 
men,  then — dnce  wme  religions  fisiith  is  neceHary  to  fnttn  wti  1 
ddiiy  should  not  only  demonstrate  the  anworthineae  of  thiscn4|i 
bat  supi^y  maakiod  with  a  more  worthy  in  its  stead.  If  the  frill 
pel  ethics  are  impracticable,  infidelity  should  not  only  demoiMlnlft 
thiS|  but  also — since  society  must  have  some  syetem^-densl^ 
more  practical  ethics  in  its  stead.  If  the  records  of  the  ChiiilM 
iiuth  and  the  church  founded  upon  them,  have  not,  as  theyftSi^ 
fan  to  have,  their  origin  in  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  their  pMv 
enration  by  Uie  providence  of  God,  then  infidelity  should  not 
demonstrate  the  negative  of  this,  but  give  the  world  some 
aUe  account  of  so  remarkable  a  phenomena, — admitted  en 
hands  to  exist. 

Lsst,  however,  the  justness  of  this  assumption  may  not  at 
be  dear  to  the  apprehension  of  any,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  illustrate  the  true  state  of  the  questicm— eepecially  in  ngaidHs 
the  first  and  second  topics  proposed,  viz. :  The  obligation  isilhf 
on  those  who  reject  Christianity,  to  provide  some  better  thsohglft 
and  ethics  for  the  guidance  of  mankind.  '^ 

Man  is  by  nature  a  religious  creature,  and  therefiKe  muit  ksw 
a  &ith  and  worship  of  some  fashion.  Whether  reasoniog  d  jwM 
from  the  nature  of  man,  or  reasoning  from  an  induction  of  fan 
in  the  history  of  the  race,  we  arrive  with  eqtuU  certainty  at  lb 
conclusion  that  man  must  have  a  religion.  It  is  a  truth,  pattSI 
upon  the  very  surface  of  human  nature,  that  all  men  have  a  |0> 
ception  of  moral  distiuction ;  that  they  judge  of  actions  not  osif 
as  wise  and  unwise,  but  as  right  and  wrong;  that  they  hmi 
feeling  of  complacency  in  view  of  right  actions,  and  of  ill-deMt 
in  view  of  the  wrong.  This  being  a  matter  of  consciousness 
needs  no  other  proof  than  the  statement  of  it,  ia  order  to  be  hi* 
lieved  and  understood.  This  being  the  case,  men  w^l  be  led  H 
suspect^  if  not  logically  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  BeiB| 
who  in  some  manner  shall  reward  the  good  and  punish  the  evil^ 
and  thus  is  derived  the  idea  of  retribution.  The  point  is  bK 
made  here,  by  any  means,  that  by  logical  necessity  the  existean 
of  a  principle  of  conscience  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  iii 
God.  This  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument  It  is  asserted  self 
that  the  impression  of  a  judge  of  moral  actions  within  the  bfeMK 
of  man,  will  very  naturally  suggest  the /ear  of  a  Judge  abom 
The  whisperings  of  the  conscience,  if  they  convince  not  the  m 
derstanding,  will  yet  impress  the  imagination  with  at  least  a  £• 
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joQ  of  some  supreme  power.  In  exact  accordance  with 
reasoning  is  the  fact  that  such  an  impression,  constituting  a 
ioQ  of  some  fashion,  is  found  wherever  man  is  found.  To 
fact  historians  of  all  ages,  and  philosophers  of  all  sects  bear 
larrent  testimony.  The  Scythian,  the  Indian,  the  Gaul,  the 
Bhiiman,  the  Briton,  as  well  as  the  more  enlightened  Greek  and 
lan  of  ancient  times,  conceived  of  a  God  the  Judge,  and  of  a 
re  existence.  So  in  like  manner  the  most  uncivilized  of 
[era  nations,  alike  with  those  who  are  enlightened,  agree  in 
common  belief  of  a  God, — and,  in  some  fashion  or  other,  of  a 
IMribution.  Ancient  philosophers  of  all  schools — Plato,  Cicero, 
ftristotle  and  Seneca  unite  in  testifying  that  this  was  the  most  an- 
iSent  and  universal  belief  of  all  ancient  nations.  And  the  modem 
ibeptical  philosophers  with  equal  unanimity  declare  their  belief, 
jkftt  in  the  nature  of  the  case  man  must  have  a  faith.  "  Man," 
Shaftsbury,  '<  is  born  to  religion.'*  '^  Man,"  says  Bolingbroke, 
8  religious  as  well  as  a  social  creature ;  made  to  know  and 
his  Creator,  to  discover  and  obey  his  will."  "  If,"  says  Adam 
Bbnith,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Hume,  "  if  we  consult  our  natural  senti- 
we  are  apt  to  fear  that  vice  is  worthy  of  punishment.  The 
Arines  of  revelation  coincide  in  every  respect  with  the  original 
iticipations  of  nature." 

Now  in  this  admitted  necessity  of  some  religion  for  mankind 
the  first  of  the  difficulties  of  infidelity.^  It  is  clear  that  a 
negative  of  the  gospel — nay,  even  a  demonstration  of  the 
irdity  of  the  gospel,  by  no  means  finishes  this  question.  The 
in  fiict  of  retribution,  lying  far  back  in  human  consciousness, 
Iraffected  by  no  preliminary  hypothesis  as  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
Usoiiy.  The  elements  of  that  hell  from  which  the  gospel  pro- 
to  rescue  men,  lie  back  beyond  the  question  of  the  gospel, 
[icfi  proposes  only  to  be  a  remedy  for  an  evil  known  to  exist 
ftmong  the  children  of  men.  What  then,  though  we  have  proved 
the  gospel  to  be  a  fable?  Still  human  existence  is  no  fable; — 
Mr  are  its  fears  of  retribution  a  fable.  What  though  we  have 
prawen  the  improbability  of  the  Gospel  Judgment  to  come?  We 
kmve  still  not  quieted  the  anxieties  and  the  dread  which  guilt 
ibww  generates  in  the  soul ;  nor  have  we  done  anything  to  check 
Itaii  flow  of  sorrow  which  human  experience  avers  must  ever 
fcUow  after  guilt  If  man  <'  dieth  not  as  the  brute  dieth"— if,  at 
iea«en  would  lead  us  to  suspect,  the  life  that  now  is,  constitutee 
but  the  infimcy  of  an  eternal  mai  hood  in  the  life  which  is  to 
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«oni»-Hf  human  natofe  in  any  or  aU  of  its  eMoatiai  attribotan 
10  inhabit  demity — then  moal  olaariy  Ihe  da^  of  phikvophina 
not  fully  discharged  to  their  racei  even  whoa  they  have  deai^ 
iahed  the  entire  fabric  of  Cbriftianityi  or  ezpooed  what  they  te- 
lieve  to  be  the  shallow  empirtcism  of  the  goq>ol  preecripdon  it 
the  spiritual  malady  of  the  race.    The  heU  which  synbsiH 
that  malady  is  no  invention  of  the  gospel  theology.    It 
'logically  anterior  to  the  coming  of  the  goapel,  and  wodd 
exist  even  though  the  memory  of  the  gospel  wore  hlolted 
the  earth.    However  you  may  jeer  at  the  empiriciflni  which 
fosses  to  control  the  stealthy  tread  of ''  the  pestilence  thai 
in  darkness  f  yet  when  your  jeers  have  told  with  thmx  fidha 
efltet,  in  overwhelming  with  contempt  the  quackery,  they  ban 
done  nothing  toward  staying  the  march  of  the  deatroyeri  of  |i» 
tecting  you  from  its  deadly  breath.    And  so  the  jeer,  the 
the  contempt,  the  sophistry, — nay,  though  it  be  the 
which  destroys  all  faith  in  the  gospel,  affects  not  in  the  least  lb 
question  of  retribution  for  sin,  whose  ezisCeDce  ia  an  adaiari 
fact,  independent  of  the  remedy  for  it    The  goapel  pnbmmM 
come  only  as  a  heaven-devised  remedy  for  the  malady  of  eomim 
guilt,  and  proclaims  its  author  as  the  heaven-descended  phfi 
cian,  able  lo  rescue  from  a  death  whose  hand  is  already  fdtif 
every  soul  that  feeb  at  all,  to  be  paralyzing  all  the  eneigiaii' 
the  spiritual  existence.    If  the  skepticism  which  scofls  at  tb 
gospel,  have  found  another  and  a  better  remedy  for  the  kiiM 
and  felt  calamity  of  our  race,  then  the  shafts  of  its  wit  an  wi 
and  wisely  aimed.    If  it  have  found  some  '*  other  name  imiK 
heaven  given  amongst  men  whereby  they  may  be  saved**— ikn 
it  is  all  well  enough.     Yet  let  the  votaries  of  skepticioi  a- 
member  that  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  a  mere  barren  negstiii^ 
however  plausible,  will  not  meet  the  case.    It  satisfies  no  yssBr 
ing  of  the  human  heart.    It  stills  not  those  wailiogs  of  terror  sii 
dread,  which  sin  causes  ever  to  echo  in  the  chambers  of  the  sill 
It  can  soothe  no  trouble  of  the  conscience,  for  it  covers  not  up  At 
dread  vision  of  retribution  which  gleams  upon  every  reflooliii 
spirit. 

Why  then  shall  skepticism  waste  its  energies  to  destroy  fk 
hopes  of  the  gospel,  which,  even  though  illusive,  can  possiUf  Ji 
no  injury  to  a  race  already  doomed  and  hopeless  1  Why,  in  Ai 
mere  wantonness  of  conscious  logical  strength,  dash  in  pieces  Al 
beautiful  creation  of  fancy,  when  as  yet  reason  has  nothing 
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subBtantial  to  substitute  ia  its  stead  ?    Though  the  vision  of  dis- 
■-  tant  water,  which  oft  delights  the  fancy  of  the  famishing  emigrant 
over  the  great  western  desert,  be  but  a  mere  optical  illusion ;  yet 
if  he  is  beyond  all  hope  of  any  real  slaking  of  his  burnin§|  thirst, 
the  illusion  is  harmless  as  it  is  delightful.     Grant  then  tliat  the 
landscape  of  lake,  or  running  stream  and  overhanging  shade 
which  gleams  a  paradise  before  his  enraptured  sight,  is  all  the 
trick  of  the  deceptive  mirage  which  will  ever  recede  before  him 
and  vanish  at  last  into  thin  air ;  still  it  is  no  high  act  of  benevo- 
lence to  inflict  upon  his  eager  though  jaded  spirit  a  display  of  yoig* 
superior  knowledge  of  meteorology  in  demonstrating  that  all  is 
ftlse  and  unreal.     If  there  is  yet  hope  for  him — if  in  some  other 
quarter  you  have  found  a  spring — nay,  even  a  stagnant  pool,  at 
which  the  intense  cravings  of  his  thirst  may  be  satiated ;  then 
indeed  spare  not ; — in  mercy  to  him  dash  in  pieces  the  vain  de- 
ception, that  he  waste  not  his  little  remaining  energy  in  pursuit 
.-  «>f  a  phantom.     But  if  you  have  no  other  hope  to  set  before  him. 
fr  wnd  his  doom  is  inevitable,  then  in  mercy  let  him  go  on   un- 
f  deceived.    As  nature  fails — as  one  after  another  the  springs  of 
iHh  dry  up,  let  the  beautiful  illusion  still  feast  his  imagination ; 
MB  reason  now  totters  on  her  throne  and  the  wild  dreams  of  de- 
vfirium  rush  thick  upon  him,  let  them  be  pleasant  dreams  of 
Idiss ; — ^let  him  lave  his  soul  in  the  cooling  delusion,  till  the  eye, 
'iglazed  in  death,  heed  no  longer  the  glare  of  the  fiery  sun ;  and 
'^he  cries  of  his  thirsty  appetite  have  been  hushed  forever.     Why 
'^eome  to  torment  him  ^ith  your  prosy  disquisitions  of  the  reflec- 
tion and  refraction  of  the  atmosphere,  as  though  begrudging  him 
"^e  single  moment  of  bliss  which  relieves  the  inevitable  horfors  of 
Ills  condition?    As  well  should  a  physician,  in  order  to  settle  a 
IBfference  of  opinion  between  himself  and  a  dying  patient,  under- 
take by  an  cmte-mortem  demonstration,  by  the  scalpel,  to  correct 
tile  error  of  his  patient,  and  establish  his  own  superior  judgment 
in  the  diagnosis  of  disease. 

*  It  is  not  unimportant  to  have  multiplied  illustrations  on  this 
4opic ;  since  this  not  only  is  the  hinge  on  which  this  controversy 
in  great  part  turns,  but  the  faith  of  thousands  has  become  un< 
ieCtled,  from  this  very  error  of  supposing  it  enough  to  discredit 
Ghristianity,  that  difficulties  may  be  suggested  in  regard  to  it. 
"  If  then  man  must  have  a  religion,  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
Iftepticisni,  Christianity  is  not  Ihe  system  to  meet  his  wants,  let 
tkepiidsm  devise  some  other  scheme.    Has  this  been  done  ?    It  is 
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not  intended  here  to  argue  in  the  abetract,  the  queetion  o  the  poc- 
eibility  or  impossibility  of  any  satisfactory  scheme  of  rdigioa  in- 
dependent of  a  revelation ;  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  Catct  and 
historj^to  reason  from  what  htu  been  done.  If,  after  having  em- 
ployed the  highest  powers  of  a  long  line  of  philosophers,  embli* 
cing  the  most  gifted  of  the  race,  during  a  period  of  fi^e  thoosaad 
years,  the  problem  of  a  religion  for  mankind  has  not  yet  been 
solved,  it  is  very  safe  to  infer  that  it  cannot  be  done.  I  propoN 
therefore  to  take  a  comprehensive  and  summary  view  of  the  aa* 
swers  which  have  been  given  by  the  most  enlightened  of  those  who 
Aave  not  known,  or  knowing,  have  rejected  Christianityi  tc  the 
inquiries  which  the  spiritual  constitution  of  man  naturally  prompli 
him  to  make  in  regard  to  his  relation  to  God,  and  his  own  fiitare 
destiny. 

The  question,  ^  What  is  man  to  believe  ooncerning  God?^  ani 
''  What  duty  does  Ood  require  of  man  ?"  is  one  which,  in  the  at- 
ture  of  the  case,  must  interest  every  human  being,  who  has  em 
reflected  at  all.  A  rational  being  with  the  mementoes  of  the  sfir 
nescence  of  his  present  existence  everywhere  around  him,  and wiA 
the  sense  of  ill-desert  for  wrong-doing  ever  within  him,  oMit 
naturally  ask,  whither  am  I  going?  Is  the  present  life  all  of  nf 
existence?  and  shall  this  thinking,  feeling  principle  witliin  m  J 
perish  with  the  body?  or  reaches  it  onward  to  another  life?  If 
so,  then  what  is  the  nature  of  that  life  to  come  ?  What  reiatiaft 
has  this  present  to  the  future  life?  Shall  that  be  a  life  of  joyff 
sorrow  ?  or  shall  it  be  a  mere  abstract  existence  incapable  of  aof 
uf  the  sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure  that  belong  to  the  present? 
Does  the  relation  I  sustain  to  the  being  who  hath  made  al 
things — and  of  whom  I  conceive,  not  only  as  a  Maker  and  i 
Father,  but  as  a  Judge — affect  the  question  of  my  future  life?  U 
80,  is  he  favorable  or  hostile  to  ray  happiness  ?  If  not  favorafak, 
how  may  he  be  appe€ised  ?  and  on  what  conditions  will  he  pass  over 
guilt?  To  all  such  questions  the  gospel  offers  a  full  and  direct 
answer,  in  terms  which  the  most  ignorant  may  comprehend,  lu 
answer  in  general  is — the  Judge  has  made  known  his  will  is' 
declared  the  terms  of  pardon.  An  atonement  for  sin  has  beei 
made,  by  which  is  furnished  a  reason  for  which  he  can  withoot 
derogating  from  that  purity  and  justice,  which  you  ascribe  to  iM 
regard  with  fisivoreven  creatures  who  have  sinned.  Theieiit 
future  life,  to  which  the  present  is  but  a  preparatory  state,  and,ii  I' 
tJiat  life,  eternal  joy  or  eternal  sorrow  shall  be  the  destiny  of  emj  | ' 
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man,  according  as  he  may  have  received  or  rejected  the  offer 
of  mercy. 

Now  to  this  answer  infidelity  demurs  on  various  grounds ;  either 
that  there  could  have  been  no  such  revelation  from  heaven,  or  if 
10,  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  it  has  been  made ;  for  how- 
BVer  strong  the  testimony  ui  behalf  of  the  Bible  as  a  revelation, 
it  is  still  insufficient  to  counterpoise  the  anterior  improbability  that 
nich  a  revelation  should  be  made,  the  incredibleness  of  its  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  the  insuperable  difficulties  which  reason  finds 
attending  its  doctrines. 

We  turn  then,  for  a  more  rational  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  human  soul,  to  the  teachings  of  philosophy,  and 
in  order  to  deal  fairly  and  candidly  with  the  system  of  skepticism, 
lelect  only  from  the  purest  and  noblest  of  its  teachers.  Let  us, 
in  imagination,  then,  follow  some  earnest  and  thoughtful  inquirer 
in  search  of  a  religion  which  shall  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  nature, 
resolved  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  eclecticism  to  gather  from  the  best 
E||;hts  of  every  age. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  topic  of  declamation  with  our  skeptics  to 
ixhibit  the  lofty  heights  of  theoretical  and  practical  religion  to 
irhich  the  ancients  attained  without  the  aid  of  Christianity,  as  an 
nridence  of  what  may  1)0  done  in  the  way  of  choosing  a  religion  of 
nature  for  men.  Voltaire  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  for  ancient  philoso- 
■by,  not  only  the  glory  of  originating  a  theory  of  religion  superior 
0|l  some  respects  to  Christ's,  but  speaks  in  most  complimentary 
jienns  of  the  pagan  religion  of  antiquity  as  "  containing  a  moraUty 
roon  to  all  men  of  all  ages  and  places ;  and  festivals  which 
rere  no  more  than  times  of  rejoicing,  which  could  do  no  injury  to 
■ADkind  or  to  the  morality  of  their  votaries."  It  will  be  but  fair 
h/tn  to  allow  our  inquirer  the  advantage  of  the  light  to  be  ob- 
tained  from  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modern  philosophy. 
^  Ijet  our  inquirer  turn  first  then  to  the  ancients  with  the  inquuy, 
"What  of  God?"  Tradition  back  to  the  remotest  time  instructs 
that  there  is  such  a  being  to  be  reverenced.  He  is  not  now 
ever  in  search  of  tradition,  but  of  the  clearer  and  more  pro- 
nd  views  of  the  most  philosophic  thinkers.    ''  God,"  answers 

thagoras,  ''is  the  Universal  Mind  diffused  through  all  nature; 
tad  the  human  soul  but  a  spark  stricken  off  from  him  as  the 
mai  source  of  life.''    "  God,"  answers  Anaxagoras  (and  the  an- 

Er  is  delivered  amid  the  plaudits  of  his  age), ''  is  the  Infinite 
d|  whic  1  planned  the  motion  and  order  of  all  things."    '*  God," 
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mjB  PUt^  ^  it  the  Maker  and  Etlhw  of  the  aniYaae.''  Bmir 
now  the  inquirer  proceed  a  step  farther  and  aski  what  is  the  natoK 
of  God?  the  relation  in  which  Godetands  to  lu  his  cieatiim!  d 
iB  vague  and  obscure.  Socrates,  who  speaks  naoat  intdligihly  tf 
all  concerning  the  care  and  providence  of  God,  seems  to  oonem 
of  him  as  a  mere  superior  God,  with  hosts  of  infisriors  thicqgh 
whom  he  administers  human  aflhirs.  Rato  seems  to  limit  bk 
omnipotence,  and  to  ascribe  a  co-ordinate  and  oo-extensiire  jori^ 
Miction  to  an  Infinite  Spirit  of  evil,  while  the  various  schoob  ropn- 
sent  God  as  hardly  a  personal  Being  at  all,  bat  a  mere  jMi'iigpfc 
-pervading  the  universe. 

In  answer  to  the  still  more  practical  inquiry,  Does  God  mt- 
arcise  a  providence  over  the  affairs  at  men?— a  questioii  whkii 
aoooiding  to  Cicero^  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion — the  s(- 
terances  of  ancient  philosophy  are  still  more  va^e  and  ooDloHi 
Setting  aside  the  scoflhig  of  Epicurus,  who  banished  God  fioi 
any  concern  with  the  world  which  he  has  made,  Cicero  luoHd( 
who  had  the  advantage  of  all  previous  specnlations,  and  vki 
wrote  a  treatise  of  the  nature  of  God,  regards  the  qnestioa  of  a 
Providence  as  a  matter  yet  unadjudicated.  And  even  Pliny  langb 
at  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  Divinity  should  take  upon  his- 
self  80  troublesome  a  ministry  as  the  care  of  human  afikin. 
Among  those  even  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  Providence, 
as  Epictetus  informs  us,  it  was  a  matter  of  high  dispute,  wheckf 
his  care  extended  only  to  heavenly  things,  or  also  to  thiog> 
pertaining  to  this  earth ;  and  even  those  who  held  the  IiUcr 
opinion  contended  for  nothing  farther  than  a  providence  over 
generals,  without  extending  to  individuals.  According  to  ihe 
Stoics — the  most  virtuous  and  intelligent  of  all  the  sects— God 
himself,  in  the  exercise  of  this  provklence,  is  governed  by  aa  im 
Fate,  or  Destiny,  which  controls  his  actions. 

In  reference  to  the  immortality  and  future  destiny  of  the  sosL 
nothing  can  be  mjore  uncertain  and  contradictory  than  the  otter- 
ances  of  the  most  enlightened  writers  of  antiquity.  The  notioB 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  they  confessed  to  have  beet 
the  most  ancient  and  universal  belief  of  mankind — so  &r  fioa 
becoming  more  definite  and  certaun,  with  the  advance  of  phibie' 
phy,  was  really  obscured  if  not  entirely  subverted.  Whole  sdboA 
as  the  Cynics  and  the  Epicureans,  held  that  the  soul  died  withlkt 
body ;  and  a:  those  who  talked  most  sublimely  of  the  immortsStf 
of  the  soul,  the  larger  portion  founded  their  faith  on  the 
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Ml  that  the  soul  being  an  emanation  from  Divinity,  and  a  por- 
m  of  the  general  soul  of  the  world,  shall  therefore  not  perish  but 
I  **  re-absorbed,''  as  Seneca  expressed  it,  *'  into  the  ancient  ele- 
ents."  The  very  position  on  which  Plato  mainly  founds  his 
kbrated  argument,  destroys  in  effect  this  personal  existence  of 
e  soul  after  death — ''Of  necessity,"  says  he,  "  the  soul  is  an  un- 
merated,  and  therefore  an  immortal  thing."  Socrates,  notwith- 
inding  his  elevated  and  consoling  speculation  of  the  nature  of  the 
al,  declares  as  the  result  of  all  his  reflections,  ''  whether  a  better 
ite  follows  the  present  is  known  only  to  God."  Cicero,  who,  in 
lie  of  the  affectation  peculiar  to  the  new  Academy — which  es- 
ewed  all  positive  opinion — speaks  with  something  of  the  confi- 
ace  of  a  philosopher  in  his  learned  treatises  on  this  subject, 
it  in  familiar  letters  to  friends  expresses  himself  doubtfully  and 
consistently — ofttimes  declaring  death  to  be  the  end  of  all  things, 
ineca,  who  undertook  the  task  of  administering  to  the  world 
Dsolation  in  sorrow,  has  no  higher  consolation  to  offer  at  the 
ath  of  a  friend,  than  the  poor  sophism — "  aui  beattis  aui  ntil- 

In  short,  the  noblest  utterances  of  ancient  philosophy  on  the 
bole  subject  of  God,  and  man's  relation  to  God  and  a  future 
Ite,  so  far  ^-om  enlightening  and  confirming  the  popular  faith, 
rrounded  the  conception  of  God  with  an  obscurity,  which  in 
bet  tended  to  banish  the  idea  from  the  popular  mind.  While  they 
emed  to  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  Being,  they  at  the  same 
ne  banished  him  from  all  direct  practical  control  of  the  affairs  of 
an.  Those  of  them  who  have  made  themselves  immortal  by 
eir  philosophical  demonstrations  of  Uie  immortality  of  the  soul, 
effect  obscured  and  subverted  the  popular  faith  in  this  doctrine. 
Q  the  subject  of  a  future  retribution,  the  very  same  authors  pro- 
algated  the  most  opposite  opinions.  Nay,  Plato  himself,  the 
eat  expounder  of  the  theory  of  retribution,  absolutely  rejected 
18  notion  as  a  practical  faith  for  the  people  merely  on  the  ground 
political  inexpediency. 

8uch  then  are  the  elements  of  the  great  results  of  ancient  teach- 
g,  out  of  which  must  be  framed  a  system  of  faith,  which  shall 
eel  the  wants  of  humanity,  in  lieu  of  the  system  of  the  gospel 
hich  infidelity  proposes  to  reject.  Is  there  anything  here  which 
true  philosopher  would  be  willing  to  substitute  in  the  popular 
ind,  for  the  sublime  and  simple  faith  of  the  gospel,  which  teaches 
te  God,  a  Father  and  Ruler— one  Savioar— God  manifest  in  the 
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flesh — erne  Dinne  Spirit  which  moyes  upoo  the  aonl — one  Ini 
ProYideiice  which  DuroberB  even  the  haira  of  our  head — a  lifi 
after  the  death  of  the  body  which  shall  reaify  the  ioeqnalitiesaf  lb 
life  that  now  is ; — and  a  hope  of  abiding  in  his  "  preMDoe  wh« 
there  is  fuhiess  of  joy,  and  at  his  fight  hand  where  then  an 
pleasures  for  evermore." 

Nay,  the  ancient  philosophers  themselves  were  bi  from  doV' 
ing  to  substitute  their  own  specilationa  for  the  fahh  of  tk 
masses,  even  absurd  and  inconsistent  as  they  held  that  Cuthtott 
They  universally  answered  the  question,  "How  is  God  to  h 
worshipped  ?"  by  referring  men  to  the  religioD  of  thdr  ooooCij, 
their  oracles  and  priests.  Many  of  the  roost  eoiioent  of  theiB,  si 
Plato,  purposely  veiled  their  instructions  in  an  obscurity  irapeai* 
trable  to  ordinary  thinkers.  Cicero  held  it  to  be  absolutely  wt 
lawful  to  declare  the  mysteries  of  the  Supreme  Ciod  to  the  vo^. 
And  however  just  might  have  been  their  Tiews  of  religion,  lUi 
could  noUin  the  nature  of  the  case  have  famished  mankind  fA 
a  religion.  It  might  easily  be  shown,  if  time  pennitted,  that  1 1^ 
ligious  faith  can  never  found  itself  on  mere  speculations,  howenr 
just.  The  teacher  of  religion  must  teach  "  by  authority,  and  nol 
as  the  scribes."  Having  no  authority  to  enforce  their  instructiooi, 
the  people  at  large  concerned  themselves  little  about  their  pnh 
found  speculations.  Sorae  authority  from  heaven  is  esseoiial  to 
enforce  the  attention  of  men.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the 
mere  reasonings  of  philosophy,  however  jusC  cannot  offer  do 
practical  ground  of  religious  consolation  and  hope.  They  msf 
amuse  the  light-hearted  students  of  the  Academy,  but  not  coosok 
the  sorrow-stricken  and  conscience-stricken  inhabitant  of  a  world 
of  sin.  The  spirit  disappointed  with  the  vanities  of  Ufe— 4lie 
heait  broken  at  the  sepulchre  of  some  heart-idol — the  soul  filled 
with  dismay  at  the  stern  approach  of  death,  are  not  in  a  frame 
to  follow  out  the  subtleties  of  philosophy,  and  comprehend  the 
certainty  of  its  conclusions,  however  jusL 

Many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  themselves,  as  if  conscioas 
of  this  difficulty,  never  referred  inquirers  who  asked  after  instmc- 
tion  in  practical  religion,  to  their  own  disquisitions.  Cicero  eo- 
joined  upon  every  man  to  worship  God  according  to  the  religioo 
of  his  country.  Plato,  in  the  RepubUc  declares  that  what  God 
Supreme  is.  and  how  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  is  best  left  to  the 
Oracle  at  I>elphos. 

Indeed,  so  far  from  aiming  to  recover  t  \t  masses  from  the  super- 
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otitioQs  of  this  popular  idolatry,  the  ancient  philosopher?,  with 
siogular  insincerity,  encour  ged  their  superstitions.  It  is  a  noto- 
rious fact,  that  in  the  con:est  between  Christianity  and  idolatry, 
the  philosophers  were  the  principal  supporters  of  Paganisna.  They 
prostituted  their  genius  and  learning  to  make  idolatry  in  all  its 
Ibrms  respectable.  They  allegorized  the  monstrous  fables  of  the 
poets  so  as  to  give  them  a  semi-philosophic  currency.  Indeed. 
they  hesitate  not  to  defend  even  the  stupid  animal  worship  of  Egypt, 
as  containing  under  an  obscure  veil  the  highest  wisdom.  With 
«ucb  proofs  before  them  of  the  insincerity  of  their  great  intellectual 
leaders,  no  wonder  the  masses  of  the  people  should  treat  their  spec- 
ulations with  contempt.  Nor  was  this  want  of  confidence  in  the 
speculations  of  philosophy  peculiar  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  To 
aay  nothing  of  the  professed  skeptics,  the  new  Academy,  embracing 
Cicero  himself,  held  nothing  to  be  certain — nothing  to  be  positively 
affirmed.  Without  any  of  the  affectation  of  the  new  Academy, 
Socrates,  with  true  humility,  affirmed :  "  This  only  I  know,  that  I 
know  nothing."  All  intelligent  men  complained  of  the  uncertainty 
of  all  knowledge.  Diodorus  Siculus  openly  charged  the  Greek 
philosophy  with  leading  mankind  into  perpetual  doubt  even  in 
regard  to  the  plainest  truth.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  in  this 
elate  of  the  case,  no  sincere  inquirer  could  look  to  this  quarter  for 
light  in  the  great  matter  of  religion. 

Having  thus  seen  that  the  ante-Christian  philosophers,  notwith- 
■tanding  the  frequent  reference  to  them  in  such  a  tone  of  triumph, 
offer  no  relief  to  the  difficulties  of  infidelity  in  devising  a  religion 
ton  mankind,  we  now  inquire  whether  the  an^i-Christian  philos- 
ophers of  modern  times,  though  having  the  advantage  of  the 
labors  of  their  predecessors,  as  well  as  of  much  light  borrowed 
from  Christianity  itself,  have  yet,  after  near  2,000  years,  devised 
any  system  of  instruction  for  those  who  inquire  what  man  is  to 
believe  concerning  God — ^what  duty  God  requires,  and  what  des^ 
tiny  has  in  store  for  man  1  And  both  because  this  investigation 
must  be  very  brief,  as  well  as  because  it  is  our  purpose  to  allow 
infidelity  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  only  its  most  enlightened 
and  illustrious  efiforts  of  reason,  I  shall  confine  this  view  to  a  few. 
of  the  most  remarkable  schools  of  philosophy  since  the  revival  of 
teaming.  What  then  have  those  who  Rejected  Christianity  as  the 
religion  for  human  nature  proposed  to  substitute  in  its  stead  ? 

If  there  be  any  more  rational  theory  of  religion  to  be  found  on 
which  the  soul  of  man  in  its  natural  eagerness  to  know  something 
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of  lis  raklioa  to  the  uniYerae  and  its  doidny  mmj  tUy  itsdi^  il 
ooght  cortainly  to  be  found  here. 

Lord  Herbert,  with  whom  the  list  eommaicei^  admits  folly  the 
abeolate  neceesity  of  a  religion  for  men ;  and  having  rejected  the 
Christian  notion  of  a  revelation  from  God  ae  nnniweeoary,  beUijr 
undertakes  to  construct  a  system  in  its  stead.    That  there  ie  a 
God  who  is  to  be  worshipped  with  acts  of  piety  and  Tirtoe;  ihst 
there  are  sins  for  which  if  men  would  be  pardoned  they  mast  ft- 
pent ;  and  that  there  am  rewards  and  punishments  in  afiitnm  life; 
— are  the  articles  of  faith,  whidi  do  in  his  Tiew  censtitnis  s 
creed  for  a  universal  rel^rion — sufficient  fbr  all  the  wants  of  the 
human  souL    I  cite  this  creed  not  only  as  that  which  comes  U^ 
torically  first  in  the  series  of  modem  infidelity,  and  is  therafen 
important ;  but  because  also  it  is  in  itself  a  full  admissioo  of  the 
theory  of  the  whde  subject  by  which  it  is  proposed  here  to  ten 
infidelity,  to  wit:  that  some  faith  is  necessary  for  man,  and^thsl 
the  philosophy  which  rejects  Christianity,  »  to  be  held  justfy  le- 
sponsible  to  furnish  man  with  a  religion  in  its  stead.    In  ngui 
to  this  creed  there  is  time  here  only  to  obeervOi  first,  that  it  ■ 
liable  to.  all  the  objections  which  lie  against  Oiristianity  as  a  eff- 
tern  of  dogmatism :  secondly,  that  it  is  too  vague  and  indefinite  (o 
answer  any  practical  purpose  for  the  g^eat  mass  of  men :  thirdly, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  certainty  of  its  articles,  and  then- 
fore  it  rests  on  the  ground  of  mere  authority — and  that  the  author- 
ity of  Herbert,  which  is  at  least  no  higher  than  that  of  Chriet— 
though  Christ  be  shown  to  be  a  mere  man — and  lastly,  becaase 
the  creed  has  been  in  part,  if  not  utterly  repudiated,  by  the  greater 
lights  who  have  succeeded  Lord  Herbert  in  the  work  of  enlighteih 
ing  the  world  by  philosophy.  Passing  by  this  mongrel  creed  which 
has  been  rejected  alike  by  Christians  and  philosophers,  imagine 
now  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  setting  out  most  devoutly  to  coo- 
suit  the  several  oracles  of  philosophy  which  have  been  set  up  since 
that  period  for  the  guidance  of  men,  asking,  what  is  God?    What 
is  man's  relation  to  him?    What  is  to  be  man's  destiny  after  the 
death  of  the  body.    Applying  first  to  Bdingbn^e,  he  is  toU  to 
believe  ''  that  there  is  one  supreme  all-perfect  Being — the  eternal 
— the  original  cause  of  all  things  and  of  almighty  power.    Bat 
we  must   not   ascribe  to  him   any  moral  attributes,  or  deduce 
moral  obligations  from  those  attributes;  or  be  guilty  of  the  blas- 
phemy of  talking  of  imitating  him.     That  this  God  made  the 
world  al  &tt^  an^  «8\»\KvdDL^  >!ca  \a.H(a  of  the  system,  but  oow 
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has  no  more  concern  with  its  affairs — except  so  far  perhaps  as 
relates  to  collective  bodies.  As  to  the  soul  and  its  destiny — the 
■out  is  not  distinct  from  the  body,  and  therefore  perishes  with  it. 
While  it  is  of  great  use  to  believe  the  impression  of  immortality 
and  of  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter — yet  the  whole  thing 
18  a  fiction.  That  finally  Reason  discovers  to  man  a  law  of  na- 
ture founded  in  the  human  system  and  clear  to  all  mankind."  But 
lest  the  inquirer  shall  be  too  curious,  he  is  gravely  informed 
not  to  expect  too  much.  "  Theists  concur  in  ascribing  to  God  all 
possible  perfections;  yet  they  will  always  differ  when  they  descend 
into  any  detail,  and  pretend  to  be  particular  about  them,  as 
tkey  have  always  differed  in  their  fiotions  of  those  perfections. 
Thus  the  only  answer  given  is  in  substance,  that  there  is  a  God 
of  all  possible  perfection,  but  what  those  perfections  are,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  detail  about  which  philosophers  differ.  That  men  ought 
to  believe,  as  men,  and  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  and  that  there  are  pains  or  pleasures  in  store  for  it  here- 
after, while  as  philosophers,  they  must  perceive  that  this  faith  is 
mere  humbug.  From  Shaftsbury  such  an  inquirer  would  soon 
turn  aside,  deterred  on  the  one  hand  by  his  tone  of  dogmatic  con- 
tempt, and  on  the  other  by  his  declaration  that  all  religious  faith, 
beyond  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  is  unnecessary.  Nor  will 
be  be  disposed  to  tarry  long  among  the  disciples  of  the  school  of 
French  materialism,  who  denying  ''  angel  or  spirit" — under  the 
influence  of  a  philosophy  which  makes  matter  the  source  and  ori- 
gin of  all  thought — with  Voltaire  doubts  the  existence  of  God 
bimself,  and  utterly  repudiates  immortality  for  man  —  or  with 
EMAlembert  declares  a  Grod  unnecessary.  From  such  philosophy 
be  shrinks  back,  as  doing  violence  to  the  noblest  impulses  and 
instincts  of  his  nature. 

Imagine  then  an  ordinary,  though  sincere  and  earnest  mind, 
coming  at  length  upon  the  "  bristling  formulas  of  the  absolute" 
among  the  lofty-soaring  idealists  of  modern  Germany,  where  be 
finds  a  whole  empire  concentred  upon  the  investigation  of  three 
problems — ^The  existence  of  God  and  his  nature — The  universe 
— The  freedom  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul.  He  inquires  first 
of  Kant,  and  receives  for  answer  in  substance — Man  has  a  con- 
ception of  God — ^yet  scientifically  speaking,  this  conception  can- 
not be  regarded  as  anything  else  than  the  generalizing  power  of 
our  own  reason  personified.  Of  course,  he  inquires  here  no  further ; 
for  though  he  still  feels  eager  for  light  on  the  subject  of  God  and 
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the  fOol,  he  is  diimiwed  to  rnaroir  the  -caicpncfti  wmf^ntm? 
aod  while  he  it  avored  that  the  UHrer  of  that  cchdie  vul  oeduc 
to  biro  the  three  tnithf — the  exiRCAce  d  GodL  iIk  iabiun'  fif  bm, 
And  the  immortahtj  of  the  Mml — jet  bo  beht  vkaimr  ^m 
upon  hit  coDscieoce.  as  to  hov  fron  thb  cadtfcace  of  a  God  ni 
the  imoiofUlitT  of  the  mil  lo  ioiiBr  hs  rdafkai  to  Ood  as  hafpf 
or  unhappy  lorerer.  He  tarns  nor  to  Fkhttz  "  Yoa  ask  cf  GdJ^' 
fe'svs  t^ie  ptiilosopher.  ve  hare  do  cotioepCMa  of  hira  sarcv 
tLe  subject  of  thought,  cooceired  of  as  absoKOte :  all  that  vc  set 
in  looking  rnii  upon  the  uniTene  is  the  rdex  of  oar  ovn  actintj 
— lite  objectified  laws  of  our  own  beaii^.  The  -  F  is  the  mSj 
object  in  the  universe.  ^  SelT  is  the  abcGlale  priacipw  of  ail  phi* 
losopbj.  -  V  am  the  Creator  of  the  muvcrsc.  - 1  make  it  Is 
it^kz^  my  own  self-development.  The  tkimtimff^  a/  ike  mumd  m 
the  active  existence  of  God ;  so  that  man  and  God  are  identical 
I  then  am  God."  With  what  horror  wiU  our  piaio  ioqairer  torn 
from  this — to  him  at  least — nnintelligible  jmoa  1  We  may  vcB 
imagine  bim  to  exclaim,  ^  k  phiiosophj  thus  after  attaining  in 
suUimest  heigbu,  recurring  again  to  the  monstrous  idolatry  d 
ancient  Pasrani^mr — ^Changing  tlie  glorr  of  the  incomiptftk 
God  into  an  imag^e  iik<:  unto  corruptiule  man  ?~  *-  L"  a  man — am 
God  ?  "The  ibinki:i?  mind  is  his  active  existence  T  Then  the 
philosopher  who  think?  thus  sii'olimely  is  the  highest  of  aL  devel- 
opment* of  God  !  N3 y.  is  not  this  conception  worse  than  the  an- 
cient Paganism  1  For  though  that  made  man  God.  yet  it  chose 
the  highest  conception  and  attribute  of  man.  In  Jupiter  it  wor- 
shipped power — in  Apollo,  manly  strength  and  beauty — in  Yeom 
the  concentred  charms  of  woman !  But  we.  after  the  advance 
of  so  many  ages  of  improvement,  must  worship  as  our  highest 
form  of  God.  a  little  pipe-smoking  high-Dutch  philoisopher !  hi 
contempt  he  turns  next  to  Scbelling  as  the  antagonist  of  F'ichte 
and  of  more  "  spiritual"  views.  Here  he  is  told  that  before  and 
independent  of  the  existence  of  the  world,  God  is  the  undeveloped, 
impersonal,  absolute  essence  from  which  all  things  proceed,  bat 
tending  to  personality  in  the  production  of  the  universe.  Still 
more  puzzled,  he  turns  to  Hegel  and  is  told,  ''Cvod  is  a  mere 
|.  :<>:e5s.  ever  unfolding,  realizing  himself  in  the  human  conscious- 
ne^r.  God  is  the  dialectic  process  of  thought  In  another  aspea 
God  is  nature  coming  to  self-consciousness — the  absolute  idea. 
Hence  he  exists  only  in  knowledge.  Therefore  he  can  exist  ooljr 
in  man.     Or  by  another  process  assuming  the  truth  which  is  ob- 
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Tious,  thai  *'  something  and  nothing  are  the  same" — then  God  is 
nothing.  Our  inquirer,  though  still  more  puzzled,  has  at  last  this 
consolation,  that  here  at  length  are  two  philosophers  for  once  in- 
finitely near  an  agreement.  Rousseau  complained  that  he  found 
no  two  philosophers  ever  to  agree,  but  that  each  one  constituted  a 
■ect  to  himself.  Here,  however,  are  two  between  whom  the  dif- 
ference is  "  the  mere  ghost  of  a  departed  quantity."  One  works 
out  the  conclusion,  that  the  very  highest  development  of  God  is 
a  high-Dutch  philosopher — the  other  decides,  in  infinitely  close  ap- 
proximation to  this,  that  God  is  nothing  at  all. 

Or  perhaps,  now  attracted  by  the  imposing  title  of  Eclecticism 
assumed  by  the  more  modern  French  philosophy,  and  imagining 
that  here  is  truth  in  the  grand  collection  of  all  the  good  things  of 
all  systems,  he  turns  toward  this  quarter  his  inquiries,  and  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  what  we  are  to  believe  concerning  God  ?  he 
18  told  that  God  is  the  spontaneous  Reason,  the  first  and  last  prin- 
ciple of  all  things.  Reason  is  literally  a  universal  revelation.  It 
18  the  mediator  between  God  and  man.  It  is  the  very  "word 
made  flesh."  God  thus  everywhere  present,  returns  to  self-con- 
sciousness in  man.  In  short,  the  divine  nature  is  a  simple  Pan- 
theism. I  need  not  refer  to  other  instances  of  the  French  school ; 
for  whatever  variations  and  controversies  the  various  sects  may 
have  had  among  themselves,  all  alike  are  characterized  by  their 
scoffs  at  all  veneration  for  a  personal  Divine  Being — and  by  their 
rejection  of  almost  every  idea  of  spiritual  duty — and  by  substi- 
tuting the  mere  vague  idea  of  nature  for  the  living  God.  Though 
the  revolutions  in  French  philosophy  have  been  both  as  numerous 
and  as  remarkable  as  the  revolutions  of  French  politics,  the  results 
of  them  have  been  as  far  from  promoting  real  truth,  as  have  the 
political  revolutions  of  promoting  real  personal  and  civil  freedom. 

Or  if  he  turn  away  in  disgust  from  these  highest  developments 
of  philosophy  in  Europe,  and  seek  with  fond  hope  some  light  from 
the  more  practical  labors  of  American  thinkers — here  too,  to  his 
surprise,  he  finds  among  those  "  professing  themselves  to  be  wise" 
the  same  dim  and  indefinite  conceptions  of  the  whole  subject 
In  their  effort  to  relieve  Christianity — for  which  they  profess  the 
highest  regard — from  the  incumbrances  of  superstition,  they  have 
gone  from  step  to  step  in  the  work  of  improving  their  systems  of 
^^  Rational  Christianity"  until,  with  singular  diversity  of  view, 
they  have  propounded  a  jargon  of  strange  conceits  concerning 
God  and  th  5  soul  of  man,  which  has  all  the  wildness  and  extrav- 


Wt  m&te  oar  mqmj  at  tkii  «Bck  §ar  aa^K  camfnhmtMt 
a  unth  cwnnmiif  God  widi  tke  leas  fMiiiif  fa 
ctf  US  pnou  gire  ut  wMJoe  mt  advancae  that  ia  didr 
mwMracT  k  iw  jevd  ;^ — aor  do  th^  give  la  to  the 
rnkuLT  AfiiiaBCB  ikai  to  aiake  ooe'o  odf  midrinltfud  ii  at  oD  pnin- 
wvnkr,  ^A  iniiiA  fWMwtracT,^  wars  Mr.  Eooeraoo.  ^  if  the 
iiiu^ioiin.  :c  bujt  auDds.  Wkb  oooas^eBcr  a  greai  oool  hai 
mQaKuda*  "  To  be  greof  is  to  be  aiinrWerii^oiirf-  SocnIeSi 
leaB.  aoi^  Liaiber.  wcne  all  misoodcn&ood.'  Aooofdiaglj  we 
±Bic  '^w  msLio  il  sreauiegi  ia  all  their  attcfances  oaocenuog 
Gm  %3d.  iL**  datr  oua  ores  to  (Sod.  Aa  iiaiwiiliUj  Chiistiaa 
^ibiiaMp&j.  tusdr  so  called,  pipes  erer  ia  lamanrr  of  **'Godii 
atf  uc* — M  t^  hilk — in  the  caoFaas  and  peocil  of  the  paiaier. 
Wi»5S^er  God  xs  a  penoaml  being,  or  the  aiere  oriMiatom  of  iB 

K3C  Tct  -  understood.^  At  to  aoj  dtHy  wbicfa  «« 
fic  vith  vfaat  affections  of  heart  we  shall  vorship,— 
m  «ha>ste  ideas^  ~  Parity  of  heart  and  the  law  of  grafi- 
ixiiutt  M'H  T-fC  ^e  found  to  be  identicaL*  As  to  worship — "All 
2^:  i^  ^  X  ifcnpvf  of  worship :  and  he  who  produceth  aor  pbe- 
3*.~cx'!C:i  :3  aiiore  h  a  tm?  wors^hipper  <rfGod.  **  L*aborare  est 
Trrr^.'  Wr^-c  if  wc«r?bip.  -  All  inie  work  is  sacied  :  in  all  inie 
'v-rr-c  anr^  i:  V^t  rrmt  koMd  labor,  there  is  something  of  diTio^ 
a•^»f.'*  Tz*  wxM  bad  beard  before  of  the  ^dignity  of  labor;" 
&3*i  :n::c?  and  poeis  had  in  ngure*  of  speech  ascribed  a  sort  of 
tf .T.a.'.j  lo  the  labor  of  man.  when  contemplating  it  as  harness* 
iog  up  the  ligfatQioe  to  run  an  express  over  continents ;  or  as 
annihilating  time  and  space  by  the  agency  of  steam ;  or  even  in 
compelling  the  earth,  by  her  myMerioas  processes,  to  jield  the 
fruits  which  fill  man's  garners.  Bot  it  wiU  hardly  be  a  doctrine 
"^  uiidei^tood,^  much  less  felt  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  feelings 
of  a  sincere  inquirer  after  God.  that  mere  bodily,  or  even  mental 
toil,  is  the  fittest  worship  he  can  offer  the  Creator  and  Father  of 
all.  Nor  will  such  a  man  be  likely  to  perceive  the  ^^  consistency'' 
of  holding  that  "  labor  is  worship"  with  the  fiBtct,  that  while  in- 
deed labor  not  only  elevates  and  dignifies  man,  and  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  needy,  yet  it  is  labor  also,  which  moulds  the  fabe 
keyS;  and  forges  the  false  bill,  and  fills  the  world  with  base  and 

•  Otfljle. 
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deceitful  wares ; — no  very  acceptable  acts  of  worship  surely,  to  a 
God  of  purity  and  justice. 

But  whilst  the  developments  of  modern  skepticism  have  been 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  a  transcendentalism  which  professes  to 
seek  only  more  "  spiritual"  views ;  and  claims  to  have  published 
a  new  and  improved  edition  of  Christianity,  far  more  profound 
and  spiritual  than  the  old ;  there  has  grown  up  side  by  side  with 
this  form  of  infidelity,  another  form  more  dangerous  because 
more  congenial  with  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  more  palpable 
to  the  perception  and  comprehension  of  ordinary  men.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  remarkable  extensions  of  the  facts  of  physical 
science  and  of  the  applications  of  powerful  and  far-reaching 
generalizations  to  these  facts  when  discovered,  certani  impulsive 
and  ill-balanced  minds,  as  in  all  periods  of  great  mental  excite- 
ment, seized  with  a  wild  fanaticism  of  science,  and  overleaping 
the  barriers  which  reason  and  nature  have  set  to  limit  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge,  have  devised  a  sort  of  Religion  of 
Science^  in  the  character  of  whose  Divinity  the  physical  sciences 
are  very  strongly  represented.  One  of  these  sects  renders  its 
religious  homage  to  a  God  who  appears  to  be  conceived  oi^  as  an 
Almighty  inventor  and  machinist,  who  having  devised  and  put 
in  motion  a  mere  physical  universe,  has  retired  to  a  distance ; 
and  as  from  some  infinite  eminence,  contemplates  with  eternal 
complacency  the  smoothly  moving  wheel-work.  Another  sect, 
advancing  as  they  suppose  a  degree  or  two  higher,  seem  to  con- 
ceive of  God  as  of  some  great  self-absorbed  mathematical  pro- 
fessor, forever  establishing  the  great  laws  of  physics,  and  super- 
intending their  practical  operation  in  the  physical  universe. 
Whilst  a  third  sect,  holding  it  to  be  by  no  means  a  sufficiently 
exalted  and  sublime  view  of  the  nature  of  Divinity,  to  attribute 
to  him  any  present  concern  with  such  trifles,  conceive  of  him,  as 
having  merely  acted  at  first  in  some  past  eternity,  and  glorified 
himself  in  giving  its  first  impulse  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  then 
retired  to  await  the  development  of  these  laws  in  the  production 
of  the  physical  universe ; — as  some  ancient  capitalist  having  in- 
vested his  means  in  productive  stocks,  retires  at  his  ease  to  con- 
template with  ever-increasing  pleasure  the  development  of  an 
ever-accumulating  wealth.  All  these  views  alike  banish  God 
practically  from  the  universe.  They  with  mock  reverence  exalt 
him  to  a  throne ; — but  it  is  a  throne  shorn  of  its  glory  in  a  soli- 
tary and  silent  eternity.    They  profess  most  piously  to  believe  in 
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Gofb  oxlMQiieei  while  the  attribuUM  of  the  ezieleDce  which  they 
aeeribe  to  him,  make  it  practically  no  existence  at  aD.  So  fiu*  ai 
velatee  to  the  character  of  that  Being  in  whom  man  ae  a  moral 
creature  feels  any  interest ; — so  far  as  concerns  Religion  in  the 
sense  of  sometbiog  that  is  to  enlighten  the  nnderstandSng,  reUere 
the  conscience,  and  elevate  the  moral  natnre ; — this  philosopby 
is  literally  ^  without  God  in  the  world.^  Indeed,  teadiing  as  it 
does  that  man  himself  is  but  the  higher  "deTdopment"  of  mere 
animalism ; — that  originating  at  first  in  some  fintuitous  chemical 
experiment  in  which  electric  currents  passing  through  matter 
have  somehow  organized  an  ammaleulum ; — that  thence  start- 
ing in  an  infinite  progress  of  transmigration,  the  animalculum 
becomes  fim  a  reptile — then  the  reptile  a  four-footed  beast— ^d 
then  the  four-footed  beast  an  ape — then  the  ape  a  man — then 
the  man  an  Aristotle,  a  Bacon,  a  Laplace  or  a  Newton ; — this 
philosophy  needs  no  God  for  its  man  in  this  life,  nor  any  im- 
mortality for  him  in  a  life  to  come. 

But  let  this  suffice.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  detail  the  almost 
infinite  catalogue  of  systems  of  minor  note, — and  profitless  u 
wearisome.  Nor  need  we  care  to  exercise  the  privfl^e  which  the 
laws  of  war  would  justify,  and  in  imitation  of  infidelity  when 
attacking  Christianity,  array  against  our  adversaries  the  fooleries 
of  every  insignificant  skeptical  sect  that  has  burlesqued  the  name 
of  infidelity.  We  have  so  far,  in  this  search  for  a  theory  of  re- 
ligion to  substitute  for  Christianity,  endeavored  to  give  infidelity 
the  advantage  of  its  best  and  highest  efforts,  unembarrassed  by 
the  follies  of  confessed  failures.  And  notwithstanding  this,  the 
very  mention  of  anything  like  unitt/  as  essential  to  any  article  of 
religion,  is  the  keenest  satire  on  skepticism.  We  have  a  right  to 
demand,  however,  what  creed  can  be  gathered  from  this  mass  of 
opinions  ?  If  we  are  to  select  one,  which  is  the  true  one  ?  If 
we  become  Eclectics  and  select  from  all,  on  what  principle  make 
the  selection  ?  who  is  able  to  do  it  ?  We  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
question — and  from  us,  it  comes  with  infinite  force  and  emphasis. 
Who  is  right,  of  all  these  innumerable  sects  of  philosophy  ?  How 
is  the  world  to  believe  you,  before  you  have  first  made  at  least 
some  show  of  agreement  among  yourselves  ?  Christians  have 
drawn  out  the  teachings  of  their  religion  into  creeds — logical  and 
consistent  articles  of  faith — and  with  all  their  apparent  diversity 
of  opinion  on  other  topics  they  at  least  must  be  admitted  to  agree 
on  the  fundamentjal  joints — of  God — His  relation  to  man — and 
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Lhe  destiny  of  the  human  soul.  Let  us  see  then  in  brief  what 
•ort  of  a  creed  on  these  vital  topics  we  can  glean  from  the  phi- 
losophy on  which  infidelity  relies  instead  of  inspiration.  Yolney, 
the  priest  of  Philosophism,  pretended  in  imitation  of  Christians 
to  form  into  a  catechism  the  articles  of  infidel  belief.  We  but 
follow  a  high  example,  therefore,  in  the  endeavor  to  condense 
into  this  form  the  opinions  which  we  have  been  considering. 

QuES.  "  What  is  God  ?"  Ans.  God  is  a  name,  the  idea  to  be 
attached  to  which  is  not  yet  definitely  determined.  Our  wisest 
teachers  difier; — some  holding  that  it  denotes  a  mere  power 
which  first  gave  impulse  to  the  universe ;  others  regard  the  word 
as  the  name  of  a  spirit  that  pervades  all  nature ;  others  again  as 
a  mere  logical  symbol  for  the  abstract  and  indefinite,  ego — the 
infinity  of  the  "  I-hood." 

Q.  <^Is  not  God  then  a  Personal  Being?"  Ans.  There  have 
been  those,  both  among  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  who  have  so 
held.  But  as  the  light  of  modern  philosophy  has  guided  men 
into  higher  regions  of  speculation,  this  notion  is  becoming  obsolete 
and  left  to  the  unscientific  and  superstitious  vulgar — yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  some  of  our  wisest  men  have  earnestly  held  it. 
.  Q.  Does  God  concern  himself  with  human  aflfairs?  Ans.  This 
18  a  matter  of  speculative  opinion.  Some  of  our  greatest  teachers 
have  held  that  chance  directs  all  things.  Others  hold  that  Fate 
and  Destiny  rule  the  universe.  Many,  however,  have  argued 
roost  ingeniously  for  a  rational  jurisdiction  of  Providence.  Of 
this  class  again,  some 'hold  the  Providence  to  extend  only  to  great 
affairs,  while  others  contend  that  if  Providence  control  not  the 
•mall  afiairs.  He  cannot  possibly  control  the  greater.  Some  con- 
ceive of  this  jurisdiction  as  exercised  personally,  but  most  of  the 
modern  great  men  regard  it  un philosophical  to  hold  to  any  Provi- 
dence, exercised  in  any  other  manner  than  through  the  agency  of 
laws  established  from  the  very  first. 

Ct.  What  of  the  human  soul  and  its  existence  after  this  life  ? 
Ans.  This  is  a  merely  speculative  matter  concerning  which  wise 
men  roust  necessarily  differ.  The  simplest  theory  on  this  subject, 
and  that  which  is  attended  with  the  least  difficulty,  is  thai  there 
is  no  soul.  In  this  opinion,  too,  men  of  the  most  opposite  philos- 
ophy, as  the  Materialists  and  Transcendentalists,  seem  in  effect 
to  agree.  Another  view  of  the  subject  perhaps  equally  simple,  is 
that  the  question  itself  is  one  beyond  the  pale  of  true  Philosophy. 
Thus  one  of  our  great  lights  has  said,  ''The  momen   the  doctrine 
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of  immortality  if  lepanUely  taughti  man  is  already  faDcii.  No 
ioipired  man  ever  coodescenda  to  tliese  evidences.'^  Tet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  most  refined  and  eubtle  of  the  doctors  in  past 
times  have  taught  that  man  has  a  soul,  and  that  this  soul  isperAopt 
immortal  As  to  the  relation  of  the  future  to  the  present,  there  is 
no  certain  opinion — nor  can  there  be,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  souL  The  prevailing  tendency  of  opinioo, 
however,  is  at  present  in  an  opposite  direction  firom  the  views  of 
the  last  age.  Then  the  soul  was  conceived  of  as  but  the  central 
point  of  acuteness  and  sensibility  in  a  congeries  of  oigans ;  its  ioh 
pulses  of  good  and  evil,  were  supposed  to  be  secretions  of  the  gan- 
glia and  the  brain ;  and  Cabanis  demonstrated  by  the  scalpel  the 
process  by  which  the  vibrations  of  the  nervous  system  were  tram- 
formed  into  thought  and  emotion.  At  present  the  incIinaiioQ  of 
philosophy  is  rather  to  regard  the  term  "  wuF  as  a  figure  of  speech 
— the  representative  of  a  popular  "  myth,"  and  though  spoken  of 
by  the  world  at  large  as  a  real  existence,  the  term  as  used  by  the 
more  eminent  philosophers  denotes  the  mere  all^^cal  draperf 
of  an  imaginary  idea ! 

Such  would  be  a  specimen  of  the  modem  catechism  of  reasoa. 
Perhaps  however  the  very  conception  of  such  a  formula  will  be 
treated  with  disdain,  as  an  antiquated  and  obsolete  fashion  of 
giving  expression  to  religious  faith  ;  as  restraining  free  inquiry  in 
an  age  of  "  progress  f  and  as  tending  to  trammel  and  embarrsn 
the  efforts  of  reason  to  enlighten  mankind.  If  then  we  may  not 
require  of  Infidelity  such  a  '<  Confession  of  Faith"— drawn  out  into 
formal  propositions  from  its  sources  of  knowledge, — ^we  may  at 
least  ask  for  the  "  Bible"  of  reason.  Imagine  then,  that, — in  a  man- 
ner analogous  to  the  collection  into  one  volume  of  the  writings  of 
some  thirty  different  authors  of  different  eras,  which  Christiaoi 
reverence  as  the  revelation  from  God  and  the  source  of  all  their 
formulas  of  Faith,  we  have  collected  into  one  volume  the  theo- 
logical teachings  of  the  several  philosophers  who  have  united  in 
rejecting  Christianity.  And  in  order  to  give  Infidelity  every  poen- 
ble  advantage  in  the  comparison,  and  the  least  possible  embarrav- 
ment  on  the  score  of  consistency,  we  will  not  demand  of  it  aor 
'<  Old  Testament"  in  writings  of  an  ancient  era  of  civilization.  Gife 
us  a  "  New  Testament"  embracing  the  modern  golden  era  of  phitoeo- 
phy ; — a  volume  for  the  guidance  of  the  world  in  theology  embrada; 
only  the  last  and  highest  results  of  the  speculations  of  a  thousand 
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years.  Such  a  volume  would  have  the  doctors  of  the  earlier  En- 
glish and  French  schools  of  philosophy  for  its  "  Evangelists ;"  tlic 
exploits  of  the  French  revolutionary  savans  for  its  '<  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ;" — the  disquisitions  of  the  German  idealists  and  ration- 
alists for  its  *^  Epistles" — and  the  mystic  visions  of  French  and  Amer- 
ican Eclectic  transcendentalists  for  its  final  "  Revelation."  Provide 
U8  with  such  a  volume,  and  we  are  then  placed  upon  a  just  footing 
for  a  comparison  between  the  revelation  of  faith  and  the  revela- 
tion of  reason.  Skeptical  criticism  has  made  itself  extremely  busy 
with  microscopic  search  after  the  ^^  discrepancies^  between  the 
several  writers  of  the  Christian  volume.  But  let  skeptical  criticism 
now  try  its  ingenuity  in  finding  the  "  coincidences'^  between  the 
several  writers  of  this  "  Bible"  of  reason.  Let  it  reconcile  Her- 
bert declaring  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  possessed  of  moral 
attributes  which  are  the  grounds  of  all  religion,  with  Bolingbroke 
denying  the  possibility  of  knowing  their  attributes,  or  with  Vol- 
taire doubting  God's  very  existence,  or  D'Alembert  asserting  that 
God  is  unnecessary.  Let  it  seek  for  the  coincidences  between 
Shaftesbury  proclaiming  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  as  a  first 
and  necessary  truth,  and  Spinoza  declaring  God  to  be  simply  the 
flubstratum  of  all  existence ;  or  Fichte  denying  any  active  exist- 
ence of  a  God  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  soul ;  or  Hegel 
announcing  God  is  nothing ;  or  Cousin  answering  God  is  every- 
thing !  Let  it  harmonize  the  schools  which  teach  a  Providence 
and  an  immortality,  with  the  schools  which  repudiate  a  Provi- 
dence and  proclaim  death  to  be  an  eternal  sleep !  If  the  canons 
of  judgment  which  skepticism  has  applied  to  the  investigation  of 
Cihristianity  be  just,  then  the  application  of  these  canons  to  the 
■ystem  of  unbelief  must  be  equally  just.  Tried  by  the  rule  that 
truth  is  unity  and  ever  consistent  with  itself,  what  is  the  world  to 
think  of  a  theology  that  both  affirms  and  denies  absolutely  the 
existence  of  God ;  that  affirms  now  his  personal,  and  now  an  im- 
personal existence ;  that  affirms  and  denies  the  immateriality  and 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  both  affirms  and  denies  every 
point  relating  to  either  the  responsibility  or  the  great  end  and  pur- 
pose of  the  present  life? 

If  these  several  pictures  shall  have  the  air  of  a  caricature,  the 
philosophers  themselves  are  to  blame  for  it.  Their  opinions  are 
fiurly  stated ;  and  if  a  mere  juxtaposition  of  their  sevend  opinions 
expose  the  absurdity  of  them,  it  but  exposes  at  the  same  time  the 
effrontery  of  the  men  who  would  set  up  their  discordant  opinions  in 
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flppMkloD  to  the  mbUnie  unity  of  that  woodorfiil  ¥01111116^  whidi 
though  embneiiig  the  writiDgi  of  men  of  eroiy  ▼ariety  of  cb&iae- 
tOTy  gmniof  and  aoquirementi  limg  in  ereiy  diffeient  hirtorical  en 
thfoogh  m  period  c€  flfkeen  hundred  yenrei  yet  all  teach  the  eaae 
God— the  same  pnmdence  of  God—the  same  method  of  eeconaf 
Qod'e  favor — the  same  theory  of  the  homan  aonly  and  the  wum 
immortal  destiny  of  the  sonl  after  the  present  life. 

Well  said  Roossean  of  his  infidel  brethren^  ^  I  haTO  oonsnM 
oar  philosophers — ^I  ha?e  read  their  books — I  haye  examiMd  th« 
opiniona  I  find  them  all  proudi  positive  and  dogmatic^  evsa  is 
their  pretended  skepticism; — knowing  everythlBg  and  pnmg 
nothit^jTy  And  ridiculing  one  another.  If  yoa  oouai  the  nomber  sf 
them,  each  one  b  reduced  to  himself ;  they  Aever  unite  but  Is  di^ 
p«Bte." 

We  have  confined  the  aigument  as  to  the  ability  of  InfidsBtf  li 
devise  a  theology  for  the  world,  to  what  has  ysf  beem  dmm.  h 
miglit  easily  be  shown  if  time  permitted,  that  thio  k  in  the  nsMi 
of  the  case  the  best  thai  can  is  dms.  The  infinite  ^^A^^^ffm  rf 
opinions  which  has  been  exhibited,  arises  not  firom  the  meie  iii' 
syncrasies  of  individual  minds^  who,  in  spite  of  a  tme  pli3eB0|lf, 
have  run  into  these  errors  and  contradictions  in  the  applicatioa  it 
the  system.  They  are,  all  of  them,  the  natural  and  logical  rank 
of  tbe  very  first  principles  of  Infidelity ;  and  are  the  conduaioBi 
at  which  variously  constituted  minds  must  arrive  by  logical  joBttt 
sity,  when  once  they  have  adopted  the  peculiar  stand-point  fnm 
which  Infidelity  views  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The  fundamoilil 
controversy  between  tbe  advocates  and  the  impugners  of  revehtion 
is  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  concerning  religion.  Is  nSpss 
a  question  of  fact  or  a  question  of  reason  ?  Christianity  regudi 
religion  as  a  matter  of  foct ;  its  doctrines,  as  revealed  fects ;  ito 
evidences  the  occurrence  of  fiicts,  which  combine  with  the  chanc- 
ter  of  the  truths  revealed  to  prove  its  promulgators  to  have  ben 
God-sent  men  authorized  of  God  to  declare  his  wilL  Every  fbra 
of  philosophic  unbelief,  on  the  contrary,  proceeds  upon  the 
tion,  in  some  form  or  other,  that  religion  is  a  question  of 
resting  upon  the  axioms  and  deductions  of  the  underatandiag^  ^ 
upon  the  spontaneous  impressions  and  impulses  of  the  human  sosL 
Thus  says  Mr.  Emerson  in  a  tone  of  complaint :  '<  The  posilioB 
men  have  given  to  Jesus  is  a  position  of  authority.  Tie  FuA 
xhat  stands  upon  authority  is  not  Faith."  Now  viewing  Ik 
whfAe  maUM  ci  tiiAfieioa  traca  U»s  wrong  stand-point,  no  otbir 
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'OODsequence  can  follow  than  die  endless  contradictions  and  absur- 
dities here  presented.  For  in  all  these  antichristian  systems  alike, 
there  is  the  omission  of  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  hu- 
manity in  the  very  first  announcement  of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  of  humanity ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course  ail  the  subse- 
quent processes  of  reasoning,  however  just  and  ingenious,  are 
unavailing  to  work  out  any  definite  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 
To  use  a  simple  and  familiar  illustration,  the  equations  given  are 
less  than  the  unknown  quantities  whose  values  it  is  the  object  of 
the  reasoning  to  educe.  Hence,  however  various  the  starting- 
points  of  the  several  modern  methods  of  metaphysical  research : 
whether,  as  one  school  declares,  the  starting-point  l>e  the  material, 
finite  universe  ;  or,  as  another  declares,  the  finite  conscious  self; 
or,  as  a  third,  the  infinite  absolute : — however  diverse  the  fashion 
of  reasoning,  whether  empirical  transcendental,  ideal  subjective, 
ideal  objective,  or  ideal  absolute ;  and  however  wide  and  bridge- 
less  the  gulf  between  the  resulting  systems  of  the  universe,  con- 
structed in  these  several  methods  ; — all  of  them  alike  having  failed 
to  recognize  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  problem,  of 
necessity  fail  to  meet  the  practical  wants  of  man, — as  a  being 
iaslinctively  conscious  of  his  relation  to  some  judge  supreme,  and 
of  iU-desert  in  that  relation.  And  in  no  portion  of  human  history 
is  there  to  be  found  a  more  forcible  evidence  of  the  fact  that  **  they 
^did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,"  than  in  that  por- 
tion which  details  the  successive  and  contradictory  phases,  and 
tlie  worse  than  Babel  confusion  of  tongues  of  modern  speculative 
-philosophy; — all  growing  chiefly  out  of  the  refusal  of  all  parties 
•lilce  to  admit  a  revelation  from  Grod  as  one  of  the  objective  phe- 
momenOf  and  the  felt  want  of  some  such  revelation  as  one  of  the 
mikjedive  facte  of  human  nature.  It  will  not  fail  to  suggest  itself 
wm  a  singular  fact  to  any  reflective  student,  on  a  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  speculative  philosophy,  all  covered  now  with  the 
wrecks  of  a  hundred  exploded  systems ;  that  any  one  of  the 
farious  methods  of  constructing  a  theorem  of  the  universe — 
whether  the  materialistic,  the  ideal,  or  the  absolute, — might  have 
OAtjafiBictorily  explained  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  if  the 
fitet  of  a  Christian  revelation  had  in  good  faith  been  admitted  as 
one  of  the  original  elements  of  such  theory,  and  had  been  allowed 
fti  just  influence  in  modifying  the  theory  in  the  progress  of  its  coo* 
alructioo.  With  the  admission  of  this  &ct,  and  the  light  cast  by  it 
the  sfnritual  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  aimoet  any  form 
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if  ike  culier  Eoglish  or  French  malerudiMD  wooU  hm 
lAefia&e  to  aceoant  for  all  the  pheoomena  of  bainaoity  tal 
?iie  vBiTcne.  With  this  fact  and  its  consequences  foUy  adoulr 
X  mttcfs  Tery  little  whether  we  adopt  as  a  stand-poiat  "  die 
SK*  fWnectJTe  self)  of  Fichte,  or  the  "  oot-me^  <  obyectiTe  natora) 
<c  ScSibbng.  or  ihe  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel,  in  oar  phikMopbical 
flVKiMk  In  either  case  the  light  derived,  and  the  limitatioiii 
■i^oed  by  this  admission  of  an  objective  revelation  and  a  eorrs- 
g  mbfective  spiritual  element  in  humanity,  wouM  fumirii 
f  if*:f-t*j>  preservative  against  the  extravagances  into  which  aD 
ascchodi  have  hitherto  ruiL  And  the  practical  differencai 
between  the  theories  would  be  analogous  U>  ihe  difference  betweea 
the  udiitaiorT  and  the  nuliating  theories  of  light ;  either  of  then 
acooonting  for  the  phenomena.  Indeed  the  most  striking  of  d 
the  arguments  for  the  ^  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation"  miglit  be 
drawn  from  a  review  of  the  modern  speculative  philosophy  and  the 
dear  exhibition  of  the  need  of  such  a  revelation,  to  supply  a  vam- 
iag  element  in  every  problem  of  the  universe  yet  constmctad. 
And  we  say  it  is  but  a  proof  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not  ^  nats- 
rally  subject  to  the  law  of  God,"  that  this  lack  of  an  essential  ab- 
meat  in  the  problem  has  not  been  observed  and  admitted ;  not- 
withstanding all  the  failures  hitherto  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
universe.  It  is  held  to  be  the  sublimest  of  all  the  results  of  modem 
physical  science,  that  in  our  age,  the  astronomer  in  his  stodf 
should  have  established  by  abstract  calculations  the  existence  oft 
planet  which  hitherto  had  eluded  the  keen  scrutiny  of  a  thousand 
'clescopes ;  and  that  he  should  have  handed  over  to  the  astromiiMt 
^n  the  observatory  a  search-warrant  describing  the  very  tioK 
when,  and  the  place  where,  the  skulking  planet  must  be  found; 
when  and  where  it  accordingly  was  found.  And  yet  nothing  can 
be  simpler  than  the  process  by  which  this  sublime  discovery  was 
reached.  It  was  but  the  consequence  of  a  prior  discovery  of  an 
error  in  the  results  which  should  have  expressed  exactly  the  meat- 
urement  of  the  orbit  of  a  known  planet;  an  inference  hence,  that 
since  the  process  of  calculation  is  indubitably  just  and  its  detaib 
correct — there  is  some  element  missing  from  the  original  data: 
hence  the  suggestion  of  the  disturbing  influence  of  some  unknown 
planet ;  and  hence  the  calculation  of  its  place,  and  consequently 
its  discovery.  Why  is  it  that  precisely  analogous  errors  in  Um 
projection  of  the  orbit  of  humanity,  have  not  long  since  suggeatad 
the  existence  of  another  element,  overlooked  in  the  very  data  aa 
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which  the  whole  theory  is  based  ?  Why  bo  obstinately  close  the 
«J08  to  the  suggestion,  that  in  the  construction  of  the  intellectual 
vniverse,  Reason  may  not  be  a  solitary  planet  moving  through 
immensity  around  the  great  central  mind,  but  that  Faith  also  may, 
W  another  planet,  move  perhaps  through  the  same  region  of  the 
soiverse,  and  her  orbit  so  cross  that  of  the  sister  planet,  or  have 
tome  point  of  contact  with  it,  as  to  render  the  projection  of  the  orbit 
nf  the  one  impossible,  without  calculating  the  influence  of  the 
•Iher? 

It  is  no  remedy  for  these  errors  to  admit  a  religion  of  nature 
jnerely,  for  this  is  still  to  assert  the  principle  that  religion  is  not 
m  question  of/oc^,  but  of  rectsan  alone.  It  is  no  remedy  either  to 
admit  revelation  in  part  as  subsidiary  to  reason.  For  experience 
demonstrates  most  clearly  that  however  the  votaries  of  the  religion 
nf  reason  may  profess  or  even  feel  deep  respect  for  the  Christian 
levelation ;  or  may  even  admit  revelation  at  some  later  stage  of 
the  argument  as  a  modifying  influence  in  the  system,  and  as 
ancillary  to  the  work  of  reason ;  the  result  will  in  the  end  be  the 
lame,  as  though  no  reference  at  all  has  been  had  to  religion  as 
n  question  of  fact  Step  by  step  the  votaries  of  a  '^  rational  Chris- 
tianity" will  be  driven,  first  to  Deism,  then  to  Pantheism  or  Athe- 
«n.  For  of  necessity  a  Christianity  that  consents  to  utter  its  voice 
Mily  in  obedience  to  what  may  claim  to  be  reason,  is  of  no  higher 
force  than  the  power  which  controls  it.  It  dwindles  therefore,  first, 
ioCo  a  mere  hypothetical  and  visionary  system,  which  can  afford 
no  solid  ground  of  hope  and  comfort  to  the  soul.  Nothing  then  is 
more  natural  than  that  to  a  mind  so  disappointed  in  the  results 
#f  its  faith,  revelation  shall  seem  to  be  a  mere  excrescence  on 
aaiural  religion.  For  a  like  reason  natural  religion  shall  by  the 
tame  process  become  to  such  a  mind  a  system  of  mere  empiricism, 
feeble  in  its  arguments,  unsatisfactory  in  its  proofs,  earthly  and 
grovelling  in  its  sanctions.  The  Qod  of  this  religion,  having  first 
dwindled  into  an  object  within  the  reach  of  human  reason,  shall 
aoon  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  humanity  ;  and  finally  as  an  un- 
worthy and  unnecessary  conception, — by  a  higher  philosophy,  be 
banished  from  the  universe.  Hence  the  entirely  fruitless  results 
of  all  the  speculations  in  theology  which  have  assumed  religion 
Id  be  merely  a  question  of  reason  during  the  past  three  centuries. 
The  world  has  been  kept  ever  astir  with  the  "  movement*^  of  a 
^  progressive"  theology  of  reason,  and  encouraged  by  most  con- 
fident assurances  of  Uie  speedy  construction  of  a  system  which 
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■hall  be  adapted  to  the  more  advanced  stage  of  hamanity.  Then 
has  indeed  been  "moYement"  enough.  With  an  energy  and 
power  of  genius  never  before  witnessed,  men  have  set  Ihenuelvei 
to  reinvestigate  first  truths,  and  construct  a  moral  ajrstem  of  the 
universe.  There  has  been  ^'progress,"  but  it  has  been  progresi 
forever  in  a  circle.  The  latest  results  of  Infidelity  in  all  its  fbnni 
are  approximating  more  and  more  to  the  first  results  of  the  Infi- 
delity of  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  revival  of  leaniing. 
And  as  now  we  trace  the  philosophical  history  of  the  last  tbm 
hundred  years,  we  but  perform  a  voyage  of  circumDavigatioD.  Ai 
some  traveller  who  having  toiled  over  mountains  and  seas,  thieogh 
sandy  deserts  and  tangled  wilderness,  ever  keeping  his  fincetotlM 
east,  finds  himself  at  last  precisely  at  the  spot  whence  he  set  out, 
only  approaching  from  an  opposite  point  of  the  compass,  so  oer 
progress  over  the  realms  of  modern  skeptical  philosophy.  We  set 
out  with  Spinoza — that  God  is  the  universe,  and  end  with  Strauss— 
that  the  universe  is  God. 

Here  then,  in  short,  are  the  theological  difficulties  of  Infidelitjr. 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  man,  that  he  must  have  a  positive  fiuth. 
If  Christianity  as  a  system  of  faith  be  held  either  iosuflScient  or 
defective,  it  behooves  those  who  hold  it  such  to  make  a  better  pro- 
vision for  the  wants  of  the  world.  In  this  provision  there  should 
be  at  least  a  reasonable  degree  of  unity  and  consistency.  But 
you  have  exhibited  nothing  but  a  congeries  of  opinions,  boldly 
announced  indeed  and  obstinately  defended,  yet  all  contradictory 
and  equally  worthless.  Truth  is  unity — truth  is  ever  consistent 
with  itself.  But  you  have  never  yet  united  in  a  single  article  of 
faith.  Each  successive  speculation  destroys  that  which  preceded 
it.  You  claim  progress,  and  ever  hold  out  hopes  of  a  glorioui 
goal  to  be  reached — yet  march  in  solemn  procession  ever  in  t 
circle  and  leave  your  followers  at  last,  just  where  you  found  them— 
with  no  God  to  worship — no  retribution  to  fear — no  immortality  to 
hope  for — and  not  a  single  inquiry  of  their  spiritual  natorB 
answered. 

II.  The  ethical  difficulties  of  Infidelity  may  be  discussed  within 
much  narrower  limits.  They  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
obvious  upon  a  mere  suggestion  even  to  minds  little  accustomed 
to  abstract  reasoning.  And  the  relation  of  this  to  the  former 
branch  of  the  argument  is  so  intimate,  as  to  be  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  corollary  from  it  At  the  same  time  this  view  of  the 
subject  \b  vti  ttv^TV|}  i«s^ftK\:&  \si^x^  \^'<^ttjaLUt  than  the  former, 
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pecially  from  the  fact  thai  the  neceesity  of  morality  to  the  social 
isteDce  of  man  is  far  more  generally  appreciated  by  the  mass  of 
en — and  the  subject  appeals  more  directly  to  their  present  and 
ftvious  interests.  It  will  be  necessary  however  to  confine  this 
anch  of  the  subject  to  a  mere  outline  and  illustration  by  way 
specimen  of  the  argument 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  an  argument  here  to  prove, 
at  the  Infidelity  which  rejects  Christianity,  and  consequently 
A  moral  system  of  Christianity,  is  to  be  justly  held  responsible 

supply  some  other  system  of  morals  for  the  government  of 
en.  All  the  reasons  which  have  been  exhibited  already  in 
lablishing  the  obligation  of  Infidelity  to  furnish  the  world  with 
religious  faith,  apply  here  with  still  more  palpable  force.  Nor 
it  needful  to  prove  that  some  moral  system,  of  higher  sanctions 
an  the  mere  penalties  of  civil  and  social  law,  is  essential  to  the 
try  existence  of  men  tc^ether  in  a  state  of  society  ;  for  this  point 
fully  admitted  by  all  enlightened  skeptics — and  were  it  not,  the 
d  experience  of  the  world  would  attest  it  beyond  dispute. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  principles  of  morals — as  arising 
liof  the  conviction  of  the  relation  of  man  to  a  Supreme  Being — 
ia  obvious  that  the  view  of  the  creed,  of  skepticism  on  the  sub- 
et  of  God  and  man's  relation  to  God  as  before  presented,  is 
terly  incompatible  with  any  higher  law  of  morals,  than  that 
bich  appeals  to  the  mere  selfishness  of  men.  Without  the  firm 
oviction  of  the  existence  of  a  moral  Ruler — which  conviction  as 
s  have  seen,  is  impossible  under  any  of  the  skeptical  systems  of 
diosophy — there  can  be  no  such  things  as  moral  laws^  e^ccept  in 
6  most  vague  and  metaphorical  sense.  Every  man  under  this 
stem  is  responsible  to  his  own  mind  only — if  responsible  at  aU — 
r  the  moral  character  of  his  actions.  And  therefore  the  only 
larantee  which  society  can  have  against  the  graspings  of  his 
Ifishness — the  prompting  of  his  lusts,  or  the  impulses  of  his 
issions,  save  so  far  as  his  actions  are  done  in  open  day,  is  in 
6  fear  he  may  have  of  his  own  mind.  But  why  shall  he  fear 
mself,  if  a  reasonable  prospect  of  impunity  from  the  vengeance 

law  ofiers,  and  a  strong  temptation  of  immense  present  advan* 
ge  ?  He  need  fear  no  self-remorse ;  for  Infidelity  has  relieved 
m  from  any  fear  of  an  avenging  Judge,  and  conscience  having 
m  neither  law  to  appeal  to,  nor  Judge  to  threaten  with,  must 

necessity  dwindle  into  a  mere  blind  instinct,  whose  cowardly 
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it  in  very  true  that  these  resuilH  have  not  very  exten 
lowed  the  irjieculations  of  skepticism  hitherto.  The  re 
they  have  not  however  is  tlie  restraint  still  held  over 
revelation  which  infidelity  has  professed  to  despise.     31 
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*ly  led  astray  in  matters  of  speculative  opinion  than  in  mattera 
ting  to  their  practical  welfare  in  the  present  life.  Hence  many 
m-  have  adopted  the  theory  of  skepticism  as  a  theology  have  been 
^slow  to  adopt  the  system  of  practical  morality  which  necessa- 
■0OWS  from  it.  And  thus  a  great  portion  of  men  act  in  the 
fli  of  their  creed  ;  and  while  they  join  in  the  cry  against  the 
blogy  of  the  gospel,  tbink  it  best  to  let  the  world  abide  by  the 
iMity  of  the  gospel. 

Itai  we  have  not  to  rely  merely  on  logical  deductions  to  prove 
i^lhe  theology  of  modern  infidelity  must  lead  to  a  subversion 
U  ethical  principles.  These  deductions  have  been  made  for  us 
toany  cases  by  the  skeptics  themselves.  And  all  that  is 
llful  to  the  exhibition  of  tbe  ethical  difficulties  of  infidelity,  is  a 
Hence  to  the  moral  principles  which  it  has  formally  announced. 
ftHobbes,  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  Theology,  utterly  repu* 
jtoe  the  common  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  as  incom- 
Kble  with  the  view  of  man  as  a  creature  of  sensation,  to  whom 
lb  ideas  must  be  mere  phantoms.  While  Spinoza,  from  the 
ly  opposite  section  of  philosophy,  affirms  the  same  conclusion,  on 
^■core  that  God  being  tbe  universal  substance,  all  that  happens 
»t  so  happen  by  the  energy  of  this  substance,  and  therefore 
M  can  be  no  room  for  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
ictions  which  all  alike  have  their  origin  in  God.  So  in  later  times 
r  French  successors  of  Hobbes — Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  IHAlem- 
t — preached  the  morality  which  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat 
letised.  Denying  any  moral  distinction  in  actions,  Diderot 
imed  for  every  man  the  right  to  do  as  he  pleases,  and  to  choose 
wording  to  the  instincts  of  his  nature.  Tolney,  in  full  consistency 
th  the  theological  system  of  the  whole  materialistic  school,  held 
f-preservation  to  be  at  once  the  ground  and  the  end  of  all 
irality — that  to  be  right  which  ministers  pleasure  and  prolongs 
I — that  to  be  wrong  which  inflicts  pain  or  shortens  life.  So  revert- 
j  again  to  the  opposite  school  of  idealism — Fichte  affirms  that 
liness  and  sin  are  only  seemingly  such,  because  of  our  peculiar 
wiitution,  and  holiness  and  sin  are  mere  pictures  of  the  brain  hav- 
l  no  inherent,  absolute  nature.  Schelling  subverts  all  moral 
%ation,  by  the  dogma  that  everything,  as  by  a  blind  fatality, 
ist  develop  itself  precisely  as  it  is  developed.  In  the  system  of 
igel  which  deifies  the  thinking  principle  in  man,  or  that  of 
osin  with  its  divine  humanity,  there  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
room  for  the  ordinary  conception  of  morals ;  for  why  should  a 
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divine  humanity  dread  sin  or  strive  after  rectitude  ?  From  these 
specimens  we  may  see  that  so  far  as  concerns  what  we  may  term 
the  systems  of  pure  and  positive  infidelity,  both  material  and  ideal| 
the  subversion  of  all  moral  dbtinctions  is  not  left  to  mere  inferencSi 
The  deductions  are  boldly  made ;  and  taking  them  as  so  made,  we 
defy  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  devise  a  society  which  could  exist  a 
year  under  their  practical  development 

The  more  practical  English  freethinkers  had  the  ingenuity  io 
save — or  at  least  making  a  show  of  saving — the  principles  of 
morals,  while  they  aimed  to  subvert  the  theology  of  Christianity. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  his  philosophy  Mr.  Hume  merely  doubted^  in 
regard  to  morals.  The  greater  portion  of  the  English  skeptics,  as 
if  to  avoid  the  ethical  difficulties  of  their  less  practical  brethren, 
have  been  inclined  to  elevate  natural,  as  they  depreciated  revealsd 
religion ;  and  thereby,  as  they  imagined,  preserve  the  sanctions 
of  morality  harmless.  Thus  Herbert,  Bolingbroke,  and  Shafts- 
bury,  while  decrying  the  Christian  theology,  yet  claimed  to  be  the 
devotees  of  a  religion  of  nature,  and  pre-eminently  the  instructoa 
of  mankind  in  the  principles  of  morality.  But  the  same  sugg^stioos 
which  we  have  made  above  as  to  the  intrinsic  feebleness  of  a  mere 
natural  religion,  apply  in  all  their  force  to  the  morality  which  baa 
its  foundation  alone  in  the  reasonings  of  natural  religion.  If  reli- 
gion— any  religion  which  is  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of  man  and 
his  wants — must  be  a  question  of/oc/,  rather  than  of  reasotij  then 
also  the  moral  principles  which  shall  guide  men  aright  in  the  mat- 
ter of  duty,  must  have  a  like  positive  ground  in  order  to  give  them 
efficiency.  As  a  religious  faith  which  has  no  other  ground  than 
the  speculative  reasonings  of  men,  is  not  adequate  to  comfort  and 
sustain  the  soul  in  the  hour  of  darkness  and  affliction,  because  it 
is  not  of  authority  and  is  not  positive — nay  more,  because  its 
ground  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  great  mass  of  men  ;  so 
neither  can  a  practical  morality,  which  is  merely  inferential* 
and  depending  for  its  development  upon  the  subtle  reasoning  of 
mere  '^  scribes,"  be  of  positive  obligation  sufficient  to  restrain  the 
passions  of  men  in  the  hour  of  temptation — nor  serve  as  an  ever- 
present,  autborit£.tive  guide  to  the  conscience,  in  its  practical  judg- 
ments of  the  every-day  actions  of  life.  Just  as  the  merely  natural 
religion  has  ever  a  tendency  to  evaporate  into  subtle  hypothesis 
and  dreamy  sentiment, so  the  morality  which  derives  its  sanctions 
and  its  energy  from  natural  religion  alone,  is  ever  prone  to  lose  its 
seat  as  judge  in  the  court  of  conscience ;  and  descend  to  the  arena 
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if  debate  wilh  reasoo,  as  to  its  authority ;  and  finally  be  hooted 
Mit  by  the  passions,  as  a  disagreeable  and  impertinent  intruder. 
To  illustrate  by  a  single  case,  the  vagueness  of  the  roorality, — 
Boiingbroke  sums  up  all  practical  ethics  in  this  rule :  <<  So  regu- 
ate  your  appetites  as  will  conduce  to  the  exercise  of  your  reason, 
he  health  of  your  body  and  the  pleasures  of  your  senses,  all  taken 
uid  considered  together ;  for  herein  all  true  happiness  consists." 
imagine  now  the  philosopher  to  come  in  contact  with  some  crea- 
lire  of  ignorance,  passion,  and  proclivity  to  vice.  The  sage 
^proves  his  vices  and  discourses  in  lofty  strains  of  the  pleeisures 
»f  virtue.  But  pleasure  to  any  man  depends  much  upon  his 
astes.  Imagine  the  devotee  of  sin  to  reply — <<  My  lord,  your  tastes 
ind  mine  differ — and  you  know  there  is  no  disputing  about  taste, 
^oa  pursue  what  is  the  path  of  pleasure  to  you  in  the  pursuits  of 
peculative  philosophy,  I  not  having  either  your  genius,  education 
ir  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  pursue  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  <  pleasure 
if  my  senses'  in  a  reasonable  and  healthy  indulgence  of  what  you 
ire  pleased  to  term  vices."  Is  not  the  question  finished  ?  Unless 
here  be  motives  to  virtue  clear  enough  to  be  comprehended  by 
ivery  capacity,  and  strong  enough  to  over-ride  the  strength  of 
Mission — and  of  certainty  far  beyond  the  reasoning  of  a  mere 
»hilosopher,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  practically  as  morality  for 
he  great  mass  of  men. 

Another  recourse  of  infidelity  to  relieve  the  system  from  its  ethi- 
al  difficulties — one  very  common  with  the  popular  infidelity  of  our 
rwn  day — is  the  method  of  separating  the  theology  of  the  gospel 
irom  the  morality  of  the  gospel,  and  while  rejecting  the  former  to 
talogize  and  recommend  the  latter.  Some  distinguished  skeptics 
lave  attempted  to  select  out  and  reduce  into  system  the  moral 
irecepts  of  Jesus,  throwing  all  else  in  the  gospel  aside  as  worth- 
ess.  If  however  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  all  morak  as 
bunded  upon  man's  relation  to  God  and  a  future  life  is  correct, 
his  method  of  infidelity  is  peculiarly  absurd.  The  morality  of 
fesus  without  the  theology  of  Jesus,  is  but  "  the  play  of  Hamlet 
rith  the  character  of  Hamlet  omitted."  If  the  theology  of  Jesus  is 
rrong,  his  morality  is  groundless.  It  has  no  authority  save  the 
nere  name  of  a  mere  man,  who  on  this  supposition,  claimed  to  be 
rhat  he  was  not — it  is  a  morality  inconsistent  with  itself  and 
rith  reason.  Surely  skepticism  must  be  reduced  to  a  great  strait, 
fiat  it  should  resort  to  such  a  device.    It  is  a  plagiarism  of  a  rare 
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fashion,  that  first  renders  an  author's  views  worthless  and  alsord, 
and  then  steals  them  from  him ! 

These  mere  suggestions  must  suflice  as  an  illustration  of  thii 
branch  of  the  subject.  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  as  to  the  diflS- 
culties  of  infidelity  in  this  view,  is  that  practically  it  leaves  the 
world  without  morals,  and  therefore  without  the  means  of  social 
existence.  For  however  some  of  its  advocates  talk  of  moral  doty 
as  derived  from  the  light  of  nature  and  the  deductions  of  reasoning; 
however  others  may  extol  morality  and  oflTer  to  patronize  even  the 
strict  system  of  the  gospel,  yet  infidelity  as  a  system  has  and  can 
have  no  principles  of  ethics  which  can  be  comprehended.  It  has 
neither  the  foundation  nor  superstructure  for  the  guidance  and 
enforcement  of  practical  duty.  As  in  its  theology  it  either  denies 
or  doubts  of  a  personal  and  moral  God  of  providence ;  denies  or 
doubts  any  true  immortality  of  the  soul;  denies  or  doubts 
a  future  retribution  of  happiness  for  the  good,  and  misery  for 
the  wicked ;  so  it  practically  excludes  God  from  all  its  theories 
of  ethics — one  resolves  all  morality  into  self-love;  another  into 
what  is  useful  to  society  ;  another  declares  that  to  be  right  which 
he  thinks  right.  There  is  no  personal  duty  which  some  one  of 
them  does  not  impugn  ;  no  bond  of  human  society  which  some  one 
does  not  burst  asunder.  Having  effaced  the  distinctions  between 
good  and  evil,  and  dug  up  the  very  foundations  of  morals,  they  give 
over  society  to  the  weak  and  blind  guardianship  of  civil  law — as  its 
only  protection  against  all  the  selfish  interests,  and  all  the  base  pas- 
sions which  belong  to  an  uncultivated  and  unrestrained  humanity. 

III.  The  logical  difficulties  of  infidelity,  which  yet  remain  to  be 
considered,  are  so  numerous  and  so  various  in  their  character,  that 
anything  beyond  a  mere  indication  of  their  general  character,  is 
impracticable  within  our  present  circumscribed  limits.  This  is  the 
less  to  be  regretted,  since  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  simple 
suggestion  of  the  points  in  their  proper  order  and  classification 
will  exhibit  the  full  force  of  the  general  argument. 

Adhering  to  the  definition  of  infidelity  as  comprising  all  forms 
of-  speculative  belief  which  reject  the  Christian  Revelation,  the 
logical  difficulties  that  pertain  to  it  might  be  classified  under  three 
general  heads,  as  relating  to  the  three  general  forms  of  unbelief— 
the  Atheistical,  the  Pantheistical,  and  the  Deistical.  Our  argument 
confines  itself  mainly  to  the  last.  For  the  logical  difllculties  of 
Atheism  are  in  themselves  so  obvious  and  so  insuperable,  as  to 
have  created  a  vet^  %^Tv«ta\  d^xsfei.  ixv  later  times  whether,  except 
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in  the  case  of  partial  insanity,  any  man  can  be  an  absolute 
Atheist.  The  difficulties  that  meet  the  theory  of  an  uncaused  and 
ungoverned  universe  at  the  first  outset,  and  ^bich  follow  it  with 
increasing  power  through  every  stage  of  its  reasoning,  render 
this  scheme  possible  of  belief  only  to  minds  "  already  given  over  to 
strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie."  The  sum  of  the  improbabilities 
in  this  creed — according  to  the  almost  universal  admission  that 
every  effect  must  have  a  cause — is  absolutely  infinite  at  the  very 
outset.  The  marks  of  design  in  every  physical  phenomenon  that 
meets  the  eye — the  hand,  the  ear,  the  heart — every  member  of 
every  living  body  that  exists — indicating  that  it  has  been  formed 
by  some  wise  designer — are  all  so  many  individual  protests  against 
the  Atheist's  creed,  that  all  is  the  work  of  chance,  or  of  a  blind 
unintelligent  necessity.  Yet  the  sum  of  these  innumerable  phe- 
nomena is  by  no  means  the  exponent  of  the  degree  of  improba- 
bility that  arises  against  this  system.  For  each  individual  mem- 
ber, of  each  individual  creature,  having  certain  fixed  relations  to 
each  other  member,  of  proportion,  harmony,  and  fitness,  becomes 
(to  use  a  mathematical  form  of  expressing  it)  only  the  root  of  a 
power,  whose  index  is  the  number  of  such  members  of  each 
creature  that  exists;  and  therefore  the  true  expression  for  the 
degree  of  improbability,  at  this  stage  of  the  argument,  is  the  sum 
of  all  the  members  of  the  innumerable  living  existences  of  the 
natural  world,  raised  to  a  power  whose  index  is  the  expression,  for 
the  number  of  organs  in  each  individual  of  all  the  infinite  num- 
ber. Nay,  this  expresses  not  yet  the  degree  of  improbability — ^for 
each  of  these  individual  existences  has  a  relation  to  the  system  of 
which  it  forms  a  part ;  which  relation  is  just  as  unlikely  to  have 
been  determined  by  chance,  as  that  by  chance,  any  member  of 
any  individual  creature  should  have  been  formed  as  it  is ;  and 
therefore  the  expression  for  the  degree  of  improbability  at  this 
stage  of  the  argument  is  again  to  be  multiplied  by  the  infinite 
improbability,  that  in  any  oilier  way  than  by  a  designing  mind 
the  relation  of  infinite  parts  to  an  infinite  whole  could  have  been 
to  nicely  adjusted ;  since  one  chance  mistake  in  the  happening 
of  its  construction  must  have  destroyed  all  this  harmony  of  rela- 
tion. And  now  while  the  mind  is  yet  laboring  under  the  stupen- 
dous difficulties  which  the  ordinary  visible  world  thus  heaps  upon 
any  theory  that  denies  a  first  designing  cause ;  astronomy  comes 
in  to  multiply  the  already  inconceivable  sum  of  improbabilities, 
not  merely  by  the  nomber  of  other  worlds  in  the  «ji(VAtaA  \.^'«\AidGL 
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overthrow  Christianity,  by  attacking  the  evidences  of  its 
aatbority.  This  brings  us  to  notice,  in  conclusion,  the  logical 
difficulties  of  Deism,  as  exhibited  in  its  assaults  upon  Christianity. 
This  branch  of  the  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
topics:  the  logic  of  the  skeptical  criticism  as  applied  to  the 
authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  gospel  records ;  the  logic  of  the 
skeptical  arguments  against  the  subject  matter  of  those  records ; 
and  the  logical  absurdity  of  the  theories  on  which  skepticism  pro- 
poses to  account  for  the  resultant  phenomenon  of  those  records; 
namely  an  existing  Christianity  in  the  world. 

In  reference  to  the  criticism  whereby  skepticbm  has  attempted 
to  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  writings,  which  is  a  primary 
question  on  the  whole  subject,  we  have  room  for  a  single  illustration. 
It  is  a  question  which  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  any  reader  of  those 
commentators  who  have  impugned  tlie  veracity  of  the  sacred 
authors ;  why  is  skepticism  so  much  more  hostile  to  these  than  to 
any  other  authors  of  the  same  age  in  history  ?  As  narrators  of 
facts,  as  historical  witnesses,  wherein  is  Tacitus  superior  to  Luke, 
or  Livy  to  Matthew  ?  As  authors  on  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
why  shall  Cicero  *'  De  nalura  Deorum/*  be  treated  with  respect 
and  even  reverence ;  while  Paul  "  De  justijicatione^  is  thrown 
in  disgrace  out  of  the  circle  of  ancient  philosophers  ?  As  beautiftil 
philosophical  "  reminiscences,"  why  shall  Xenophon's  account  of 
the  last  conversations  and  the  death  of  his  master  Socrates,  call 
down  the  applause  of  the  schools,  while  John's  account  of  the  last 
discourses  and  the  death  of  his  master  Jesus  be  classed  with  the 
reveries  of  fanaticism,  and  turned  from  with  contempt?  If  the 
works  of  Tacitus,  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Xenophon,  are  known  to  be 
authentic,  from  the  method  of  their  transmission  to  us,  and  by 
reason  of  an  accumulation  of  proofe  in  their  favor,  from  external 
facts  of  all  sorts  and  internal  confirmations — far  more  so  Luke 
and  Matthew,  Paul  and  John.  If  it  be  said  that  Matthew  relates 
incredible  events — so  does  Livy.  If  Paul  deak  in  dark  specula- 
tions about  religion,  so  does  Cicero.  If  John  was  a  blind  and 
devoted  partisan  of  the  persecuted  Jesus,  so  was  Xenophon  of  the 
persecuted  Socrates.  Where  then  is  the  logical  consistency  of  that 
criticism,  which,  when  it  sweeps  off  at  one  stroke  these  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  does  not  at  once  make  a  "tabula  rasa**  of 
every  page  of  ancient  history  ? 

The  same  general  remark  will  apply  to  that  microscopic  criti- 
eiem  which  has  paraded  before  the  world  its  discoveries  of  the 
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diKrepaocies  between  the  sacred  wriu 
or  bii^aphies  of  (be  life  and  actions 
writers — biographies  remarkable  for  i 
relating  chiefly  the  erents  of  three  Tea 
the  public  discourses,  the  private  iniei 
individual — ibis  criticism  discovers  an 
as  evidence  of  "  foreerv."  another  as  e 
that  one  evangelist  a£rnis  a  certain  e 
rixlk  hour,  while  the  other  affirms  il 
says.  Mary  anointed  the  Saviour's /tel 
his  head :  that  one  quotes  as  the  insc 
M  the  A'lw?  o/l/i<  Jeics,"  while  the 
Sazaretb,  Kins  of  the  Jots."  Thea 
are  not  selected  oui  for  ibeir  insignific 
ture.  but  are  taken  at  random,  as  a  fa 
"  diecrepancies"  which  the  combined 
vulgar  Paines  and  the  accomplifbed  : 
discover  in  the  sacred  writings.  Now 
criticism  is  in  its  nature  illogical :  nc 
aacies"  may  not  furnish  logical  groui 
tiinony  of  these  historians.  But  we  h 
this  criiicisin  is  ju:t  a:  against  the  en 
and  therefore  renders  it  probable  that  t 
then  it  is  equally  Jusi  as  ae^ioft  any  o 
equally  probable  ihe  fabulous  characti 
Let  the  critics  of  this  school  only  be  cc 
dcHi  amrms  thai  Siraifurd  was  condemr 
the  same  day.  while  Burnet  affirms  he 
and  executed  on  the  following  Monda; 
the  loji:al  inference  ibai  both  these  h 
best  but  allegorical  myihs  of  the  ex 
England:  and  that  Stratford  was  no  i 
mere  iw/'m/')h-*  iJea.  which,  after  long 
tnind.  gradually  roiiden^fd  into  a  solid 
of  Cbrendoo  and  Burnet.  We  rem< 
veieraos  of  the  American  Revolution.  < 
of  American  troops  in  (he  battle  of  Vorl 
though  then  very  young  were  actors, 
movement,  as  being  yel  fresh  in  mind  i 
and  that  ii  occurred  just  -aflfr  diiinei 
to  tetain  a  no  less  vivid  impresiion  of  i 
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%le  day,  persisted  in  affirming  that  the  movement  in  question 
i^ccarred  immediately  "  after  breakfast J^  Now  according  to  the 
^tical  laws  which  skepticism  applies  to  the  Scriptures,  the  logical 
inference  would  be  a  grave  doubt,  as  to  whether  such  a  battle  ever 
incurred ;  and  whether  Washington  and  Cornwallis  were  not 
Ipere  "  mythical"  ideas,  which,  floating  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
iHO  people  in  that '' heroic"  and  legendary  age — representing,  per* 
tepe,  the  conception  of  a  great  national  deliverance  and  a  great 
pational  desolation — had  at  length  taken  definite  forms  in  the 
qpiods  of  these  old  men.  So  of  many  other  aspects  of  this  criti- 
rim — what  shall  be  said  of  the  popular  skeptical  canons  for  the 
|08ting  of  prophecies  by  comparison  with  the  record  of  their  fulfil- 
Mient?  Hear  the  grave  announcement  of  Dr.  Strauss:  '^Wher- 
Hrer  we  find  a  narrative  which  recounts  the  accomplishment  of  a 
Ipog-expected  event,  a  strong  suspicion  must  arise  that  the  narra- 
lipe  owes  il0  origin  to  the  pre-existent  belief  that  the  event  would 
IP  accomplished !"  That  is,  when  reduced  to  its  simplest  expres- 
lIlNi— events  which  are  expected  are  less  likely  to  happen,  than 
luMe  which  are  unexpected — therefore  the  narration  of  the  oc- 
■ftrrence  of  any  event  which  was  expected  must  be  held  to  be 
wspicious.  In  fact  the  whole  canon  of  the  recent  infidel  tests  of 
pumineness,  may  be  summed  up  in  two  rules.  1.  If  the  accounts 
iff  two  evangelists  agree  exactly,  neither  can  be  real  history,  for 
|iey  obviously  both  borrowed  the  story  from  some  current  fable. 
11^  If  they  difier  in  any  particular,  both  are  false — for  two  contra- 
lictory  reports  must  obviously  be  untrue.  Nor  is  this  criticism 
|My  sparing  in  the  application  of  its  canon.  Matthew's  report  of 
lUhe  eermon  on  the  Mount  is  affirmed  to  be  spurious  because  it  con- 
tuios  more  than  Luke's ;  and  Luke's  is  of  course  unworthy  of 
Jiliance,  because  it  contains  less  than  Matthew's  ! 

We  must  hasten  on,  however,  to  make  at  least  a  passing  observa- 
IJOD  oa  the  second  point  suggested  ;  the  application  of  the  skepti- 
mX  logic  to  the  subject  matter  of  these  records.  The  first  peculi- 
IvHy  which  will  strike  the  student  of  the  infidel  arguments  on  this 
joint  has  reference  to  the  connection  between  the  credibility  of  the 
jfcord  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  record.  When  we  have 
jnased  the  point,  as  above,  of  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  histo- 
riansi  especially  their  obvious  equality,  in  this  respect,  with  any 
|irofiui6  historians  of  the  corresponding  period,  the  reply  ever  is — 
ihat  the  events  recorded  by  the  sacred  historians  are  in  themselves 
Mcrediblei  and  therefore  the  relators  of  them  are  unworthy  of 
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i  t  -i^ltr  i:»rj:  vLj:i  tia.;i§  :•:  ?och  rLiTia  ii-  set*  &  pxaL  1 
•t-esir-icj  :l  li*  inul  -:'  Lis  r>=?tl.  ii:£  inal  Ti.-ri  Joi 
**lf  Lii  i:  li*  :r.i»:ii;»l=  >f  his  yjonirj — Zft^iiz  inei  :c  anct 
-rii  f.-ji:  r.i.!:i-  in  *i::»-Jj«r.     N:.:  a  '■■hi:  itss  vts  :;  i  i 

thin  ::  u  i  3::«:£*rv  :f  !:«:.:  iLus  lo  *h:f:  er^r  tb*  iaso^* 
af:*r  f  r;i.nf  bj  e:*  p»:Ttr  of  d*Tic«  of  «ar«cl*:j  ao^Ti;  eiil 
ara:.':-?:  '.h*  ai:»5o'.j:*  iL'.egri'.j  of  iht  wi'^ess.  13  C'loifniBi 
ih*  fiiriOriiLS"!-  c:.srac:er  of  ihe  eTcn:  whKh  he  atti 
wb*rj  3.T  ;,b;!>f:ch*rr  d-ri-atiL?  :be  extra ord^airr  ereat  wi 
reliiie--.  o  re-:odk!  the  vime??  in  the  teeih  of  hif  foiTiier 
of  arquitia!.  ijz  beariag  faJse  leslini'MiT.  IV:*es  noi  cverj  1 
that  the  character  of  the  witness  for  reracity  :5  one  thixu^;  1 
nature  of  the  event  to  which  he  testiS^s  is  altc^ether  I 
«h;ri2  ?  Y*:i  on  this  rcrv  c:>n founding  of  issues  has  moden 
ereT'.^J.  in  larje  p?.rt.  its  accusaiioas  ag-ains:  the  r>s:>eL 

A  v<:ry  -'.:n\\zr  L^ic^l  inconsistency  runs  ihrcurh  most 
derj'.icai  irzurnenl  en  the  whole  subject  of  the  reliiirnof  n 
!o  the  <*:r!.:i:je5  arinounced  by  those  who  wrou^b:  the  m 
Tlje  d:.-i?ri  of  a  ifiiraile.  as  we  C'^nceire.  is  by  no  oieans  tc 
\\<\i  an^iliir;?  dirfrtbj  ox  primarily  in  regard  to  the  cbara 
the  truths  deiivrreJ  by  him  who  performs  the  miracle.  It 
the  ex*. en:  i I  .-f.-al  of  a  -livine  commission  which  attests  th 
of  the  bearer  of  it  to  teach  as  from  God.  It  is  just  in  hi 
with  the  ffreat  gospel  idea  of  a  religion  of/act.  as  that  whic 
can  meet  the  wants  of  men.  And  it  is  this  attestation  from 
to  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  that  gires  the  gospel  its  f 
adaptedness  to  the  wants  of  men.  It  becomes  thus  a  | 
faith — a  religion  of  fact.  Aside  from  this,  howerer.  this  t 
nf  revealing  the  truth  through  teachers,  with  commisn 
attested,  has  a  great  advantage,  in  that  hereby  the  world 
t'Tted  from  '-false  Chrisls.''  For  a  distinct  ground  of  ctiA 
lierein  set  forth,  which  by  its  concurrence  with  the  intriotk 
fence  of  the  truths  taught,  and  the  honesty  and  purity  of  the  U 
makes  it  demonstrable  beyond  mistake  that  the  religion  so 
is  of  God.     Accordingly  Jesus  appealed  ever  to  these  three 
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t evidence  of  bis  truslworthiness  as  a  teacher ;  the  character  of 
doctrines,  the  holiness  of  his  life,  and  the  miracles  which  he 
l^tougfat.  The  truths  which  he  taught  commended  themselves  to 
Ifteir  consciences,  his  own  character  was  in  harmony  with  his  doc- 
iKDe,  and  forbade  the  supposition  of  any  sinister  or  selfish  motive 
ftl  teaching  as  he  did ;  and  the  signs  and  wonders  which  he  did 
PKe8ted  his  authority  to  teach  as  one  come  from  God. 
^  Now  it  will  be  found  that  the  deistical  argument  against  the 
pMsject  matter  of  the  Christian  records,  never  yet  has  met  the 
tristian  evidences  as  presented  in  this  concurrent  argument. 
ither  strangely  confounding  these  three  separate  though  concur- 
it  lines  of  proof,  or  not  less  strangely  separating  one  from  the 
and  presuming  the  argument  to  rest  upon  that  alone,  the 
ipugners  of  Christianity  create  ever  false  issues,  or  shifting  the 
le  from  one  to  another  point,  as  the  urgency  of  the  case  may 
to  demand.  They  declaim  against  the  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
especially  its  "  mysteries,"  but  when  so  doing,  first  separate 
doctrines  from  their  place  in  the  scheme  of  revelation,  and, 
tving  out  of  view  the  facts  which  attest  their  claim  to  be  divine, 
with  them  as  though  truths  of  merely  human  origin.  They 
ipeach  the  honesty  and  veracity  of  the  teacher — but  in  order  so 
do,  first  separate  them  in  thought  from  the  sublime  truths 
licb  they  taught,  and  the  wonders  which  they  did.  They  cavil 
the  miracles,  but  in  order  to  give  the  cavil  any  force  they  must 
separate  the  miracle  as  a  simple  phenomenon  from  the  intrin- 
excellence  of  the  doctrine,  taught  by  him  whose  commission  it 
the  purpose  of  the  miracle  to  attest.  These  must  sufilce  as 
;rations — they  are  fair  specimens  of  the  whole  method  of  infi- 
ity  in  dealing  with  the  gospel. 

It  now  remains  that  the  logical  absurdities  of  Deisn>  when  called 
iMoii  to  account  for  the  existence  of  Christianity  as  a  philosophical 
■MnomenoQ  be  summed  up  very  briefly. 

Vft  There  is  at  least  one  point  in  the  whole  matter  upon  which  the 
Mfends  and  the  enemies  of  Christianity  may  come  together,  and 
ih  regard  to  which  even  skepticism  itself  will  have  no  doubts. 
^tllriHianUy  exists.  It  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world's 
mHiiij  ;  and  one  important  enough  to  merit  at  least  some  atten- 
IImIi  simply  as  a  subject  of  philosophic  inquiry,  if  for  no  higher 
IMlMii.  The  believers  in  Christianity  have  a  theory  on  which 
Ikey  account  for  this  phenomenon.  In  a  manner  exactly  analo- 
lo  that  in  which  they  logically  trace  back  some  of  the  peculi- 
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aritiMof  Qiodero  gaveram«nts — u  tl 
jury,  to  a  cerUio  era  in  huloiy,  and 

origin, — ibey  trace  the  pretent  exiiti 
a  period  1800  yeara  anterior  to  the  pi 
called  Christ,  from  whom  it  deriree  i 
cess  is  in  substance: — ^Tbia  syaten 
nances,  and  government  i*  now  wi< 
did  not  have  its  origin  in  the  Ust  ag< 
sible,  being  contradicted  bj  every  fae 
ita  origin  in  the  ago  before  that,  for  t 
for  the  same  reaaon.  It  could  not  h 
tveen  the  last  mentioned  and  the  p 
origin — for  such  a  supposition  doea  i 
world's  hiitory,  and  no  less  violence  t 
nature,  which  absolutely  forbid  the 
submit  to  hare  such  a  yoke  put  af 
must  be  palpably  known  to  be  impo 
at  the  period,  and  under  the  circun 
itself.  To  this  theory  iafideliiy  dea 
objection  to  the  train  of  reasoning, 
conclusion  it  avers  ia  encompassed  ' 
nothing  but  a  credulity  that  defies  a 
Let  ialidelily  then  devise  a  theory  a 
In  answer  to  this  demand  a  multitud 
posed,  the  moat  important  of  which  r 

1.  Cbristianily  origiaated  in  priet 
the  "  Dark  Ages."    This  is  the  vulg 

2.  It  originated  at  the  period  lo  w 
then  the  work  of  imposture  and  false 
portion  of  the  French  and  English  ii 

3.  It  originated  1800  years  ago, 
ignorance  of  well-meaning  enthusii 
occurrence  of  events,  but  were  prone 
eupernalural  causes.  This  is  the  th 
Paulus  may  be  taken  as  the  exponen 

4.  It  originated  1800  years  ago. 
in  the  ignorance  of  mistaken  men, 
gions,  in  legends  and  "  myths,"  wl 
authors  to  convey  great  moral  truthi 
but  these  were  mUtaken  for  fact  an 
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'Mow,  not  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  utter  con- 
fictions  of  these  several  theories ;  take  them  oa«  by  one,  and 
hazard  little  in  saying  that  it  requires  infinitely  more  credulity 
live  anyone  of  these  theories  as  true,  than  would  be  needful 
allow  all  the  contradictions  and  mysteries  that  skeptics  are 
Jkinl  to  ascribe  to  the  Christian  faith.  There  is,  however,  now 
jpace  for  only  a  single  paragraph  in  regard  to  each  of  them. 
flfi*AB  to  the  theory  of  priestcraft  and  imposture  in  the  dark  ages, 
18  this  insuperable  difficulty.  The  conditions  of  the  problem 
eoDtradictory.  It  is  necessary  to  suppose  at  one  and  the  same 
an  acuteness,  shrewdness,  genius  and  capacity  in  the  impos- 
aliogether  unparalleled ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  darkness  and 
tpidity  of  the  people  in  the  ages  that  produced  the  impostori 
rker  than  history  takes  any  account  of.  Now  great  men  have 
[•rally  partaken  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  age  that  pro- 
them ;  but  this  theory  supposes  the  darkest  and  stupidest 
in  the  history  of  man,  to  have  produced  impostors  of  a  genius, 
laring  and  an  intellectual  grandeur,  before  which  all  the  illus- 
18  names  of  the  world's  best  and  brightest  ages  sink  into  utter 
^aificance.  That  an  age  stupid  enough  to  have  been  so  im- 
^pmd  upon,  should  have  produced  such  impostors  is  a  greater 
pMBder  than  any  wonder  the  impostors  ever  devised. 
H  The  second  supposition — of  imposture  and  falsehood  1800  years 
|[|;o — involves  all  the  absurdities  of  the  first,  with  the  additional 
AHculty  of  not  having  the  "  dark  CLg^^  in  which  its  impostors 
Ipiigbt  play  oflT  their  fantastic  tricks.  The  detail  of  absurdities  to 
which  this  theory  leads,  is  so  long  as  to  defy  any  ordinary  limits. 
UPhe  singular  paradoxes  which  its  impostors  exhibit  in  their 
IJbftracters ;  the  union  of  pre-eminent  villainy  with  transcendent 
purity — of  low  artifice  with  heroic  chivalry — of  more  than  satanic 
licuteness  and  forethought  in  arranging  prophecies  and  their  fulfil- 
jHent — with  a  stupid  thoughtlessness,  in  exposing  themselves  to 
flection  by  unnecessary  reference  to  names,  places,  and  dates, 
^d  unnecessary  letter*writing, — which  would  disgrace  the  flim- 
siest demagogue, — who  is  always  shrewd  enough  to  "cottar  up 
J^  trades  f — all  these  with  an  hundred  other  absurdities  to  which 
.llm  supposition  drives  us,  mark  it  as  the  product  of  mind  utterly 
>!f.?oid  of  judgment,"  and  as  the  faith  of  one  "given  over  to  strong 
^^•iiision  to  believe  a  lie." 

^v  The  third  supposition-— of  ignorant  integrity — while  at  first  sight 
glaringly  inconsistent,  yet  seems  so  only  because  it  has  the 
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advantage  of  more  cautious  and  less  plaia-spoken  advocate 
When  howeiwr  the  system  is  fully  and  fearlessly  developed  hf 
such  men  as  Paulus — who  seem  to  have  been  happily  constitaud 
by  nature  with  no  perception  of  the  ridiculous — ^we  find  paradom 
fully  equal  to  the  "  impostors^  of  the  former  supposition.  Wbea 
men  gravely  interpret  the  narrative  of  restoring  sight  to  the  blin^ 
as  simply  the  modem  operation  for  cataract,  only  a  little  mom 
rapid — or  that  of  restoring  speech  to  the  dumb,  as  but  a  rapider 
operation  of  the  present  German  system  for  teaching  the  dumb  to 
speak — or  that  of  Jesus  calming  the  winds  and  waves,  as  meaning 
simply  that  by  some  now  unknown  mesmeric  power  he  mig- 
netized  them — we  may,  without  any  disrespect  to  great  learaing 
and  acuteness,  be  disposed  to  laugh.  When,  however,  it  comet  to 
describing  the  doctrine  and  ethics  of  Jesus  as  remarkably  pure/r 
the  age  and  the  circumstances^  yet  only  such  as  even  a  tA 
deluded  impostor  with  good  intentions  may  be  conceived  to  htff 
developed,  we  shudder  at  the  preposterous  impiety. 

The  supposition  of  an  origin  of  the  gospel  in  mere  '^  legead" 
and  **  myth,"  which  the  stupidity  of  every  age  since  has  mistafceo 
for  veritable  history  and  real  transactions,  b  one  about  which  (be 
first  *'  difficulty*^  must  be  to  conceive  it  possible  for  the  hamaa 
mind  to  have  devised  it  Indeed  we  are  not  sure,  but  that  we  fed 
prepared  if  challenged  to  the  task  to  show,  that  there  are  thb  daf 
more  imposing  difficulties  in  believing  the  proposition,  that  a  certain 
Dr.  Strauss  lived  in  Germany  who  projected  this  theory  of  the 
gospel,  than  in  believing  the  proposition  which  asserts  the  most 
remarkable  miraculous  event  in  the  gospel.  Yet  there  is  coodo- 
sive  evidence,  and  therefore  in  consistency  with  our  system  of 
logic  we  are  bound  to  believe,  that  a  German  Doctor  has  lived, 
who  gravely  propounded  to  the  world  the  opinion — that  the  per- 
sonage described  by  the  evangelists,  was  an  allegorical  personage;— 
that  these  writers  do  not  mean  to  relate  real  occurrences;— that 
the  hero  of  their  story  is  simply  a  condensation  into  a  concrete 
form  of  certain  nebulous  ideas  of  the  "  legendary  age"  of  the  Jews; 
— that  this  fabulous  legend  or  "myth" — unlike  all  other  legeodi 
which  vanish  from  the  earth  as  soon  as  an  age  of  writing  com- 
mences,— (as  ghosts  at  the  coming  of  the  dawn)  out-lived  the  age 
of  writing;  nay  absolutely  obtruded  itself  upon  the  Augustan 
age  of  the  Roman  Empire !  Nay  more,  in  that  age  of  lawyers  and 
critics,  who  had  reduced  the  laws  of  evidence  to  a  science — in  that 
age  ot  ^kefUcv^vxv^wd  VL«i«iv«^tMiuiY — ^ti  the  face  of  a  learned  p^ie5^ 
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on  the  one  band,  and  of  skeptical  sadducees  on  the  other,  and 

Ate  of  the  prejudices  of  a  people  celebrated  for  their  fisinatical 

iment  to  their  religion ; — this  wonderful  <^  myth"  was  mis- 

ibr  truth — ^yea,  was  adopted  with  zeal  as  a  religion — was 

^^ippbraced  by  such  numbers  as  soon  to  revolutionize  the  religion 

iftht  country  that  gave  it  birth ; — yea,  in  spite  of  the  bitterest  op- 

7  jfsmiion  and  persecution,  it  spread  and  obtained  power  till  it 

' ',  nrolutionized  the  Roman  Empire !    This,  surely,  forms  a  fitting 

'  Jfmali  to  ^^  the  difficulties  of  Infidelity." 

~ . ,  From  the  whole  view  of  the  subject  thus  presented  in  mere  out- 
llpai  it  is  plain  that  whatever  may  be  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of 
j^jtltt  charge  of  illogical,  stupid  credulity  so  often  hurled  at  Chris- 
~   liufl,  it  ill  becomes  infidelity  to  make  the  charge.     Had  it  been 
.  ^paaiitent  with  the  limits  of  this  argument,  it  would  not  have  been 
^ilBcult  to  show  by  a  comparison  of  each  of  the  skeptical  systems, 
W  they  passed  in  review  before  us,  with  the  Christian  system,  that 
il  requires  far  less  sacrifice  of  reason  and  common  sense,  and  in- 
volves far  less  credulity  to  receive,  than  to  reject  Christianity. 
Tliat  so  {blt  as  concerns  the  larger  portion  of  the  skeptical  systems, 
any  fiiith  in  them  involves  a  degree  of  credulity  so  utterly  prepos- 
^Bious  as  to  be  indicative  of  a  ^'  mind  void  of  judgment"  given  over 
'    Id  ^  believe  a  lie."    Whilst  so  far  as  regards  the  very  best  of  the 
ikoptical  systems,  the  mind  which  can  work  its  way  through  all 
^    fdio  difficulties  that  inhere  in  them  ought  to  find  little  trouble  with 
'    OTOQ  the  greatest  difficulties  of  Christianity.    The  mysteries  of 
^    Christianity  all  lie  in  a  region  where  finite  reason  cannot,  in  the 
'    nature  of  the  case,  be  expected  to  reach  them.     The  mysteries  of 
^    infidelity,  equally  inexplicable,  originate  merely  in  its  own  self-con- 
^    timdictions.    The  religion  which  Christianity  ofiers  to  the  world  is 
^    a  religion  of  fact,  which  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  alike  can  com- 
^    prebend.     The  religion  which  infidelity  presents,  where  it  presents 
i^   any  religion  at  all — is  a  religion  of  subtle  and  refined  speculations  be- 
if  yond  the  comprehension  of  all  but  a  few  learned  and  acute  thinkers. 
■■  The  sanctions  of  Christianity  appeal  directly  to  man's  conscience, 
i  aod  to  his  instinctively  felt  relation  to  God  as  his  Ruler  and  Judge, 
if   The  sanctions  alike  of  all  the  systems  of  skepticism,  to  the  lowest 
■*    Tiows  of  his  self-interest.     The  evidences  of  Christianity,  aside 
m    from  the  intrinsic  fitness  of  its  doctrines  to  his  spiritual  nature, 
rest  upon  fiictSj  the  force  of  which  any  man  can  comprehend.    The 
■     evidence  of  any  system  of  faith  provided  by  skepticism  must  rest 
upon  subtle  and  refined  deductions,  of  the  correctness  of  wbvd\ 
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«Ten  Uia  most  learned  caa  norer  fe 
authwiutiTA  itandard  of  Christian  fa 
lutely  miraealous,  betwaen  men  of  ev< 
exieodiog  over  a  period  of  fifteen  haiH 
of  ekepliciam  are  almost  equally  wond 
Uie  eodlera  vogariee  of  ihe  human  ti 
with  ilfl  fundamental  Cut  admitted  c 
explain  on  alnioal  any  theory  the  pfa 
of  the  universe.  Infidelity  repudiaUn 
conceivable  abmrdity  in  the  atteni|rt  i 
UDiveiie.  ChrietiaDity  contaiuB  myi 
endlen  ctrntradiclioiu.  Christianity 
excite  the  hostility  of  the  human  h 
dogmas  which  do  violeaca  to  the  hni 
tianity  is  accused  of  setting  at  naught 
evidence ;  and  of  opening  a  door  to  al 
the  credulity  of  the  world.  Infidelity 
dence^  and  if  coDsistent  with  itself  i 
Uank.  In  its  subiimest  results  it  kav 
own  existence,  without  moral  principl 
— man's  intellect  to  become  "a  mindi 
whole  race  of  man  to  an  eternal  or 
the  sport  of  a  fitful  chance,  or — ^wh( 
guidance  of  certain  blind  "natural  la 
cold  and  heartless  destiny. 
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That  men  are  fallen  creatures,  the  past  history  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  world  sufficiently  prove.  Christianity  professes 
to  reveal  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  be  restored  to  the  favor 
of  God  and  to  happiness.  Two  great  difficulties  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  restoration,  viz. :  their  legal  responsibilities  and  their  moral 
character.  As  transgressors,  all  are  condemned ;  as  sinners  they 
are  hateful  to  God,  and  are  miserable.  Christianity  oSers  gratui- 
tous justification  through  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  sanc- 
tification  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  revealed  truth.  It  proposes  to 
secure  to  those  who  embrace  it,  a  title  to  an  eternal  inheritance, 
and  to  fit  them  for  its  enjoyment.  Sinful  afiections,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures teach,  are  necessarily  the  cause  of  misery.  Perfect  happi- 
ness, therefore,  cannot  be  enjoyed,  unless  perfect  holiness  be 
attained. 

The  chief  means  by  which  the  moral  perfection  of  human  na- 
ture is  to  be  accomplished,  is  the  truth.  ''  Ye  shall  know  the 
truth,"  said  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews  who  believed  on  him,  ^'and 
the  tri^h  shall  make  you  free."  <<  Sanctify  them  through  thy 
truth,"  he  prayed  for  his  disciples,  <<  thy  word  is  truth."  Chris- 
tianity is  eminently  distinguished  from  all  other  systems  of  religion, 
in  that  the  aSections  it  requires,  and  the  virtues  it  inculcates,  arise 
and  are  matured  in  connection  with  correct  views  of  truth.  The 
service  it  demands,  therefore,  being  obedience  to  the  truth,  is  emi- 
nently a  '^  reasonable  service."  The  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  is, 
that  the  tendency  of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  to  produce  virtu- 
ous affections  and  upright  conduct;  the  tendency  of  error,  the  re^ 
verse.  False  teachers,  therefore,  as  our  Saviour  taught,  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  true  "  by  their  fruits"— that  is,  by  the  efiects 
of  their  doctrines  upon  their  own  moral  character,  and  upon  that 
of  their  followers.  One  might  as  reasonably  expect  to  gather 
grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles,  as  to  find  true  virtue  the 
result  of  false  principles.  The  same  idea  is  beautifully  expressed 
by  Bacon — <^  Truth  and  goodness  differ  but  as  the  seal  and  the 
print ;  for  truth  prints  goodness."    I  think,  I  may  venture  to  M* 
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BUUkt  ih«  iruiii  of  iLii  priiicipk  tjiLdx  iiLifCxrec  a-^inuai-  ai 
luav  v^rutu;*:.  wiihout  the  fear  of  ccaiir&di::uaL  u  iiiiziiL  ixhlc 
tii«  follow  ibg  propofritioo.  Vi2ii: — 

77tCf /•  i\i  /<o  4cf/''?T  U^t  of  tht  truth  of  (Uiy  rys^-tnif, 
MLwf.  than  it.y  pructwal  efffsd^  upon  titM/i  VM  vnii^ra  •  u  1 
prbcti'.iil  ^fTecifc  of  aijv  bysUrui  arc  pSLnlr  r>^i  tiic  Ei-ir 
lii«L  11  it?  jrariiy  iru*  arid  partlj  false.  If  liif-j  ij-t  ynnAr  s 
Uieu  It  le  « boily  true.  But  io  lookiDg'  for  the  gS-agai  a:  J2tDF 
tiauhy  «e  ruuift  be  careful  sot  to  auribute  to  h  eSe:::*  riuAS 
doe*  xjui  produce.  JMibiakes  oo  this  point  Lare  liirpvr  xnks 
mont  urjixienttsd  reproacbee,  aud  have  driTen  muhjiuos  u  nA- 
dtdiiy.  TLat  v  e  may  avoid  6ucb  aa  error,  and  oc<L£jl  a  sx  nfv 
of  iLk¥  iiiipoM&Li  frubjecu  I  remark — 

1.  Chri<:iu*iiy  catiool  be  justly  beld  responsible  i-ie  mn 
iiig  vker*  ittd^^iritutif  artd  itirrMp  hare  been  materiaUy 
cW  c{0rrHpU^.  It  is  not  fair,  for  example,  to  cfaarre  Ch*ifCi£&2ET 
vjxii  ii.e  izz^'jrbjioe  and  tbe  irnroorality  which  prcTail  u  r-ctt- 
iTjef-  ubere  Romau  Catholicism  predominates.  For  ib£j«  vut 
pEseue  L^re  xj:c  acc^sfs  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  tbe  Qoarjits  d  i^ 
{".»?■•:•*■,  i.iT»  littL  c::rupied  by  a  multitude  of  human  ir^iurci 
l::  :  .  ;.*  .i'.-7'::t:i:.>;^5  of  a  corrupt  priesthood.  We  i.c  -t:f 
..  :-t':ii  l'ir.=  .-i:.  :t  as  i:  ie  pre^enled  to  us  in  tbe  Bil-Ie  ::l:.a?. 

i   >  ;•■    r  •.  :.'-r;.ir;.:y  to  lie  beld  responsible  for  eviis  resuiiiu? 
/■••j/ra   -..vfT  .-:::-.i^  f/i-f  Scriptures  according  to  popular  sy^iUns 
if  'i*K..i .,v\  j^ -^      B:'.ii  io  ancient  and  modern  times  not  a  (^\v  prC" 
:'fi>Ti:t:  ;  :-i:.i:.:-r:s  .:' the  Scriptures  have  insisted,  that  phi! osopliy 
ii.;?f.  :.  I.  -c  -.^-i  k-rv  lothe  right  understanding  of  them.    Origcn, 
'.at* ::. .»?;  i-iirri-r::  •::'  the  Cbriitian  fathers,  employed  all  his  learniog 
iijti  .i.;^ri';:c'/  la  the  vain  efibrt  to  harmonize  the  doctrines  of 
RtfvsLiL.oa  and  tiie  philosophy  of  Plato  and  his  followers.    To  do 
thi.4,  It  liecame  necessary  to  neglect  the  obvious  meaning  of  tbe 
lari<^u:ige  of  the  Scripture:!,  and  to  adopt  the  most  fanciful  methods 
of  inU;i  |)r<;taiion ;  and   it  is  not  difficult  to  trace   many  of  the 
nioHt  ubHurd  Huperstitions  of  the  dark  ages  to  the  unnatural  union 
of  falNfi  plijloHopliy  and  Christianity.    And  in  modern  times  many 
leariM'fl  iiii;n  in  (icrmany  have  attempted  to  expound  the  Bible  in 
accdiilaiHfi  with  a  Hystem  of  philosophy  which  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  innpiralion.     *^  Esteeming  themselves  wise,  they  became 
fools.*'    Tlio  same  philosophy  which  declared  inspiration  an  im- 
possibility, drove  its  admirers  into  the  glaring  absurdities  of 
Hviibaiaai. 
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The  Bible  was  not  written  exclusively  or  chiefly  for  learned  men, 
but  for  the  people ;  and  its  writers  intended  to  be  understood.  We 
insist,  therefore,  that  it  be  understood  according  to  the  obvious 
meaning  of  its  language ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  abide  the  result. 
If,  when  thus  interpreted,  its  effects  are  bad.  let  its  claims  be  rejected. 

3.  Christianity  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  its  legitimate  fruits 
where  church  and  state  are  united.  The  church  is  trammelled  by 
the  legislation  of  men  who  neither  understand  the  doctrines,  nor 
regard  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  and  civil  honors  and  worldly 
gain  bribe  corrupt  men  to  enter  her  pale,  and  to  seek  the  ministerial 
office.  If  you  would  judge  fairly  of  any  system  of  religion  or  of 
morals,  examine  its  fruits  where  it  stands  on  its  own  merits,  and 
makes  its  own  impress  upon  the  characters  of  men.  Christianity 
has  achieved  her  most  glorious  triumphs,  when  the  world  stood  in 
Qpen  hostility  to  her ;  and  she  asks  still  to  be  allowed  to  stand  forth 
in  the  majesty  and  power  of  truth,  and  to  be  judged  by  her  fruits. 

4.  It  is  important  to  remark,  that  Christianity  proposes  gradu- 
ally to  purify,  not  instantly  to  perfect  those  who  embrace  it.  Their 
progress  is  as  the  growth  of  the  human  body  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood, or  as  the  gradually  increasing  light  from  the  early  dawn  to 
'Uhe  perfect  day."  Even  the  Apostles  of  Christ  professed  not  to 
have  attained  perfect  holiness,  but  only  to  be  pressing  toward  it. 
We  must,  therefore,  expect  to  find  imperfections  even  in  sincere 
Christians,  and  still  greater  imperfections  in  the  church,  since  it  is 
impossible  entirely  to  exclude  from  its  pale,  self-deceived  or  hypo- 
critical men.  But  when  evils  do  appear,  fairness  and  candor  re- 
quire us,  before  admitting  them  as  evidences  against  the  claims 
of  Christianity,  to  inquire,  whether  they  are  the  result  of  adhe- 
rence to  its  doctrines,  or  of  departure  from  them.  If  the  former  be 
true,  an  argument,  we  acknowledge,  is  thus  presented  against  its 
claims ;  if  the  latter,  those  very  evils  prove  its  truth.  The  skill 
of  a  physician  is  as  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  his  patients 
suffer  by  departing  from  his  prescriptions,  as  that  their  health  is 
improved  by  regarding  them. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  into  the  practical  tendencies  of 
Christianity.  These  are  so  numerous  and  so  important,  that  we 
can  do  little  more,  in  a  single  discourse,  than  glance  at  the  more 
prominent. 

I.  Our  first  inquiry  shall  be  concerning  the  moral  effects  of 
Christianity.  Sin,  as  the  Scriptures  teach,  is  not  only  dishonoring 
to  God,  whose  moral  image  it  effaces  from  the  human  mind,  aodi        | 
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the  follower  of  Christ.  Id  him  he  beholds  and  admires  ^'  all  human 
beauties,  all  divine."  How  powerful  the  effect  of  such  an  exam- 
ple— an  example  of  meekness  and  gentleness,  of  uprightness  and 
holiness,  of  benevolence  and  good  doing. 

2.  The  moral  law,  is  like  its  glorious  Author,  perfect  No  sin 
was  ever  committed  which  it  does  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  forbid. 
No  virtue  ever  adorned  the  human  mind,  which  it  does  not  incul- 
cate. No  relation  which  God  has  constituted  or  allowed,  the  duties 
of  which  it  does  not  prescribe.  Husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  master  and  servant,  ruler  and  subject, — all  find  in  it  their 
duty  and  their  reward ;  whilst  the  foundation  of  universal  benev- 
olence is  laid  in  the  truth,  that  all  men  are  the  children  of  the 
same  Father,  and  in  that  other  truth — that  *^  he  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations."  This  law  lays  hold  on  the  heart's  affections 
and  places  them  on  proper  objects.  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law" — love  supreme  to  God,  and  equal  love  to  man.  Christianity, 
unlike  all  other  systems  of  religion,  is  not  satisfied  with  forms, 
rites  and  ceremonies.  It  demands  "clean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart"  Could  the  hearts  of  all  men  be,  at  this  moment,  brought 
into  conformity  to  its  requirements,  the  ten  thousand  streams  of 
misery  that  flood  the  earth,  would  be  instantly  dried  up,  and  ten 
thousand  streams  of  joy  would  be  instantly  opened. 

3.  Christianity,  whilst  it  calls  upon  men  to  "follow  holiness,'' 
presses  upon  their  minds  every  possible  motive  to  holiness,  in  its 
fullest  strength.  It  appeals  to  the  understanding-,  and  claims  a 
''  reasonable  service."  It  says  to  men — "  Come  and  let  us  reason 
together."    God  is  your  Creator,  supporter,  benefactor,  redeemer ; 

is  it  not  reasonable  that  you  should  serve  him  ?    It  appeals  to  the  , 

conscience.  God  is  glorious;  are  you  not  bound  to  adore  and 
praise  him  1  Is  it  too  much  for  the  Creator,  and  the  author  of 
"^every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift,"  to  claim  the  affections  and 
the  service  of  the  creature  1  Is  not  man  most  solemnly  bound  to 
love  Him  by  whom  he  was  loved  even  unto  death  ? — who  gave  his 
life  a  ransom  for  him  ?  Christianity  appeals  to  the  affections. 
Look  upon  "  the  king  in  his  beauty,"  and  admire  him.  Think 
of  his  ten  thousand  unmerited  gifts — above  all,  of  "  his  unspeaka- 
ble gift" — and  be  grateful.  Consider  all  he  has  done  and  all  he 
offers  to  do  for  you,  and  then  exclaim — "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  mj 
soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits."  Christianity  appeals  to  the 
interests  of  men.  They  are  averse  to  misery,  and  they  desire 
happiness.    It  says  to  the  righteous — ^"  it  is  well,"  but  *'  woe  to         | 
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Uie  wicked.''  It  teaches  that  m  deetroye  peace  of  mind  even  'm 
this  life.  ''  There  is  no  peace^  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked.^  Il 
placee  before  us  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence — a  prori- 
dence  extending  not  only  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race^ 
but  even  to  the  sparrow  sold  for  half  a  farthing ;  and  upon  this 
doctrine  it  founds  another  of  vast  practical  importance — that  the 
path  of  duty  is  always  the  path  of  safety  and  of  proqierity.  Wis- 
dom's ways  are  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  paths  of  peace. 

Christianity  proclaims  man  immortal,  and  that  the  praseni  lifi 
is  probationary — ^a  preparation  for  the  next,  which  is  etemaL  It 
opens  before  him  the  deep,  eternal  degradation,  and  fearful  mis 
into  which  sin  will  inevitably  plunge  him.  It  hotds  up  before 
him  a  crown  of  glory  and  of  honor  that  fieides  not,  to  be  placed  on 
the  head  of  him  who  perseveres  in  holy  living.  When  the  worid 
would  tempt  him  from  virtue's  path,  it  asks  him — ^  What  will  it 
profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  soul?" 

The  Christian  regards  himself  as  a  pilgrim  on  the  earth,  and  ii 
accustomed  to  think  of  heaven  as  his  eternal  home.  When  he 
thinks  of  the  shortness  of  life,  he  thinks  also  of  his  nearness  Is 
heaven.  When  weary  of  the  cares,  toils  and  troubles  of  life,  he 
looks  witli  delight  to  heaven  as  his  rest.  Now>  no  principle  of 
human  nature  is  better  understood,  than  that  its  character  is 
moulded  very  much  by  the  objects  of  frequent  and  pleasing 
thought ;  nor  is  anything  more  natural,  than  that  one  should  en- 
deavor to  become  fitted  for  the  station  he  expects  and  desires  to 
filL  But  the  heaven  of  which  the  Christian  thinks  so  constantly 
and  with  so  much  pleasure,  is  a  holy  place — a  place  of  holy  em- 
ployments  and  holy  joys ;  and  without  holiness  none  shall  enter 
within  its  portals.  ''  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments, 
that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in 
through  the  gates  into  the  city."  How  powerful  the  influence  of 
the  hope  of  such  a  heaven  in  elevating  and  purifying  the  afiec- 
tions.  As  often  as  the  Christian  thinks  of  heaven,  he  thinks  of  its 
spotless  purity,  and  feels  powerfully  impelled  to  "  follow  holiness," 
without  which  he  cannot  hope  to  enjoy  it. 

Christianity  brings  those  who  embrace  it,  under  the  roost  sdemn 
promise  to  live  a  life  of  holiness,  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
evil.  The  promise  is  made,  not  to  man,  but  to  God.  The  bapli^ 
mal  water,  the  emblem  of  purity,  seak  the  promise,  and  conse- 
crates him  forever  to  the  service  of  the  God  of  holiness ;  and  God 
promises  to  bless  him  in  his  endeavors  to  cultivate  virtue.    And  as 
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often  as  he  partakes  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  renews  that  solemn 
covenant  engagement,  and  is  reminded  by  the  broken  bread  and 
the  flowing  wine,  that  Jesus  Christ  died  ''  to  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  and  to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works."  Whatever  influence,  then,  can  be  exerted  by  prom- 
ises the  most  sacred,  often  and  most  solemnly  repeated,  is  exerted 
by  Christianity  to  preserve  from  sin  those  who  embrace  it 

The  moral  character  of  men  is  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
sentiments  and  example  of  those  with  whom  they  associate.  In 
view  of  this  principle  of  human  nature,  Christianity  brings  its 
subjects  into  an  organized  body — the  church.  Thus  each  indi- 
vidual is  sustained  by  those  of  similar  views  and  aims. 

Such  are  the  moral  influences  which  Christianity  brings  to  bear 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  embrace  it  And  we  may  boldly  chal- 
lenge the  infidel  to  find  a  single  defect  in  its  moral  code,  or  to  sug- 
gest a  single  additional  motive,  or  even  to  add  one  particle  of 
strength  to  any  motive  presented  by  the  gospel.  Whatever  can 
be  done,  therefore,  by  reason,  and  motive,  and  encouragement  to 
make  men  virtuous,  Christianity  does,  and  does  perfectly.  '*  The 
law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul."  It  approaches  the 
mind  by  every  avenue,  lays  hold  of  every  faculty,  and  moulds  the 
whole  man  to  virtue.  Its  fruits  are  wholly  good ;  and  it  is  wholly 
true. 

Does  the  history  of  Christianity  sustain  us  in  these  positions? 
We  aflBrm  that  it  does.  When  Jesus  Christ  appeared  on  earth, 
he  found  the  Jews  in  deep  moral  degradation,  having  substituted 
forms  and  ceremonies  for  the  virtues  of  religion,  zealous  in  the 
observance  of  their  traditionary  ablutions,  and  in  tithing  "  mini, 
anise  and  cummin,"  but  utterly  forgetful  of  "  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law."  The  surrounding  nations  were  enveloped  in  the 
midnight  darkness  of  a  degrading  polytheism,  which  the  intricate- 
speculations  of  Grecian  and  Roman  philosophers  had  utterly  failed: 
to  dispeL    "  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God." 

But  at  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  the  Jew  turned  from  his^ 
shadowy  rites  to  cultivate  the  virtues  of  an  elevated  piety ;  and 
the  Gientile  abandoned  his  images  of  wood  and  stone  to  worship 
the  high  God  of  heaven.  In  the  former,  an  expansive  benevolence 
look  the  place  of  narrow  bigotry ;  and  in  the  latter,  pure  morality 
was  substituted  for  degrading  rites  and  beastly  pollutions.  "  Cer- 
tainly," says  Wadswortb,  "  the  character  of  the  first  Christians 
preseots  to  us  a  singular  spectacle  of  virtue  and  piety,  the  more- 
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.•plondid  as  k  was  surrounded  by  Tsry  mottrafol  and  yerjr  fviienl 
iitpnwiij/^  **  Is  there  anjthing  more  nnqueslioaaUei''  asks  the 
:leanied  Wiiherspoon,  ''or  that  hath  been  more  frequently  ob- 
ssnred,  than  that  the  Tictory  of  truth  o?er  erroTi  in  the  first  ages 
4if  Ohristianityi  was  much  more  owing  to  the  shining  piety  of  the 
.primitive  Christians  in  general^  together  with  the  patience  and 
constancy  of  the  martyrs,  than  to  any  other  means  7* 

Bren  the  uncandid  and  sarcastic  infldd  Gibbon  was  constrained 
40  bsar  testimony  to  the  eminen :  virtues  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
itians.  He  felt  it  incumbent  on  him,  in  writing  the  history  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  account  for  the  aston* 
ishing  success  of  a  religion  which  he  would  not  allow  to  have 
oome  from  God ;  and  strangdy  enough  he  accounts  for  it  in  part 
from  the  extraordinary  purity  of  the  morals  of  its  early  converts. 
'^  The  primitive  Christian,''  he  remarks,  ''demonstrated  his  fitith  by 
bis  virtues."  And  so  fiir  from  intimating  that  there  was  any  lack 
4ol  purity  in  their  morals,  he  considered  them  excessively  severs. 
^Ic  is,**  says  he, "  a  very  honorable  circumstance  for  the  morals  of 
jfirimitive  Christians,  that  even  their  fiiults,  or  rather  errors,  were 
derived  from  an  excess  of  virtue."  Truly  this  is  an  important 
testimony.  An  infidel  historian  is  constrained  to  testify,  that  such 
were  the  purity  and  the  excellence  of  the  character  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  as  to  coDvince  multitudes  who  observed  their  con- 
duct, that  the  religion  producing  such  fruits  was  from  heaven. 
When  was  a  similar  testimony  borne  in  favor  of  any  other  system 
of  religious  belief? 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  Pliny, 
the  Roman  governor,  to  the  virtues  of  the  Asiatic  Christians.  In 
executing  upon  them  the  persecuting  laws  of  Trajan,  the  em- 
peror, it  became  his  duty  to  inquire  judicially  into  their  character 
and  conduct  But  in  searching  out  their  crimes  he  was  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  their  virtues.  He  ascertained,  as  he  in- 
formed  the  emperor,  that  ^  they  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not 
to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness,  but  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft, 
or  robbery,  or  adultery,  never  to  frilsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a 
pledge  committed  to  them,  when  called  upon  to  return  it."  Nearly 
a  century  later,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  "Tertullian,  with  an  honest 
pride,  could  boast,  that  very  few  Christians  had  suffered  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner,  except  on  account  of  their  religion." 

It  is  true,  a  sad  change  was  witnessed  in  the  piety  and  morality 
^  the  church  in  succeeding  ages ;  but  this  very  change  affords 
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evidence  conclusive  in  favor  of  Christianity.  For  it  took  place 
Just  in  proportion  as  tbe  Scriptures  ceased  to  be  the  sole  rule  of 
ftuth  and  of  life,  and  as  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  corrupted 
by  pagan  philosophy  and  by  vain  traditions.  It  is  well  known, 
that  during  that  long  period  emphatically  and  appropriately  called 
the  dark  ages^  the  Bible  was  a  prohibited  book ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  in  churches  where  it  was  still  read  by  the  people,  as 
among  the  Waldenses,  no  such  corruption  in  morals  occurred. 

But  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  emphatically 
a  Bible  reformation.  The  fundamental  principle  of  it  was,  /JU 
Bible  alone  the  rule  of  faith  and  of  conduct.  Its  ministers  pro- 
claimed the  doctrines  and  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  it 
placed  the  sacred  volume  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  A  great 
reformation  in  morals  was  one  of  the  results.  If  you  would  judge 
feirly  of  the  moral  effects  of  Christianity,  begin  with  comparing 
the  morality  of  pagan  nations  with  that  of  Christian  nations — 
nations  where  the  Scriptures  are  freely  circulated,  and  the  doe- 
trines  of  the  gospel  freely  proclaimed.  Compare,  for  example, 
India  with  Scotland !  What  a  contrast,  as  between  midnight 
mod  noonday.  Then  compare  countries  nominally  Chrbtian,  bat 
"where  the  Bible  is  a  prohibited  book,  and  its  doctrines  corrupted 
by  human  tradition,  with  countries  where  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  prevail,  and  where  the  Scriptures  are  in  the  hands  off 
the  people,  and  are  regarded  as  the  only  unerring  guide  in  fiiith 
and  morals.  Compare  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy  with  England, 
Scotland  and  the  United  States.  De  Tocqueville  asserts,  that 
^  there  is  no  country  in  the  whole  world  in  which  the  Christian 
religion  retains  a  greater  influence  over  the  souk  of  men  than  in 
America ;"  and  he  adds — ''  There  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  Its 
utility,  and  of  its  conformity  to  human  nature,  than  that  its  influ- 
ence is  most  powerfully  felt  over  the  most  enlightened  and  free 
nation  on  the  earth."  He  further  testifies,  that  *^  in  America  all 
those  vices  which  tend  to  impair  the  purity  of  morals,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  conjugal  tie,  are  treated  with  a  degree  of  severity  un- 
known in  tbe  rest  of  the  world." 

Let  us  descend  to  particulars.  Among  professing  Christian! 
there  are  doubtless  not  a  few  whose  conduct  proves  the  insincerity 
of  their  professed  attachment  to  Christianity.  Yet  no  candid  man 
win  deny,  that  in  communities  where  religicm  flourishes,  the  tone 
of  moral  feeling  is  far  higher  than  in  those  where  it  \b  comparm- 
lively  unknown ;  nor  con  it  be  denied,  that  in  Christian  chufebes 
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a  much  higher  standard  of  morals  is  roaiDlaiaed  tbaa  in  ih^ 
world.  How  rare  a  thing  is  it  to  find  a  member  of  a  Christian 
(Church  in  a  jail  or  a  penitentiary.  And  who,  let  me  ask,  are  the 
firmest  and  most  zealous  opposers  of  immorality  in  all  its  forms  7 
Are  they  infidels  or  Christians? 

In  works  of  benevolence  what  class  are  found  most  active? 
Hospitals  for  the  insane  and  afliicted,  asylums  for  orphans  and 
widows,  for  the  mute  and  the  blind — are  they  not  confined  to 
Christian  countries?  And  by  whom  are  plans  devised,  and  labors 
<^)etly  and  often  perilous  performed,  to  civilize  and  moralize  the 
degraded  pagan  nations? 

t  But  it  is  unnecessary,  I  am  persuaded,  to  protract  the  discussion 
pf  this  point.  The  moral  code  of  Christianity,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, is  perfect.  It  purifies  the  hearts  of  individuals,  and  con- 
trols their  conduct.  It  prompts  and  encourages  them  to  deeds  of 
virtue  and  benevolence.  It  approaches  the  human  heart  by  every 
avenue,  and  presents  every  possible  motive  to  holiness  and  good- 
nesa.  It  extends  its  hallowed  influence  over  the  domestic  circle, 
find  wisely  prescribes  the  duties  growing  out  of  every  relation  in 
life.  In  its  progress  through  the  world,  the  wilderness  and  tlM 
solitary  place  are  made  glad ;  and  the  deserts  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose.  The  mountains  and  the  hills  break  forth  into  sing- 
ing, and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  clap  their  hands.  Its  effects  are 
wholly  good ;  and  therefore  it  is  wholly  true. 

Second,  I  propose  now  to  consider  very  briefly  the  efiects  of 
Christianity  upon  education,  general  intelligence,  and  the  progress 
of  science.  Every  system  of  religion  has  to  do  with  God,  his 
perfections  and  his  works ;  with  man,  his  nature,  character,  duty 
and  destiny.  Education  and  science  travel  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  same  territory.  Consequently  every  false  system  of 
religion  loses  public  confidence  just  as  science  progresses.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Such  systems  inevitably  teach  concerning  God 
and  his  works,  man  and  his  nature,  false  doctrines ;  and  science 
detects  and  exposes  their  errors.  Paganism,  in  all  its  forms,  has 
uniformly  sunk  into  contempt,  as  science  has  successfully  carried 
forward  its  investigations.  The  hoary  superstitions  of  India,  which 
have  fettered  and  degraded  the  minds  of  many  generations,  are 
now  melting  away  before  its  light.  "One  look  through  the  tele- 
scope," says  a  late  elegant  writer,  ''  dispels  all  the  illusions  of  the 
Brahminical  faith,  and  blots  out  of  existence  as  many  myriads  of 
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gods,  as  it  brings  into  view  myriads  of  stars  reflecting  the  glory 
of  the  one  living  and  true  God." 

Christianity,  in  its  relations  to  the  progress  of  human  learning, 
stands  in  most  striking  contrast  with  all  other  systems  of  religion. 
It  has  maintained  its  undiminished  authority  over  the  most  en- 
lightened nations.  It  has  numbered  among  its  humble  and  de» 
▼out  disciples  many  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  science.  It  is 
■uflBcient  to  name  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Bacon,  Newton, 
Locke,  Grotius,  Boyle,  Hale,  Selden,  Addison,  Bonnet,  BeattiOi 
Edwards,  Witherspoon,  Chalmers,  Siliman,  Miller,  Neander,  Tho- 
luck.    The  list  might  easily  be  increased  indefinitely. 

Almost  every  department  of  human  learning  has,  at  one  time 
or  another,  been  arrayed  against  Christianity.  She  has  beea 
msaailed  by  great  names  and  by  eminent  learning.  In  such  men 
as  Hobbes  and  Herbert,  Hume  and  Chesterfield,  Yoltaire,  Yolneyi 
and  Rousseau,  infidelity  found  its  ablest  advocates.  Christianity 
met  its  forces  in  the  open  field  of  free  discussion,  and  smote  them 
with  the  sword  of  Truth.  Nay,  more — she  has  laid  under  contii- 
bation  the  very  sciences,  that  were  triumphantly  arrayed  against 
her ;  and  she  has  sent  them  forth  to  furnish  multiplied  evidences 
of  her  divine  origin  and  of  her  high  mission  to  earth.  She  has 
not  only  maintained  her  authority  over  the  most  enlightened  na* 
lions  and  individuals,  but  she  has  taken  science  by  the  hand,  and 
led  it  forth  in  the  path  of  successful  investigation.  Who  are  the 
presidents  and  the  professors  in  the  best  colleges  and  universities 
in  Europe  and  America.  They  are  Christians.  Do  you  ask 
further  evidence,  that  Christianity  is  the  patron  of  science? — and 
that  without  her  aid  it  has  made  almost  no  progress  ?  You  will 
Cod  such  evidence  in  the  following  considerations : 

1.  Christianity  favors  general  intelligence  and  the  progress  of 
human  learning,  by  elevating  the  moral  characters  of  men.  De- 
pravity induces  them  to  seek  happiness  in  the  gratification  of  the 
animal  appetites  or  of  a  degrading  ambition.  Its  language  is — 
''Let  us  eat  and  drink ;  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Or  it  arms  indi- 
viduals and  nations  against  each  other  to  gratify  a  miserable  ava- 
rice or  an  unhallowed  ambition.  But  when  they  embrace  the 
pure  morality  of  the  gospel,  and  begin  to  cherish  its  exalted  hope%* 
they  no  longer  find  enjoyment  in  indulgences  and  pursuits  so 
degrading.  They  desire  purer  pleasures  and  more  rational  enjoy-; 
ments ;  and  they  find  them  in  the  study  of  the  perfections  and  the 
works  of  God  whom  they  adore,  and  in  devising  means  to  improve. 
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the  ooodilioD  of  their  fieUow-meo.  The  L  ■man  mind  k  by  mtnR 
acti?e  and  inquisitive ;  but  dqmTity  of  heart  employe  its  Dobk 
powers  in  the  pursuit  of  trifles.  The  heart  gives  direction  to  the 
intellect ;  when  the  former  is  purified,  the  latter  looks  op. 

There  are  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  ancieot  phi- 
losophers of  Greece  and  Rome  speculated  profoundly  or  obscorelj 
eonceroiog  the  origin  of  all  things,  and  concerning  the  nature  and 
the  destiny  of  man ;  but  their  philosophy  was  fundamentally  fake 
and  demoraliziog,  and  their  noble  powers  systematically  midi- 
rected.  The  ancient  poets  wrote  beautifully,  often  sublimely;  hot 
what  an  uoseemly  mixture  they  exhibit  of  the  pure  and  impurB^ 
the  sublime  and  the  trifling.  They  wrote,  not  to  reform  hot  to 
please  men ;  and  therefore  they  ministered  to  their  ruling  pasmo& 
Even  religion  was  invoked  to  patronize  war,  and  drunkenoMi 
and  debauchery ;  and  the  gods  mingled  with  delight  in  scenee  of 
grossest  corruption  and  the  greatest  cruelty. 

2.  Christianity  awakens  in  the  mind  a  strong  desire  to  knov 
all  that  may  be  known  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  works  of  God; 
tot  the  works  of  God  exhibit  and  illustrate  his  perfections.  Cu 
he  who  loves  and  worships  God, be  indifierent  to  any  of  the  worb 
of  his  hands?  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  eflfect  of  the  religiooof 
the  Bible  in  every  age. 

The  fame  of  Solomon,  as  an  eminent  naturalist,  attracted  to 
Jerusalem  multitudes  from  the  surrounding  nations.  "  And  he 
spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  aDto 
the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts, 
and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes.  And  there  came 
of  all  people  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  kings  of  the 
eartli,  which  had  heard  of  his  wisdom."  Job,  and  David,  and 
Isaiah  were  accustomed  to  contemplate  with  delight  the  heavenlj 
bodies,  and  to  admire  the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  and  the  power  d 
God  in  all  his  works.  Job  adored  the  majesty  of  the  Creator, 
'*  who  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens,  andtreadeth  upon  the  wavei 
of  the  sea :  who  maketh  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the 
chambers  of  the  South."  "  Where,"  says  Bacon,  "  he  takes  knowl- 
edge of  the  depression  of  the  southern  pole,  calling  it  the  secrets  of 
the  south,  because  the  southern  stars  were  in  that  climate  unseeD." 
David  sunk  into  insignificance  in  his  own  estimation,  whilst 
he  contemplated  the  greatness  of  God  in  the  heavenly  bodies. 
•*  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  mooo 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man  that  thou 
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.It  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  himT' 
Led  as  he  looked  out  upon  the  heavens,  and  contemplated  all  the 
rorks  of  the  Most  High,  he  seemed  to  himself  to  hear  them  all 
proclaiming  the  perfections  of  their  Creator.  "  The  heavens  de- 
lare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy- 
rork.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  show- 
th  knowledge.  There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their 
oice  is  not  heard.  Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth, 
.nd  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world."  When  Isaiah,  the  elo- 
[aent  prophet,  would  comfort  the  pious  in  their  affliction,  and  en- 
ourage  them  to  trust  in  the  mighty  God,  he  exclaimed — "  Lift 
ip  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold,  who  hath  created  these  things, 
hat  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number :  he  calleth  them  all  by 
lame,  by  the  greatness  of  his  might,. for  that  he  is  strong  in  power; 
lot  one  faileth."  These  men  contemplated  the  heavens,  not  with 
he  superstitious  veneration  of  the  heathen,  who  saw  in  the  heav* 
nly  bodies  the  deities  who  protected  and  blessed  them,  or  who 
ead  in  their  motions  the  destiny  of  men ;  nor  yet  with  the  feeling 
f  the  irreligious  astronomer,  who  inquires  into  the  laws  by  which 
bey  are  controled,  and  admires  the  wonderful  machinery  without 
leholding  and  adoring  the  power,  the  wbdom,  and  the  goodness 
if  the  mighty  Architect. 

<*  The  undeToat  astroDomer  is  mad.** 

In  nature's  works  they  saw  the  glory  of  nature's  Gk>d.  They 
lUidied  the  works  of  God,  the  God  of  nature  and  of  revelation, 
hat  they  might  acquaint  themselves  with  him,  and  adore  his  per- 
ections,  illustrated  by  his  works.  Their  piety  awakened  a  strong 
leBire  to  know  all  that  could  be  known  of  creation  and  its  laws, 
indeed,  the  inspired  writers  declared  knowledge  preferable  to  silver 
ind  gold,  and  to  all  other  possessions,  and  earnestly  exhorted  all 
o  seek  it.  '^  Happy  is  the  man,"  says  Solomon,  '<  that  findeth 
irisdom,  and  the  man  that  getteth  understanding.  For  the  mer- 
chandise of  it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the 
[ain  thereof  than  fine  gold.  She  is  more  precious  than  rubies ; 
ind  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  unto 
ler.  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand ;  and  in  her  left  hand 
iehes  and  honor.  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
ler  paths  are  peace.  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold 
ipon  her ;  and  happy  is  every  one  that  retaineth  her." 

3.  Christianity  not  oily  awakens  the  desire  for  knowledge,  but 
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it  leaches  a  large  amount  of  that  which  is  most  iropoitaiit|  lad 
gives  the  clue  to  further  progress. 

Ist.  It  teaches  the  existence  and  the  perfectioos  of  God,  lad 
that  all  things  were  created  by  him.    I  need  not  refer  yoa  to  pv- 
ticular  portions  of  the  Scriptures  to  prove,  that  they  leach  the  eter- 
nal, underived  existence  of  the  one  true  God,  a  pure  Spirit,  pos- 
sessed of  infinite  perfections,  natural  and  moral.     Nor  need  I  do 
more  than  quote  the  first  verse  in  the  Bible  to  prove  that  he  is  the 
Creator  of  all  things.  *'  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  beavev 
and  the  earth."    Precisely  here  the  minds  of  the  most  emineM 
philosophers  labored.    Gibbofki  says, "  Of  the  four  most  ceiebntei 
schools,  the  Stoics  and  Platonists  have  left  us  the  most  sublime 
proob  of  the  existence  and  perfections  of  the  First  Cause ;  but  se 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  conceive  the  creation  of  matter,  ibe 
workman  in  the  Stoic  philosophy  was  not  sufiBciently  distingaisbed 
from  the  work ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  spiritual  god  of  Plato 
and  his  disciples  resembled  an  idea,  rather  than  a  substance.  Tie 
opinions- of  the  Academics  and  Epicureans  were  of  a  less  rel^ioai 
casi;  but  while  the  modest  science  of  the  former  induced  them  to 
doubt,  the  positive  ignorance  of  the  latter  urged  them  to  denj,  the 
providence  of  a  Supreme  Ruler."*     All  the  ancient  philosophen, 
without  exception,  adopted  as  an  axiom — De  nihilo  nihil,  inm- 
kUum  nil  posse  reverti.     That  is,  that  creation  and  annihilatioQ 
ar«  alike  impossible.    This  fundamental  error  was  fatal  to  all 
prv^rvss  in  philosophical  investigation,  and,  as  we  shall  presently 
•ee«  exerted  a  most  unhappy  influence  on  morals  and  religion. 

2d.  The  Scriptures  teach,  that  man  has  an  immaterial,  inco^ 
ruptibie.  immortal  mind,  as  well  as  a  material  body.  On  thia 
Miv^t  important  subject  there  is  no  obscurity  in  their  language. 
It  brinsrs  **  life  and  immortality  to  light"  Here  again  the  wisdom 
<if  philosophers  failed  them.  *'  The  writings  of  Cicero,"  saya 
liibUni,  '*  represent  in  the  most  lively  colors  the  ignorance,  the 
«Mrr\>n»  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  ancient  philosophers  with  regard 
lo  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  When  they  are  desirous  of  arm* 
ing  their  disciples  against  the  fear  of  death,  they  inculcate,  as  an 
obvious,  though  melancholy  position,  that  the  fatal  stroke  of  our 
dissolution  releases  us  from  the  calamities  of  life,  and  that  those 
can  no  longer  sufilor  who  no  longer  exist."  Those  of  them  who 
believed  in  the  soul's  immortality,  denying  the  possibility  of  ciea- 
IJbOi  held  the  doctrine  of  its  eternal  pre-existence.     ''  The  ancient 
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Atomidts,"  says  the  learned  Cudworth,  "concluded,  that  souk 
and  lives,  being  substantial  entities  by  themselves,  were  all  of 
them  as  old  as  any  other  substance  in  the  universe,  and  as  the 
whole  mass  of  matter,  and  every  smallest  atom  of  it  is :  that  is, 
they  who  maintained  the  eternity  of  the  world,  did  consequently 
assert  also  etemiiiitem  animorum, — ^the  eternity  of  souls." 

It  was  on  this  ground  that  Plato  and  his  disciples  defended  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  It  was  not  generated,  said  they ;  there- 
fore it  cannot  he  corrupted.  It  always  Aoj  lived;  therefore  it 
always  will  live.  Intimately  connected  with  this  opinion,  and 
growing  out  of  it,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
Plato  said — that  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  were  not  with-' 
out  suspicion,  that  what  is  now  called  death,  is  to  men  more 
properly  a  nativity  or  birth  into  life,  and  what  is  called  a  genera- 
tion into  life,  was  rather  to  be  considered  a  sinking  into  death ; 
the  former  (death)  being  the  soul's  ascent  out  of  the  gross  terres- 
trial bodies  to  a  body  more  thin  and  subtile ;  and  the  latter  (birth) 
its  descent  from  a  purer  body  to  one  more  gross  and  terrestrial. 

These  fundamental  errors  involved  the  philosophers  in  inextri- 
cable difficulties  in  all  their  inquiries^  and  effectually  prevented 
any  real  progress  in  natural  and  mental  philosophy. 

3d.  The  Scriptures  teach  moral  science  perfectly.  The  leading 
Acuities  of  the  mind,  the  intellect,  the  affections,  the  conscience 
and  the  will,  are  distinctly  recognized.  Man's  free  agency  and 
accountability  are  taught  with  entire  clearness.  And,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  their  moral  code  is  perfect.  All  standard  writers  on 
moral  science  acknowledge  themselves  indebted  to  the  Scriptures 
for  the  principles  they  advance.  Indeed,  I  know  not  a  respectable 
writer  on  this  most  important  science,  who  is  not  a  firm  believer 
io  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

I  will  not  now  detain  you  to  speak  of  the  Bible  as  a  history  of  the 
haman  race  for  many  centuries,  and  as  exhibiting  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  civil  government;  nor  will  I  attempt  to  prove  what  I  may 
•afely  affirm — that  it  presents  many  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
beautiful  and  sublime  prose  and  poetic  composition,  and  of  clear, 
conclusive  reasoning,  that  can  be  found  in  the  world.  Some  of 
these  points  may  be  very  briefly  noticed  before  I  close. 

The  precise  truth  which  I  desire  now  to  impress  upon  your 
minds,  is— that  the  Scriptures  teach  a  large  amount  of  most  im* 
portant  truth,  and  that  Uiey  give  the  true  clue  to  all  philosophical 
mvestigations. 
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4.  Before  proceeding  to  illustrate  this  truth  from  history^  let  ne 
further  state,  that  Cbristiauity  favors  the  progress  of  kaowledge, 
by  occupying  the  mind  with  themes  adapted  to  develop  and  in- 
vigorate the  inieUectualy  as  well  as  the  moral  peters.  If  the 
study  of  mathematics  strengthens  the  intellect,  it  still  more  ex- 
pands and  invigorates  its  power,  when  applied  to  the  study  of 
astronomy.  For  then  the  mind,  whilst  making  careful  cakula- 
tions,  contemplates  objects  vast,  sublime,  and  magnificent  But 
if  the  heavens  be  a  sublime  and  glorious  subject  of  inquiiy  sod 
contemplation,  how  much  more  the  infinite  perfections  of  the 
great  Creator  of  all.  If  the  study  of  mechanical  philosophy, 
chemistry,  anatomy,  and  of  all  the  laws  of  nature,  be  adapted  to 
invigorate  the  powers  of  the  mind,  how  much  more  effeaually 
does  it  accomplish  this  object,  when  the  mind  ascends  from  tfaeie 
finite  objects  to  the  great  Infinite ;  when  in  the  works  and  lawi 
of  creation  it  beholds  and  admires  the  perfections  of  the  Creator. 
If  the  study  of  things  temporal,  and  the  continued  efibrt  to  gain 
and  enjoy  them,  may  develop  the  mental  powers ;  bow  much 
more  the  habitual  contemplation  of  things  eternal  What  are 
the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  earth,  to  the  glories  of  hearen? 
The  loftiest  aspirations  of  the  man  of  ambition,  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  when  compared  with  the  cherished  hopes  of  the 
humblest  Christian.  The  objects  of  the  Christian's  pleasing 
thought  are  as  vast  as  they  are  pure  and  lovely.  The  contem- 
plation of  them,  therefore,  tends  directly  and  powerfully  to  develop 
the  intellectual  powers  as  well  as  to  purify  the  heart. 

Turning  from  the  direct  contemplation  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  as  they  are  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  let  us  hear  the 
testimony  of  uninspired  history.  The  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  emphatically  a  Bible  reformation.  Its  funda- 
mental doctrine  was,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  the  whole  revela- 
tion of  God  for  the  instruction  of  men  in  faith  and  in  conduct 
With  only  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  the  reformers  sought  to  deliver 
the  church  from  the  overwhelming  mass  of  error  and  corruplioo 
under  which  it  was  crushed.  Taking  our  position,  then,  by  the 
side  of  the  reformers,  and  looking  backward  and  forward,  we  raay 
be  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  eflfect  of  Scriptural  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Let  us,  first,  inquire 
what  was  the  state  of  the  world  with  regard  to  knowledge  and 
science  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  third  century  Origen,  the  most  learned  of  the  Greek 
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fEithers,  became  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Platonic  pbiloeopby ; 
and  believing,  as  not  a  few  in  our  day,  tbat  revelation  could  not  • 
contradict  science,  be  sougbt  so  to  interpret  tbe  Scriptures,  as  to 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  principles  of  this  sublime  phi- 
losophy. Not  a  few  of  the  Christian  ministry  united  with  him 
in  this  effort  '*This  great  man,"  says  Mosheim,  ''enchanted  by 
the  charms  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  set  it  up  as  the  test  of  all 
religion ;  and  imagined,  that  the  reasons  of  each  doctrine  were 
to  be  found  in  that  favorite  philosophy,  and  their  nature  and  ex- 
tent to  be  determined  by  it"  And  since  it  was  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  literal  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  with 
the  principles  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  it  became  necessary  to 
find  in  their  language  a  mysterious  or  hidden  sense.  Having 
determined  the  existence  of  this  hidden  sense,  Origen  divided  it 
into  the  moral  and  mystical ;  and  the  mystical  sense  he  sub- 
divided into  the  superior  or  heavenly  and  the  inferior.  If,  then, 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  could  not  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  there  could  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  producing  harmony  by  resorting  to  tbe  hidden  sense, 
in  some  of  its  divisions  and  subdivisions.  And  as  this  pagan 
philosophy  had  taught  Christian  men,  that  the  Scriptures  have  a 
bidden  sense  of  far  greater  value  than  the  literal ;  it  also  taught 
them  how  that  sense  might  be  discovered.  The  divine  nature,  it 
taught,  is  diffused  through  all  human  souls ;  or  the  faculty  of 
recLSon  is  an  emanation  from  God,  and  comprehends  in  it  ^he 
principles  of  all  truth.  This  celestial  flame  was  to  be  kindled, 
not  by  study  and  investigation,  but  by  silence,  solitude,  medita- 
tion, and  penances  by  which  the  body  might  be  emaciated. 
Thus  were  the  simple,  sublime  truths  of  the  Bible  excluded  from 
the  minds  of  men,  and  their  excited  imaginations  became  their 
only  guide  in  their  search  after  truth. 

Now  for  the  practical  effects  of  this  philosophy. 

1.  As  it  denied  the  possibility  of  creation^  and  held  to  the  eter- 
nity of  matter ;  it  accounted  for  the  existence  of  moral  evil  by 
tracing  it  to  the  connection  of  the  pure  spirit  with  matter.  In 
this  there  was  no  impiety,  since  it  was  believed  that  matter  was 
not  the  product  of  Omnipotence. 

2.  If  moral  evil  proceeded  from  matter,  and  the  mind  had  be- 
come contaminated  by  its  contact  with  a  material  body ;  it  fol- 
lowed, tbat  the  way  to  attain  to  moral  perfection  was  to  destroy, 
ae  far  as  possible,  the  in^uence  of  the  body  over  the  mind.    To 
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ifirofii  the  physical  eonditioii  of  meti,  therefore,  and  to  add  to 
•Che  eoroforfs  of  life,  wae  not  only  no  part  of  the  oSce  of  that 
philosophy,  but  was  atteriy  diseoantenanoed  by  it.  ^  The  andent 
philosophy,^  says  an  able  writer,  ^disdained  to  be  useftiL— It 
osold  not  condescend  to  the  hnmUe  office  of  ministering  to  the 
eomfert  of  hnman  beings.  All  the  schools  regarded  that  office  as 
dq^rading ;  some  censured  it  as  immoraL''  Seneca  thought  phi* 
ksophy  degraded  by  being  applied  to  useful  inventions.  Those 
philosophers  were  right  in  this  view,  on  the  supposition  that  their 
iiM  principles  were  true. '  For  to  multiply  physical  comforts,  was 
hit  to  pamper  the  body  which  was  the  source  of  impurity,  and 
thus  to  fetter  the  soul  in  its  aspirations  after  moral  perfection. 
The  true  method  of  improving  the  ccmdition  of  men  was  to 
emaciato  the  body  by  festing  and  severe  discipline ;  and  he  was 
the  best  practical  philosopher  who  came  nearest  committing 
ooicide  by  a  lingering  process. 

The  fruits  of  this  febe  philosophy  ripened  fast  under  the  genial 
warmth  of  Christianity.  Philosophers  speculated  concerning 
Moral  perfection,  and  pmnted  out  the  way  to  attain  it ;  but  their 
epecuhtions  had  no  power  to  inspire  men  with  the  ardent  desire, 
and  to  excite  them  to  the  pursuit  of  it.  Such  a  desire  Chris- 
tianity awakened ;  and  it  was  not  lacking  in  motives.  Chris- 
tianity awakened  the  desire  of  perfection ;  but  most  unfortunately 
Christians  went  to  philosophers,  rather  than  to  the  Scriptures,  to 
learn  how  to  gain  the  desired  blessing.  In  Egypt,  therefore, 
where  the  unnatural  union  between  Christianity  and  false  phi- 
losophy was  first  effected,  many,  in  the  third  and  following  cen- 
turies, retired  into  caves  and  deserts,  where  they  macerated  their 
bodies  with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  submitted  to  all  the  miseries 
of  the  severest  discipline  that  a  gloomy  imagination  could  present 
''And  it  is  not  improbable,"  says  Mosheim,  <Uhat  Paul,  the  first 
hermit,  was  rather  engaged  by  this  fenatical  system,  than  by  the 
persecution  under  Decius,  to  fiy  into  the  most  solitary  deserts  of 
Thebais,  where  he  led,  during  the  space  of  ninety  years,  a  life 
more  worthy  of  a  savage  animal  than  of  a  rational  being." 

This  philosophical  superstition  had  a  most  remarkable  develop- 
ment, in  the  fifth  century,  in  the  stflUes  or  pillar  saints — sancti 
eelumnares — ^who  stood  motionless  upon  the  tops  of  pillars  for 
years  togfether.  The  moH  celebrated  of  these  was  Simeon,  a 
Syrian,  who  spent  thirty-seven  years  of  his  life  upon  five  pillars 
«f  six,  twelve^  twenty-two^  thirtf-stx,  and  forty  cubits  high.    These 
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emtoeot  Baiats,  as  they  were  considered,  spent  their  time  in  £ui* 
ings,  penances,  and  prayers,  and  excited  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  superstitious  multitude  by  their  worthless  virtues. 

If  intelligent  infidels  laugh  at  this  miserable  superstition,  let 
Plato  and  the  old  philosophers  have  the  credit  of  it  For  Paul 
the  hermit  and  Simeon  the  stylite  were  but  reducing  to  practice 
the  principles  of  their  philosophy;  and  admitting  the  truth  of 
that  philosophy,  we  must  greatly  admire,  instead  of  ridiculing, 
their  course  of  life.  Withdrawn  from  worldly  pursuits,  they  de- 
stroyed their  bodily  appetites  by  severe  penances,  and  raised  their 
souls  toward  God  by  devout  meditations  and  prayers.  In  such 
men  you  see  the  ancient  philosophy  reduced  to  practice. 

But  during  this  period,  Aristotle  divided  with  Plato  the  empire 
of  mind,  and  in  the  ages  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation 
bad  almost  expelled  him  from  the  schools.  The  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  did  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  Plato ;  but  he  waft 
the  author  of  a  system  of  dialectics  which,  together  with  the  fun- 
damental errors  of  the  system,  rendered  the  discovery  of  truth 
still  more  difficult.  By  the  aid  of  his  logic  the  schoolmen  shar* 
pened  their  intellects  by  the  discussion  of  questions  the  most 
trivial. 

The  ancient  philosophy  was  characterized  by  perfect  sterility. 
False  in  its  first  principles,  it  could  make  no  progress.  ''  The  an- 
cient philosophy,"  says  Macaulay,  "  was  a  treadmill  not  a  path* 
It  was  made  up  of  revolving  questions— of  controversies  which 
were  always  beginning  again.  It  was  a  contrivance  for  having 
much  exertion,  and  no  progress."  The  reason  is  obvious.  Hold- 
ing to  the  eternity  of  matter  and  of  mind,  the  ancient  philosophers 
very  naturally  regarded  the  question,  how  things  came  to  be  as 
they  are,  as  the  first  great  question  to  be  solved  by  philosophy. 
CcNDsequently,  their  gigantic  intellects  were  employed  in  endless 
theories  and  conjectures,  which  could  never  be  more  than  mere 
theories  and  conjectures.  He  who  will  examine  the  fundamental 
principles  of  that  philosophy,  will  no  longer  wonder  that,  as  Lord 
Bacon  says,  ''  from  the  systems  of  the  Greeks  and  their  subordi- 
nate divisions  in  particular  branches  of  the  sciences  during  so  long 
a  period,  scarcely  one  single  experiment  can  be  culled  that  has  a 
tendency  to  elevate  or  assist  mankind,  and  can  be  fairly  set  down 
to  the  speculations  and  doctcines  of  their  philosophy."  Nor  will 
be  censure  the  declaration  of  Macaulay  as  too  strong,  that  "  words 
and  mere  wordS|  and  nothing  but  words,  had  been  all  the  fruit 
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of  all  tbe  unI  of  all  the  niwt  nnovc 
Uofu." 

This  Bteiile  philosophy  which,  iocor 
withered  all  its  lovely  virtum,  had  rece 
cilt  aod  popes,  and,  therefore,  btm 
**  Drirea  rrom  its  ancient  baunte,  it  ha 
ebnrcfa  which  it  had  pereecuted ;  and  h 
of  the  poet,  placed  ite  seat 


The  wondrous  virtaea  which  it  hai 
eavea,  had  excited  almoat  anivenal  i 
whom  it  had  driven  mad,  had  been  sol 
«il  it.  therefore,  was  to  aesail  Cbriatiani 
and  he  who  had  the  raahneaa  to  aiaiki 
anathemas  of  the  chnrch,  and  the  toitt 

Sach  was  the  state  of  things  when 
the  world  from  deep  riomber.  I  bavt 
the  work  of  the  Scriptures.  It  rejected 
the  Church  and  her  mulltplied  traditi 
as  the  only  unerring  guide  in  failh  and 
sacred  volume  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  e 
the  people,  and  bade  them  read  and  ui 
saw  at  once  the  falsity  of  the  old  philoe 
in  (he  church  and  the  university,  under 
and  they  attacked  it  boldly.  "  The  fi 
tacked,"  says  lyAubignfi,  "  were  those  o 
he  had  studied  so  deeply,  and  who  then 
university.  He  accused  them  of  Pela 
Aristotle  (the  father  of  the  school)  and 
dertook  to  hurl  them  from  the  throne 
commanding  an  influence,  the  one  over 
over  theolc^y."  "  1  desire  nothing  mc 
"  than  to  lay  open  before  all  eyes  thii 
tricked  the  church,  by  covering  itself  v 
expose  its  worthlessness  before  the  wc 
wrote  exultingly — "  God  works  among 
Augustine  make  wonderful  progress  ai 
in  our  un'versily.    Aristotle  is  on  the  w 
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bis  fail,  wiijc;  i?  rear  u*.   han*i:  and   iItc vcr>;':V.r  "     Thr  oilir;  ir 
fMnmerF  acrw-d  with  Luiher.     ZwincI^  Bocrr,  Potor  Maiivr  AnA 
Oalvio  had  deDouDoed  the  oM  phik»ophy  u  boldly  a^  he. 

This  attacJc  was  tvocseBsfiiL  Whereter  die  doctrines  of  th^ 
BefefmaiKMi  vere  reoeiTed.  Plato  and  AriMolle  were  ov<'rthix>wn, 
mw»d  orenhrown  simply  by  the 'Scriptures.  ^Thua  before  the 
birth  of  Bacoo."  says  Macaulay,  ^  the  empire  of  scholMCic  philoe- 
ophy  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundations.  There  was  in  the  intel* 
lectual  world  an  anarchy  resembling  that  which  in  the  politieiil 
world  often  follows  the  overthrow  of  an  old  and  deeply-roi>ted  jj^v- 
ernment.  Antiquity,  prescription,  the  sound  of  great  names,  had 
ceased  to  awe  mankind.  The  dynasty  which  had  reigned  for 
ages  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  vacant  throne  wns  left  to  be  strug^ 
gled  for  by  pretenders." 

The  Reformation  cleared  away  the  rubbish  of  «tg0Sf  and  prc^ 
claimed  freedom  of  thought  Then  Bacon  nn^e.  IIo  com 
menced  his  career  as  a  philosopher  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand  i 
and  the  Bible  gave  him  the  first  great  truths  of  philosophyi  and 
indicated  to  him  the  limits  of  philosophical  investigation.  U 
taught  him — 

1st  That  matter  and  finite  spirits  are  not  eternal,  but  created 
by  the  omnipotent  Jehovah. 

2d.  That  all  things  by  him  created  are  "very  good." 

Bacon  wrote  a  confession  of  faith,  drawn  from  the  Scripturot^ 
which  commences  thus :  ''  I  believe  that  nothing  in  without  begin- 
ning, but  God ;  no  nature,  no  matter,  no  spirit,  but  one  only,  and 
the  same  God — that  he  made  all  things  in  their  flrnt  estate  gcMMl 
— that  God  created  spirits,  whereof  some  kept  their  standing,  and 
others  fell :  he  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  their  armies  and 
generations ;  and  gave  unto  them  constant  and  everlasting  laws, 
which  we  call  nature ;  which  is  nothing  but  the  laws  of  creation,^ 
Ac.  These  truths  admitted,  what  is  the  proper  range  of  philosophic 
investigation ;  and  what  the  object  it  should  seek  to  accomplish  9 
We  answer : 

1.  If  God  created  all  things,  animate  and  inanlmaCiVi  matarkil 
and  spiritual,  philosophy  has  simply  to  ascertain  what  he  dM  creaf  e, 
and  what  laws  he  established.  Creation  is  an  inflnife  mirnrhf  not 
CO  be  explaiAed  or  comprehended.  How  completely  this  simple 
trath  explodes  all  the  specitlaiions  and  theories  concerntng  the 
formation  of  the  world,  the  efernhy  of  finiu  spirits  and  the  trsn** 
inigratioo  of  woaU.    The  ancient  philosophy  utterly  misto^/k  the 
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Intimate  field  of  inquiry.  Unable  to  conceive  the  iublinie  tnitli 
declared  in  the  first  Terse  of  the  Bible — "  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth" — it  wandered  in  aidless  mans^ 
as  Bacon  says,  '<  fruitful  of  controversy  and  barren  of  effects." 
The  induciive  philosophy  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  this  sub- 
lime truth.  Had  it  been  known  to  those  giant  minds,  whose 
powers  we  still  admire,  even  when  we  reject  as  most  absurd  their 
speculationsi  what  progress  they  might  have  made  in  the  diflbrent 
aciences !  Had  Bacon  been  ignorant  of  it,  his  labors  would  have 
been  as  fruitless  as  theirs. 

2.  If,  as  the  Bible  teaches,  all  'things  came  from  the  creative 
hand, "  very  good ;"  then  matter  is  not  inherently  evil,  and  the 
mind  is  not  contaminated  by  contact  with  it.  Then  holiness  is 
not  to  be  attained  by  torturing  and  destroying  the  body,  nor  by 
retiring  into  caves  and  deserts.  How  completely  this  truth  anni- 
hilates the  virtues  so  much  extolled  by  the  ancient  philosophers, 
and  so  much  admired  among  professing  Christians,  misled  by  their 
false  theories. 

If  all  things  created  by  God  are  good;  then  they  are  da- 
signed  for  the  benefit  of  man.  The  body  is  to  be  nourished,  as 
the  instrument  through  which  the  mind  now  acts.  The  laws  of 
nature  are  to  be  learned,  that  they  may  minister  to  the  wants  of 
men,  that  their  happiness  may  be  greater.  Then  it  is  not  degrad- 
ing to  philosophy  to  cause  it  to  minister  to  the  comfort  of  human 
beings.  On  the  contrary  this  is  precisely  its  province  and  its  glory. 
The  philosopher  is  not  to  spend  his  life  in  solitude,  in  meditation 
and  fastings,  but  must  imitate  the  example  of  the  Son  of  God, 
"  who  went  about  dobg  good."  Bacon  had  in  his  mind  this  scrip- 
tural truth  when  he  made  usefulness  the  test  of  sound  philosc^y. 
''For  which  reason,"  said  he,  "in  the  same  manner  as  we  are 
cautioned  by  religion  to  show  our  faith  by  our  works,  we  may  very 
properly  apply  the  principle  to  philosophy,  and  judge  of  it  by  its 
works ;  accounting  that  to  be  futile  which  is  unproductive,  and 
still  more  so,  if,  instead  of  grapes  and  olives,  it  yield  but  the  this- 
tle and  thorns  of  dispute  and  contention." 

"  Two  words,"  says  Macaulay, ''  form  the  key  of  the  Baconian 
doctrine — utility  and  progress."  For  both,  we  affirm,  Bacon  was 
indebted  to  the  Bible.  It  taught  him  that  God  created  all  things^ 
and  consequently  the  work  of  philosophy  is  to  ascertain  what  he 
did  create  and  what  laws  he  established.  Thus  theories  give 
place  to  fact  and  experiment    It  taught  him,  that  all  things  are 
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goody  and  therefore  the  business  of  phikMophy  is  to  apply  all  to 
the  good  of  roan. 

To  the  Reformation,  then,  which  was  the  work  of  the  Scrip- 
turea,  we  are  indebted  for  a  sound  philosophy,  and  for  progress  in 
knowledge  and  in  all  the  sciences.  On  this  subject  I  take  pleas- 
ore  in  quoting  a  prize  essay ^  presented  to  the  National  Institute 
of  France  by  Charles  Francis  Dominic  de  Yillers,  on  ''  The  In- 
fluence of  the  Reformation  by  Luther."  Of  the  learning  and 
ability  displayed  in  this  essay,  we  need  no  other  evidence  than 
the  fact,  that  it  had  such  an  award  by  such  an  institution.  He 
says — "It  has  been  already  sufficiently  shown  above,  what  an 
imperfect  philosophy  reigned  in  the  schools  before  the  Reformation, 
and  what  an  extravagant  and  puerile  dialectic  was  amalgamated 
with  the  system  of  the  Roman  theology,  which  maintained  itself 
by  its  aid.  To  support  this  system  was,  in  fact,  for  many  centu* 
riesy  the  end  of  all  philosophy ;  the  theologians,  who  were  gener- 
ally monks,  were  the  only  philosophers — A  firm,  independent  phi- 
kwophy,  which  aspired  at  becoming  universal,  was,  in  this  state 
of  things,  a  monstrosity ;  consequently,  nothing  of  this  descrip- 
UoQ  existed  before  the  Reformation.  *  *  *  A  strange  mixture 
of  disguised  propositions  of  peripatetism,  which  was  applied  in 
the  strangest  manner  to  matters  of  faith  and  controversy,  formed 
all  the  groundwork  of  the  doctrine  of  the  schools.  Subsequent 
to  the  renovation  of  letters,  some  men  of  talents,  with  the  famous 
Erasmus  at  their  head,  had  opposed  this  monkish  barbarism. 
But,  remaining  in  the  bosom  of  a  church  to  which  scholastic  di- 
vinity had  become  an  indispensable  auxiliary,  how  could  they 
labor  efiectually  to  destroy  this  support?  Such  an  undertaking 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  reformers  bold  enough  to  quit  this 
eburch,  and  to  establish  one  separate  from  it  upon  the  pure  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  and  of  reason.  It  was  in  this  manner  thai 
the  Reformation  dethroned  the  scholastic  divinity."  And  in  this 
way,  we  may  add,  it  prepared  the  way  for  all  the  progress  which 
science  has  since  made. 

If  we  would  see  the  force  of  this  argument  in  &vor  of  Chris- 
tianity, let  us  compare  the  progress  of  human  learning  in  pagan 
lands,  with  its  progress  in  Christian  countries.  Has  it  made  even 
the  slightest  progress  in  the  former  ?  Has  it  not  decidedly  retro- 
graded ?  What  pagan  nation  now  in  existence  will  bear  com- 
parison with  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ?  Again,  compare  countries 
mammaUy  Christian  with  those  where  the  Bible  freely  circulates, 
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and  Protestantism  prevails.  Yillers  said,  there  was  more  real 
knowledge  in  one  single  Protestant  university,  as  thai  of  Gottio- 
gen,  or  Halle,  or  Jena,  than  in  the  eight  Spanish  universities  then 
existing.  A  similar  comparison  may  be  made  of  literary  institu- 
tions in  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  countries  throughout  the 
world.  ''In  these,''  says  Fillers,  ''they  teach  what  must,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  reason,  be  believed ;  in  the  others  they 
teach  how  a  reasonable  belief  may  be  acquired,  on  any  subject 
whatever.  Here  the  Decretals  are  given  for  infallible  oracles; 
there,  no  other  oracle  is  acknowledged  but  reason,  and  the  best 
supported  facts."  How  shall  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  science 
and  Christianity  have  gone  hand  in  hand  in  every  country,  and  that 
the  former  has  flourished  just  as  the  latter  in  its  purity  has  pre- 
Tailed ;  unless  we  admit,  that  Christianity  is  the  great  patron  of 
■pund  learning  1  And  how  shall  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  a 
book  embracing  so  great  a  variety  of  subjects  as  the  Bible  does, 
written  by  so  many  different  men,  of  few  pretensions  to  human 
learning,  during  the  darkest  periods  of  the  history  of  our  world, 
does  80  promote  learning  and  .science,  unless  we  admit,  that  it  was 
given  by  inspiration  of  God?  Is  it  credible  that  such  men,  under 
such  circumstances,  if  uninspired,  could  write  such  a  book? 

Third,  Let  us  now  consider,  with  great  brevity,  the  effect  of 
Christianity  upon  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  every  age  and  in 
almost  every  country,  some  form  of  religion  has  been  established 
by  law.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  multitudes  have  been 
robbed  of  their  dearest  rights,  and  persecuted  even  unto  death  for 
conscience'  sake.  And  even  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury neither  the  principles  of  civil,  nor  of  religious  liberty  are  gen- 
erally understood.  Indeed  our  happy  country  is  almost  the  only 
country  in  the  world,  where  these  principles  are  well  understood 
and  respected.  We  propose  to  inquire  how  far  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  liberty  it  enjoys  to  the  influence  of  Christianity. 

Religious  liberty  is  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  right  to 
examine  all  moral  and  religious  questions,  and  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  one's  own  convictions  of  truth,  without  interfering 
with  similar  rights  of  others.  This,  as  the  Scriptures  clearly 
teach,  is  an  inalienable  right  This  is  evident  from  the  following 
considerations : — 

1.  True  religion,  according  to  the  Bible,  is  the  belief  and  hearty 
i^eption  of  revealed  truth,  and  a  corresponding  conduct  It  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  particular  parts  of  the  Scriptures  to  prove, 
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thmt  inch  k  the  idigioQ  there  tmc^L  It  will  not  he  dWpMiA. 
Now,  in  the  iiatore  of  thiogi^  belief  can  he  produced  only  by  efl> 
denee;  and  a  Aesrly  receptioQ  of  the  troth  caniiot  be  the  eflbci et 
eompoleioo.  CiTil  rewards  and  penalties  on  acooont  of  relyoiM 
bdief,  ther^Me,  make  hypocrites  of  the  unprincipled,  and  rri^li 
of  the  conscientious ;  and  thus  they  corrupt  the  church  by  tX&B^ 
il  with  hypocrisy,  and  weaken  the  govemraent  by  alienatiog  tmrn 
h  men  of  princifde,  who  would  be  its  firmest  supporters* 

2.  God  requires  every  one  to  examine,  and  to  belioTe  accord 
ingly.  ** Search  the  Scriptures."  "ProTeall  things;  hold  tud 
that  which  is  good."  Such  is  the  language  of  the  ScripturesL 
Now,  to  forbid  any  one  to  examine  freely,  and  thus  to  form  a  ra* 
tional  faitb,  is  to  trample  under  foot  the  authority  of  God.  He 
•ays  to  each  individual — <'  Search  the  Scriptures  ;*  who^  then,  shall 
venture  to  forbid  any  one  to  do  so  ? 

3.  Every  individual  is  accountable  to  God  for  his  own  religioos 
fiiith  and  conduct ;  and  his  eternal  interests  are  suspended  upon 
these.  To  forbid  freedom  of  investigation  and  of  worship^  there- 
lore,  is  the  height  of  tyranny  and  of  cruelty.  Why  will  any  man 
or  class  of  men  step  between  me  and  my  God  in  the  formation  of 
my  fiuth  and  the  regulation  of  my  conduct,  when  they  cannol 
step  between  us  in  judgment?  ''For  we  must  all  appear  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ ;  that  every  one  may  receive  the 
things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whethet 
it  be  good  or  bad.** 

4.  Civil  government,  though  ordained  of  God,  is  designed  simply 
to  protect  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  to  promote 
their  temporal  interests.  So  Christianity  teaches.  This  truth  ie 
distinctly  recognized  in  the  law  of  Moses.  ''  I  charged  your  judges 
at  that  time,''  says  Moses,  "  saying,  hear  the  causes  between  your 
brethren,  and  judge  righteously  between  every  man  and  his  brolheTi 
and  the  stranger  that  is  with  him,''  Deut  i.  16.  The  civil  and 
the  religious  laws  of  the  Jews  were  kept  quite  distinct.  Much 
more  should  they  be  distinct  now,  when  no  religious  qualification 
is  required  of  civil  officers.  For  civil  rulers,  then  to  legislate  con- 
cerning religious  faith  and  worship,  is  as  glaring  a  perversion  of 
their  office,  as  for  ministers  of  the  gospel  by  virtue  of  their  officoi 
to  claim  authority  in  civil  matters.  It  is  true,  that  civil  govern- 
ment and  religion  are  often  concerned  about  the  same  things,  as 
blasphemy,  perjury,  murder,  theft,  dDc  But  these  things  have 
both  a  ehril  and  a  rel^^ioos  aspect    II  is  only  with  reference  to  the 
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former,  that  the  civil  Iftw  takes  cognizance  of  them.  ''  Our  law," 
fays  Blackstone,  '^  considers  marriage  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
civil  contract.  The  holiness  of  the  matrimonial  state  is  left  en- 
tirely to  the  ecclesiastical  law :  the  temporal  courts  not  having 
jurisdiction  to  consider  unlawful  marriage  as  a  sin,  but  merely  as 
a  civil  inconvenience." 

The  Scriptures  not  only  inculcate  the  general  principles  of  reU- 
gious  liberty,  but  determine  the  precise  limits  of  civil  authority. 

1st.  Civil  rulers  may  not  dictate  to  the  people  their  religious 
faith  or  worship.    Such  authority  belongs  not  to  their  office. 

2d.  Tbey  may  not  require  subjects  to  do  what  God  has  forbid- 
den, or  forbid  them  doing  what  God  has  commanded.  '^  Upon  these 
two  foundations,  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  revelation,** 
says  Blackstone,  "depend  all  human  laws ;  that  is  to  say,  no  human 
laws  should  be  suffered  to  contradict  these.  *  *  *  If  any  human 
law  should  allow  or  enjoin  us  to  commit  murder,  we  are  bound  to 
transgress  that  human  law,  or  else  we  must  offend  both  the  natu- 
ral and  the  divine.''  God  has  not  authorized  civil  magistrates 
either  to  enact  laws  binding  the  conscience,  or  to  abolish  those 
laws  by  which  he  has  bound  iL  Upon  tliese  plain  principles  acted 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  Two  of  those  Apostles,  forbidden  by 
the  Jewish  sanhedrim  to  preach  the  gospel,  made  this  noble  an- 
swer: ^'Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto 
you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  For  we  cannot  but  speak  the 
things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard."  Upon  the  same  broad 
principle  Luther  took  his  stand  before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  Truly 
sublime  was  the  stand  taken  by  a  humble  monk  before  Charles  V. 
and  his  princes,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  most  excited  multitude. 
The  eyes  of  Christendom  were  fastened  upon  him  with  intensest 
interest.  He  was  commanded  to  retract  what  he  had  published. 
He  answered  in  a  firm  tone — "If  I  am  not  convinced  by  proof 
from  Holy  Scripture  or  by  cogent  reasons  :  if  I  am  not  satisfied  by 
the  very  texts  I  have  cited,  and  if  my  judgment  is  not  in  this  way 
brought  into  subjection  to  God's  word,  I  neither  can  nor  will  retract 
anything :  for  it  cannot  be  right  for  a  Christian  to  speak  against  his 
conscience.     I  stand  here,  and  can  say  no  more: — God  help  me." 

3d.  The  civil  law  must  be  obeyed  in  all  points,  within  the  proper 
limits  of  civil  jurisdiction.  '^  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.''    "  Put  them  in  mind,"  said  Paul 
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to  Titus,  ^to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey  mar 
^trates,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work."  All  systems  of  human 
laws  are,  like  their  authors,  imperfect ;  and  consequently  great  in* 
juiBtice  is  often  done  in  the  administration  of  law.  But  inasmuch 
«8  it  is  far  better  to  have  an  imperfect  government,  than  anarchy 
and  misrule,  the  Scriptures  require,  as  a  duty  we  Qwe  to  God,  to 
obey  even  imperfect  laws.  <'  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject, 
noC  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake." 

Civil  government,  as  the  Scriptures  teach,  is  an  ordinance  of 
God,  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  chief  ruler,  or  of  an  aristocracy, 
but  of  the  people.  To  the  virtuous,  the  civil  ruler  is  to  be  '<  i^ 
minister  of  God  for  good,"  and  *<  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil."  Consequently  civil  governmeol 
should  impose  on  its  subjects,  individually  or  collectively,  no 
greater  restraint  than  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  requires. 
Just  so  far  as  any  government  goes  beyond  this  limit  in  restraiiH 
ing  individual  liberty,  it  ceases  to  be  what  God  designed  it — for 
the  good  of  the  people  ;  and  the  civil  officer  ceases  to  be  to  them 
**  a  minister  of  God  for  good." 

Civil  government  is  an  ordinance  of  God ;  but  since  he  has  not 
appointed  any  particular  form  of  government,  it  is  evident  thai 
every  nation  has  the  right  to  choose  any  form  which  to  them 
may  seem  best  adapted  to  promote  their  interests,  and  to  modify 
that  form  as  often  as  they  may  deem  it  wise  so  to  do.  God  gave 
to  the  Jews  a  civil  government.  In  their  folly  they  grew  weary 
ef  it,  and  demanded  a  king.  Samuel  was  directed  to  make  oo 
Opposition  to  their  wishes  beyond  warning  and  remonstrance. 
What  stronger  evidence  need  we  of  the  right  of  a  nation  to 
modify  or  change  its  form  of  government,  than  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  were  allowed  to  change  a  form  divinely  appointed  ? 

But  civil  office  confers  power,  which,  even  under  the  best  regu- 
lated governments,  may  be  abused.  Christianity  bids  rulers  re- 
member, that  as  they  are  God's  ministers,  they  are  accountable 
to  him  for  the  manner  in  which  they  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
office.  The  Scriptures  address  them  in  such  language  as  the 
following :  '<  Be  wise  now,  therefore,  O  ye  kings :  be  instructed, 
ye  judges  of  the  earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice 
with  trembling.  Kiss  the  Son  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish 
from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little."  The  bold 
and  fearless  Isaiah  thus  addressed  the  Jews,  in  the  days  6f  great 
oorruption  and  oppression  :  '<  Thy  princes  are  rebellious  and  com- 
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paoions  of  thieves :  every  one  loveth  gihsj  and  followeth  aftei 
rewards :  they  judge  not  the  fetherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of 
the  widow  come  before  them.  Therefore,  saith  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  mighty  One  of  Israel,  Ah,  I  will  ease  me  of 
mine  adversaries,  and  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies.  And  I  will 
turn  my  hand  upon  thee  and  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and 
take  away  all  thy  tin :  and  I  will  restore  thy  judges  as  at  the 
first,  and  thy  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning.  Afterwards  tboa 
shalt  be  called  the  city  of  righteousness,  the  faithful  city." 

Such  are  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  inculcated 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  That  they  are  the  true  principles  of 
liberty,  will  not  be  denied.  But  where  do  we  find  them  recog* 
ttized  and  respected?  We  answer,  where  the  Scriptures  are 
most  revered,  and  best  understood.  These  principles  were  pro- 
claimed by  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  which 
great  event  whatever  there  is  in  the  world  of  true  liberty,  is 
traceable.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  emphatically  a  Bible  Rt/wr- 
•la/ion.  That  we  may  appreciate  the  influence  of  Christianity 
in  securing  freedom  to  men,  let  us,  for  a  moment,  consider  the 
stale  of  things  before  the  Reformation,  when  the  Bible  was  a 
prohibited  book. 

The  doctrine  then  prevailed,  that  the  pope  and  his  bishops  had 
the  right  divinely  conferred  to  dictate  to  the  people  their  religious 
&ith  and  their  morals ;  and  that  to  c'all  in  question  their  infalli- 
bility, was  a  crime  to  be  visited  with  the  severest  civil  penalties. 
The  civil  ruler  who  refused  to  exterminate  heretics  by  fire  and 
sword,  did  so  at  the  peril  of  bis  crown,  if  not  of  his  life.  For 
crowns  and  kingdoms  were  believed  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Pope.  The  clergy,  sustained  by  that  most  horrible  institution, 
the  Inquisition  (which  even  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury disgraces  Rome),  exercised  a  severe  censorship  over  the  press ; 
and  authors,  publishers,  printers,  booksellers  and  readers,  trembled 
at  their  dreadful  authority.  The  human  mind  with  all  its  noble 
powers  was  crushed  to  the  earth.  The  fate  of  John  Huss,  burned 
by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  shameful  disregard  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick's  safe-conduct,  aod  of  Galileo,  imprisoned  in  the 
inquisition  for  his  astronomical  discoveries,  were  a  fearful  warn- 
ing to  all  against  the  exercise  of  their  dearest  rights.  '<  Let  us 
only  reflect,"  says  Villers,  "  on  the  immense  train  of  censures, 
prohibitions  and  inquisitors  employed  by  the  Romish  church  to 
keep  every  eye  closed,  at  a  period  in  which  every  new  truth  be- 
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came  a  bereiy,  that  is  to  say,  a  orinie  deserviog  the  severail 
puDishment,  and  against  which  all  the  rigor  of  the  secular  ana 
was  demanded ;  and  we  shall  shudder  at  the  danger  incurred  bj 
humanity  before  the  sixteenth  century.''  These  doctrines,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  tyrannize  over 
their  subjects,  rendered  the  existence  of  liberty  an  impossibility. 

The  first  efiective  attack  upon  these  despotic  doctrines  was 
made  by  the  reformers.  Long,  indeed,  had  the  Waldenses  borne 
a  solemn  and  a  suffering  testimony  against  them.  Wicklifle^ 
and  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had  ventured  to  disobey  popee 
and  kings ;  but  an  almost  Egyptian  darkness  enshrouded  and 
oppressed  the  nations.  Only  the  fiiint  glimmerings  of  the  morn- 
ing star  of  the  day  of  freedom  had  been  seen.  But  Luther  had 
found  a  Bible  in  his  convent ;  and  gradually  its  pure  light  had 
penetrated  the  thick  veil  of  superstition  which  darkened  his 
understanding.  Soon  his  stirring  voice  aroused  all.  Europe 
from  profound  slumber,  and  made  the  pretended  successor  of 
Peter  tremble  on  his  throne.  "In  Geneva,  Calvin  and  Beza^ 
rejected  by  their  own  country,"  says  Yillers,  "  established  a  new 
and  powerful  focus  of  religious  reform.  The  first  fruit  of  it  was 
the  liberty  of  Geneva."  To  this  place  fied  Scotch  and  English 
exiles  from  the  persecutions  of  "  the  bloody  Mary,"  to  become 
.'intoxicated  with  republicanism  and  independence."  A  multi* 
tode  of  men  of  talents,  says  the  writer  already  quoted,  have 
iesued  from  Gieneva,  who,  as  writers,  and  as  men  in  office,  have^ 
hi  the  most  decided  manner,  infiuenced  the  different  states  of 
Europe. 

If  you  would  get  a  clear  view  of  the  effects  of  Christianity 
upon  civil  and  religious  liberty,  begin  with  that  wonderful  mani 
John  Knox,  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  John  Calvin,  and  followed/ 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland  in  her  struggles  against 
tyranny,  through  the  reigns  of  the  Jameses  and  Charleses,  to  the 
ignominious  flight  of  James  II.  and  the  establishment  of  William 
and  Mary  on  the  English  throne.  The  final  crisis  which  turned 
the  scales  in  favor  of  freedom,  was  brought  on  by  the  famous 
Archbishop  Laud  and  Charles  II.,  in  the  mad  attempt  to  force 
upon  the  Scotch  a  form  of  government  and  a  liturgy  which  they 
abhorred.  "To  this  step,"  says  Macaulay,  "taken  in  the  mere 
wantonness  of  tyrantiy,  and  in  criminal  ignorance  or  more 
criminal  contempt  of  public  feeling,  our  country  owes  her  free- 
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dom.    The  first  performance  of  the  foreigo  ceremonies  produced 
a  riot    The  riot  rapidly  became  a  revolution." 

These  principles,  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  proclaimed  by  the 
Reformation,  nourished  and  matured  in  the  stormy  history  of 
Scotland  and  England,  were  transplanted  in  our  own  country ; 
and  here  have  they  borne  such  fruits  as  have  never  before  been 
enjoyed.  The  noble  men  and  women  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  our  free  government  were  Christians^  fled  from  persecution, 
that  in  the  wilds  of  the  American  wilderness  they  might  eojoy 
unmolested  the  rights  of  conscience.  For  the  great  principles  of 
civil  government  they  sought  in  the  Word  of  Crod.  TniCi  they 
were  not  altogether  free  from  prejudice,  and  therefore  did  not,  at 
first,  get  a  full  view  of  some  of  the  important  principles  there 
taught ;  but  further  investigations  dispelled  all  darkness,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  the  noblest  government  the  world 
ever  saw.  ^*  They  brought  with  them  into  the  new  world,"  says 
De  Tocqueville,  "  a  form  of  Christianity,  which  I  cannot  better 
describe,  than  by  styling  it  a  democratic  and  republican  religion. 
This  sect  contributed  powerfully  to  the  establishment  of  a  democ- 
racy and  a  republic ;  and  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
emigrants,  politics  and  religion  contracted  an  alliance  which  has 
never  been  dissolved." 

Thus  do  we  find,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  those  great  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  have  made  our  country  the 
freest  and  happiest  country  on  the  globe,  which  are  now  becom- 
ing diffused  through  all  nations,  and  by  which  all  tyranny  will 
be  ultimately  overthrown.  "Who  can  foretell,"  said  Yillers, 
writing  when  our  republic  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  "all  that  may 
result  in  the  two  worlds,  from  the  seductive  example  of  the  in* 
\dependence  conquered  by  the  Americans  ?  What  new  position 
would  the  world  assume,  if  this  example  were  followed?  and 
without  doubt  it  will  be  in  the  end.  Thus  two  Saxon  monks 
will  have  changed  the  face  of  the  globe."  The  Reformation,  he 
remarks,  introduced  a  new  order  of  things.  "Powerful  republics 
were  founded.  Their  principles,  still  more  powerful  than  their 
arms,  were  introduced  into  all  nations.  Hence  arose  great  revo- 
lutions, and  those  which  may  yet  arise,  are  doubtless  incal- 
culable." 

Christianity  has  not  only  laid  the  broad  foundations  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  but  it  still  moulds  and  sustains  the  particular  laws 
enacted.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Jews  were  the  first  na* 
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lion  who  bad  a  written  constitutioD,  and  a  written  code  of  laws. 
It  b  a  fact  even  more  remarkable,  that  many  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  laws  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  haye  been  borrowed 
from  the  law  of  Moses.  And  yet  the  people  to  whom  this  excel- 
lent code  of  laws  was  given,  had  but  just  escaped  from  a  long-con- 
tinued and  degrading  bondage.  And  now,  as  in  past  ages,  the 
best  systems  of  laws  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  in  Christian 
countries ;  and  in  those  countries,  more  than  in  any  other,  the 
authority  of  law  is  supreme.  There  the  people  are  more  intelli- 
gent; they  belter  understand  their  own  and  each  other's  rights; 
and  to  support  the  laws,  is  not  only  their  true  interest,  but  their 
religions  duty.  ''Despotism,"  as  De  Tocqueville  well  remarkS| 
''may  govern  without/atVA,  but  liberty  cannot.  How  is  it  possi- 
ble that  society  should  escape  destruction,  if  the  moral  tie  be  not 
strengthened  in  proportion  as  the  political  tie  is  relaxed?  and 
what  can  be  done  with  a  people  which  is  its  own  master,  if  it  be 
not  submissive  to  Divinity  ?" 

We  are  authorized,  I  think,  in  view  of  this  discussion,  to  come 
to  the  following  conclusions : 

1st.  That  whatever  the  world  now  enjoys  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  it  owes  to  the  Bible  and  Christianity ;  and  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  principles  of  true  liberty  depends  upon  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  Both  the  past  history  and  the  present  state  of  the 
world  justify  this  conclusion.  The  permanency  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions, we  are  accustomed  to  say,  depends  upon .  the  virtue  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  people ;  and  true  virtue  and  general  intelli- 
gence can  be  maintained  only  by  Christianity. 

2d.  Christianity  is  not  more  decidedly  the  enemy  of  tyranny 
than  of  radicalism  and  anarchy.  It  claims  even  for  the  humblest 
their  inalienable  rights,  and  requires  the  most  honorable  to  obey 
the  powers  that  be.  It  throws  its  shield  over  the  domestic  circle, 
and  sanctifies  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child. 
It  condemns  equally  the  tyranny  of  the  husband  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  parent  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  wife 
and  the  disobedience  of  the  child  on  the  other.  It  utterly  repudi- 
ates the  levelling  and  demoralizing  principles  of  Socialism  in  all 
its  phases.    It  is  eminently  a  libercdizingj  yet  conservative  power. 

3d.  The  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  How,  if  it  be  not,  shall  we 
account  for  the  fact,  that  though  written  in  ages  when  true  lib- 
erty was  unknown,  it  yet  inculcates  the  true  principles  of  liberty 
in  ail  their  fulness? — and  is  now  the  great  patron  of  rational 
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freedom  ?— that  though  writteo,  for  the  most  pait|  when  the  woid 
of  the  kiDg  was  law,  and  politics  and  religion  were  everywhere 
united,  it  contains  the  wisest  laws,  and  draws  so  accurately  the 
limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction?  In  a  word,  how 
shall  we  account  for  it,  that  Christianity  has  done,  and  is  doing 
for  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  just  what  it  has  done,  and  is  ddng 
for  morals  and  for  science  ?  Can  we  persuade  ourselves,  that  the 
writers  of  the  books  which  constitute  the  Bible,  as  men  unin- 
spired, were  so  inconceivably  before  all  other  men  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  rights  of  men  ? 

4th.  Let  us  finally  consider,  with  great  brevity,  the  effects  of 
Christianity  upon  the  happiness  of  men.  That  God  is  a  being 
of  infinite  benevolence,  I  need  not  attempt  to  prove ;  nor  need  I 
adduce  proof,  that  a  system  of  religion  from  him  would  promote 
the  highest  happiness  of  his  rational  creatures.  I  may  also  as- 
sume without  proof,  that  false  principles  can  no  more  promote 
permanently  the  happiness  of  men,  than  true  moraliiy.  I^  then, 
it  can  be  made  to  appear,  that  Christianity  does  secure  to  those 
who  embrace  it  the  most  exalted  happiness,  it  will  follow  as  a 
legitimate  and  certain  conclusion,  that  it  is  from  God.  That  it 
does  effect  this  object,  will  appear  from  the  following  considera- 
tions : — 

IsL  It  most  effectively  promotes  the  purest  morality  and  the 
most  exalted  virtue.  It  thus  delivers  those  who  embrace  it  from 
all  the  unhappiness  produced  by  immorality  in  its  various  forms. 
And  who  that  has  read  the  history  of  the  past,  or  that  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  state  of  the  world,  does  not  know  how 
large  a  proportion  of  all  the  wretchedness  of  men  is  traceable, 
mediately  or  immediately,  to  their  evil  passions  and  the  conduct 
to  which  those  passions  impel  them.  But  the  influence  of  religion 
is  not  merely  or  chiefly  negative.  The  fear  of  God  and  the  ex- 
pansive benevolence  with  which  it  fills  the  heart,  cause  us  to  de^ 
light  in  relieving  the  afilicted,  and  in  promoting  the  happiness  of 
all.  How  happy  will  be  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  when 
this  religion  shall  be  universally  diffused,  and  every  m&n  shall 
rejoice  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men. 

2d.  It  promotes  general  intelligence  and  the  progress  of  learn- 
ing, and  thus  puts  men  in  possession  of  many  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  causes  the  works  of  God  and  the  laws  of  nature  to 
minister  to  their  happiness.  Who  of  us  would  be  willing  to  ex- 
change the  pleasures  afforded  by  the  knowledge  he  possesses  of 
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th%  works  and  laws  of  nature,  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  Indies? 
And  who  can  number  the  enjoyments  afforded  us  by  the  achieve* 
ments  of  science,  of  which  pagan  nations  are  deprived  ? 

3d.  It  promotes  civil  and  religious  liberty,  leads  to  the  enact* 
meni  and  the  support  of  wise  and  wholesome  laws ;  and  tbue 
secures  to  men  the  enjoyment  of  their  dearest  rights,  and  gives 
them  in  their  lawful  pursuits  a  delightful  feeling  of  security* 
Every  man  sits  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree  unmolest^ 
worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience^ 
and  rejoicing  in  the  fruits  of  honest  industry.  These  inestimable 
Uessings  has  Christianity  conferred  upon  our  country  in  a  high 
degree ;  and  Christianity  only  can  preserve  them  as  a  rich  heri- 
tage to  our  children. 

4th.  It  imparts  to  those  who  embrace  it  the  most  exalted  hopes, 
and  consequently  the  most  exalted  joys.  The  human  mind  is  so 
constituted,  that  it  cannot  be  satisfied  with  present  enjoyments, 
however  great,  but  intensely  desires  future,  unending  bliss.  It 
is,  therefore,  constantly  looking  forward,  and  fearing  or  hoping, 
as  its  prospects  seem  to  become  darker  or  brighter.  Many  of  its 
troubles  arbe  from  anticipated  evils ;  and  many  of  its  sweetest 
pleasures,  from  expected  good.  Christianity  meets  these  desires 
of  the  human  mind,  and  affords  them  the  highest  gratification. 
The  Christian  believes  himself  a  child  of  God,  and,  therefore,  an 
heir  of  glory.  He  has  the  promise  of  a  future  life — a  life  of  per- 
fect holiness,  of  ever-increasing  knowledge,  and  of  unmingled 
joy.  His  future  home  is  described,  in  the  beautifully  figurative 
language  of  Scripture,  as  a  city  whose  walls  are  of  the  most 
precious  stones,  whose  gates  are  pearls,  whose  streets  are  paved 
with  purest  gold,  whose  light  is  Jehovah  himself,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  clothed  in  garments  of  spotless  white,  indicative  at  once 
of  their  purity  and  of  their  happiness,  whose  glory  and  bliss  are 
eternal.  Cheered  by  such  a  hope,  the  Christian  can  rejoice 
greatly  in  the  midst  of  afilictions  and  troubles,  saying  with  Paul 
the  apostle,  "I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  (bis  present  time  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed 
in  us."  And  this  hope,  whilst  it  wonderfully  smooths  the  rugged 
path  of  life,  and  imparts  the  sweetest  pleasure,  powerfully  excites 
the  Christian  to  holy  living,  and  raises  him  above  the  tempta- 
tions by  which  he  is  constantly  assailed.  Exclude  from  the  mind 
the  light  of  the  Scriptures,  and  how  dark,  even  to  the  wisest,  is 
the  eternal  future.    Is  the  soul  immortal?     They  who  have 
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relied  on  reason  and  the  light  of  nature,  give  contradictory 
answers.  If  immortal,  what  is  to  be  its  future  condition  ?  What 
has  it  to  hope  for?  Is  there  a  heaven  or  a  hell?  Can  God  con- 
sistently forgive  sins?  If  he  can,  on  what  conditions  will  he  do 
It?  The  only  answers  to  these  most  important  questions  are 
vague  conjectures  and  contradictory  assertions.  Thus  all  that  is 
dear  to  man  is  left  in  perfect  uncertainty,  and  the  exalted 
hopes  of  the  future  give  place  to  the  grovelling  sentiment — "Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

These  are  some,  not  all,  the  pleasures  flowing  from  Christi- 
anity. But  in  this  life  we  see  its  power  but  imperfectly  developed, 
and  consequently  the  happiness  it  imparts,but  imperfectly  enjoyed. 
Men  are  here  in  the  infancy  of  their  being ;  and  they  learn  im- 
perfectly the  elements  of  the  sublime  science  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. An  eternity  of  perfect  holiness,  of  rapidly  increasing 
wisdom,  and  of  more  than  angelic  happiness  alone  can  unfold 
its  ''  unsearchable  riches."  The  peaceful  and  triumphant  d^th 
of  the  righteous  gives  the  clearest  view  afforded  in  (he  present 
state,  of  the  glorious  excellency  of  the  religion  of  Christ  Jesus. 

To  what  conclusions  may  we  legitimately  come  from  the  very 
imperfect  view  of  this  whole  subject  as  now  presented  ? 

1.  That  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  Is  not  this  conclusion 
both  legitimate  and  inevitable?  Do  you  say,  no?  Then  take  a 
bold  stand,  and  maintain  the  following  positions: — 

1st.  That  a  succession  of  vile  impostors  and  deceivers  (for  such 
were  the  writers  of  the  books  which  compose  the  Bible,  if  they 
were  not  inspired)  through  a  period  of  fifteen  hundred  years, 
when  universal  corruption  prevailed  amongst  all  nations,  became 
the  authors  of  the  purest  code  of  morals  the  world  ever  saw — a 
code  condemning  most  severely  vice  in  all  its  forms  and  shades, 
commending  most  strongly  every  virtue  that  can  adorn  the 
human  character,  and  enforcing  its  requirements  by  every  pos- 
sible motive,  approaching  the  mind  with  its  persuasions  to  virtue 
by  every  avenue ! — a  code  of  morals  which  has  been  cherished 
by  the  good  and  hated  by  the  evil  in  every  age,  and  which, 
wherever  it  has  been  received  as  divine,  has  dried  up  the  foun- 
tains of  pollution  and  misery,  and  opened  those  of  purity  and 
joy  I — a  code  which  has  proved  alike  an  inestimable  blessing  to 
individuals,  to  families,  to  communities,  and  to  nations !  Come 
forward  and  boldly  maintain,  that  false  pri^^iples  produce  purer 
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morals  and  more  elevated  virtue,  than  the  truth,  and,  thereforei 
that  falsehood  is  a  greater  blessing  to  men  than  the  truth  ! 

2d.  Then  proclaim  to  the  world,  that  a  succession  of  ignoraoly 
unprincipled  men,  in  the  darkest  ages  of  the  world's  history, 
wrote  a  book  embracing  in  its  vast  range  not  only  theology,  but 
several  of  the  most  important  branches  of  science,  as  history, 
chronology,  geography,  law,  mental  and  moral  science,  &c — 
which  book  has  successfully  asserted  its  claims,  as  a  divine  reve- 
lation, over  the  most  enlightened  nations,  and  over  many  of  the 
most  gigantic  intellects  richly  stored  with  human  learning ;  nay, 
which  gave  to  the  greatest  philosophers  the  true  clue  to  their  dis- 
coveries, and  is  the  most  successful  patron  of  learning  in  all  its 
branches !  Proclaim  it,  that  ignorance  is  wiser  than  wisdom — 
that  darkness  shines  more  brightly  than  the  light ! 

3d.  Go  further,  and  aflSrm,  that  those  degraded,  ignorant  men 
did  belter  understand,  and  more  clearly  teach  the  great  principles 
of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  did  more  fully  define  the  duties 
and  guard  the  rights  of  individuals  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
than  any  other  men  who  have  lived ;  and  through  their  writings 
have  broken,  and  are  breaking  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  and  pro- 
claiming liberty  to  the  nations  ! 

4th.  Tell  it  to  all,  that  the  greatest  imposture  the  world  ever 
saw,  has  been  the  greatest  blessing  the  world  ever  enjoyed — has 
done  more  than  all  other  causes  to  dry  up  the  fountains  of  human 
crime  and  wretchedness,  to  make  every  man  a  blessing  to  his 
fellow-men  and  earth  a  blooming  paradise ;  to  meet  and  satisfy 
the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  human  .mind,  inspire  it  with  glorious 
hopes,  smooth  the  rough  pathway  of  life,  and  make  the  dying 
hour  an  hour  of  peace,  and  triumph,  and  joy  ! 

He  who  is  not  prepared  to  assert  absurdities  so  glaring,  must 
acknowledge  the  conclusiveness  of  the  argument,  and  admit,  that 
^'  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God." 

2.  He  who  would  promote  most  effectually  the  highest  interests 
of  men,  must  put  into  their  hands  the  inspired  volume,  and  bring 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  under  its  hallowed  influence.  All 
schemes  of  reform  which  rest  not  upon  its  teaching,  will,  as  they 
have  ever  done,  not  onlyfail,  but  will  aggravate  the  evils  they  are 
designed  to  remove.  The  Bible  alone  strikes  at  the  prolific  cause 
of  human  misery,  which  is  sin,  and  points  out  clearly  the  path 
of  real  prosperity  and  happiness. 

3.  Young  men  especially,  should  regard   the  claims  of  the 
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Bible,  and  acquaint  themselves  with  its  doctrines.  Its  bistocji 
its  science,  its  literature,  its  morals,  its  grace,  its  glorious  hopes, 
all  claim  their  attention.  <<  Wherewithal,**  asked  David,  the 
king  of  Israel,  ''shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  wayT*  He 
answers — "By  taking  heed  thereto  according  to  thy  word." 
Multitudes  of  young  men  of  fairest  promise  have  fallen  under 
the  temptations  that  have  assailed  them ;  but  not  one  ever  fell, 
till  he  forsook  that  Book — "  the  light  to  the  feet  and  the  lamp  to 
the  path." 

But  we  are  all  immortal.  The  interests  of  this  life  are  the 
merest  trifles,  compared  with  the  interests  of  the  eternal  future. 
We  are  all  sinners ;  and  in  the  Bible  only  we  find  a  Saviour  and 
a  heaven.  He  died  for  us,  and  rose  again.  He  is  able  to  save  to 
the  uttermost    Repent,  believe,  and  live  forever. 
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Modes,  Lydinns,  and  Cartha|;inians.   12iiio. 
— —  History  uf  the  Miiredonians,  the  Selucidx 

In  Syria,  and  Paniiinns.  ISmo.  . 
Ferguson's  Roman  Republic.  8vo. . 
Fbk*s  Memorial  of  the  Holy  Land.     With 

•teel  plates 1  00 

Vtenry's  Life  of  David.    12nio.        ...      60 
Foater*a  Essays,  on  Decision  of  Character,  Jur. 

Laife  type,  fine  edition,  13(no.     ...      75 

Do.  Close  type,  IBrao.        .      50 

•—^^  S«say  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance      "  5 

Ford's  Decapolis.    l8mo 85 

Ftfoe  Church  Pulpit ;  consibting  of  IMsrourses 

hy  the  most  eminent  Divines  of  the  Free 

Church  of  Scotland.    3  vols.  8vo. 
Fry  (Caroline)  The  Listener.    3  vols.  In  one. 


75 
50 
25 

50 

1  50 
75 
'5 

75 

75 
50 


1 


500 
1  00 

Christ  our  Law.    ISmo 60 

40 
30 
30 
85 
00 
30 


——  Sabbath  Musings.    ISrao. 

——  The  Scripture  Reader's  Guide.    18ino.    . 

Geological  Cosmogony.  By  a  Layman.   18mo. 

God  la  the  Storm.    ]8mo 

Gnhani*s  (Miss  Mary  J.)  Life  and  Works.  8va 
—  Test  of  Truth,  separate.    18mo.  . 
Offoon— Tlie  lAf6  of  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Green, 

D.D.,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonea,  of  Pblbidelphia,  3  00 
OlIAlh's  Live  white  you  Live.    ]8mo.  .       .     30  > 


Haldane'a  Exposition  of  Rodbobs.    3vol  fS  50 

Hall  (Jos.,  Bishop  of  Exeter,)  Select  Works,      73 
HamiltcHi's  Life  in  Earnest,      .       •       .       .     M 

Mount  of  Olives, 30 

Harp  on  tlie  Willows,   .       .       .       ,     30 

Thankfulness, 39 

Life  of  BUhop  Hall SO 

The  Happy  Home.    Illnstrated,    .  50 

Life  of  Laily  Colqnhoun.  With  portmit,      75 

Hawker's  Poor  Man's  ftlomlng  Portion,  timo.     90 

*•  Evening  Portion,  .       ,     00 

Zion*8  Pilgrim.    18ino.  ....     30 

Hervey's  MeditaiioBB, 40 

Hetberington'sllisLofthe  Church  of  Scotland,  1  50 
Hengstenbcrg's  Egyptand  the  Books  of  Moaes, 

or  the  Books  «if  Moees  Illusinted  by  the 
Monuments  of  Egypt.    13no.       ...     73 
Henry's  (Matth.)  Method  for  Prayer,       .  40 

Oimmnnlcant's  Companion,         .  40 

Daily  Communion  with  God,       .       .     30 

Pleasantness  of  a  Reltgiona  Lllb,         •     30 

Choice  Works.    12mo fO 

Henry  (Philip)  Life  of.  ISmo.  ...  50 
Hill's  (George)  I^ectores  on  Divinity.    8vo.    .  8  00 

(Rowland)  Life.    By  Sidoey.    Ifno.      .     75 

History  of  the  Puritans  iu  England,  and  tbo 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Slowell 
and  D.  Wilson,  F.Sj\.    With  S  steel  plates,  1  00 
History  of  the  Refivmation  In  Enmpe.    Ifima     40 
Housman's  Life  and  Remains.    ISmo.  73 

Home's  Introduction.  3  v.  royal  8vo.  half  eloih,  3  60 

Do.  1  vol.  sheep,  .       .       .  4  00 

Do.  2  vols,  cloth,  .  .  4  00 

Do.  8  vols,  library  style,       .  5  00 

(Bishop)  Commentmry  on  the  Psniinks.  .  1  50 

Howard  (John)  or  the  Prison  Worid  of  Eurape,  1  00 
Howell's  Life— Perfect  Peace.    ISmo.  30 

Howe's  Kcdoeiiier's  Tears,  and  other  Essays,  50 
Htiss'  (.lobn)  Life.  Tmnsl.  from  the  German,  85 
Jacobus  on  Muttbew.    With  a  Harmony^       .     75 

—  Questions  on  do.    18roo.        ...      15 

On  Mark.  1  .uke,  and  John,    .        .       , 

James'  Anxious  Inquirer.  18mo.  ...  30 
Tnic  Christian.    18mo.         ...      30 

Widow  Directed.    18mo.       ...      30 

Janeway's  Heaven  upon  Earth.    12mo.         .      60 

Token  for  Children.    18mo. ...      30 

Juy's  Morning  Exercises.    ]'2mn.     ...      75 

Evening  "  r2mo.     ...      75 

Christian  Contemplated.    J81110.      ,        ,      40 

Jubilee  Memorial.    ]8mn.         ...      30 

Jerroiu's  Tribute  to  a  beloved  only  Daughter,  .  30 
Johnson's  Rasselns.  Elegant  edition,  .  .  50 
Key  to  the  Shorter  Catechism.  18mo.  .  .  fiO 
Kennedy's  (Grace)  Pi^ifession  i%  not  Principle,      30 

Jessy  Allan,  the  Ijanae  GIri,    18nia     ,      85 

Kitto's  Diiily  Bible  Illustrations.  4  vols.  18mo.  4  00 
Krummncher's  Martyr  Lamb.    18mo.     .  40 

Elijih  the  Tishbite.    18mo.  .       .      40 

Last  Days  of  Elisha.    ISmo.        .        .      75 

Life  In  New  York.    IHmo 40 

Lowrie's  lietters  to  Sabbath  School  Cblkben,      85 

(Rev.  W.  M.)  Life.  Edited  by  his  Fkiher,  1  50 

Lockwnod's  Memoir.  By  hie  Father.  ISnMi.  40 
Lnther's  Commentary  00  Galatiaoa.  Bvo.  .  1  SO 
Martin's  (Sarah)  Life.    18no. .  30 
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CARTERS'   PUBLICATIONS. 

h;  <v,  Enflnod  Ig  ,  Jiike'i  ^lilni  ()r>[la  nl' Cli 


Mnnrn't  (llEnry]  J.IA.    Nmn 

'"     in'i  Bmri  oa  the  Church.    Itma.  .       .      I 

—  "       Oh  EpUmpie^.    l-2mo-  *       '      < 
thnhiH  DD  eanciillnilns 

"Unlcolia-taiihit  AiDDcmcai.    IBuio.        .       . 
tlcCclDiten-'t'ha  CduvfiiI,  ■  'NunllTg , 
MifilKny'lP&inlnBsllfvin;.    HJuo. 

ncann  m  <)m  Kpheainai S< 

lielnnl'i  l.lf*  Hrl  Fomi  of  TnH  Codtlntv,     I 
HcCbirBB'i(1tBv,1tiibenMumy)'WDihc.'Sv.  1 1 

P.nillliirLcllcn  JVtiin  lb*  IIdIf  Ijind. 

UtPiiloae-The  Mminulnionfaa  Blbla.thali 

Do.  dn.  ■it»|ll(,  1! 

Uetkla'iAollniJeSmewind.    ISmn.      .  I 

Ull)ii'ifltav.Ih.d.)^inn[riirR(v.llr.Klibi)l     ' 

(fioT.  John)  DoilfB  of  Iha  Uhiireh,      .      I 

Ulthul  KFinp>1hd  tumer'i  Larl-    ISmfu 
lllHlan.,  The  OrlflB  nart  111>li«y  of.     Dr 

IAdiiWi'i  Anlbera  A'H'''    ISiiin. 

Miuwd'iLucllU;  At,  ihoSuiUnRnrihrlllLilo, 

lli>n  (il*aniih)-71ia  Hook  of  l'rl»»  IXk.'d- 
lion,    Lup  lype,  alCEOBl  ■dlllm.  Idoio.      .      I 

Un.  do.  da  Iflt      7B 

Jta.  da.  mull  ad.  nmn. 

Do.  do.  '■  fllU 

Honll'i  Hlilatlnl  lad  CriUnil  Vlsw  of  IIh 
SpKiilulve  rhUowphy  of  Guni)M  la  ilic 
lUih  LinluiT. ! 

Jlnrpby—Tha  Bible  Coq>IiMiI  wlihGeulr>iy, 

Hjrtiihn'il  BaflkiTi.    IBma.  , 

Uy  YouAfUl  CoirpnnlaM.    iBmn.  . 

Loa'KBcT.  Jaba)  Worbi.    S  rnlt.  Sro.   .1 

—  Lirs,  MpiUita.    Wma.  .       .       .       > 
-JUamnlrofU.  HiivliHMiJutflt,    .       . 

'■  Intial  flBiy.    ISna 

tiAi»ilcu  tadiiBi.    lllajinlHl.    I8b». 

U  rild  Whila  M«Mt>«-HaaM.    IBmo.         .       . 

—  Thuiighu  for  Lha  Tbouf blful, 

—  IJnindtiarean, 

—  UK  of  ^v•l|h^ 

—  Ptlhy  Piiv>n, 

I     Opk*  an  LylB(^    Mclir  erllllni.  ISnn. 

I    Owto  «m  BplrlluiU  HladeilBBM.   Itam.  . 

I    *aHy.ll«aiP.iillii«.    laan         .       .       . 

I    raMol'iennlBcUllMnn.  £il)M  by  M-Crti,  I  M) 

t "fhoOKhb  on  Helifina.     1«1»>.      .        .  '  " 

~  tcnonfiSlbc  \(Mibb.Shonai  Ouecbfun, . 

—  BallllDDBiiilEiaiDiilUfe.    Kmo.   . 


.    1  vol..  I-Jtou.     .  1  H 


—  UtDoah" 

oHiili->  Coni»  nf  Tlaie.  Tbt  toosI  cirf 
flnf  ptpn,    MaHi.  tvllh  pnIIrkl^  clulb, 

—  TuAfymotocm-fiit,  ;  ; 

_  _   Sin.ill  ti.py,  eloM  ln«.  IBmo. 

—  Life.  Lsiwn, and  BniMliH.  ByLhiJ 
Jnim  Seou,  T>.t>.    With  PaRnil,  lllinn. 

—  TilaianiicKcnlUibCnvEDBBIrn.  Pi 
fd  OB  iBT^iApaf.  uniform  with  the  ib> 
With  puiimll, 


loriher 


n:.ll  CD 


IVmtai' Ledareiofl  NKribBV.    l!huii.  .  ■ 

PuiliiK  la  AeWiT.    Hut  ItaJBUIurc  edillDB,  3 

nfifnofdnrr.    ByBKiih T 

UrKnippcL  The,    BrAnquli.    ISbo.    .       .  4 
lllcbinond*!  I><inie>lk  ^nrtnllBfa.    1!dlMd  by 

Dickenlfth.    Newiind  slegulfidlOon,      ,  7 

Afinuli  i/ibs  Fow.    IHuio.  .       .       ,  « 

8ii|I»n' Jacob'iWBll     ISmo 4 

ItDinilaaoB'hllh.    ISmo • 

— .— Latten.    19mD.     ,       .       ,       ,       .  B 

■towhind'a  ConnnnB  Hulin  of  iBfidatlly,     .  7 

ItulhelfuKri  ItUrn.    ^EV>  tditina,  8vo.        .  1  i 

8colf»KnttrofTri.lh.     IHoB.          .        .        .  S 

)<crfpiure  KmnllTM,    By  Dr.  Drlehci.   Itan,  • 
!3«lrciWDrki  of  Jama,  VeBB.WlliuB,  Philip 

nndJsy.    £lgbl «<iin)i1ala  ToHn  Id  I  Tol.  .11 
Bt\tci  t^hiliiiui  Aflikm;  coaipriiliM  Do<U- 
ililxe,    Wllberfurca.    Adnmi,  IIilybaTWB, 
i  Kein|il<,  *c.    Wuh  iBUndurtorr  Eawyi 

)iyt».CI>KlaHn,H.hapWlli<H>,&c.    St.  ■» 

(icrle'i  Chrlitlna  RcuicBibiuucci,     .       .       .  S 

HnnrrtFricad,     IKinn t 

tllpmrncy  dlf".  UH.)17iilBrlIrn|«.    2J  tdll.  1 

The  Iloyi  Book.           •           "          '.  t 

c;b]ld'>  Book,   eqaan.            "          .  S 

<  Chorlla  Svymnnr.    JBma     ■       ■       •  3 

tlilludVallty.    IJiro.        .       .       .  T 

fllBieos'iUlk,  byCuDi.    Wlib  lnimdncury 

EiHy  by  Blubnp  Mctlvtlae.   WIA  pnrunli.  B  0 

6lr  Sulund  A.hwii.  By  Lady  OBtkatlaa  IviBft  T 
Skeuhci  orBafBiaiu  MIha  Panbleeand  Ub- 
ulHofChriil.    SylhaiDlbetsftbepBlpb 

CiclnpadlB,    ia.i*. T 

Boyih'i  Bcnuvcd  PurenU  CoanJcd.    I^iOl  .  T 

BorirmlnE Yet ReJutelBg.    IDno.     ...  I 

Du.            del               abnt.  lilt,      .       .  > 
e[*<n{  (Bit.  GiintlnM,  D.D.)— A  Pulor'i  Ttl- 
bale  1»  one  ot  hli  Pinrk, «  Menoln  of  Ibe 

lucilDBub  UMumy.    Wlib  kporirill.  .  I  S 


CARTERS*    PUBLICATIONS. 


8toftBM>ii*fl  Chrkt  on  the  Cross.    ISfano.         $    75 

Lord  our  Shepherd.    J3mo.  ...     GO 

Bamner's  Eiposttion  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  .  75 
Bnddard*!  British  PalpiL  3  vols.  8m.  .  .  3  00 
BymlBfton  on  the  Atonement.  Itoo.  .  .  75 
Tacitus-  Works  translated.  Edited  by  Murphy,  8  00 

TeBBent's  Life.    IPino. S5 

Tholnek*8  Circle  of  Human  Life.  ISmo.  30 
Taylor**  (Jane)  Life  and  Correspondence,  •  40 
Contributions  of  Q.  a.  New  edition,  with 

line  illustrations  by  llowlaud,  2  vols,  in  one, 

— •  Original  Poems.    18mo 

^^  Display,  a  Tale.    IBmo 

——  Mother  and  Daughter,       ....     30 

Eways  in  Rhyme.    18mo.        ...     30 

^^^Oriiinal  Poems  and  Poetical  Remains. 

With  12  fine  illustrations  by  ifowland,        .     40 
—  (Isaac)  Loyola ;  or,  Jesuitism  in  its  Rudi- 

ments, I  00 

——  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.   12roo.  •     75 
^—  (Jeremy)  Sermons.  Oimplete  in  1  vol.   .  1  50 
Tnrreiine^s  Complete  Works,  in  original  Latin, 
The  7'heoloKical  Sketch  Book ;  or,  Skeletons 

of  8i>rmons,  so  arranfed  as  to  constitute  a 

cooiptcle  body  of  Divinity.    From  Simeon, 

Hanntim,  Benson,  Jkc    3  vols.      .  .  3  00 

Tynv's  Lectures  on  the  Law  and  GospeL  New 

edition,  large  type,  with  a  flne  portrait,  Bvo.  1  50 

Christ  is  All.    Bvo.  with  portrait,  .  1  50 

^-^  Israel  of  God.  8vo.  enlarged  edition,  .  1  50 
■  Recollccliuns  of  England.    ISmo.         .  I  00 

Thuc>dides*  History  of   tlie   Pelopfmnesian 

War.    Translated  by  WUliam  Smith.    8vo.  1  35 


100 
30 
30 


TttmbnU*s  Genius  of  Scotland ;  or  Sketches 
of  Scottish  Scenery,  Literature,  and  Relig- 
ion. New  ed.  with  8  fine  illustrations,  16mo.  1  00 

Pulpit  Orators  of  France  and  Switaer- 

land,  with  Sketches  of  their  Character  and 
Specimens  of  their  Eloquence.    With  por* 

trait  of  Fenelon 91  00 

Waterbury*s  Book  for  the  Sabbath.    ISmo.    .      40 
Whately*s  Kingdom  of  CbilMt  and  Erron  of 

Romanism, 7S 

Whitecross*  Anecdotes  on  Assem.  (Catechism,      30 
White's  (Hugh)  Meditation  on  Prayer.   IBmo.     40 

Believer ;  a  Series  of  Discourses.  18mo.      40 

Practical  Reflections  on  the  Second 

AdvenL    18mo 40 

(Henry  Klrke)  Complete  Works.  With 

Life  by  Southey.    8vo. X 

Do.  extra  gilt,      ,  .8 


50 
50 
50 


Wilson's  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life, 
Do.  on  large  paper,  I6ma  with  8  illus- 
trations, from  original  drawings,  hyCnoam, 
Billings,  itc,  engraved  by  Howland,    .       .     75 

Do.  do.  extra  gilt,  I  8S 

Williams  (Rev.  John),  Memoir  of,  Missionary 
to  Polynesia.  By  Eb.  ProuL  W^lth  two  il- 
lustrations, 13ino. 1  00 

Winslow  on  Personal  Declension  and  Revival,      00 
Wyiie*s  Journey  over  the  Region  of  Fulfilled 

Prophecy 90 

Xenophon*s  Whole  Works.    Translated,       .  3  00 
Young's  Night  Thoughts.     Elegant  edition, 

16mo.  with  portrait, 1  00 

Do.  do.  extra  gilt,  1  SO 


ADDENDA. 


I 


BoDV  (Horatius)  Truth  and  Error.    .       .       90  40 

^—  (.\ndrBW)  on  Ijeviticus.    Hvo. 

Blunt*s  Coiiicidono«  and  Palisy's  Horao  Paul- 

InsB.    8  Tok.  in  onn,  Hvo 

Brown  on  the  First  Epistio  uf  Pet^r.    8vo. 
on  thi»  Si>c«)nd  Advent. .... 


a 


on 


75 

no 

1  00 
1  00 
0  75 


Broken  Bud.  or  Riimiiiiflceiicvii  of  a  Mother. 
CUvin  (John)  Life  of.    3  voIm.    Hvo. 
OacU*B  C-ath.,  Memoir  of  .Mrs.  Ilnwkes,  ISmo. 
Cheever  on  tho  PilKrinrs  Prot^rosfl.  . 
D*Aubisrn6  on  thu  Authority  of  Cud. 
Dlcklii0on\  R.  W.,  1).  !).,  Kt^sponitos  fh>m  the 

Sacrod  <  )ruclt>!4.    13mo 1  00 

Dick*s  Lucturcs  on  Theology    .        .        .       .  3  50 
Duncan,  Mr.^.,  (niildnm  of  tlio  Manse.    IGmo.  1  00 

Mary  Lundin,  Rliynios  for  my  (7hildn>n.  0  25 

Family  Won«hip — a  Volume  of  Prayer*.    8vo. 
Fox  (Henry  Watiioii^  Memoir  of,  Illustrated.    .  1  00 

F^*a  Christ  our  Exomiile 

Hamilton  on  Ecclesiastes.        .... 
Hooker,  R»v.  Honn.,  Uws  of  Advcndty.  18mo.  0  30 

,  Philosophy  of  Unbelief.    12mo.  .        .  0  75 

Ihfhat^s  Progress  Illustrated.    16mo. 
JamM,  J.  A.,  Younff  Man  from  Home.    18mo. 
-^-^—  (Hirlstian  Profcssur.    ISmo.      . 


Kmnedy,  Grace,  Anna  Roes,  Ulustrated. 
Kio^  Geology  and  Religion.    IGmo. 
on  the  Eklenhip.  «« 


75 
30 
75 
30 
75 


f<ttcturcfl  on  the  Evidences.    Bvo.  .       .      9 
I^ybum's  Ruv.  Jolm,  Soldier  of  the  Ooes.    . 

Liiw  upon  Line.    18mo 

lAiwrio's  Two  Yonra  in  Upper  India.    . 
Mntlhuws,  Bible  and  CTivil  GuvemmenU  . 
M'lAMh  on  the  Divine  Government. 
M4>o]la]id  on  Inlerprotation  uf  Scripture. 
Menteath,  Lays  of  the  Kirk  and  Covenant.    . 

Moniiiiff  uf  f<ife.    16mo 

Now  Cobwebs  to  catdi  Utile  Flies.  Illustrated. 
Owou'fl  Works.    16  vols.    8vo. 
Pastor's  DauKhter,  by  lA)ui8a  P.  Hopkins. 
Peep  of  Day.    New  edition.    18mo. 
Polluk^A  Talcs  of  the  CV)venajiten).   Illustrated. 
Powerscuurt^s  I^ody,  Letters  and  Papers. 

Preatpt  on  I*recept.    18rao 

Ryle^s  Living:  ur  Dead.    16mo. 
Si^oumoy's  Letters  to  My  Pupils.    . 
.Smithes  (irocn  Pastures  for  the  Lord^s  Flock.  . 
Taylor^s  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds.    lUustrated. 

Limed  Twigs.    Hlnstrated. 

Waugh,  Rev.  Alex.,  D.D.,  Memoir  of,  by  Dr. 
Hay  and  Dr.  Bolfhige.    ISmo.    PortraiU    . 

Week  (The).    Hlustrated 

WilberforceV  Practical  View.    Large  type.  . 
Wiilison^s  Sacramental  Advices.     .       .       . 
W^inslow's  Midnight  Hvmonies.    . 
Winer^B  Idioms  of  the  New 


1  00 
0  30 
0  75 
00 
00 
75 
75 
60 
50 
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0  40 
0  30 
0  75 
0  75 
0  30 

0  75 

1  00 
0  40 

0  50 

1  00 

0  75 

1  00 


•  50 


1 


